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PREFACE. 


Is  the  history  of  Utah  we  come  upon  a  new  series 
of  social  phenomena,  whose  multiformity  and  uncon- 
ventionality  awaken  the  liveliest  interest     We  find 
onrselves  at  once  outside  the  beaten  track  of  conquest 
for  gold  and  glory;  of  wholesale  robberies  and  human 
filaughters  for  the  love  of  Christ;  of  encomiendas,  re- 
partimientos,  serfdoms,  or  other  species  of  civilized 
imposition;  of  missionary  invasion  resulting  in  cer- 
tain death  to  the  aborigines,  but  in  broad  acres  and 
well  filled  storehouses  for  the  men  of  practical  piety ; 
of  emigration  for  rich  and  cheap  lands,  or  for  coloni- 
zation and  empire  alone ;  nor  have  we  here  a  hurried 
scramble  for  wealth,  or  a  corporation  for  the  manage- 
ment of  a  game  preserve.     There  is  the  charm  of 
novelty  about  the  present  subject,  if  no  other;  for  in 
our  analyses  of  human  progress  we  never  tire  of  watch- 
ing the  behavior  of  various  elements  under  various 
conditions. 

There  is  only  one  example  in  the  annals  of  Amer- 
ica of  the  organization  of  a  commonwealth  upon  prin- 
ciples of  pure  theocracy.  There  is  here  one  example 
only  where  the  founding  of  a  state  grew  out  of  the 
founding  of  a  new  religion.  Other  instances  there 
have  been  of  the  occupation  of  wild  tracts  on  this  con- 
tinent by  people  flying  before  persecution,  or  desirous 
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of  greater  religious  liberty;  there  were  the  quakers, 
the  huguenots,  and  the  pilgrim  fathers,  though  their 
spiritual  interests  were  so  soon  subordinated  to  politi- 
cal necessities;  religion  has  often  played  a  conspicu- 
ous part  in  the  settlement  of  the  New  World,  and 
there  has  at  times  been  present  in  some  degree  the 
theocratic,  if  not  indeed  the  hierarchal,  idea;  but  it 
has  been  long  since  the  world,  the  old  continent  or  the 
new,  has  witnessed  anything  Uke  a  new  religion  suc- 
cessfully established  and  set  in  prosperous  running  or- 
der upon  the  fullest  and  combined  principles  of  theoc- 
racy, hierarchy,  and  patriarchy. 

With  this  new  series  of  phenomena,  a  new  series 
of  difficulties  arises  in  attempting  their  elucidation: 
not  alone  the  perplexities  always  attending  unexplored 
fields,  but  formidable  embarrassments  which  render 
the  task  at  once  delicate  and  dangerous. 

If  the  writer  is  fortunate  enough  to  escape  the 
many  pitfalls  of  fallacy  and  illusion  which  beset  his 
way ;  if  he  is  wise  and  successful  enough  to  find  and 
follow  the  exact  line  of  equity  which  should  be  drawn 
between  the  hotly  contending  factions ;  in  a  word,  if  he 
is  honest  and  capable,  and  speaks  honestly  and  openly 
in  the  treatment  of  such  a  subject,  he  is  pretty  sure 
to  offend,  and  bring  upon  himself  condemnation  from 
all  parties.  Biit  where  there  are  palpable  faults  on 
both  sides  of  a  case,  the  judge  who  unites  equity  with 
due  discrimination  may  be  sure  he  is  not  in  the  main 
far  from  right  if  he  succeeds  in  offending  both  sides. 
Therefore,  amidst  the  multiformity  of  conflicting  ideas 
and  evidence,  having  abandoned  all  hope  of  satisfying 
others,  I  fall  back  upon  the  next  most  reasonable  prop- 
osition left — that  of  satisfying  myself. 
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In  regard  to  the  quality  of  evidence  I  here  encoun- 
ter, 1  will  say  that  never  before  has  it  been  my  lot  to 
meet  with  such  a  mass  of  mendacity.  The  attempts 
of  almost  all  who  have  written  upon  the  subject  seem 
to  have  been  to  make  out  a  case  rather  than  to  state 
the  facts.  Of  course,  by  any  religious  sect  dealing 
largely  in  the  supernatural,  fancying  itself  under  the 
direct  guidance  of  God,  its  daily  doings  a  standing 
miracle,  commingling  in  all  the  ordinary  affairs  of  life 
prophecies,  special  interpositions,  and  revelations  with 
agriculture,  commerce,  and  manufactures,  we  must  ex- 
pect to  find  much  written  which  none  but  that  sect 
can  accept  as  true. 

And  in  relation  to  opposing  evidence,  almost  every 
book  that  has  been  put  forth  respecting  the  people 
of  Utah  by  one  not  a  Mormon  is  full  of  calumny, 
each  author  apparently  endeavoring  to  surpass  his 
predecessor  in  the  libertinism  of  abuse.  Most  of 
these  are  written  in  a  sensational  style,  and  for  the 
purpose  of  deriving  profit  by  pandering  to  a  vitiated 
public  taste,  and  are  wholly  unreliable  as  to  facts. 
Some  few,  more  especially  among  those  first  appear- 
ing, whose  data  were  gathered  by  men  upon  the 
spot,  and  for  the  purpose  of  destroying  what  they 
r^arded  as  a  sacrilegious  and  pernicious  fanaticism, 
though  as  vehement  in  their  opposition  as  any,  make 
some  pretensions  to  honesty  and  sincerity,  and  are 
more  worthy  of  credit.  There  is  much  in  govern- 
ment reports,  and  in  the  writings  of  the  later  resi- 
dents in  Utah,  dictated  by  honest  patriotism,  and  to 
which  the  historian  should  give  careful  attention. 
Iq  using  my  authorities,  I  distinguish  between  these 
classes,  as  it  is  not  profitable  either  to  pass  by  any- 
thing illustrating  principles  or  aflfecting  progress,  or 
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to  print  pages  of  pure  invention,  palpable  lies,  even 
for  the  purpose  of  proving  them  such.  Every  work 
upon  the  subject,  however,  receives  proper  bibliograph- 
ical  notice. 

The  materials  for  Mormon  church  history  are 
exceptionally  full.  Early  in  his  career  the  first  presi- 
dent appointed  a  historiographer,  whose  office  has 
been  continuous  ever  since.  To  his  people  he  himself 
gave  their  early  history,  both  the  inner  and  intangi- 
ble and  the  outer  and  material  portions  of  it.  Then 
missionaries  to  different  posts  were  instructed  to  make 
a  record  of  all  pertinent  doings,  and  lodge  the  same 
in  the  church  archives.  A  sacred  obligation  seems  to 
have  been  implied  in  this  respect  from  the  beginning, 
the  Book  of  Mormon  itself  being  largely  descriptive  of 
such  migrations  and  actions  as  usually  constitute  the 
history  of  a  people.  And  save  in  the  matters  of  spir- 
itual manifestations,  which  the  merely  secular  histo- 
rian cannot  follow,  and  in  speaking  of  their  enemies, 
whose  treatment  we  must  admit  in  too  many  instances 
has  been  severe,  the  church  records  are  truthful  and 
reliable.  In  addition  to  this,  concerning  the  settle- 
ment of  the  country,  I  have  here,  as  in  other  sections 
of  my  historical  field,  visited  the  people  in  person,  and 
gathered  from  them  no  inconsiderable  stores  of  orig- 
inal and  interesting  information. 

Upon  due  consideration,  and  with  the  problem 
fairly  before  me,  three  methods  of  treatment  pre- 
sented themselves  from  which  to  choose:  first,  to 
follow  the  beaten  track  of  calumny  and  vituperation, 
heaping  upon  the  Mormons  every  species  of  abuse, 
from  the  lofty  sarcasm  employed  by  some  to  the  vul- 
gar  scurrility  applied  by  others;  second,  to  espouse 
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the  caiise  of  the  Mormons  as  the  weaker  party,  and 
defend ttieni  from  the  seeming  injustice  to  which  from 
the  first  they  have  been  subjected;  third,  in  a  spirit  of 
equity  to  present  both  sides,  leaving  the  reader  to 
draw  his  own  conclusions.  The  first  course,  however 
popular,  would  be  beyond  my  power  to  follow;  the 
second  method,  likewise,  is  not  to  be  considered;  I 
therefore  adopt  the  third  course,  and  while  giving 
the  new  sect  a  full  and  respectful  hearing,  withhold 
nothing  that  their  most  violent  opposers  have  to  say 
against  them. 

Anything  written  at  the  present  day  which  may 
properly  be  called  a  history  of  Utah  must  be  largely 
a  history  of  the  Mormons,  these  being  the  first  white 
people  to  settle  in  the  country,  and  at  present  largely 
occupying  it.  As  others  with  opposing  interests  and 
influences  app^r,  they  and  the  great  principles  thereby 
brought  to  an  issue  receive  the  most  careful  considera- 
tion. And  I  have  deemed  it  but  fair,  in  presenting  the 
early  history  of  the  church,  to  give  respectful  consid- 
eration to  and  a  sober  recital  of  Mormon  faith  and 
experiences,  common  and  miraculous.  The  story  of 
Mormonism,  therefore,  beginning  with  chapter  iii.,  as 
told  in  the  text,  is  from  the  Mormon  standpoint,  and 
based  entirely  on  Mormon  authorities;  while  in  the 
notes,  and  running  side  by  side  with  the  subject- 
matter  in  the  text,  I  give  in  full  all  anti-Mormon 
arguments  and  counter-statements,  thus  enabling  the 
reader  to  carry  along  both  sides  at  once,  instead  of 
having  to  consider  first  all  that  is  to  be  said  on  one 
side,  and  then  all  that  is  to  be  said  on  the  other. 

In  following  this  plan,  I  only  apply  to  the  history 
of  Utah  the  same  principles  employed  in  all  my  his- 
torical efforts,  namely,  to  give  all  the  facts  on  every 
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side  pertinent  to  the  subject.  In  giving  the  history 
of  the  invasion  and  occupation  of  the  several  sections 
of  the  Pacific  States  from  Panama  to  Alaska,  I  have 
been  obliged  to  treat  of  the  idiosyncrasies,  motives, 
and  actions  of  Roman  catholics,  methodists,  presby- 
terians,  episcopalians,  and  members  of  the  Greek 
church:  not  of  the  nature  or  validity  of  their  re- 
spective creeds,  but  of  their  doings,  praising  or  blam- 
ing as  praise  or  blame  were  due,  judged  purely  from 
a  standpoint  of  morals  and  humanity  according  to 
the  highest  standards  of  the  foremost  civilization  of 
the  world.  It  was  not  necessary — it  was  wholly 
outside  the  province  of  the  historian,  and  contrary  to 
my  method  as  practised  elsewhere — to  discuss  the 
truth  or  falsity  of  their  convictions,  any  more  than 
when  writing  the  history  of  Mexico,  California,  or 
Oregon  to  advance  my  opinions  regarding  the  in- 
spiration  of  the  scriptures,  the  divinity  of  Christ, 
prophecies,  miracles,  or  the  immaculate  conception. 
On  all  these  questions,  as  on  the  doctrines  of  the 
Mormons  and  of  other  sects,  I  have  of  course  my 
opinions,  which  it  were  not  only  out  of  place  but 
odious  to  be  constantly  thrusting  upon  the  attention 
of  the  reader,  who  is  seeking  for  facts  only. 

In  one  respect  only  I  deem  it  necessary  to  go  a  little 
further  here :  inasmuch  as  doctrines  and  beliefs  enter 
more  influentially  than  elsewhere  into  the  origin  and 
evolution  of  this  society,  I  give  the  history  of  the  rise 
and  progress  of  those  doctrines.  Theirs  was  not  an 
old  faith,  the  tenets  of  which  have  been  fought  for 
and  discussed  for  centuries,  but  professedly  a  new  reve- 
lation, whose  principles  are  for  the  most  part  unknown 
to  the  outside  world,  where  their  purity  is  severely 
questioned.     The  settlement  of  this  section  sprung 
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primarily  from  the  evolution  of  a  new  religion,  with 
all  its  attendant  trials  and  persecutions.  To  give 
their  actions  without  their  motives  would  leave  the 
work  obviously  imperfect;  to  give  their  motives  with- 
out the  origin  and  nature  of  their  belief  would  be 
impossible. 

In  conclusion,  I  will  say  that  those  who  desire  a 
knowledge  of  people  and  events  impartially  viewed, 
a  statement  of  facts  fairly  and  dispassionately  pre- 
sented, I  am  confident  will  find  them  here  as  else- 
where in  my  writings. 
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ham),  Discourses  on  the  Belatioii  of  the  Mormons  to  the  Qovemment. 
Salt  Lake  aty,  185S. 

Smith  (Lucy),  Biog.  Sketches  of  Joseph  Smith,  etc.    Liverpool,  1863. 

Smith  (Mary  Ettie  V.),  Fifteen  Years  among  the  Monnons.    N.  Y.,  1858. 

Smith,  Narrative  of  the  Assassination  of  Joseph  and  Hyrum.    By  an  Eye- 


Smith  (The  Prophet  Joseph),  Questions  and  Answers.    Salt  Lake  City,  1882. 

Smith  (T.  W. ),  Spiritualiun  Viewed  from  a  Scriptural  Standpoint.  Piano  (IlL ) ; 
The  «*  One  Bi^tism,"  etc.    Piano  (BL)    The  *'  One  Body.''    Piano  (lU.) 

Smltii  (Wm),  Revelation  Given  to.  Phikdelphi%  1848;  Slanders  Eefutod, 
etc,  n.d. 

Scniflisonian  InBtitntion»  Annual  Eepcrts.    Washington,  1853  et  seq. 

Smoot  (Margaret  S.),  Experience  of  a  Mormon  Wife.    MS. 

Smucker  (Saml  H.),  The  Beligions,  Social,  and  Political  History  of  the 
Mormons.    N.  Y.,  1856,  1860. 

Smyth  (John  H.),  Hcnnestead  Law,  eto. 

8now  (Eliza  IL),  Hymns  and  Sonj^.  Salt  Lake  Gty,  1880;  Poems,  Religious, 
Historical,  and  Political.  Liverpool  and  London,  1856.  vol.  i. ;  Salt  Lake 
Qty,  1877.  vol.  il. ;  Women's  Organizations  in  Utah.  MS. ;  Bible  Ques- 
tions and  Answers.  Salt  Lake  City,  1881  and  1884;  Brief  Sketch.  MS. ; 
Biogn^hy  of  Lorenzo  Snow.  ^It  Lake  City,  1884;  Children's  Primary 
Hymn  Book.  Salt  Lake  City,  1880  and  1882;  Correspondence  of  Pales- 
tine Tourists.  Salt  Lake  Ci^,  1875;  Recitations  for  the  Primary  Aaso- 
eiations.  Books  nos.  1  and  2.  Salt  Lake  City,  1882;  Sketoh  of  my  life. 
MS.;  Time  Book.   Salt^Lake  City,  1880. 

Snow  (Erastus),  En  r6st  fran  landet  Zion.  Copenhagen  (Den.),  1852;  One 
Year  in  Scandinavia,  etc  n.d.;  SkandinaoienB  Stieme.  Copenhagen, 
1851. 

Snow  (E.)  and  Winchester  (B.),  Address  to  the  Qtizens  of  Salem  (Mass.),  1841. 

Snow  (Lorenzo),  Voice  of  Joseph,  eto.  Liverpool  and  Loud.  1852;  Only  Way 
to  be  Saved.  London,  1851;  Madras,  1853;  Italian  Mission.  n.d.;  Ia 
Voiz  de  Joseph,  eto.  Turin  (Italy),  1851;  Exposition  des  Premier  Prin- 
cipes  de  la  Doctrine  de  I'Eglise  de  Jesus  Christ,  eto.    Turin  (Italy),  1851. 

Snow  (Z.)  (Atty-GenL),  Communications  to  Utah  Legislature.  Salt  Lake 
C&ty,  1872;  Salt  Lake  City,  1874;  Correspondence  with  Wm  Clayton 
(Auditor,  eto.)  Salt  Lake  City,  1872;  Opinion  on  Brigham  Young. 
Liverpool,  1852. 

Sonoma  ((3al.),  Democrat. 

Soayiem  Quarterlv  Review.    New  Orleans,  etc,  1842  et  seq. 

Spaulding  (Samuel  J.),  Spanlding  Memorial;  A  Genealogical  History,  eto. 
Boston,  1872. 

Spence  (Thos),  Settlers'  Guide.    New  York,  1862. 

Spencer  (Orson),  Letters  Exhibiting  the  Most  Prominent  Doctrines  of  the 
Church,  eto.  Liverpool,  1848;  London,  1852;  Patriarchal  Order,  or 
Plurali^  of  Wives,  etc.  Liverpool,  1853;  Report  to  President  Young 
on  the  Prussian  Mission.  Liverpool  and  London,  1853;  Most  Prominent 
Doctrines  of  the  Latter-day  Saints.    Salt  Lake  City,  1874. 


slii  authobhies  gonsulxed. 

spiritual  Conrtship  aad  Bianiage  of  the  Mormons.    London,  n.d. 
Spiritual- Wife  Doctrine  of  the  Mormona.    Bspoit  of  the  Jadgas  of  Utah 

Territory.    Chelteuham  (Eng.),  1852. 
Spring  Lake  Villa  (Utah),  Farmer's  Oracle. 

Stanford  (Jos),  Sketch  of  Weber  County.    MS.;  Ogden  Git^    MS. 
Stansbury  (Howard),  Die  Mormonen,  etc.    Statt^gart^  1854;  Szped.  to  VaUey 

of  Great  Salt  Lake.    Philadelphia,  1855.  2  vols. 
Staples  (Dav.  J.),  Liddents  and  Information.    MS. 
Statistical  Report  of  Stakes  of  Zion.    MS. 
Stayner  (Arthor),  B^port  on  the  Mannfaatnre  of  Sugar.    Salt  Lake  Gity, 

18S4. 
Stayner  (C.  W.),  Farmen'  and  Miners*  MannaL    Salt  Lake  City,  1883. 
St  Clair  (D.  L.),  To  the  Follovers  of  the  Latter-day  Sainti.    Cheltenham 

(Eng.),  1840. 
Stenhouae  (T.  B.  H.),  Expose  of  Polygamy.    New  York,  1872;  Les  Mormons, 

etc.    Lausanne,  1854;  The  Bocky  Mountain  Saints.    New  York,  1873. 
Stenhonse  (Mrs  T.  B.  H.),  Tell  it  All,  etc    Hartford,  1879;  An  Englishwoman 

in  Utah.    London,  1880;  A  Lady's  Life  among  tiie  Mormons.    New 

York,  1872. 
Stevenson  (H.)>  Lecture  on  Mormonism.    Newcastle  (Eng.),  1839. 
St  George  (Utah),  Pomologist  and  Gardener. 
Stillman  (Jas  W.),  Speech  on  the  Mormon  Qnestioiu    Boston,  1884. 
St  Louis  Democrat;  Luminary. 
Stockton  (Cal.),  Herald;  IndCT)endeni, 

Stone  ( W.  F. ),  The  Mormon  Problem.    MS. ;  The  Saints  at  Pneblo.    MS. 
Sturtevant  (J.  M.)i  lieviaw  of  Mormonism  in  All  Ages,  in  Amec  Bib.  Bepo«.» 

2d  ser.,  ix.  109. 
Successor  in  the  Prophet's  Oflloe,  eto.    Piano  (HL) 
Suisun  (Cal.),  Eepublican. 

Sunday-school  Dialogues  and  Bedtations,  Book  now  1.    Salt  I^ke  Oty,  1884^ 
Sunderland  (L.),  Mormonism  Exposed,  1841;  New  York,  1842. 
Sutter  Co.  Hist.  17. 
Sweet  (J.  B.),  The  Book  of  Mormon  and  the  Latter-day  Saints.    London, 

1857. 

Talmage  (De  Witt),  Speeches,  etc 

Tanner  (Mary  J. ),  Fugitive  Poems.    Salt  Lake  City,  1880. 

Taylder  (T.  W .  P.),  Mormon's  Own  Book,  etc  London,  1845, 1857;  Material- 
ism  of  the  Mormons,  etc    Woolwich  (Eng.),  1849. 

Taylor  (B.  F.),  Sunmier  Savory,  etc.    Chicago,  187^. 

Taylor  (John),  Three  Nights'  Public  Discussion,  at  Bonloene-sur-mer. 
Liverpool,  1850;  Aux  Amis  de  la  V^rit^  Beligieuse.  n.<£;  De  la  Ne- 
cessity de  Nouvelles  Revelations  pronvte  par  la  Bible.  n.d. ;  Traits  snr 
leBaptdme.  n.d;  Buchder  Mormonen.  Hamburg,  1851;  Zion'sPanier. 
Hamburg,  1851;  Government  of  God.  Liverpool  and  London,  1852;  Be- 
plies  to  Vice-President  Colfax.  Salt  Lake  City,  1870;  On  the  decision  of 
the  Supreme  Court  of  the  U.  S.  in  the  case  of  Geo.  Beynolds.  Jan.  13, 
1879,  Salt  Lake  City;  Discourse  at  the  General  Conference  Salt  Lake 
City,  April  9, 1882;  Early  BecoUections.  MS. ;  Epistle  to  the  Presidents 
of  Stakes,  eto.  Salt  Lake  City,  1882;  Items  on  Priesthood.  Salt  Lake 
City,  1881,  1882;  On  Marriage  and  Succession  in  the  Priesthood.  Salt 
Lake  Citv,  1882;  Beminiscences  of  the  First  Y^'s  Journey  across  the 
Plains.  MS.;  The  Mediation  and  Atonement  of  Our  Lord  and  Savior 
Jesus  Christ.  Salt  Lake  City,  1882;  Tmth  Defended,  etc  Liverpool, 
1840. 

Taylor  (John)  and  Others,  Epistle  of  the  Twelve  Apostles,  etc  S.  L.  City, 
1877;  Circular  from  the  Twelve  Apostles.  S.  L.  City,  April  16^  1880; 
A  String  of  Pearls.    Salt  Lgkke  City,  1882. 

T.  C.  B,,  What  I  Saw  in  Utah.    MS. 

Testimony  of  the  Great  Prophet,  etc    Liverpool,  n.  impt. 


AUTHOBITIES  OOKSULTED.  zliii 

The  Book  of  Mormon  a  Foigeiy.    London  and  Leamington,  1860. 

TIm  Book  of  Mormon,  History  and  Contents.    London  and  Leamingtony  1B60L 

The  Church  of  LAtter-day  Saints,  in  Old  and  New,  u.  1870. 

Theaigr  of  the  Saints,  in  LitteU's  Lir.  Aga,  had.  186L 

The  Delegate  from  Utah  (Geo.  Q.  Cannon).    n.d. 

The  Diamond.     Voree  (Wis.),  1848. 

The  Doctrine  ol  the  Latter-day  Saintt.    London,  n.d. 

The  Doctrines  of  MormonisoL    London,  n.d. 

The  Enugrant  Oaravan,  in  Chamhers's  Jonr.,  lilL  1876. 

The  External  Evidences  of  the  Book  of  Monnon  ig*""<»^^     London,  n.d. 

The  Fowlera'  Snare.    London,  1880. 

The  Galaxy.    Now  York,  1866  et  seq. 

The  Gates  of  the  Monnon  H^  Opened.    London,  n.d. 

The  Hand-book  of  Beferenoe  to  flistory,  etc.,  of  Latter  day  Sftinta.    Salt 
Lake  aty,  1884. 

The  Latter-day^Saints,  in  Fortnightly  Rev.,  ziL  1869. 

The  life  and  CSuuraoter  of  Joseph  Smith.    London  and  Ti^*"*"^*'^^!  1850l 

The  Mining  Indnstoy.    DenTsr  (OoL),  1881. 

The  Monnon  Doctrine  of  Polyguny.    London,  1853. 

The  Monnon  Impostore,  eto.    London,  1851. 

The  Mormon  Metropolis.    Sslt  Lake  City,  1883. 

The  Mormon  Problem,  in  Old  and  New,  L  1870. 

The  Mormonites,  in  Land.  Month.  ReT.,  new  ser.,  iiL  1842. 

The  Mormons  hi  Utah,  in  UtteU's  Liv.  Ase,  xlvL  1865w 

The  Mormons  or  Latter-day  Saints,  witn  Memoirs  of  ths  LUs  of  Joseph 
Smith,  the  American  Mahomet.    London  ( ). 

The  Mormons,  or  Life  in  Utah.    Birmingham,  n.d. 

The  Mysteries  of  Mormonism.    New  York,  1882. 

The  Restorer  (in  SngUsh  and  Welah),  Monthly;  Merthyr  TrdfiL  Wales» 
1864. 

The  Sinritoal-Wife  Doctrine  of  the  Mormons.    Manchester  (Bng.),  n«d. 

The  Two  Ptophets  of  Mormonism,  in  Oath.  World,  zzyL  1878. 

13ie  Utah  Msxnzine,  1868-69. 

The  Voice  ofTmth,  etc    Nanvoo,  1844. 

The  Yankee  Mahomet^  in  Am.  Whis  Bey.,  new  ser.,  viL  1851. 

Theobald  (J.),  Mormonism  Disiectea. 

Thomas  (E.  A.),  in  No.  Amer.  Bev.,  1884.  Fortnightly  Bev^  zxzri.  414; 
Potter's  Amer.  Monthly,  xru.  298. 

Hiomas  (John),  Bise,  Ptogreis,  and  Dispersion  of  the  Monnons.  London, 
BdinbninKh,  snd  Nottingham. 

Thomnon  (Charles),  Evidences  In  Proof  of  the'  Book  of  Mormon;  Batavia 
(N.  Y.)  and  New  York,  1841;  Proclamatu>a.and  Warning  to  the  Lihab- 
itantsof  America. 

Thornton  (J.  <).),  On^^on  and  Oidifiimia  in  184a    N.  Y.,  1840.    2to1b, 

Three  Nupits'  PabUo  Disoonrse  at  Bonlogne-sor-mec,  etc    Liverpool,  1850. 

Tice  (J.  H.),  Over  the  Plains,  eto.    St  Louis,  1872. 

Times  and  Seasons.  Commeroe  (HI),  1880;  Naavoo  (BL),  1840-40.  6  vols, 
in  2. 

Tithing.    Piano  (111.) 

Todd(John),  The Snnset Land.    Boston,  1870. 

Torqnemada,  L  609-10. 

Townsend  (O.  A.),  The  Mormon  Trials  at  Salt  Lake  CHI7.    New  York»  1871. 

Townsend  (J.  K.),  NanatiTe  of  a  Jommey,  etc    Philadelphia,  1839. 

Townsend,  Mormon  Trisls.    n.d. 

Townshend  (F.  T.)»  Ten  Thousand  Miles  of  Trayel,  etc    London,  I860. 

Tracy  (Mrs  N.  N.),  Nanative.    MSL 

ttm  oi  Jos  Smith,  Jr,  and  Others,  for  High  Treason  and  Other  Crimes 
sfldnst  the  State  of  Misioiiri.    26th  cong.  2dseBs.,  Sen.  Doc  180,  Feb. 
1/S^  184L 
of  the  Witnesses  to  the  Besozrection  of  Jesns.    Piano  (Bl.),  1870. 
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iUt  AUTH0BITJ[£S  CONSULTED. 

Tribune  Almanac.    N.  T.,  1838  et  wq. 

Triplett  (Frank),  Conquering  the  WildemesB.    New  York  and  St  Looia,  1883. 

Tnie  Latter-day  Saints*  Herald.    Cincinnati  (O.)  and  Piano  (UL),  1860^72. 

Truth  by  Three  Witnesaes:  A  Warning  Voice.    Piano  (m.) 

Truth  niade  Manifest:  A  Dialogue.     Piano  (111.) 

Tucker  (Pomeroy),  Origin,  Rise,  etc,  of  Mormonism.    New  York,  1867. 

TuUidge  (Edward  W.),  Life  of  Brigham  Young.  N.  Y.,  1876;  life  of  Jo- 
seph the  Prophet.  Salt  Lake  City,  1878;  Women  of  Mormondom.  N.  Y., 
1877;  Quarterly  Maf^azine.  S.  L.  City,  1880  et  seq.;  Monn.  Common- 
wealtii,  in  Galaxy,  iL  366.  Monn.  Theoc,  in  Id.,  iL  209,  ir.  541;  Refor- 
mation, etc..  Harper's  Mag.,  xliii.  602;  Autobic«rahpy.  MS.;  Brigham 
Young  and  Mormonism,  in  Qalaxy,  Sept.  1867;  views  of  Mormoriam,  in 
Id.,  Oct.  1,  1866;  Leaders  in  the  Mormon  Reform  Movement,  iu  Phren. 
Jour.,  July  1871;  The  Mormons,  etc,  in  Id.,  Jan.  1870;  The  Utah  G^n- 
tUes,  etc,  in  Id.,  May  1871;  Wm  H.  Hooper,  of  Utah,  in  Id.,  Nov.  1870; 
History  of  Salt  Lake  aty. 

TuUidge's  Quarter^  Magadnc    Salt  Lake  City,  1880  et  seq. 

Tumbull  (W.),  A  Call  to  the  Unconverted.*  IdTorpool,  n.d. 

Turner  (J.  B.),  Mormonism  in  All  Ages.    New  York,  1842. 

Turner  (0.),  Origin  of  the  Mormon  Imposture,  in  littell's  lir.  Age,  Aug.  dO, 
1851. 

Tuscarora  (Ner.),  Times;  Review. 

TuthUl,  Colorado. 

Tuthill,  HiBt  Cal.    San  Frandsoo,  1866. 

Tyler  (Daniel),  History  of  the  Mormon  Battalion.    Salt  Lake  City,  1881. 

Tyson  (Thomas),  Joseph  Smith,  the  Great  American  Impostor.  London, 
1852. 

Ud^m  Seion.    Wales. 
Umonville  (Nov.),  Silver  State 

United  States  Geolog.  Explor.  of  40th  Paimllel,  by  Clarence  King.    Wash- 
ington, 1870. 
United  States  Oeolog.  Surv.  West  of  100th  Merid.   (€^.   W.  Wheeler); 

Bulletins;  Reports  and  Various  Publications.    Washington,  1874  et  seq. 

4to.    Atlas  sheets.    Maps. 
United  States  Government  Documents:  Accounts;  Agriculture;  Army  R^- 

ulations;  Army  Meteorological  Register;  Banks;  Bureau  of  Statistics; 

Census;  Ck>mmeroe,  Foreign  and  Domestic;  Commerce  and  Navi^tion; 

Commercial  Relations;  Ongressionai  Directory;  Education;  Enpneers; 

Finance;  Indian  AflQEurs;  Interior;  Land  Office;  Meteorological  Reports; 

Mint;  Ordnance;  Pacific  Railroad;  Patent  Office;  Postmaster-Greneral; 

Post-offices;  Quartermaster-general;  Revenue;  U.  S.  Official  Register — 

cited  by  their  dates. 
United  States  Government  Documents:  House  Exec  Doc;  House  Journal; 

House  Miscel.  Doc;  House  Com.  Reports;  Message  and  Documents; 

Senate  Exec  Doc;  Journal;  Miscel.  Doc;  0>m.  Repts — cited  by  con- 
fess and  session.    Many  of  these  documents  have,  nowever,  separate 

titles,  for  which  see  author  or  topic 
University  of  Deseret.     Annual  Catalogues,  1868  et  seq.;  Circulars;  Bien* 

nial  Reports. 
Upper  Missouri  Advertiser.     1838. 
U.  F.  R.  R.,  Report  of  Saml  B.  Reed. 

U.  S.  Charters  and  Constitutions.     Washington,  1877.    2  vols. 
Utah:  A  Bill  to  Establish  a  Territorial  Government.    Waahingtoo.  1850. 
Utah  Almanac 

Utah  and  its  People.    New  York,  1882. 
Utah  and  the  Mormons,  in  The  New  Englander,  vi.  1854. 
Utah  Board  of  Trade,  Resources  and  Attractions,  etc    Salt  Lake  City,  1879. 
Utah  Central  R.  R.  Company,  Grants,  Rights  and  Privileges,  etc    Salt  Lako 

City,  1871. 
Utah  Commission,  Special  Report.    Washington,  1884. 


AUTHOHmBS  CONSULTED.  sdr 

Utah  Gommiaion,  the  Edmmida  Act,  Reporta  of  the  Gomminiooen,  BaleK^ 
BegoktionB,  etc.     Salt  Lake  City,  1&4. 

Utih,  GoDiiitation  of  the  StaU  of.    Salt  Uke  City,  188SL 

Uteh,  Gonnty  Sketches  by  ▼arioos  anthon.    MS. 

Utah,  Elfiction  Lawb.     Salt  Lake  Oily.    n.d. 

Utah,  in  Beadle*a  Monthly,  Jnlv  1860. 

Utah:  Its  Silver  Mines  and  Other  Besoaroes.    n.d. 

Utah  Joomals  of  Council  and  House,  1851  et  seq.,  together  with  the  other 
Pablio  Documents  printed  by  the  territory,  which  are  cited  in  my  notes 
by  their  titles  and  datee,  the  title  consisting  of  ' Utah,'  followed  by  one 
of  the  following  heading^:  Act;  Adjutant  General's  Report;  A^cul- 
tonl;  Chaneellor  of  Uniyersity  Reports;  Corporations;  Council  aud 
House  Bills,  Gonnty  Financial  Reports,  Deseret  ^gpo,  and  Manufao. 
Society ;  Stat.  Reports;  DomestioRelations;  Electioui,  Fisheries;  Inaugural 
Addrosea  of  GoTemors,  Messsges  and  Documents;  Joint  Resolutions; 
Land  Acts;  Laws;  Memorials;  Militia;  Mines  and  Mining;  Political  Code; 
Revenue  Laws;  School  Law;  Secretary  of  Territory  lUports;  Superin- 
tendent of  District  Schools  Reports;  Territorial  Auditor  Reports;  Ter- 
ritorial Librarian  Reports;  Transportation)  Warden  of  Penitentiary 
Reports* 

Utah  Miscellany.    Ma 

Utah  Notes.    MS. 

Utsh  Pamphlets,  Political,  containing  the  following:  Aignment  before  Commr 
of  Intl  Revenue,  etc ;  Bates  (Qeorge  C. ),  Ar^^ument  in  Baker  habeas  cor- 
pus case;  Cannon  (Geo.  Q.),  Review  of  decision  of  U.  S.  Supreme  Court; 
Oagett  (Wm  H.),  Speech  sgainst  admission  of  Utsh  as  a  state;  Consti- 
tution of  State  of  Deseret  and  Memorial;  Cramn  (A.  H. ),  Speech  on 
execution  of  laws  in  Utah;  Fitch  (Thos),  Speech  on  Utah  Bill;  Speech 
on  Lsnd  Grants  and  Indian  Policy;  Speech  on  the  Utah  Problem;  Re- 
ply to  Memorial  of  Salt  Lake  Bar;  Hooper  (W.  H.),  Speech  amnst  the 
*'Cullom  Bill;*'  Repl^r  to  Clagett;  Kinney  (Jno.  F.),  Reply  to  Fernando 
Wood;  Laws  concerning  Naturalization,  etc.;  Memorial  of  Citizens  of 
Salt  Lake  City;  Musser  (A.  M.),  Fruits  of  Mormo^ism;  Paine  (H.  £.), 
Argument  in  Contested  Election,  etc.;  Review  of  Opinion  of  U.  S.  Su- 
preme Court  by  an  old  Lawyer;  Reynolds  (Gea),  vs  U.  S.;  Snow  (Z.), 
(Terrtl  Atty.-GenL),  Communication  to  Legislative  Assembly;  Commu- 
nication to  Terr.  House  of  Rep.;  Taylor  (John),  Interview  with  0.  J. 
Hollister,  etc 

Utih  Pamphlets,  Religions,  oontaining  the  following:  Minutes  of  Special 
Conference  of  Au^st  28,  1852,  at  Salt  Lake  Ci^;  Eitract  from  a  MS. 
entitied  The  Peace-maker;  Skelton  (Robt)  and  Meik(J.  P.),  A  Defence 
of  Mormonism;  Pratt  (0.),  Smith  (Geo.  A.),  and  Cannon  (Geo.  Q.),  Dis- 
courses on  Celestial  Biarriage;  Hyde  (0.),  Sketch  of  Travels  and  Minis- 
try; Colfax  (S.),  The  Mormon  Question;  Taylor  (John),  Reply  to  Colfax; 
Newman  (Rev.  Dr.),  A  Sermon  on  Plural  Marriage;  Pratt  (0.),  Reply 
to  Newman;  Zion's  Cooperative  Mercantile  Institution,  Constitution  and 
]^-]aws;  Utah  Central  R«  R.  Grants,  Rights  and  Privileges;  Smith 
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CHAPTER  I. 

DISCX>VEBIE3  OF  THE  SPANIABDS. 

1640-1777. 
FftAKosoo  Vazquez  db  Cobonado  at  CinoLA-- EzTZDirioir  of  Pidbo  ds 

TOBAB   AND    FaTHXR    JX7AN    DI    PaDILLA— ThET    HeAR    Of    A    LaBGI 

KrrxB^-GABciA  Lofxz  j>h  CIrdknas  Sent  in  Sxabch  of  It— The  First 
Europeans  to  Approach  Utah— Route  of  CIrdenas— Mythical 
Mafs->Part  of  the  Northern  Mtstert— Journey  of  Dominouex 

AND  ESCALANTE — ^ThS  CoURSE  ThXY  FOLLOWED — ThE  RiTERS  ThEY 

Cbossed— The  Ck)MANCHB8— Region  of  the  Great  Lakes— Riverh 
Tdcfanooob,   San  Buenaventura,  and  Others — The  Ck>uNTRY  of 

the  TuTAS — ROCTB  FROM  SaNTA  Ft  TO  MONTEREY— ThE  FrIARB  TaLK 

OF  the  Lake  Country — ^Return  of  the  Spaniards  to  ZuSi  and 
March  to  Santa  Fi. 

As  Francisco  Vazquez  de  Coronado  was  joumeyinff 
from  Culiacan  to  the  north  and  east  in  1540,  he  rested 
at  Cibola,  that  is  to  say  Zufii,  and  while  waiting  for 
the  main  army  to  come  forward,  expeditions  were  sent 
out  in  various  directions.  One  of  these,  consisting 
of  twenty  men  under  Pedro  de  Tobar,  and  attended 
by  Father  Juan  de  Padilla,  proceeded  north-westward, 
and  after  five  days  reached  Tusayan,  or  the  Moqui 
villages,  which  were  quickly  captured.  Among  other 
matters  of  interest,  information  was  here  given  of  a 
large  river  yet  farther  north,  the  people  who  lived 
upon  its  banks  being  likewise  very  large. 

Returning  to  Cibola,  Tobar  reported  what  had  been 

said  concerning  this  river;  whereupon  Captain  Garcia 

Lopez  de  Cardenas  was  sent  with  twelve  men  to 

explore  it,   Pedro    de  Sotomayor  accompanying  to 

(1) 
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chronicle  the  expedition.  Obtaining  at  Tusayan,  where 
he  was  well  received,  guides  and  carriers,  with  an 
ample  supply  of  provisions,  Cdrdenas  marched  for 
twenty  days,  probably  in  a  north-westerly  direction,* 

^  I  flay  probftbl^,  thoagh  in  my  own  mind  there  ui  little  doubt.  The  Spen- 
iards  were  explormg  northward.  They  had  lately  traversed  the  region  to 
their  south-weety  and  inntead  of  wishing  to  retrace  their  steps  they  would  be 
likely  to  keep  up  well  away  from  their  former  track.  It  is  true  that  one  nur- 
rative  gives  the  direction  as  west;  but  then  the  same  writer  places  Tnsan,  or 
Tusayan,  west  of  CiboU,  which  if  the  latter  be  Zu2U,  and  the  former  Moqui, 
ia  incorrect.  Hien,  if  their  direction  from  the  Moqui  towns  was  the  same 
as  this  writer  declares  it  to  have  been  in  traTemnff  to  that  p1ace»  the 
Spaniards  at  this  time  certainly  struck  the  CSolorado  witiiin  the  limits  oif  the 
present  Utah.  Escalante,  Carta  de  £8  Oct.  1775 ,  MS.,  placed  Moqui  west 
of  Zu2i,  but  a  little  north  of  west,  with  tiie  Yutas  their  neighbor  on  the 
north.  It  is  sufficiently  plain  that  Cibola  was  Zufii,  and  Tusayan  Moqui, 
and  as  a  matter  of  fact  the  latter  is  in  a  noith-westerly  direction  from  the 
former.  That  they  went  due  west  and  crossed  the  LiUle  Colorado  without 
any  mention  of  that  stream  is  not  likely;  because,  first,  it  is  not  twenty  days 
distant  from  the  Moquis,  and  the  stream  when  reach^  does  not  answer  to 
their  description.  It  was  the  graat  river  they  wished  to  find,  and  a  north- 
west course  would  be  the  most  direct.  Further  than  this,  it  is  stated  plainly 
that  the  point  at  which  they  discovered  the  river  was  much  nearer  its  source 
than  where  the  Spaniards  had  previously  seen  it.  Upon  the  direction  then 
taken  hangs  the  question  as  to  the  first  Europeans  to  enter  Utah.  I  deem  the 
matter  of  sufficient  importance  to  give  both  the  originals  and  the  translations 
of  two  of  the  most  complete  and  reliable  narratives  of  the  expedition.  The 
first  and  fullest  we  find  in  the  Reiation  de  CaMaiieda  of  CoroDado*s  expedi- 
tion, Tertiaux-Compam,  s^rie  i.  tom.  ix.  61-5,  which  reads  as  follows: 

'  Comme  don  P^ro  de  Tobar  avait  rempli  sa  mission,  il  revint  sui*  ses  pas 
et  rendit  compte  au  g^n^ral  de  ce  qu*il  avait  vu.  Celui-ci  fit  partir  sur-le- 
champ  don  Gard-Lopez  de  Cardenas  et  douze  antres  personnes  pour  al)er 
visiter  cette  riviere;  cet  officier  fut  trte-bien  re^u  et  parfaitement  traits  par 
les  indiens  de  Tusayan,  qui  lui  donn^rent  des  ^ides  pour  continuer  sa  route. 
Kos  soldats  partirent  charffte  de  vivres,  les  mdiens  les  ayant  averds  qn*il 
iallait  traverser  un  desert  ae  vingt  joum«)es  de  lonir  avant  d'entrer  dans  nn 
pays  habits.  Aprto  ces  vingt  joum^es  de  marche  lis  arriv^rent  en  effet  4 
cette  riviere,  dout  les  bords  sont  tellement  ^levte  (^u'ils  croyaient  £tre  k  trois 
on  qnatre  lieues  en  Fair.  Le  pays  est  convert  de  pms  baa  et  rabougiis;  il  est 
expose  au  nord,  et  le  froid  y  est  si  violent,  que,  quoique  Ton  itt  en  ^td,  oa 
pouvait  k  peine  le  supporter.  Les  Espagnols  marcn^rent  pendant  trois  jonrs 
le  long  de  ces  montagnes,  esp^rant  toujours  trouver  une  dcscente  pour  arrirer 
k  la  rividre  qui,  d'en  haut,  ne  paraiasait  pas  avoir  plus  d'une  brasse  de  lATffe, 
et  qui,  selon  les  Indiens,  avait  plus  d*une  demi-lieue;  mais  il  fut  impossiDle 
de  s'y  rendre.  £tant  parvenus  deux  ou  trois  jours  aprte  dans  nn  endroit  oti 
la  descente  leur  parut  plus  facile,  le  capitaine  Melgosa,  Juan  Galersjs  et  un 
soldat  qui  ^talent  les  plus  lagers  de  la  iMmde,  rdsolnrent  de  faire  une  tenta- 
tive, lis  descendirant  jusqu'k  oe  que  cenx  qui  dtaient  reet^  en  haut  lea 
euBsent  perdus  de  ven.  lis  revinrent  vers  les  quatre  heures  du  soir,  diaant 
qu'ils  avaient  trouv^  tant  de  difficult^s,  ou'ik  iravaient  pa  arriver  jusqu'en 
bos;  car  ce  qui  d'en  haut  semblait  facile,  ne  T^tait  pas  du  tout  <}uana  oa 
approchait.  lis  ajout^rent  ^u'ils  ^taient  parvenus  k  environ  nn  tiers  de  la 
descente,  et  que  do  Ik,  la  riviere  paraissait  a6jk  trfes  grande,  ce  qui  oonfinnait 
CO  quo  les  indiens  avaient  dit.  lis  assur^rent  que  quelques  rochers  que  l'<m 
voyait  d'cn  haut,  et  qui  parairaait  2k  peino  do  la  hauteur  d*an  homme  ^taient 
plu3  hauts  que  la  tour  de  la  cath^drale  de  Seville.    Les  Espagnols  oentoent 
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through  a  desert  country  until  he  discovered  the  river, 
but  from  such,  high  banks  that  he  could  not  reach  it 
It  ¥7as  the  river  called  the  Tizon,  and  it  flowed  from 
the  north-east  toward  the  south-west.  It  seemed  to 
the  Spaniards  when  they  first  descried  it  that  they 
^ere  on  mountains  through  which  the  river  had  cut 

de  •uirre  lea  rochen  qni  bordeut  1a  rivi^,  parce  qn'on  y  manqnait  d'ean. 
Jmque-lji  Us  a^aleDt  6t^  oblige  chaque  aoir  de  s'avanoer  nne  Ueue  ou  dem 
dans  linUrieur  pour  en  tnniTer.  Qoand  Ua  earent  march^  pendant  troia  ou 
qoatie  ionra.  In  goidea  lear  dtelar^rent  qn'il  6tait  impoaaible  d'aller  plna 
kin,  qnon  ne  tronverait  pea  d*eaa  de  qnatre  joura;  que  qnand  lea  Indiena 
nanient  oette  roate,  ila  emmenaient  avec  eux  dea  femmes  charfftea  de  cale- 
iMffiBes  rempliea  d'eau,  at  qu*ila  en  enterraient  une  partie  pour  lea  retrouYei 
an  retour;  qne  d'aUleoia  ila  paroonraient  en  nn  Jour  antant  de  chemin  que 
lea  Espagnola  en  deux.  Cette  riviere  6tait  cello  ciel  Tizon.  On  arriva  bean- 
eonp  ploa  prte  de  sa  aooroe  que  de  Tendroit  o<&  Melcbior  Diaz  et  sea  gens 
Favaient  traverate,  et  Ton  sut  plua  tard  que  lea  Indiena  dont  on  avait  parU 
^talent  de  la  m&ne  nation  que  ceux  que  Dias  avait  tus.  Lea  Espagnols 
rerinrent  done  sur  leura  paa,  et  cette  exp^tion  n*ent  paa  d'antre  rdsultat. 
Pendant  la  marche,  ila  arriv^rent  k  une  cascade  t^vd.  tombait  d'un  rocher. 
Lea  guides  dirent  que  lea  criataux  blanca  aui  pendaient  k  I'entour  6taient  du 
aeL  On  en  recneillit  une  quantity  que  1  on  emporta,  et  qu'on  distribua  ii 
GiboUy  oil  Ton  lendit  oompte  par  toit  au  g^n^rial  de  tout  ce  que  l*on  ayai% 
Tu.  Gard-Lopez  avait  emmend  avec  Ini  un  certain  P^dro  de  Sotomayor,  q*i/. 
etait  chroniouenr  de  I'exp^dition.  Toua  lea  villages  de  oette  province  sent 
lestte  noa  alii^ay  maia  on  ne  lea  a  paa  visits  depuis,  et  Ton  n*a  tent^  aucunc 
d^converte  de  ce  cdt^. ' 

As  soon  as  Don  P^ro  de  Tobar  had  fulfilled  hia  mission,  he  returned  and 

gave  the  general  an  account  of  what  he  had  seen.    The  latter  immediately 

ordered  Son  Gazei-Lopes  de  CArdenas,  and  12  other  persona,  to  go  and  visit 

that  river;  this  officer  was  weU  received  and  politely  treated  by  the  Indians 

of  Tnaayan,  who  furnished  him  with  guides  to  continue  hia  journey.    Our 

•oldiera  departed  loaded  with  proviaiona,  the  Indians  having  notified  them 

that  it  was  necessary  to  travel  20  davs  through  a  desert  befcftv  entering  any 

inhabited  country.    After  this  20  days'  march,  they  arrived  at  that  river 

whose  banks  are  of  such  a  height  that  it  seemed  to  them  that  they  were  three 

or  four  leagues  up  in  the  air.    The  country  is  covered  with  low  and  stunted 

pines,  exposed  to  the  nortii,  and  the  cold  is  so  violent  that,  although  it  was 

aommer,  ene  could  hardly  endure  it.      The  Spaniarda  during  three  davs 

aldrted  thoae  mountains,  always  in  the  hope  of  finding  a  descent  to  reach  the 

river,  which  from  above  appeared  to  be  no  more  than  a  fathom  in  width,  and 

which,  according  to  the  Indiana,  was  more  than  half  a  league  wide;  but  all 

their  efforts  were  vain.    Two  or  three  days  later,  they  arrived  at  a  place 

where   the   descent  seemed  easier;  Captain  Melffosa  Juan  Oaleras  and  a 

•(ddier  who  were  the  lightest  men  of  the  oand,  res^ved  to  make  an  attempt. 

They  descended  until  those  who  had  remained  on  the  top  had  lost  sight  of 

them.     They  returned  at  about  four  o'clock  in  the  afternoon,  saying  they  had 

faond  so  many  difficulties  that  they  could  not  reach  the  bottom;  for,  what 

■ecmed  easy  from  above  was  not  at  all  so  when  approaching  the  water.    They 

added  that  they  came  down  about  one  third  of  the  descent,  and  that  even 

from  there  the  river  aeemed  very  large.    This  statement  confirmed  wliat 

the  Indisms  had  aaid.     The  three  men  affirmed  that  some  rocks  seen  from 

above  and  which  appeared  to  be  of  the  height  of  a  man,  were  higher  than 

tike  tower  of  the  cathedral  of  Seville.     The  ^laniards  stopped  following  the 

locks  that  bordered  the  river  on  account  of  the  lack  of  water.     Until  then, 

they  had  been  obliged  to  advance  one  or  two  leagues  in  the  interior  to  find 
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a  chasm  only  a  few  feet  wide,  but  which  if  they 
might  believe  the  natives  was  half  a  league  across. 
In  vain  for  several  days,  with  their  faces  toward  the 
south  and  west,  they  sought  to  escape  from  the 
mountains  that  environed  them,  and  descend  to  the 
river,  for  they  were  suffering  from  thirst.     At  length 

aome.  When  tbey  had  marched  dnring  three  or  four  days,  the  ffaides  declared 
to  them  that  it  was  impoasible  to  oo  nirther,  that  water  would  not  be  foond 
before  four  days;  that  when  the  Indians  travelled  on  this  road,  they  took 
with  them  women  who  carried  calabashes  filled  with  water,  and  they  buried 
a  certain  part,  so  that  they  might  find  it  when  returning;  and  besides  they 
made  in  one  day  as  many  miles  as  the  Spaniards  would  in  two.  This  was  the 
river  del  Tizon.  They  arrived  much  nearer  to  its  source  than  the  plaoe 
where  Melchor  Diaz  and  his  people  had  crossed,  and  it  was  known  later  that 
the  Indians  spoken  of  belonged  to  the  same  nation  as  those  seen  by  IMscl 
The  Spaniards  therefore  came  back,  and  the  expedition  had  no  other  result. 
While  marching,  they  arrived  at  a  cascade  falling  from  a  rock.  The  guides 
affirmed  that  the  white  crystals  hanging  aroxmd  were  salt.  A  quantity  of  it 
was  gathered,  carried  away,  and  distributed  at  Cflx>la,  where  a  written  account 
of  all  that  had  been  seen  was  sent  to  the  general.  Garci-Lopez  had  taken 
with  him  a  certain  Pedro  de  Sotomayor,  who  was  the  chronicler  of  the  expe- 
dition. All  the  villages  of  this  province  have  remained  our  allies,  but  they 
have  not  been  visited  since,  and  no  attempt  at  discovery  has  been  made  in 
that  direction. 

The  other  is  from  a  relation  by  an  unknown  author,  found  in  the  archives 
of  the  Indies,  and  printed  in  Pacheco  and  CdrdentM,  Col,  Doc.,  ^iv.  321-3, 
under  title  of  Relacion  del  suceso  de  la  Jornada  que  Francisco  Vazquex  hito  en 
el  descvhrimiento  de  Cibola^  and  from  which  I  give  the  extract  covering  the 
same  incident: 

'  Vuelto  D.  Pedro  de  Tobar,  €  dada  relacion  de  aquellos  pueblos,  lu^o 
de8pach6  A  D.  Garcfa  Lopez  de  C&rdenas,  maestre  de  campo,  por  el  meamo 
camiuo  oue  habia  venido  D.  Pedro,  ^  que  pasase  de  aqueUa  provincia  de 
Tnzan,  al  Poniente,  6  para  Ida  €  vuelta  de  la  jomada  d  descobrimiento,  le 
Befial6  ocbenta  dias  de  termino  de  ida  6  vuelta,  el  qual  fud  echado  adelante 
de  Tuzan  con  guias  de  los  naturales  que  decian  que  habia  adelante,  poblado, 
aunque  lejos,  andadas  cincnenta  leguas  de  Tuzan  al  Poniente,  ^  ochenta  de 
Cilx)la,  haU6  una  barranca  de  un  rio  que  fud  impoeible  por  una  parte  ni  otra 
hallarlo  baxada  para  caballo,  ni  aun  para  pi^,  sino  por  una  parte  muy  traba- 
xosa,  por  donde  tenia  casi  doe  leguas  de  baxada.  Estaba  la  barranca  tan 
acantillada  de  penas,  que  apenas  TOdian  ver  el  rio,  el  cual,  aun<j^ue  es  segun 
dicen,  tan  to  6  mucbo  mayor  que  el  de  Sevilla,  de  arriba  aparescia  un  arroyo; 
por  manera  oue  aunque  con  narte  diligencia  se  bu8c6  pasada,  €  por  mucnaa 
partes  no  se  lialla,  en  la  cual  estuvieron  artos  dias  con  mucha  necesidad  de 
a^ia,  que  no  la  hallaban,  6  la  del  rio  no  se  podian  aprovecbar  della  aunque  la 
vian ;  6  ii  esta  causa  le  f ud  forzado  k  don  Garcia  Lojpez  volverse  k  donde  hal- 
laron ;  este  rio  venia  del  Nordeste  6  volvia  al  Sur  Sudueste,  por  manera  que 
sin  falta  ninguna  es  aquel  donde  lleg6  Melchor  Diaz.* 

Don  Pedro  de  Tobar  having  returned,  and  having  made  a  report  concern- 
ing those  towns,  D.  Garcfa  Xopez  de  Cdrdenas,  maestre  de  campo,  was 
ordered  to  take  the  same  route  by  which  Don  Pedro  had  come,  and  to  go  on 
from  the  province  of  Tuzan  to  the  westward.  He  was  given  80  days  in  which 
to  make  the  journey,  from  his  departure  until  his  return.  He  went  on 
beyond  Tuzan,  accompanied  by  Indian  guides,  who  told  him  that  farther  on 
there  was  a  settlement.  Having  gone  50  leagues  to  the  westward  of  Tuzan, 
and  80  from  Cibola,  he  came  to  the  canon  of  a  river  adown  the  side  of  which 
there  was  no  descent  practicable  for  horse,  nor  even  for  those  on  foot,  except 
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one  morning  three  of  the  lightest  and  most  active  of 
the  party  crept  over  the  brink  and  descended  until 
they  were  out  of  sight.  They  did  not  return  till 
toward  evening,  when  they  reported  their  failure  to 
reach  the  bottom,  saying  that  the  river,  and  distances 
and  objects,  were  all  much  larger  than  they  seemed 
to  the  beholder  above,  rocks  apparently  no  higher 
than  a  man  being  in  fact  laiger  than  the  cathedral  at 
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Seville.  Compelled  by  thirst  they  retired  from  the 
inhospitable  stream,  and  finally  returned  to  Tusayan 
and  Cibola. 

by  a  way  fidl  of  difficnlties,  «nd  nearly  two  leaffnes  in  length.  The  side  of 
the  cation  was  of  rock  so  steep  that  the  river  was  rarely  discernible,  although, 
aooording  to  report,  it  is  as  great  as  the  river  of  Seville,  or  greater ;  and  from 
above  appeared  a  brook.  I>aring  many  days,  and  in  many  places,  a  way  by 
which  to  pass  the  river  was  sought  in  vain.  During  this  time  there  was 
much  safiTering  from  a  lack  of  water,  for  although  that  of  the  river  was  in 
view,  it  was  unattainable.  For  this  reason  Don  (&rcla  Lopez  was  forced  to 
return.  This  river  comes  from  the  north-east,  and  makes  a  bend  to  the 
sooth-«onth-eaatward;  hence,  beyond  a  doubt,  it  must  be  that  reached  by 
Melehor  Diaz. 

Thns  the  reader  will  be  able  to  determine  the  mr.tterfor  himself  as  clearly 
••  may  be.     For  details  on  €k>ronado's  expedition  see  the  following  author* 
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It  was  not  necessary  in  those  days  that  a  country 
Rhould  be  discovered  in  order  to  be  mapped;  even 
now  we  dogmatize  most  about  what  we  know  least. 
It  is  a  lonely  sea  indeed  that  cannot  sport  mermaids 
and  monsters;  it  were  a  pity  to  have  so  broad  an  ex* 
tent  of  land  without  a  good  wide  sheet  of  water  in  it; 
BO  the  Conihas  Regio  cum  Vicinis  Gentihvs  shows  a 
large  lake,  called  Conibas,  connecting  by  a  very  wide 
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Map  ntOM  Maoin,  1611. 

river  apparently  with  a  northern  sea.  I  give  herewith 
another  map  showing  a  lake  large  enough  to  swallow 

ities,  though  ooxnparativcly  few  of  them  make  mention  of  the  adTentorea 
of  Captain  Cdrdenas  on  the  Colorado:  Jfamuato,  Viaggi^  iii.  359-63;  J/cJd- 
hiyt'a  Voy.,  iii.  373-9;  Mota-PadUla,  Cong.  N,  Go/.,  iii.  14,  15^-69;  Tor- 
guemada^  i.  609-10;  Htrrera^  dec.  vi.  lib.  ix.  cap.  xL-zii.;  Beaumont^  Hist. 
Mich.,  MS.,  407-22,  482-646,  624-5;  OwVrfo.  iv.  19;  ViUagrd,  Nisi.  JV. 
M€X,j  19  et  seq.;  Oomara,  /Jist,  Ind.,  272-4;  Bemal  Diaz,  Hist,  Verdad.^ 
235;  Benzoni,  Hist,  Mundo  Nuovo,  107;  Bibcu,  HvU.  Triumpho$,  20-7;  i'ene- 
gaSf  NoL  CcU.,  i.  167-9;  Clavigero,  Storia  Vol.,  163;  Alegre,  Hist,  Comp. 
Jesus,  i.  233-8;  Salmeron,  in  Doc,  Hist,  Mex.,  3d  ser.  pt.  iv.  7-9;  Notieias,  in 
Id.,  671-2;  Cavo,  Tres  Siglos,  i.  127-9;  Lorenzana,  in  CorUs,  Hist,  Mex.^ 
S25.  These  might  be  followed  by  a  long  list  of  modern  writers,  for  which  1 
will  refer  the  raider  to  Hiht.  North  Mexican  States^  this  series^ . 
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ntali  and  Idaho  combined,  and  diBcharging  its  waters 
by  two  great  rivers  into  the  Pacific.  This  species  of 
gec^raphy  was  doubtless  entirely  satisfactory  to  the 
wise  men  of  this  world  until  they  came  to  know  bet- 
ter about  it.  If  the  reader  will  look  over  the  chap- 
ters on  the  Northern  Mystery  in  my  History  o/tne 
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NorUiwest  Coast  he  may  learn  further  of  absurditieB 
in  map-niaking. 

A  more  extended  and  pronounced  exploration  waa 
that  of  two  Pranciscan  friars,  one  the  visitador  comi- 
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Bario  of  New  Mexico,  Francisco  Atanasio  Dominguez, 
and  the  other  ministro  doctrinero  of  Zufti,  Silvestre 
Velez  de  Escalante,  who  set  out  from  Santa  ¥6  July 
29,  1776,  for  the  purpose  of  discovering  a  direct  route 
to  Monterey,  on  the  seaboard  of  Alta  California. 
New  Mexico  had  now  been  known  nearly  two  and  a 
half  centuries;  the  city  of  Santa  F^  had  been  founded 
over  a  century  and  a  half,  Monterey  had  been  occu- 
pied since  1770,  and  yet  there  had  been  opened  no 
direct  route  westward  with  the  sea,  communication 
between  Mexico  and  Santa  F^  being  by  land,  the 
road  following  the  Rio  Grande.  In  his  memorial  of 
March  1773,  while  in  Mexico,  Father  Junipero  Serra 
had  urged  that  two  expeditions  be  made,  one  from 
Sonora  to  California,  which  was  carried  out  the  fol- 
lowing year  by  Captain  Anza,  and  one  from  New 
Mexico  to  the  sea,  which  Dominguez  and  Escalante 
now  proposed  to  undertake.  Again  in  1775  Anza 
made  a  similar  journey,  this  time  leaving  at  the  junc- 
tion of  the  Colorado  and  Gila  Father  Garcds  who 
ascended  the  former  stream  to  the  Mojave  country, 
whence  crossing  to  Mission  San  Gabriel  he  proceeded 
to  the  Tulare  Valley.  There  he  heard  from  the  na- 
tives of  a  great  river  coming  in  from  the  east  or  north- 
east.^ Indeed  it  was  long  the  prevailing  opinion  that 
there  existed  such  a  stream  in  that  vicinity.  From 
the  Tulare  country  Garc^s  returned  to  San  Gabriel 
and  Mojave,  and  thence  proceeded  to  the  villages  of 
the  Moquis.  From  this  place  he  probably  wrote  to 
Santa  F^  concerning  the  rumor  of  this  river;  for  all 
through  the  journey  of  Dominguez  and  Escalante 
they  were  in  search  of  it.* 

'  On  Father  Font's  map,  1777,  are  laid  down  two  rivers  entering  the  region 
of  the  Tulare  lakes  from  the  north-east,  one  the  Rio  de  San  Phelipe,  and  the 
other  called  the  Rio  de  que  ae  Viene  Notida  par  el  P.  Garces.  See  IbrWs 
Journal,  MS.;  Serra,  Memorial,  March  1773,  MS.;  Cfare^s,  Diario,  246-348; 
Forbes'  Hist.  Col,,  157-62;  Arch,  Cal.,  Prov.  Rec,,  MS.,  i.  47-8,  vi.  69; 
Palou,  Not.,  il.  281-2;  Hist.  Col.;  Hist.  New  Mex.;  Hist.  North  Alex.  Stales^ 
this  series. 

''Probably  it  was  the  San  Joaqnin,  or  the  Sacramento,  of  which  they 
heard.  Concerning  a  route  from  New  Mexico  to  California  Humboldt  says: 
'En  consid^rant  les  voyages  hardis  des  premiers  conquerans  espagnols  aa 
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The  party  consisted  in  all  of  nine  persons.  Besides 
the  two  priests  there  were  Juan  Pedro  Cisneros,  al- 
calde mayor  of  Zuni,  Bernardo  Miera  y  Pacheco,  capi- 
tan  miliciano  of  Santa  F^,  and  five  soldiers.*  Having 
implored  divine  protection,  on  the  day  before  named 
they  took  the  road  to  Abiquiii,  passed  on  to  the  Rio 
Chama,  and  on  the  5th  of  August  reached  a  point 
called  Nieves,  on  the  San  Juan  River,  three  leagues 
below  the  junction  of  the  Navajo.  Thence  they 
passed  down  the  north  bank  of  the  San  Juan,  cross- 
ing the  several  branches,  until  on  the  10th  they  found 
themselves  on  a  branch  of  the  Mancos,  some  distance 
from  the  San  Juan,  and  beyond  the  line  of  the  present 
state  of  Colorado.^  The  12th  they  camped  on  the 
north  bank  of  the  Rio  Dolores,  in  latitude  38°  13^,*  and 
were  there  joined  by  two  natives  from  Abiquid,  who 
had  deserted  their  homes  to  follow  the  expedition/ 

They  now  followed  the  general  course  of  the  Do- 
lores^ until  the  23d,  when  they  left  the  San  Pedro, 
which  flows  into  the  Dolores  near  La  Sal,  and  crossed 

Mexique,  an  P^roQ,  et  snr  la  riyi^re  des  Amazones,  on  est  ^toiin4  de  voir  que 
depois  denx  sidles  cette  inline  nation  n*a  pas  su  tronver  nn  chemin  de  terre 
dans  la  Nonvelle-Espagne,  depuis  Taos  an  port  de  Monterey.'  Essai  Pol,,  i. 
317. 

^ '  Don  Joaquin  Lain,  vecino  de  la  misma  yilla,  Lorenzo  Olivares  de  la 
villa  del  Paso,  Lucrecio  Mufiiz,  Andres  Mufiiz,  Jaan  de  Aguilar  y  Simon 
Lncero.'  Diario,  in  Doc.  Hist,  Mex,y  ser.  ii.  torn.  i.  378. 

^  At  the  beginning  of  the  jonmey  their  route  was  identical  with  what  was 
later  known  as  the  old  Spanish  trail  from  Santa  F6  to  Los  Angeles.  Their 
oouiae  was  at  first  north-west,  but  shortly  after  passing  Abiquid  it  pointed 
due  north  into  Colorado,  then  west,  and  again  north-west  into  Utah,  being 
about  the  same  as  was  later  called  the  ola  Spanish  trail  from  Santa  F6  to 
Great  Salt  Lake.  Captain  J.  N.  Macomb  of  tne  topographical  engineers  has 
surveyed  and  mapped  essentially  the  same  trail. 
'Probably  not  so  far  north  by  some  4ff. 

^  *  Esta  tarde  nos  alcanzaron  xm  coyote  y  un  genizaro  de  Abiquid,  nombrados 
el  pimero  Felipe  y  el  segundo  Juan  Domingo;  por  vagar  entre  los  gentiles, 
se  nnyeron  sin  permiso  de  sus  superiores  del  dicho  pueblo,  pretestando  querer 
acompafiamos.  No  necesit^bamos  de  olios;  mas  por  evitar  las  culpas,  que  6 
per  su  ignorancia  6  por  su  malicia  podian  cometer  andando  mas  tiempo  solos 
eotre  loe  yutas,  si  intentdbamos  que  regresasen,  los  admitimos  por  compafieros. ' 
Diario,  Doe.  Nisi,  Mex.,  ser.  ii.  tom.  i.  392. 

*  Theae  streams  are  doubtless  those  emptying  into  the  Colorado  not  far  from 

its  jonction  with  the  Bunkara.     Latitude  30^  13'  is  here  given,  but  that  must 

be  too  high.     Philip  Hariy,  in  8imp9on*8  Eosplor.,  490,  says  that  up  to  the 

point  first  touched  on  the  Dolores  the  priests*  path  and  Macomb's  survey  are 

uientical,  bat  that  tbey  here  diverge. 
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over  north-east  to  Rio  San  Francisco,*  and  again  to 
the  Rio  San  Javier^®  on  the  28th,  their  course  being 
for  some  distance  east  of  north. 

Not  far  from  their  path  was  a  rancheria  of  Yutas^ 
which  the  Spaniards  visited,  endeavoring  to  obtain 
guides  to  the  land  of  the  Timpanogos,  Timpangotzis, 
or  Lagunas,  where  they  had  been  told  to  look  for 


ESCALAHTS'S  ROUTB  IBOU  SaNTA  lit  TO  UtAH  LaKB. 

Pueblo  towna     A  Laguna  guide  was  there,  but  the 
Yutas  did  all  in  their  power  to  dissuade  the  explorers 

*  An  affluent  of  the  San  Javier,  or  Grand  River. 

^*  Galled  by  the  Yutas  Tomiehe;  to-day  Grand  River.  It  may  here  be 
observed  that  the  route  toward  this  region  had  been  visited  by  Spaniards 
before,  notably  by  Juan  Marfa  de  Ribera  in  1761,  and  Spanish  names  had 
been  given  to  plaices,  though  the  present  Utah  was  probably  not  entered  by 
him.  Escalante  states  that  the  San  Javier  is  formed  by  four  small  streams 
cominff  in  above  the  point  at  which  he  crossed,  and  these,  says  Harry,  Simp- 
Hons  Sxplor.,  490,  correspond  'remarkably  with  the  IJncompa^re  River, 
Grand  River,  Smith's  Fork,  and  another  large  fork. .  .It  seems  evident  that 
after  crossing  the  San  Xavier  he  follows  up  stream  a  different  fork  from  what 
we  call  Grand  River,  but  which  fork  he  calls  the  main  river,  or  San  Xavier.' 
Gunnison  mapo  his  explorations,  showing  the  mouth  of  this  last  named 
stream.  In  Simpaon'a  Explor.,  489,  is  given  a  map  of  the  present  ezpeditioiiy 
bat  it  does  not  conform  in  every  particular  to  Elscalante's  text. 
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from  proceeding,  pretending  ignorance  of  the  country 
and  danger  from  the  Comanches.  But  the  dd  of  Sep- 
tember saw  them  again  on  their  way«  Pursuing  a 
Dorth-west  course,  the  seocmd  day  they  crossed  and 
camped  on  the  north  bank  of  the  Hio  San  Rafael,  or 
Colorado,"  in  latitude  41''  4'.  Their  course  thence 
was  north-westerly,  and  on  the  9th  they  crossed  a 
river  called  San  Clemente,*^  flowing  west.  Signs  of 
baffaloes  were  abundant,  and  on  the  1 1th  they  killed 
one.  Two  days  afterward  they  crossed  the  Rio  de 
San  Buenaventura,^'  the  boundary  between  the  Yutas 
and  the  Comanches,  in  latitude  41''  19^  at  a  place 
which  the  priests  call  Santa  Cruz.  Here  were  six  large 
black  poplars,  on  one  of  which  they  left  an  inscription. 
After  resting  two  days  they  took  the  course  of  the 
San  Buenaventura  south-west  ten  leagues,  and  from 
a  hill  saw  the  junction  of  the  San  Clemen te.  Descend- 
ing a  little  farther  they  found  a  river  flowing  in  from 
the  west,  following  which  they  reached  a  branch  the 
17tl),  naming  it  the  San  Cosme." 

From  this  point  they  proceeded  westward,  follow- 
ing up  the  Uintah,  across  the  Duchesne,  and  over  the 
mountains,  with  no  small  difficulty,  to  a  river  which 
they  called  Purfsima,**  and  which  they  followed  till 
on  the  23d  they  came  in  sight  of  the  Lake  which  the 
Datives  called  Timpanogos,  but  which  is  known  now 
as  Utah  Lake. 

Several  reasons  combined  to  bring  the  Spaniards 
80  far  to  the  north  of  what  would  be  a  direct  road 

>>  Onnd  River;  bat  the  latitude  ^ven  wa«  about  V  SKf  too  high. 

"  Whit«  River,  the  point  of  croflsin^  being  near  the  Utah  line. 

"  Green  River.  The  latitude  given  u  at  least  Off  too  high.  The  crossing 
wu  above  the  iunctions  of  White  River  and  the  Uintah  -with  Green  River. 
See  Rep.  Fr.  Aionao  de  Poeada,  custodio  de  N.  Mez.,  in  Doc,  iJisC,  Max,,  i. 
430. 

^^  This  is  the  north  branch  of  the  Uintah.  Indeed  the  narrative  of  the 
explorers  makes  their  route  in  this  vicinity  unmistakable. 

"  Now  the  Tim^MUiogos.  'Proseguimos  al  noroeste  media  legua,  pasamos  4 
la  otra  banda  del  no,  subimos  una  corta  cnesta  y  divisamos  la  laguua  y  dila* 
todo  valle  de  Kueetra  Senora  de  la  Merced  de  los  Timnanogotzis — aai  lo  nom- 
brunoB  detde  aquL'  Jhano^  Doc,  Hist,  Mex,,  sdrie  ii.  xom.  L  454. 
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from  Santa  Fe  to  Monterey.  First,  Escalante  enter- 
tained a  theory  that  a  better  route  to  the  Pacific 
could  be  found  northward  than  toward  the  south. 
Then  there  was  always  a  fascination  attending  this 
region,  with  its  great  and  perpetual  Northern  Mys- 
tery; perhaps  the  Arctic  Ocean  came  down  hereabout, 
or  at  least  an  arm  of  the  Anian  Strait  might  be 
found;  nor  were  forgotten  the  rivers  spoken  of  by 
diflferent  persons  on  diflferent  occasions  as  flowing 
hence  into  the  Pacific.  And  last  of  all  it  may  be 
that  the  rumor  of  Pueblo  villages  in  this  quarter  car- 
ried the  explorers  further  north  than  otherwise  they 
would  have  gone. 

However  this  may  have  been,  they  were  now  of 
opinion  that  they  had  penetrated  far  enough  in  a 
northerly  direction,  and  from  this  point  must  take  a 
southerly  course.  There  were  here  no  town-builders 
like  the  Moquis  and  Zunis,  as  the  priests  had  been 
led  to  suppose,  but  there  were  wild  Indians,  and  the 
first  they  had  seen  in  this  vicinity.  At  first  these 
savages  manifested  fear,  but  when  assured  that  the 
strangers  had  not  come  to  harm  them,  and  were  in  no 
way  leagued  with  the  dreaded  Comanches,  they  wel- 
comed them  kindly  and  gave  them  food.  They  were 
simple-minded  and  inoftensive,  these  native  Yutas, 
very  ready  to  guide  the  travellers  whithersoever  they 
would  go;  but  they  begged  them  to  return  and  estab- 
lish a  mission  in  their  midst;  in  token  of  which,  and 
of  their  desire  to  adopt  the  Christian  faith,  they  gave 
the  priests  a  kind  of  hieroglyphic  painting  on  deer- 
skin." 

^'The  Spaniards  asked  from  them  some  token  to  show  that  they  wished 
them  to  return,  and  the  day  after  they  brought  them  one ;  '  pero  al  traer  la 
sefta  vio  un  companerOi  que  no  sabia  el  6rden  dado,  d  las  figuras  de  elU,  y 
mostrdndole  la  cruz  del  rosario,  les  di6  d  entender,  que  la  piutasen  sobre  una 
de  las  figuras,  y  entonces  la  volvierou  d  llevar,  y  sobre  cada  una  pintaron 
una  cruz  pequefia ;  lo  demas  qued6  como  antes  y  nos  la  dieron  diciendo  que 
la  figura  <jue  por  uno  y  otro  lado  tenia  mas  almagre,  6  como  ellos  decian^ 
songre,  represcntaba  al  capitan  mayor,  poroue  en  las  batallas  con  los  cuman- 
chcs  habia  recibido  mas  heridas :  las  otras  aos  que  no  estaban  tan  ensangren- 
tadas,  d  los  otros  dos  capitanes  inferiores  al  primero,  y  la  que  no  tenia  sangre 
ninguuh,  d  uno  que  nS  era  capitan  do  guerra,  pero  era  de  autoridad  entre 
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Then  the  Spaniards  talk  of  the  country,  and  of  the 
people  about  them.  They  are  in  the  valley  and  by 
the  lake  of  Nuestra  Seflora  de  la  Merced  de  los  Tim- 


TmpAHOoos  Valley, 


tUoe.    Ettu  cuatro  fignras  de  hombreB  eataban  rudmnente  pintadas  oon  tiem 
J  almmgre  en  un  corto  pedozo  de  gamnza.'  iJiario,  Doe.  Jiut.  Mex.,  aerie  it 
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panogos,"  and  north  of  the  river  San  Buenaventura  are 
the  mountains  which  they  have  just  crossed,  extend- 
ing north-east  and  south-west  some  seventy  leagues, 
and  having  a  width  of  forty  leagues.  From  the  sur- 
rounding heights  flow  four  rivers  of  medium  size, 
discharging  their  waters  into  the  lake,  where  thrive 
fish  and  wUd  fowl.  The  valley  which  surrounds  this 
lake  extends  from  south-east  to  north-west  sixteen 
Spanish  leagues;  it  is  quite  level,  and  has  a  width  of 
ten  or  twelve  leagues.  Except  the  marshes  on  the 
lake  borders  the  land  is  good  for  agriculture.  Of  the 
four  rivers  which  water  the  valley  the  southernmost, 
which  they  call  Aguas  Calicntes,  passes  through  rich 
meadows  capable  of  supporting  two  large  towns. 
The  second,  three  leagues  from  the  first,  flowing 
northerly,  and  which  they  call  the  San  Nioolds,  fer- 
tilizes enough  good  land  to  support  one  large  town 
or  two  smaller  ones.  Before  reaching  the  lake  it 
divides  into  two  branches,  on  the  banks  of  which 
grow  tall  poplars  and  alders.  The  third  river,  which 
is  three  and  a  half  leagues  to  the  north-east,  and  which 
they  call  the  San  Antonio  de  Padua,  carries  more 
water  than  the  others,  and  from  its  rich  banks,  which 
would  easily  support  three  large  towns,  spring  groves 
of  larger  trees.  Santa  Ana,  they  call  the  fourth 
river,  which  is  north-west  of  the  San  Antonio,  and 
not  inferior  to  the  others '® — so  they  are  told,  for  they 
do  not  visit  it.  Besides  these  rivers,  there  are  good 
springs  of  water  both  on  plain  and  mountain-side; 
pasture  lands  are  abundant,  and  in  parts  the  fertile 
soil  yields  such  quantities  of  flax  and  hemp  that  it 
seems  they  must  have  been  planted  there  by  man. 
On  the  San  Buenaventura  the  Spaniards  had  been 

^^  Or,  B8  it  waB  also  called,  TimpagtziB,  Timpanoautzis,  6  Come  Peecado. 
Doc.  Hist,  M€x,f  s^rie  ii.  torn.  i.  464. 

^' There  ia  no  difficulty  in  recognizing  these  land-marks,  the  Uintah 
Monntains,  the  San  Buenaventura,  or  Green  River;  and  in  the  four  streams 
of  the  valley,  their  Aguas  Calientes  is  Currant  Creek;  the  second,  their  San 
Nicolds,  though  more  than  three  leagues  from  the  first,  and  not  correspond- 
ing in  eveiy  other  particular,  ia  the  Spanish  River;  the  San  Antonio  is  the 
ProTo;  and  the  Santa  Ana,  the  River  Jordan. 
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troubied  by    tlie    cold;   but   here  the  climate  is  so 
delightful,  the  air  so  balmy,  that  it  is  a  pleasure  to 
breathe  it,  by  day  and  by  night.     In  the  vicinity  are 
other  valleys    equally  delightful.     Besides   the  pro- 
ducts of  the  lake  the  Yutas  hunt  hares,  and  gather 
seeds  from  ^which  they  make  atole.     They  might  cap- 
tare  some  buffaloes  in  the  north-north-west  but  for 
the  troublesome  Comanches.*^     They  dwell  in  huts 
of  osier,  of  which,  likewise,  many  of  their  utensils  are 
made;  some  of  them  wear  clothes,  the  best  of  which 
are  of  the  skins  of  rabbits  and  autelopes.     There  are 
in  this  region  many  people,  of  whom  he  who  would 
know  more  may  consult  the  Native  Races. 

The  Spaniards  are  further  told  by  the  Yutas  of  a 
large  and  wonderful  body  of  water  toward  the  north- 
west, and  this  is  what  Father  Escalante  reports  of  it. 
"The  other  lake,  with  which  this  communicates,"  he 
says,  ''occupies,  as  they  told  us,  many  leagues,  and 
its  waters  are  injurious  and  extremely  salt;  because 
the  Timpanois**'  assure  us  that  he  who  wets  any  part 
of  his  body  with  this  water,  immediately  feels  an  itch- 
ing in  the  wet  part.  We  were  told  that  in  the  circuit 
of  this  lake  there  live  a  numerous  and  quiet  nation, 
called  Puaguampe,  which  means  in  our  language  Sor- 
cerers; they  speak  the  Comanche  language,  feed  on 
herbs,  and  drink  from  various  fountains  or  springs  of 
good  water  which  are  about  the  lake ;  and  they  have 
their  little  houses  of  grass  and  earth,  which  latter 
forms  the  roof.  They  are  not,  so  they  intimated, 
enemies  of  those  living  on  this  lake,  but  since  a  certain 
time  when  the  people  there  approached  and  killed  a 
man,  they  do  not  consider  them  as  neutral  as  before. 

^TbaM  is  directly  opposite  the  direction  in  which  we  would  expect  to 
find  the  Cbnuuiches  of  to-day;  hat  the  Utes  applied  the  term  oomanche  to  all 
hostile  Indians.  Baffitloes  were  common  in  atx>riginal  times  in  Cache  and 
Powder  Birer  valleys  as  well  as  in  eastern  Oregon  and  Bois^  valley. 

**  Fet  another  form  for  the  name  Timpan(^os,  as  indeed  before  the  end  of 
the  foUowingpa^wa  have  'Tim];Nui03is,' '  Timpanotfotzis,' and  'Timpanogo.' 
Sea  note  17  this  chapter.  On  Froisett's  map,  published  at  Salt  Lake  City  in 
1S;J,  is  the  '  Fiwo,  or  Timponayas '  river. 
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On  this  occasion  they  entered  by  the  last  pass  of  the 
Sierra  Blanca  de  los  Timpanogos,  which  is  the  same  in 
which  they  are,  by  a  route  north  one  fourth  north-west, 
and  by  that  same  way  they  say  the  Comanches  make 
their  raids,  which  do  not  seem  to  be  very  frequent."" 

Continuing  their  journey  the  26th  of  September 
with  two  guides,  the  Spaniards  bend  their  course 
south-westwardlyin  the  direction  of  Monterey,  through 
the  Sevier  lake  and  river  region,  which  stream  they 
call  Santa  Isabel.  The  8th  of  October  they  are  in 
latitude  38*  3'  with  Beaver  River  behind  them. 
Passing  on  into  what  is  now  Escalante  Valley  they 
question  the  natives  regarding  a  route  to  the  sea,  and 
as  to  their  knowledge  of  Spaniards  in  that  direction. 
The  savages  know  nothing  of  either.  Meanwhile 
winter  is  approaching,  provisions  are  becoming  low,  the 
way  to  the  sea  must  be  long  and  difficult;  therefore 
the  friars  resolve  to  abandon  the  attempt;  they  will 
continue  south,  turning  perhaps  to  the  east  until  they 
come  to  the  Colorado,  when  they  will  return  to  Santa 
¥6  by  way  of  the  Moqui  and  Zufli  villages. 

Some  of  the  party  object  to  this  abandonment  of 

'^  As  this  is  the  first  acoonnt  we  have  of  the  Great  Salt  Lake  and  its  people 
I  will  give  the  original  entire :  'La  otra  lagnna  con  quien  esta  se  comunicf^ 
ocnpa,  Begun  nos  informaron,  muchas  leguas  y  sus  agoas  son  nocivas  6  eetre- 
maaaniente  saladas ;  porque  nos  aseguran  los  timpanois  que  el  que  se  mojaba 
alguna  parte  del  cuerpo  con  ellas,  al  punto  sentia  mucba  comenzon  en  la  parte 
mojada.  En  su  circuito  nos  dijeron  habita  una  nacion  numerosa  y  quietA. 
que  se  noinbra  Puaguampe,  que  en  nuestro  vulgar  dice  hechiceros ;  la  cual 
usa  el  idionia  cunuinche ;  se  alimenta  de  las  vervas,  bebe  de  varias  fuentes  i\ 
ojos  de  buena  agua,  que  estdn  en  el  circuito  de  la  laguna,  y  tienen  sus  nwitaa 
de  zacate  y  tierra,  que  era  cl  techo  de  ellas.  No  son  enemigos  de  los  lagunas, 
segun  insinuaron,  pero  desde  cierta  ocasion  que  se  acercaron  y  les  mataron  un 
hombrCi  uo  los  tienen  por  tan  neutrales  oomo  antes.  Bin  esta  ocasion  entraron 
por  la  puerta  tinal  de  la  Sierra  Blanca  de  los  Timpanosis,  que  es  la  misma  en 
que  estdn,  por  el  norte  cnarta  al  noroeste,  y  por  aqul  mismo  dicen  hacer  sits 
entradas  los  cumanches,  las  que  no  parecieron  ser  muy  frecuentes.*  Dtario^ 
Doc  Hist,  Mex.,  s^rie  iL  torn.  i.  468. 

Mr  Harry  is  evidently  not  very  thoroughly  versed  in  the  Spanish  lan- 
guage, or  his  manuscript  copy  of  Escalante^s  journey  is  defective.  For  exam- 
pie  he  translates  echizeros — which  being  old  Spanish  he  could  not  find  in  hia 
modem  dictionary — '  throwers  or  slingers  *  when  the  word  *  witches,'  or  rather 
'sorcerers,'  is  clearly  implied.  Again  be  queries  ifa4;cUef  not  knowing  its 
meaning — a  common  enough  Mexican  word,  formerly  written  zacaUf  and  sig- 
nifying hay  or  srass.  For  further  inaccuracies  see  his  summaiy  in  Sirnpaon's 
Explor.^  494.  Warren,  PclcIJic  Railroad  Report,  xi.  35,  examined  the  same 
copy  of  Escalante's  narrative,  then  in  the  Peter  Force  library,  which  was 
used  by  Harry. 
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purpose.  They  have  come  far;  they  can  surely  find  a 
way:  why  turn  back?  To  determine  the  matter  prayers 
are  made  and  lots  cast,  the  decision  being  against  Mon- 
terey. As  they  turn  eastward,  the  llth,  in  latitude 
36''  52',  they  are  obliged  to  make  bread  of  seeds  pur- 
chased from  the  natives,  for  their  supplies  are  wholly 
exhausted.  Reaching  the  Colorado  the  26th,  twelve 
days  are  passed  in  searching  for  a  ford,  which  they 
find  at  last  in  latitude  37**,  the  line  dividing  Utah 
from  Arizona.  Their  course  is  now  south-east,  and 
the  16th  of  November  they  reach  Oraybi,  as  they  call 
the  residence  of  the  Moquis.  There  they  are  kindly 
received;  but  when  for  food  and  shelter  they  oflfer 
presents  and  religious  instruction  the  natives  refuse. 
Next  day  the  Spaniards  visit  Xongopabi,  and  the  day 
after  Gualpi,  at  which  latter  place  they  call  a  meeting 
and  propose  to  the  natives  temporal  and  spiritual  sub- 
mission. The  Moquis  will  be  friendly  they  say,  but 
the  further  proposals  they  promptly  decline.  There- 
upon the  friars  continue  their  way,  reaching  Zufii  No- 
vember 24th  and  Santa  F^  the  2d  of  January  1777.*^ 

''The  jouiney  into  Utah  of  Domingnez  and  Escalante,  a«  given  in  Poc. 
Hitt.  Mex,,  s^rie  ii.  torn,  i  375-558,  under  title  of  Diario  y  derrotero  de  los  R.  R, 
PP.  Fr.  FraneUeo  AUmamo  Dondngtuz  y  Ft.  Silvestre  Velez  de  Escalante,  para 
daetArir  d  camino  desde  el  Pfendio  de  Santa  F6  del  Nuevo  Mexico,  cU  de  Mon- 
terey, en  la  California  Septentrional,  is  fall  and  clear  as  to  route  and  informa- 
tioD  r^arding  the  country  and  its  inhabitants.     As  must  be  expected  in  all 
such  narratives  it  is  full  of  trivial  detail  which  is  tiresome,  but  which  we  can 
readily  excuse  for  the  worth  of  the  remainder.     The  priests  were  close  and 
itttell^ent  observers,  and  have  much  to  say  regarding  configuration,  soil, 
dimate,  plants,  minerals,  animals,  and  people.    A  summary  is  given  in  Simp- 
son's Explor,,  app.  R  by  Philip  Harr^,  from  a  manuscript  copy  of  the  origi- 
nal in  the  u^hives  in  the  city  of  Mexico  which  answers  the  purpose  therein 
required,  but  is  not  sufficienuy  reliable  or  exact  for  historical  purposes.    The 
map  accompanying  the  summary  is  better,  being  for  the  most  part  correct. 
Of  the  two  padres  and  what  they  saw  Humboldt  says,  Essai  Pol.:  *Ce  ter- 
rain est  la  oontinuation  de  la  Cordill^re  des  Grute,  qui  se  prolonge  vers  la 
Sierra  Verde  et  vers  le  lao  de  Timpanogos,  c^l^bre  dans  Thistoiro  mexicaine. 
Le  Kio  S.  Ra£a£l  et  le  Rio  S.  Xavier  sont  les  sources  principales  du  fieuve 
y^gnanimaii,  qui,  avec  le  Rio  de  Nabajoa,  forme  le  Rio  Colorado:  ce  demir  a 
•on  embouchure  dans  le  golfe  de  GaJifomie.     Ces  regions  abondantes  en  sel 
jtemme  out  6t6  examinees,  en  1777,  par  deux  voyageurs  remplis  de  z^le  et 
dlntr^pidit^,  moines  de  Torder  de  S.  Francois,  le  p^re  Escalante  et  le  pere 
Aotooio  Velez. '   From  the  last  clause  it  is  clear  that  Humboldt  was  confused 
ai  to  names,  Velez  and  Escalante  belonging  to  the  same  person.    Simpson^ 
Ezplor.,  13,  enters  upon  a  long  dissertation  over  a  simple  and  very  transpar- 
ent mistake.    See  also  Hiat,  North  Mex.  States;  Hist.  New  Mex.;  and  Hisi. 

CaLf  this  aeries. 
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ADVENT  OF  TRAPPERS  AND  TBAVELLEfiS. 

177&-1846. 

IsrvASiOM  BT  FuB  HiTVTszts— Babok  ia  Hontan  and  his  Fable»— Thx  Pop- 
ular Gboqbafhic  Idea — Discovebt  of  the  Great  Salt  Lake — Jambs 
Bbidoer  Degidino  a  Bet — He  Determines  the  Course  of  Bear  Riysb 
AND  Comes  upon  the  Great  Lakb^Henrt,  Ashley,  Green,  and 
Beckwourth  on  the  Ground— Fort  Built  at  Utah  Lake— Petkb 
Skeen  Ooden— Journey  of  Jedediah  S.  SmTH — ^A  Strange  Coun- 
try— Peoleg  Smith — Wolfskill,  Yount,  and  Burton  Traverse  thx 
Country — Walker's  Visit  to  California — Some  Old  Maps — Thb 
Bartleson  Company — Statements  of  Bidwell  and  Belden  Com- 
pared—Whitman AND  LovEJOY — ^Fb^mont — Pacifio  Coast  Immioxa- 
tions  of  1845  AND  1846— Origin  of  the  Name  Utah. 

Half  a  century  passes,  and  we  find  United  States 
fur  hunters  standing  on  the  border  of  the  Great  Salt 
Lake,  tasting  its  brackish  waters^  and  wondering  if 
it  is  an  arm  of  the  sea.^ 

1  There  are  these  who  soberly  refer  to  the  Baron  la  Hontan  and  his  prodi- 
gious falsehoods  of  1689  for  the  first  inf  ormation  of  Great  Salt  Lake.  Because 
among  the  manv  fabulous  wonders  reported  he  somewhere  on  the  western 
side  of  the  contment  placed  a  body  of  Dad-tasting  water,  Stansbury,  Exped., 
151,  does  not  hesitate  to  afi&rm  'that  the  existence  of  a  large  lake  of  salt  water 
somewhere  amid  the  wilds  west  of  the  Bocky  Mountains  seems  to  haye  been 
known  vaguely  as  long  as  150  years  since.'  Perhaps  it  was  salt,  and  not  silver 
that  the  Winnebagoes  reported  to  Canrer,  Travels,  3d-6,  as  oominff  down  in 
caravans  from  'the  mountains  lying  near  the  heads  of  the  Coloraao  River.' 
Warren,  in  Pac^  BcUlwad  Report,  xi.  94,  repeats  and  refutes  the  La  Hon- 
tan  myth.  He  says,  '  the  story  of  La  Hontan  excited  much  speculation,  and 
received  various  additions  in  his  day;  and  the  lake  finally  became  represented 
on  the  published  English  maps.*  Long  before  this  date,  however,  reliable  in- 
formation had  been  received  by  the  Spaniards,  and  the  same  may  have  oome 
to  English  trappers;  so  that  by  1826  reports  of  the  existence  of  such  a  sheet 
may  have  reached  civilization.  It  is  needless  to  say  that  neither  La  Hontan 
nor  Carver  ever  received  information  from  the  natives,  or  elsewhere,  sufficient 
to  justify  map-makers  in  placing  a  large  lake  in  that  vicinity.  In  Gordon'a 
Historical  and  Geographical  Mtjnoir  of  the  North  American  Continent,  pub- 
lished in  Dublin  in  18^,  it  is  written:  '  Concerning  the  lakes  and  rivers  of 
this  as  yet  imperfectly  explored  region  we  have  UtUe  to  say.    Of  the  former 

( 18  ) 
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First  among  these,  confining  ourselves  to  authentic 

records,  was  James  Bridger,  to  whom   belongs  the 

honor  of  discovery.    It  happened  in  this  wise.    During 

the  winter  of  1824-5  a  party  of  trappers,  who  had 

ascended  the  Missouri  with  Henry  and  Ashley,  found 

we  h&ye  no  certain  acoonnt.  Two  have  been  noticed  in  the  western  parts,  a 
ttlt  lake  about  the  thirty-ninth  degree  of  hbtitude,  the  western  limits  of 
which  are  unknown,  and  the  lake  of  Timpanogos,  about  the  forty -first  degree, 
of  great  but  unascertained  extent.' 


Map  of  Utah,  1826. 

In  a  report  submitted  to  congress  May  15, 1826,  by  Mr  Baylies  it  is  stated 
that  'many  geographies  have  placed  the  Lake  Timpanogos  in  latitude  40,  but 
they  have  obviously  confounded  it  with  the  Lake  Theguayo,  which  extends 
from  39*  iC  to  41*,  and  from  which  it  appears  separatea  by  a  neck  or  penin- 
SDla;  the  two  lakes  approaching  in  one  direction  as  near  as  20  miles.  19ih 
ConO'f  Ift  iSew.,  House  Bept.  IJo,  gJS,  Such  statements  as  this  amount  to 
nothing— the  honorable  gentleman,  with  all  due  respect,  not  knowing  what 
be  was  writing  about— except  as  going  to  show  the  vague  and  imperfect  im- 
pression of  the  popular  mind  concerning  this  region  at  that  time. 

I  will  give  for  what  it  is  worth  a  daim,  set  up  in  this  same  congrea- 
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themselves  on  Bear  River,  in  Cache,  or  Willow  Val- 
ley. A  discussion  arose  as  to  the  probable  course 
of  Bear  River,  which  flowed  on  both  sides  of  them. 
A  wager  was  made,  and  Bridger  sent  to  ascertain  the 
truth.  Following  the  river  through  the  mountains 
the  first  view  of  the  great  lake  fell  upon  him,  and 
when  he  went  to  the  margin  and  tasted  the  water  he 
found  that  it  was  salt.  Then  he  returned  and  re- 
ported to  his  companions.  All  were  interested  to 
know  if  there  emptied  into  this  sheet  other  streams 
on  which  they  might  find  beavers,  and  if  there  was 
an  outlet;  hence  in  the  spring  of  1826  four  men  ex- 
plored the  lake  in  skin  boats.^ 

During  this  memorable  year  of  1825,  when  Peter 

■ional  report,  by  one  Samnel  Adams  Ruddock,  that  in  the  year  1821  he 
joumeyed  from  Council  Bluff  to  Santa  F^,  and  thence  with  a  trading  party 
proceeded  by  way  of  Great  Salt  Lake  to  Oregon.  The  report  says :  *  On  the 
9th  of  June  this  party  crossed  the  Rio  del  Norte,  and  pursuing  a  north-west 
direction  on  the  north  bank  of  the  river  Chamas,  and  over  the  mountains, 
reached  Lake  Trinidad;  and  then  pursuing  the  same  direction  across  the 
upper  branches  of  the  Rio  Colorado  of  California,  reached  Lake  Timpanagos, 
which  is  intersected  by  the  42d  parallel  of  latitude,  the  boundary  oetweeii 
the  United  States  of  America  and  the  United  States  of  Mexico.  This  lake 
is  thoprincipal  source  of  the  river  Timpanagos,  and  the  Multnomah  of  Lewis 
and  Clarke.  They  then  followed  the  course  of  this  river  to  its  junction  with 
the  Columbia,  and  reached  the  mouth  of  the  Columbia  on  the  first  day  of 
August,  completing  the  journey  from  the  Council  Bluffs  in  seventy-nine 
days.' 

'This,  upon  the  testimony  of  Robert  Campbell,  Poc.  /?.  Rept.,  zi.  35,  whd 
was  there|at  the  time  'and  found  the  part^  just  returned  from  the  exploration 
of  the  lake,  and  recollect  their  report  tnat  it  was  without  any  outlet '  Bridger'a 
story  of  his  discoveiy  was  corrroborated  by  Samuel  Tullock  in  Campbell's 
counting-room  in  St  Louis  at  a  later  date.  Campbell  pronounces  them  both 
'men  of  the  strictest  integrity  and  truthfulness.'  Likewise  Ogden's  trappers 
met  Bridger's  party  in  the  summer  of  1825  and  were  told  of  tlie  discovery. 
See  Hist.  Nevada^  this  series.  Irving,  BortnevUle's  Adv,,  186,  says  it  was 
probably  Sublette  who  sent  out  the  four  men  in  the  skin  canoe  in  1826.  Bonne- 
ville professes  to  doubt  this  exploration  because  the  men  reported  tiiat  they 
suffered  severely  from  thirst,  when  in  fact  several  fine  streams  flow  into  the 
lake;  but  Bonneville  desired  to  attach  to  his  name  the  honor  of  an  early  sur- 
vey, and  detract  from  those  entitled  to  it.  The  trappers  in  their  canoes  did 
not  pretend  to  make  a  thorough  survey,  and  as  for  scarcity  of  fresh  water  in 
places  Stansbury  says,  Exped,,  103,  that  duriuff  his  explorations  he  frequently 
was  obliged  to  send  fiftv  miles  for  water.  Other  claimants  appear  prior  to 
Bridger's  discovery.  W .  M.  Anderson  writing  to  the  Nationai  InteUigencer 
under  date  of  Feb.  26,  1860,  says  that  Provost  trapped  in  this  vicinity  in 
1820,  and  that  Ashley  was  there  before  Bridger.  Then  it  was  said  by  Seth 
Grant  that  his  partner,  Vazquez,  discovered  the  gi'eat  inland  sea,  calling  it  an 
arm  of  the  ocean  because  the  water  was  salt.  That  no  white  man  ever  saw 
the  Great  Salt  Lake  before  Bridger  cannot  be  proven;  but  his  being  the  only 
wdl  authenticated  account,  histoiy  must  rest  there  until  it  finds  a  TOtter  one. 
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Skeen  Ogden  with  his  party  of  Hudson's  Bay  Com- 

Sny  trappers  was  on  Humboldt  River,  and  James  P. 
3ckwourth  was  pursuing  his  daring  adventures,  and 
the  region  round  the  great  lakes  of  Utah  first  became 
familiar  to  American  trappers,  William  H.  Ashley, 
of  the  Exxjky  Mountain  Fur  Company,  at  the  head  of 
one  hundred  and  twenty  men  and  a  train  of  well 
packed  horses,  came  out  from  St  Louis,  through  the 
South  Pass  and  down  by  Great  Salt  Lake  to  Lake 
Utah  There  he  built  a  fort,  and  two  years  later 
brought  from  St  Louis  a  six-pounder  which  thereafter 
graced  its  court.  Ashley  was  a  brave  man,  shrewd 
and  honest;  he  was  prosperous  and  commanded  the 
respect  of  his  men.  Nor  may  we  impute  to  him  lack 
of  intelligence,  or  of  common  geographical  knowledge, 
when  we  find  him  seriously  considering  the  project  of 
descending  the  Colorado  in  boats,  by  means  of  which 
he  would  eventually  reach  St  Louis.  Mr  Green,  who 
gave  his  name  to  Green  River,  had  been  with  Ashley 
the  previous  year;  and  now  for  three  years  after  the 
establishing  of  Fort  Ashley  at  Utah  Lake,  Green  with 
his  trappers  occupied  the  country  to  the  west  and  north.' 

•Sec  HifL  Northwest  Coast,  ii.  447-8,  this  aeriea.     T.  D.  Bonner  in  hia 

lAft  and  Adventurer  of  James  P,  Beckwourth,  71-3,  givea  what  purports  to  be 

an  acooont  of  Ashley's  descent  of  Green  River  to  Great  Salt  Lake  on  a  certain 

occasion  in  Ashley's  own  language.    There  may  be  some  truth  in  it  all,  though 

Beckwoorth  is  far  astray  in  his  dates,  as  he  places  the  occurrence  in  1822. 

Beckvourth  goes  on  to  say  that  one  day  in  June  a  beautiful  Indian  ^rl 

offered  him  a  pair  of  moccasins  if  he  would  shoot  for  her  an  antelope  and  bring 

ber  the  brains,  that  with  them  she  might  dress  a  deer-skin.     Beckwourth 

started  out,  but  failing  to  secure  an  antelope,  and  seeing  as  he  supposed  an 

Indian  coming,  he  thought  he  would  shoot  the  Indian  and  take  his  brains  to 

tile  girl,  who  would  not  know  the  difference.    Just  as  he  was  about  to  fire  he 

discoTered  the  supposed  Indian  to  be  Ashley,  who  thereupon  told  him  of  his 

adventures  down  Green  River  and  through  the  cafion  to  Great  Salt  Lake.    X 

have  no  doubt  it  is  three  fourths  fiction,  and  what  there  is  of  fact  must  be 

placed  forward  four  years.     *  We  had  a  very  dangerous  passage  down  the 

river,'  aaid  Ashley  to  Beckwourth,  'and  suffered  more  than  I  ever  wish  to  see 

men  suffer  again.     You  are  aware  that  we  took  but  little  provision  with  us, 

not  expecting  that  the  caiion  extended  so  far.     In  passing  over  the  rapids, 

where  we  lost  two  boats  and  three  guns,  we  made  use  of  ropes  in  letting  down 

oor  boata  over  the  moet  dangerous  places.     Our  provisions  soon  gave  out. 

We  foaud  plenty  of  beaver  in  the  cafion  for  some  miles,  and,  expecting  to  find 

them  in  as  great  plenty  all  the  way,  we  saved  none  of  their  carcasses,  which 

ccmstitated  our  food.     Am  we  proceeded,  however,  they  became  more  and 

more  scarce,  until  there  were  none  to  be  seen,  and  we  were  entirely  out  of 

povmcmt.    To  trace  the  river  was  impossible,  and  to  ascend  the  perpendicu- 
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From  Great  Salt  Lake  in  August,  1826,  Jededlah 
S.  Smith  sets  out  on  a  trapping  and  exploring  tour 
with  fifteen  men.  Proceedmg  southward  he  trav- 
erses Utah  Lake,  called  for  a  time  Ashley  Lake/  and 
after  ascending  Ashley  River,  which,  as  he  remarks, 
flows  into  the  lake  through  the  country  of  the  Sam- 
patches,  he  bends  his  course  to  the  west  of  south,  passes 
over  some  mountaips  running  south-east  and  north* 
west,  and  crosses  a  river  which  he  calls  Adams,^  in 

lar  cliffs^  which  hemmed  us  in  an  either  ride,  waa  equally  impoerible.  Onf 
only  altenuttive  waa  to  ffo  ahead.  After  paaaing  aix  daya  witnont  food,  the 
men  were  weak  and  diaheartened.  I  liatened  to  all  their  murmnringa  and 
heart-rending  complaiuta.  They  often  apoke  of  home  and  frienda,  declaring 
they  would  never  eee  them  more.  Some  apoke  of  wivea  and  children  whom 
they  dearly  loved,  and  who  muat  ahortly  become  widowa  and  orphana.  They 
had  toiled,  they  aaid,  through  every  difficulty;  had  riaked  their  Uvea  amon£ 
wild  beaata  and  hoatUe  Indiana  in  the  wildemeaa,  all  of  which  they  were  wilt 
ing  to  undergo;  but  who  could  bear  up  againat  actual  atarvation?  I  en- 
couraged them  all  in  my  power,  telling  them  that  I  bore  an  equal  part  in  their 
auffennga;  that  I  too  waa  toiling  for  uioae  I  loved,  and  whom  I  yet  hoped  to 
aee  again;  that  we  ahould  all  endeavor  to  keep  up  our  courage,  and  not  add 
to  our  miaf ortunea  by  giving  way  to  deapondency.  Another  night  waa  paaaed 
amid  the  barren  rocka.  The  next  morning  the  fearful  propoaition  waa  made 
by  aome  of  the  party  for  the  company  to  caat  lota,  to  aee  which  ahould  be 
aacrificed  to  afford  food  for  the  otners,  without  which  they  muat  inevitably 
perish.  My  feelinga  at  auch  a  propoaition  cannot  be  deacribed.  I  be^^ed 
of  them  to  wait  one  day  more,  and  make  all  the  way  they  could  meanwhile. 
By  doing  ao,  I  aaid,  we  muat  come  to  a  break  in  the  cafion,  where  we  could 
eacape.  They  conaented,  and  moving  down  the  river  aa  faat  aa  the  current 
would  carry  us,  to  our  inexpreaaible  joy  we  found  a  break,  and  a  camp  of 
trappera  therein.  All  now  rejoiced  that  they  had  not  carried  their  fearful 
proposition  into  effect.  We  had  fallen  into  good  hands,  and  slowly  recruited 
ourselves  with  the  party,  which  waa  under  the  charge  of  one  Provo,  a  man 
with  whom  I  waa  well  acquainted.  By  his  advice  we  left  the  river  and  pro- 
ceeded in  a  north-westerly  direction.  Provo  waa  well  provided  with  pro- 
visiona  and  horaea,  and  he  aupplied  ua  with  both.  We  remained  with  his 
party  until  we  arrived  at  the  Great  Salt  Lake.  Here  I  fell  in  with  a  laige 
company  of  trappers,  composed  of  Canadians  and  Iroquois  Indians,  under  the 
command  of  Peter  Ogden,  in  the  service  of  the  Northwest  Fur  Company. 
With  this  party  I  made  a  very  good  bargain,  as  you  will  see  when  they  arrive 
at  our  camp,  having  purchased  all  their  peltry  on  very  reasonable  terms.' 

*  Jedediah  Smith  m  1826  calla  the  lake  Utah,  and  the  stream  flowing  into 
it  from  the  south  Ashley  River.  '  Je  traversal  le  petit  lac  Ut&,  ct  je  remon- 
tai  le  cours  de  T Ashley  qu'il  recoit.'  Extrait  d'une  lettre,  in  Nouvelfes  An,  des 
Voy.,  xxxvii.  208.  For  an  account  of  this  journey  see  hist,  Cal.,  this  seriea, 
where  are  fully  discussed  the  several  conflicting  authorities.  Wamer^s  Bem.^ 
MS.,  21-9,  datea  the  journey  1824,  and  carries  the  company  from  Green 
River,  south  of  Salt  Liake,  and  over  the  mountains  near  Walker  Pass. 
Accounts  in  Cronvit'a  Nat.  Wealth  Cai.;  Hvichinga^  Mttg.,  v.  351-2;  i9.  F. 
rimea,  June  14,  1867;  Randofph'a  Oro/ion,  313-14;  TnthUCaHigt,  CaL,  124-5; 
Fririntty  La  Cafi/omie,  58-60;  Douglas'  Private  Fapertt,  MS.,  2d  aer.  L; 
Victor's  Bilker  of  the  West,  34;  liinea*  Voy.^  110,  are  mentioned. 

^  The  Sevier;  or  posaibly  he  croeaed  from  the  Sevier  to  the  Virgen  and 
Buppoaed  them  to  be  one  atream. 
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honor  of  the  president.    After  ten  days*  march,  still  in 
a  south-westerly  direction,  through  the  country  of  the 
Pah  XJtes,  he  recrosses  the   same  stream,  and  aft;er 
two  days  comes  to  the  junction  of  the  Adams  with 
what  he  calls  the  Seedskeeder,  or  Siskadee,  river,^  a 
stream  full  of  shallows  and  rapids  and  flowing  through 
a  sterile  country.    Then  he  reaches  a  fertile  wooded 
valley  which  belongs  to  the  Amajabes^  or  Mojaves, 
where  the  party  rests  fifteen  days,  meeting  with  the 
kindest  treatment  from  the  natives,  who  provide  food 
and  horses.     Thence  they  are  guided  by  two  neo- 
phytes westward  through  a  desert  country,  and  reach 
the  mission  of  San  Gabriel  in  December,  their  ap- 
pearance causing  no  small  commotion  in  California. 
After  many  strange  adventures,  fully  narrated  in  my 
History  of  California^  Smith  works  his  way  north- 
ward up  the  San  Joaquin  Valley,  and  in  May  1827 
crosses  the  Sierra  Nevada  and  returns  eastward  to 
Great  Salt  Lake.     With   Jedediah   Smith,   during 
some  part  of  his  stay  in  Utah,  was  Thomas  L.  Smith, 
whom  we   must   immortalize   in   history  as   Pegleg 
Smith.     He  did  not  possess  a  very  estimable  charac- 
ter.  as.  I  am  sorry  to  say,  few  of  his  class  did  in  those 
days.    The  leaders  of  American  fur  companies,  how- 
ever, were  exceptions,  and  in  points  of  intelligence, 
integrity,  and  daring  were  in  no  wise  behind  their 
British  brethren.^ 

« 

Prom  south-east  to  north-west  a  portion  of  Utah 
was  traversed  in  the  autumn  of  1830  by  a  trapping 
party  under  William  Wolfskill.  The  company  was 
fitted  out  in  New  Mexico,  and  the  great  valley  of 
California  was  their  objective  point.  Wolfskill  had 
been  a  partner  of  Ewing  Young,  who  was  then  in 
California.     Leaving  Taos  in  September  they  struck 

*  The  Adams  now  10  clearly  the  Rio  Vfrgen,  and  the  Seedskeeder,  or  Sis- 
kadee, the  Colorado.  See  Hist.  KcrUiweat  CocuU,  ii.  583,  this  series. 

'P.  W.  Crawford,  Xar.,  M.;.,  27,  says  he  saw  Pegleg  Smith  in  1847 
on  Ham  Fork,  in  a  beautiful  vaUey  of  the  Bear  Eiver  Mountains,  where  he 
then  lived  with  his  native  wife  and  a  few  savage  retainers. 
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north-westerly,  crossing  the  Colorado,  Grande,  Green, 
and  Sevier  rivers,  and  then  turned  south  to  the  Hio 
Virgen,  all  the  time  trapping  od  the  way.  Then  pass- 
ing down  by  the  Mojaves  they  reached  Los  Angeles 
in  February  1831.  GeorgeC.  Yountand  Louis  Bur- 
ton were  of  the  party.' 


ObBEN   filVER  COUKTBT. 


During  the  winter  of  1832-3  B.  L.  E.  Bonneville 
made  his  camp  on  Salmon  River,  and  in  July  following 
was  at  the  Green  River  rendezvous.'  Among  the 
several  trapping  parties  sent  by  him  in  viuious  direc- 

'  There  wn«  little  of  importance  to  Utah  hiitory  in  thia  expediUon,  for  fall 
pBTticnlars  of  which  tea  Hist.  Cal. ,  this  Beriea. 

*  For  an  account  of  Bonneville  and  his  several  cxcarsiooB  see  HiH.  2fiyrtitBetl 
Coa*t,  a.  chap.  xiT,;  Hut,  Cai,,  and  UtM,  Nevada,  thuwriea. 
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lions  was  one  under  Joseph  Walker,  who  with  some 
thirty-six  men,  among  them  Joe  Meek,  went  to  trap  on 
the  streams  falling  into  the  Great  Salt  Lake. 

Bonneville  affirms  that  Walker's  intention  was  to 
pass  round  the  Great  Salt  Lake  and  explore  its  bor- 
ders; but  George  Nidever  who  was  of  Walker's  com- 
pany, and  at  the  rendezvous  while  preparations  were 
made,  says  nothing  of  such  purpose,  and  it  was  prob- 
ably not  thought  of  by  Bonneville  until  afterward. 
Nidever  had  suffered  severely  from  the  cold  during 
the  previous  winter,  and  had  come  to  the  Green  River 
rendezvous  that  season  for  the  express  purpose  of 
joining  some  party  for  California  or  of  forming  such 
a  party  himself,  having  been  informed  that  the  climate 
there  was  milder  than  in  the  mountains  where  he  had 
been.*^ 

If  the  intention  was,  as  Bonneville  asserts,  that 
this  party  should  pass  round  the  great  lake,  in  their 
endeavor  they  presently  found  themselves  in  the 
midst  of  desolation,  between  wide  sandy  wastes  and 
broad  brackish  waters;  and  to  quench  their  thirst 
they  hastened  westward  where  bright  snowy  moun- 
tains promised  cooling  streams.  The  Ogden  River" 
region  being  to  them  so  new,  and  the  thought  of  Cali- 
fornia so  fascinating,  they  permitted  themselves  to 
stray  from  original  intentions,  and  cross  the  Sierra 
Nevada  to  Monterey.  All  that  is  known  of  their 
doings  before  reaching  the  Snowy  Range  is  given  in 
my  History  of  Nevada,  and  their  exploits  after  reach- 
ing California  are  fully  narrated  in  that  part  of  this 
series  devoted  to  the  history  of  the  latter  country.^* 

'*Sach  being  the  case  he  would  hardly  have  loined  Walker's  expedition 
had  it  been  nndeistood  that  the  exploration  of  Salt  Lake  was  intended.  See 
JOdever's  Life  and  Adv,,  MS.,  58. 

"  Previonsly  called  the  Mary  River,  and  now  the  Humboldt.  See  Hiat, 
Nevada;  Hist,  Northwett  Coast;  and  Hist.  (7a/.,  this  series. 

"See  Nidever's  Life  and  Adv.,  MS.;  Warner's  Mem.;  in  Pac.  R,  Report^ 
XL  pt  i.  31-4.  In  giving  his  dictation  to  Irving,  Bonneville  professed  great 
interest  in  the  exploration  of  Great  Salt  Lake  though  he  had  aone  nothing  to 
■peak  of  in  that  direction.  Irving,  however,  humored  the  captain,  whose 
vuity  prompted  him  to  give  his  own  name  to  the  lake,  although  he  had  not 
a  ihadow  of  title  to  that  distinction. 
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In  Winterbotliam'B  history  published  in  New  York 
in.  1795  is  given  a  map  of  North  America  showing  an 
enormous  nameless  inland  sea  above  latitude  42°  with 
small  streams  running  into  it,  and  south  of  said  par- 
allel and  east  of  the  meridian  of  the  inland  sea  is  a 
smaller  body  of  water  with  quite  a  large  stream  flow- 
ing in  from  the  west,  besides  three  smaller  ones  from 
the  south  and  north.     As  both  of  these  bodies  of 


Bohhevilue'b  Map,  1837. 

water  were  laid  down  from  the  imaginations  of  white 
men,  or  from  vague  and  traditionary  reports  of  the 
natives,  it  may  be  that  only  the  one  Great  Salt  Lake 
was  originally  referred  to,  or  it  may  be  that  the  origi- 
nal description  was  applied  to  two  lakes  or  inland  seas. 
The  native  village  on  one  of  the  southern  tributaries, 
Taguayo,  refers  to  the  habitations  of  the  Timpanogos, 
and  may  have  been  derived  from  the  Spaniards;  but 
more  probably  the  information  was  obtained  through 
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Mtivea  who  themselves  had  received  it  from  other 
natives. 


tTxiH  AKD  NlVASA,  1 795. 


In  the  map  of  William  Rector,  a  surveyor  id  the 
service  of  the  general  government,  Utah  has  open 
aod  easy  communication  with  the  sea  by  way  of  the 


Rictob'h  Map,  181S, 
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valley  of  the  Willamette  River,  whose  tributaries 
drain  the  whole  of  Nevada  and  Utah. 

Mr  Finley  in  his  map  of  North  America  claimed 
to  have  included  all  the  late  geographical  discoveries, 
which  claim  we  may  readily  allow,  and  also  accredit 
him  with  much  not  yet  and  never  to  be  discovered. 
The  mountains  are  artistically  placed,  the  streams 
made  to  run  with  remarkable  regularity  and  direct- 
ness and  they  are  placed  m  positions  affording  the  best 


facilities  for  commerce.  The  lakes  and  rivers  Timpa- 
nogos,  Salado,  and  Buenaventura,  by  their  position, 
not  to  say  existence,  show  the  hopeless  confusion  of 
the  author's  mind. 

A  brief  glance  at  the  later  visits  of  white  men  to 
Utah  is  all  that  is  necessary  in  this  place.  The  early 
emigrants  to  Oregon  did  not  touch  this  territory,  and 
those  to  California  via  Fort  Bridger  for  the  most  part 
merely  passed  through  leaving  no  mark.  The  emi- 
grants to  Oregon  and  California  in  1841  came  together 
by  the  usual  route  up  the  Platte,  along  the  Sweet- 
water, and  through  the  South  Pass  to  Bear  River 
Valley.     When  near  Soda  Springs  those  for  Oregon 
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"^mi  north  to  Fort  Hall,  while  those  for  California 
Mowed  Bear  Hiver  southward  until  within  ten  miles 
of  Great  Salt  Ijake,  when  they  turned  westward  to 
find  Ogden  River.  Of  the  latter  party  were  J.  Bar- 
tleson,  C.  M.  Weber,  Talbot  H.  Green,  John  Bid- 
vrell,  Josiah  Belden,  and  twenty-seven  others.  Their 
adventures  while  in  Utah  were  not  startling.  Little 
was  known  of  the  Salt  Lake  region,*'  particularly 
of  the  country  to  the  west  of  it. 

Mr  Belden  in  his  Historical  Statement,  which  I 
number  among  my  most  valuable  manuscripts,  says : 
"  We  struck  Bear  River  some  distance  below  where 
the  town  of  Evanston  now  is,  where  the  coal  mines 
are,  and  the  railroad  passes,  and  followed  the  river 
down.  It  fhakes  a  long  bend  to  the  north  there,  and 
comes  down  to  Salt  Lake.  We  arrived  at  Soda 
Springs,  on  Bear  River,  and  there  we  separated  from 
the  company  of  missionaries,  who  were  going  off 
towards  Snake  River  or  Columbia.  There  we  lost 
the  services  of  the  guide  Fitzpatrick.  Several  of  our 
party  who  had  started  to  go  with  us  to  California 
also  left  us  there,  having  decided  to  go  with  the  mis- 
sionaries. Fitzpatrick  advised  us  to  give  up  our 
expedition  and  go  with  them  to  Fort  Hall,  one  of  the 
Hudson's  Bav  stations,  as  there  was  no  road  for  us  to 
follow,  nothing  was  known  of  the  country,  and  we  had 
nothing  to  guide  us,,  and  so  he  advised  us  to  give  up 
the  California  project.  He  thought  it  was  doubtful 
if  we  ever  got  there,  we  might  get  caught  in  the 
snow  of  the  mountains  and  perish  there,  and  he  con- 
sidered it  very  hazardous  to  attempt  it.  Some  four 
or  five  of  our  party  withdrew  and  went  with  the  mis- 

"'PreriouB  to  setting  oot,*  says  BidwcU,  California,  I84I-8,  MS.,  24-5, 
'I  consulted  maps  so  as  to  leam  as  much  as  possible  about  the  country. .  .As 
for  Salt  Lake,  there  was  a  large  lake  marked  m  that  region,  but  it  was  several 
handred  miles  long  from  north  to  south,  with  two  large  rivers  running  from 
either  end,  diverging  as  they  ran  west,  and  entering  the  Pacific  Ocean. '  It  was 
Finley'i  map  of  JN^orth  America,  1826,  herein  reproduced,  which  he  alludes 
to.  *  My  friends  in  Missouri  advised  me  to  bring  tools,  and  in  case  we  could 
not  get  through  with  our  wagons  to  build  canoes  and  go  down  one  of  these 
Hvers. '  The  region  to  the  west  of  Salt  Lake,  was  inde^  a  terra  incoffnita  to 
**»«  explorers. 
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sionaries.  About  thirty-one  of  us  adhered  to  our 
original  intention  and  declined  to  give  up  our  expedi- 
tion." 

While  the  party  were  slowly  descending  Bear  River 
four  of  them  rode  over  to  Fort  Hall  to  obtain  if  pos- 
sible a  "pilot  to  conduct  us  to  the  gap  in  the  Cali- 
fornia Mountains,  or  at  least  to  the  head  of  Mary's 
River/'  and  to  make  inquiries  of  Mr  Grant,  then  in 
charge.  No  guide  could  be  found,  and  Grant  was  not 
able  greatly  to  enlighten  them.  The  fur-trader  could 
have  told  them  much  concerning  the  route  to  Oregon, 
but  this  way  to  California  as  an  emigrant  road  had 
hardly  yet  been  thought  of. 

"As  we  approached  Salt  Lake,"  writes  Bidwell," 
"we  were  misled  quite  often  by  the  mirage.  The 
country  too  was  obscured  by  smoke.  The  water  in 
Bear  River  became  too  salt  for  use.  The  sage  brush 
on  the  small  hillocks  of  the  almost  level  plain  became 
so  magnified  as  to  look  like  trees.  Hoping  to  find 
water,  and  supposing  these  imaginary  trees  to  be 
growing  on  soml  strelm,  and  knowing  nothing  about 
the  distance  to  Salt  Lake,  we  kept  pushing  ahead 
mile  after  mile.  Our  animals  almost  perished  for 
want  of  water  while  we  were  travelling  over  this  salt 
plain,  which  grew  softer  and  softer  tiU  our  wagons 
cut  into  the  ground  five  or  six  inches,  and  it  became 
impossible  to  haul  them.  We  still  thought  we  saw 
timber  but  a  short  distance  ahead,  when  the  fact 
really  was  there  was  no  timber,  and  we  were  driving 
straight  for  the  Great  Salt  Lake." 

The  truth  is  they  had  wandered  from  their  course; 
they  had  passed  Cache  Valley  where  they  intended  to 
rest  and  hunt;  they  were  frequently  obliged  to  leave 

^*  Calif omia,  1841-3,  MS.,  33-4.  The  aathor,  then  little  more  than  bo;^, 
being  but  21,  has  a  long  story  to  tell  about  straying  from  camp  one  day  in 
company  wiUi  a  comrade,  James  John,  bent  on  a  visit  to  the  adjacent  heights 
for  a  handful  of  snow ;  and  how  they  slept  in  the  mountains  in  a  bear's  nest, 
and  reached  next  day  their  company,  some  of  whom  had  spent  the  night  in 
search.  They  had  been  given  up  as  slain  by  the  Blackfeet;  and  there  were 
those  so  ungracious  as  to  say  that  it  would  have  served  them  right  had  it 
been  so. 
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the  river,  turned  aside  by  the  hills.  It  was  past 
mid-summer,  and  the  sun's  rays  beat  heavily  on  the 
white  salted  plain.  The  signal  fires  of  the  Sho- 
shones  illuminated  the  hills  at  night.  '^  In  our  des- 
peration we  turned  north  of  east  a  little  and  struck 
JBear  River  again  a  few  miles  from  its  mouth.  The 
water  here  was  too  salt  to  quench  thirst;  our  ani- 
mals would  scarcely  taste  it,  yet  we  had  no  other." 
The  green  fresh-looking  grass  was  stiffened  with  salt 
Mr  £elden  savs:  ''After  separating  from  the  mis- 
sionaries we  followed  Bear  River  down  nearly  to 
where  it  enters  Salt  Lake,  about  where  Corinne  is 
now.  We  had  some  knowledge  of  the  lake  from  some 
of  the  trappers  who  had  been  there.  We  turned  off 
more  to  the  west  and  went  round  the  northerly  end 
of  Salt  Liake.  TherQ  we  found  a  great  difficulty  in 
getting  water  for  several  days,  all  the  water  near  the 
lake  being  very  brackish.  We  had  to  make  it  into 
strong  coffee  to  drink  it." 

On  the  20th  of  August  the  company  rested  while 
two  of  their  number  went  out  to  explore.  They 
found  themselves  encamped  ten  miles  from  the  mouth 
of  the  river.  Thence  next  day,  Sunday,  they  took  a 
north-west  course,  crossing  their  track  of  the  Thursday 
previous;  on  the  23d  they  were  in  full  view  of  Salt 
Lake.  Men  and  animals  were  almost  dying  of  thirst, 
and  "  in  our  trouble,"  says  Bidwell,  "  we  turned  di- 
rectly north  toward  some  high  mountains,  and  in  the 
afternoon  of  the  next  day  found  springs  of  good  water 
and  plenty  of  grass."  This  was  the  27th,  and  here  the 
company  remained  while  two  of  their  number  again 
advanced  and .  discovered  a  route  to  Ogden  River. 
What  befell  them  further  on  their  way  across  to  the 
mountains  the  reader  will  find  in  my  History  of 
Nevada.^ 

^The  expedition  entire  is  given  in  Hui.  Col,,  this  series.  See  also  Bd- 
daC$  ffitt.  SecUemeni,  MS.;  Hopper's  Narrative,  MS.;  Taplor*8  DU,  and 
Jn>itnder9,  L  No.  7;  StOtrr  Co.  HUL,  17;  8,  F.  Bulletin,  July  ITZ,  1868;  S,  F. 
Aiia,Aag.  6, 18o6,  and  Sept.  1868;  Santa  CruzSaUifiel,  Aug.  29, 1868;i/0«ii?i- 
gektNewa,  Sept  1,  1868;  San  Diego  Union,  Jan.  16,  1869;  San  JoU  Pioneer^ 
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In  1842  Marcus  Whitman  and  A.  L.  Lovejoy,  on 
their  way  from  Oregon  to  the  United  States,  passed 
through  Utah  from  Fort  Hall,  by  way  of  Uintah, 
Taos,  and  Santa  F^.  For  further  information  con- 
cerning them,  and  the  object  of  their  journey,  I  would 
refer  the  reader  to  my  History  of  Oregon. 

In  1843  John  C.  Fremont  followed  the  emigrant 
trail  through  the  south  pass,  and  on  the  6th  of  Sep- 
tember stood  upon  an  elevated  peninsula  on  the  east 
side  of  Great  Salt  Lake,  a  little  north  of  Weber 
River,  beside  which  stream  his  party  had  encamped 
the  previous  night.  Fremont  likens  himself  to  Bal- 
boa discovering  the  Pacific;  but  no  one  'else  would 
think  of  doing  so.  He  was  in  no  sense  a  discoverer; 
and  though  he  says  he  was  the  first  to  embark  on 
that  inland  sea,  he  is  again  in  error,  trappers  in  skin 
boats  having  performed  that  feat  while  the  pathfinder 
was  still  studying  his  arithmetic,  as  I  have  before 
mentioned.  It  is  certainly  a  pleasing  sight  to  any 
one,  tjoming  upon  it  from  either  side,  from  the  cover 
of  rolling  mountains  or  the  sands  of  desert  plains,  and 
under  almost  any  circumstance  the  heart  of  the 
beholder  is  stirred  within  him.  A  number  of  large 
islands  raised  their  rocky  front  out  of  dense  suUen 
waters  whose  limit  the  eye  could  not  reach,  while 
myriads  of  wild  fowl  beat  the  air,  making  a  noise 
"  like  distant  thunder." 

Black  clouds  gathered  in  the  west,  and  soon  were 
pouring  their  floods  upon  the  explorers.  Camping 
some  distance  above  the  mouth  on  Weber  River,  they 
made  a  corral  for  the  animals,  and  threw  up  a  small 
fort  for  their  own  protection.  Provisions  being  scarce, 
seven  of  the  party  under  Fran9ois  Lajeunesse  were 
sent  to  Fort  Hall,  which  place  they  reached  with 

Feb.  1877;  Shuch'$  Scrap  Book,  182-4;  Petaluma  Crescent,  Sept  10,  1872; 
Santa  Clara  News,  Feb.  6,  1869;  Hayes'  Scrap  Books,  CdU  Hmes,  iii  171; 
Napa  Reiiorter,  March  23,  Sept.  21,  1872;  S,  F.  BuUetin,  July  19,  1860; 
8htLck*s  Rep,  Men,  920-1. 
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difficulty,  after  separation  from  each  other  and  several 
days'  wanderings. 

Leaving  three  men  in  camp,  with  four  others,  in- 
cluding Kit  Carson  who  was  present,  Fremont  on  the 
8th  embarked  in  a  rubber  boat  and  dropped  down  to 
the  mouth  of  the  stream,  which  the  party  found  shal- 
low and  unnavigable.     Next  morning  they  were  out 
on  the  lake,  fearful  every  moment  lest  their  air-blown 
boat  should  collapse  and  let  them  into  the  saline  but 
beautiful  transparent  liquid.   At  noon  they  reached  one 
of  the  low  near  islands  and  landed.    They  found  there, 
washed  up  by  the   waves,  a  dark  brown  bank,  ten 
or  twenty  feet  in  breadth,  composed  of  the  skins  of 
worms,  about  the  size  of  oats,  while  the  rocky  cliffs 
were  whitened  by  incrustations  of  salt.     Ascending 
to  the  highest  point  attainable  they  took  a  surround- 
ing view,  and  called  the  place  Disappointment  Island,^* 
because  they  had  failed  to  find  the  fertile  lands  and 
game  hoped  for.     Then  they  descended  to  the  edge 
of  the  water,  constructed  lodges  of  drift-wood,  built 
fires,  and  spent  the  night  there,  returning  next  day 
in  a  rough  sea  to  their  mainland  camp.     Thence  they 
proceeded  north  to  Bear  River,  and  Fort  Hall,  and 
on  to  Oregon.*^     On  his  return  by  way  of  Klamath 
and  Pyramid  lakes,  Fremont  crossed  the  Sierra  to 
Sutter   Fort,   proceeded   up   the   San  Joaquin   into 
Southern  California,  and  taking  the  old  Spanish  trail 
to  the  Rio  Virgen  followed  the  Wahsatch  Mountains 
to  Utah  Lake. 

There  was  a  party  under  Fremont  in  Utah  also  in 
1845.  Leaving  Bent  Fort  in  August  they  ascended 
the  Arkansas,  passed  on  to  Green  River,  followed 
its  left  bank  to  the  Duchesne  branch,  and  thence 
crossed  to  the  head-waters  of  the  Timpanogos,  down 
which   stream  they  went  to  Utah  Lake.     Thence 

^'Sow  Castle  IsUmd,  or  as  some  caU  it  Fremont  Island. 

"  For  an  account  of  Fremont's  Oregon  adventures  see  ffisi.  Oreffon;  and 
for  his  doings  in  California  see  Hitt,  (Jo/.,  this  series.    We  also  meet  with 
faiin  again  in  our  History  qf  Nevadti^ 
Hbt.  Uzah.    S 
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they  passed  on  to  Great  Salt  Lake,  made  camp  near 
where  Great  Salt  Lake  City  is  situated,  crossed  to 
Antelope  Island,  and  examined  the  southern  portion 
of  the  lake.  After  this  they  passed  by  way  of  Pilot 
Peak  into  Nevada.^® 

Of  the  six  companies  comprising  the  California  im- 
migration of  1845,  numbering  in  all  about  one  hun- 
dred and  fifty,  five  touched  either  Utah  or  Nevada, 
the  other  being  from  Oregon.  But  even  these  it  is 
not  necessary  to  follow  in  this  connection,  Utah  along 
the  emigrant  road  being  by  this  time  well  known  to 
travellers  and  others.  With  some  it  was  a  question 
while  on  the  way  whether  they  should  go  to  Or- 
egon or  California.  Tustin,  who  came  from  Illinois  in 
1845,  with  his  wife  and  child  and  an  ox  team,  says 
in  his  manuscript  Recollections:  "  My  intention  all 
the  way  across  the  plains  w^as  to  go  on  to  Oregon; 
but  when  I  reached  the  summit  of  the  Rocky  Moun- 
tains where  the  trail  divides,  I  threw  my  lash  across 
the  near  ox  and  struck  off  on  the  road  to  Califor- 
nia." 

For  the  Oregon  and  California  emigrations  of  1846, 
except  when  they  exercised  some  intiuence  on  Utah, 
or  Utah  affairs,  I  would  refer  the  reader  to  the  vol- 
umes of  this  series  treating  on  those  states.  An 
account  of  the  exploration  for  a  route  from  southern 
Oregon,  over  the  Cascade  Mountains,  and  by  way  of 
Klamath  and  Goose  lakes  to  the  Humboldt  River, 
and  thence  on  to  the  region  of  the  Great  Salt  Lake 
by  Scott  and  the  Applegates  in  1846,  is  given  in 
both  the  History  of  Ch^egon,  and  the  History  of  Ne- 
vada, to  which  volumes  of  this  series  the  reader  is 
referred.^* 

^FMnumt's  Expl  Ex.,  151-60.     Warner  in  Pac.  R,  Reo.,  xi.  49-50. 

'*The  word  Utah  originated  with  the  people  inhabiting  that  r^on. 
Early  in  the  17th  century,  when  New  Mexico  was  first  much  talked  of  by  the 
Spaniards,  the  principal  nations  of  frequent  mention  as  inhabiting  the  several 
sides  of  the  locality  about  that  time  occupied  were  the  Navajos,  the  Yutas, 
the  Apaches,  and  tlie  Comanches.  Of  the  Utah  nation,  which  belongs  to  the 
Shoshone  fiunily,  there  were  many  tribes.  See  Native  Races,  L  422,  46^-8. 
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thii  lerieii.  There  JKrere  the  Pah  Utee,  or  Pyutes,  the  Pi  Edes,  the  Goeh 
Ut^  or  Ooshutes,  the  Uinta  Utes,  the  Yam  Pah  Utes,  and  many  others. 
Pah  lignifies  water;  pah  guampe,  salt  water,  or  salt  lake;  Pah  UtM^  Indians 
that  liveaboQt  the  water.  The  early  orthography  of  the  word  Utah  is  varied. 
EflcaUnte,  prior  to  his  journey  to  Utah  Lake,  Coi-ta  de  28  Oct,  1776 ^  MS., 
finds  the  '  Yatas '  inhahiting  the  region  north  of  the  Moquis.  This  was  a 
oommon  Raiting  by  the  early  Spaniards,  and  might  be  callea  the  proper  one. 
later  we  have  H^onta^'  *£ataw/  *Utaw/  and  «Utah.* 
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Saints  Oboanized— Pibst  Mibaclb — FibstConfebbnge — Oliveb  Cow- 

DEBY  ObDBBED  TO  the  WeST. 

Let  us  turn  now  to  the  east,  where  have  been  evolv- 
ing these  several  years  a  new  phase  of  society  and  a 
new  religion,  destined  presently  to  enter  in  and  take 
possession  of  this  far-away  primeval  wilderness.  For 
it  is  not  alone  by  the  power  of  things  material  that 
the  land  of  the  Yutas  is  to  be  subdued;  that  mysteri- 
ous agency,  working  under  pressure  of  high  enthusi- 
asm in  the  souls  of  men,  defying  exposure,  cold,  and 
hunger,  defying  ignominy,  death,  and  the  destruction 
of  all  corporeal  things  in  the  hope  of  heaven's  favors 
and  a  happy  immortality,  a  puissance  whose  very 
breath  of  life  is  persecution,  and  whose  highest  glory 
is  martyrdom — it  is  through  this  subtile  and  incom- 
prehensible spiritual  instrumentality,  rather  than  from 
a  desire  for  riches  or  any  tangible  advantage  that  the 
new  Israel  is  to  arise,  the  new  exodus  to  be  conducted, 
the  new  Canaan  to  be  attained. 

Sixty  years  ago  western  New  York  was  essentially 
a  new  country,  Ohio  and  Illinois  were  for  the  most 
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part  a  wilderness,  and  Missouri  was  the  United  States 
limit,  the  lands  beyond  being  held  by  the  aborigines. 
There  were  some  settlements  between  Lake  Erie  and 
the  Mississippi  River,  but  they  were  recent  and  rude^ 
and  the  region  was  less  civilized  than  savage.     The 
people,  though  practically  shrewd  and  of  bright  intel- 
lect, were  ignorant;  though  having  within  them  the 
elements  of  wealth,  they  were  poor.    There  was  among 
them  much  true  religion,  whatever  that  may  be,  yet 
they  were  all  superstitious — baptists,  methodists,  and 
presbyterians ;   there  was  little   to   choose   between 
them.     Each  sect  was  an  abomination  to  the  others; 
the  others  were  of  the  devil,  doomed  to  eternal  tor- 
ments, and  deservedly  so.     The  bible  was  accepted 
literally  by  all,  every  word  of  it,  prophecies,  miracles, 
and  revelations;  the  same  God  and  the  same  Christ 
satisfied  all ;  an  infidel  was  a  thing  woful  and  unclean. 
All  the  people  reasoned.     How   they  racked   their 
brains  in  secret,  and  poured  forth  loud  logic  in  public, 
not  over  problems  involving  intellectual  liberty,  human 
rights  and  reason,  and  other  like  insignificant  matters 
appertaining  to  this  world,  but  concerning  the  world 
to  come,  and  more  particularly  such  momentous  ques- 
tions as   election,  justification,  baptism,  and  infant 
damnation.     Then  of  signs  and  seasons,  God's  ways 
and  Satan's  ways;  likewise  concerning  promises  and 
prayer,  and  all  the  rest,  there  was  a  credulity  most  re- 
freshing.    In  the  old  time  there  were  prophets  and 
apostles,  there  were  visions  and  miracles;  why  should 
it  not  be  so  during  these  latter  daj^s?     It  was  time 
for  Christ  to   come   again,  time  for  the  millennial 
season,  and   should  the   power  of  the  almighty  be 
limited?     There  was  the  arch- fanatic  Miller,  and  his 
followers,  predicting  the  end  and  planning  accordingly.. 
**The  idea  that  revelation  from  Grod  was  unattainable 
in  this  age,  or  that  the  ancient  gifts  of  the  gospel  had 
ceased  forever,  never  entered  my  head,"  writes  a  young 
qoaker;  and  a  methodist  of  that  epoch  says:  "Wo  be- 
lieved in  the  gathering  of  Israel,  and  in  the  restoration 
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of  the  ten  tribes;  we  believed  that  Jesus  would  corae 
to  reign  personally  on  the  earth;  we  believed  that 
there  ought  to  be  apostles,  prophets,  evangelists,  pas- 
tors, and  teachers,  as  in  former  days,  and  that  the 
gifts  of  healing  and  the  power  of  God  ought  to  be  as- 
sociated with  the  church."  These  ideas,  of  course, 
were  not  held  bv  all;  in  many  respects  the  strictly 
orthodox  evangelical  churches  taught  the  contrary; 
but  there  was  enough  of  this  literal  interpretation  and 
license  of  thought  among  the  people  to  enable  them 
to  accept  in  all  honesty  and  sincerity  any  doctrine  in 
harmony  with  these  views. 

Such  were  the  people  and  the  place,  such  the  at- 
mosphere and  conditions  under  which  was  to  spring  up 
the  germ  of  a  new  theocracy,  destined  in  its  develop- 
ment to  accomplish  the  first  settlement  of  Utah — a 
people  and  an  atmosphere  already  sufficiently  charged, 
one  would  think,  with  doctrines  and  dogmas,  with  vul- 
gar folly  and  stupid  fanaticism,  with  unchristian  hate 
and  disputation  over  the  commands  of  God  and  the 
charity  of  Christ.  All  this  must  be  taken  into  ac- 
count in  estimating  character,  and  in  passing  judg- 
ment on  credulity;  men  of  one  time  and  place  cannot 
with  justice  be  measured  by  the  standard  of  other 
times  and  places. 

Before  entering  upon  the  history  of  Mormonism,  I 
would  here  remark,  as  I  have  before  said  in  the  pref- 
ace to  this  volume,  that  it  is  my  purpose  to  treat  the 
subject  historically,  not  as  a  social,  political,  or  relig- 
ious partisan,  but  historically  to  deal  with  the  sect 
organized  under  the  name  of  the  Church  of  Jesus 
Christ  of  Latter-day  Saints  as  I  would  deal  with 
any  other  body  of  people,  thus  carrying  over  Utah 
the  same  quality  of  work  which  I  have  applied  to  my 
entire  field,  whether  in  Alaska,  California,  or  Central 
America.  Whatever  they  may  be,  howsoever  right- 
eous or  wicked,  they  are  entitled  at  the  hand  of  those 
desirous  of  knowing  the  truth  to  a  dispassionate  and 
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respectful  hearing,  which  they  have  never  had.  As 
a  matter  of  course,  where  there  is  such  warmth  of 
feeling,  such  bitterness  and  animosity  as  is  here  dis- 
played on  both  sides,  we  must  expect  to  encounter  in 
our  evidence  much  exaggeration,  and  many  untruth- 
ful statements.  Most  that  has  been  written  on  either 
side  is  partisan — bitterly  so;  many  of  the  books  that 
have  been  published  are  full  of  vile  and  licentious 
abuse — disgustingly  so.  Some  of  the  more  palpable 
lies,  some  of  the  grosser  scurrility  and  more  blas- 
phemous vulgarity,  I  shall  omit  altogether. 

Again,  the  history  of  the  Mormons,  which  is  the 
early  history  of  Utah,  is  entitled  in  its  treatment  to 
this  consideration,  as  differing  from  that  of  other  sec- 
tions of  my  work,  and  to  this  only — that  whereas  in 
speaking  of  other  and  older  sects,  as  of  th'e  catholics 
iu  Mexico  and  California,  and  of  the  methodists  and 
presbyterians  in  Oregon,  whose  tenets  having  long 
been  established,  are  well  known,  and  have  no  imme- 
diate bearing  aside  from  the  general  influence  of  re- 
ligion upon  the  subjugation  of  the  country,  any  anal- 
ysis of  doctrines  would  be  out  of  place,  such  analysis 
in  the  present  instance  is  of  primary  importance.  Or- 
dinarily, I  say,  as  I  have  said  before,  that  with  the 
religious  beliefs  of  the  settlers  on  new  lands,  or  of  the 
builders  of  empire  in  any  of  its  several  phases,  social 
and  political,  the  historian  has  nothing  to  do,  except 
in  so  far  as  belief  influences  actions  and  events.  As 
to  attempting  to  determine  the  truth  or  falsity  of  any 
creed,  it  is  wholly  outside  of  his  province. 

Since  the  settlement  of  Utah  grew  immediately  out 
of  the  persecution  of  the  Mormons,  and  since  their 
persecutions  grew  out  of  the  doctrines  which  they  pro- 
mulgated, it  seems  to  me  essential  that  the  origin  and 
nature  of  their  religion  should  be  given.  And  as  they 
are  supposed  to  know  better  than  others  what  they 
believe  and  how  they  came  so  to  believe,  I  shall  let 
them  tell  their  own  story  of  the  rise  and  progress  of 
their  religion,  carrying  along  with  it  the  commenta- 
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ries  of  their  opponents;  that  is,  giving  in  the  text 
the  narrative  proper,  and  in  the  notes  further  informa- 
tion, elucidation,  and  counter-statements,  according  to 
my  custom.  All  this  by  no  means  implies,  here  or 
elsewhere  in  my  work,  that  when  a  Mormon  elder,  a 
catholic  priest,  or  a  baptist  preacher  says  he  had  a 
vision,  felt  within  him  some  supernatural  influence,  or 
said  a  prayer  which  produced  a  certain  result,  it  is 
proper  or  relevant  for  me  to  stop  and  dispute  with 
him  whether  he  really  did  see,  feel,  or  experience  as 
alleged. 

As  to  the  material  facts  connected  with  the  story 
of  Mormonism,  there  is  but  little  difference  between 
the  Mormons  and  their  opposers;  but  in  the  reception 
and  interpretation  of  acts  and  incidents,  particularly 
in  the  acceptation  of  miraculous  assertions  and  spirit- 
ual manifestations,  they  are  as  widely  apart  as  the  two 
poles,  as  my  text  and  notes  clearly  demonstrate.  And 
finally,  I  would  have  it  clearly  understood  that  it  is 
my  purpose,  here  as  elsewhere  in  all  my  historical 
efforts,  to  impart  information  rather  than  attempt  to 
solve  problems. 

In  Sharon,  Windsor  county,  Vermont,  on  the  23d 
of  December,  1805,  was  born  Joseph  Smith  junior, 
presently  to  be  called  translator,  revelator,  seer, 
prophet,  and  founder  of  a  latter-day  dispensation. 
When  the  boy  was  ten  years  old,  his  father,  who  was 
a  farmer,  moved  with  his  family  to  Palmyra,  Wayne 
county,  New  York,  and  four  years  afterward  took  up 
his  abode  some  six  miles  south,  at  Manchester,  On- 
tario county.  Six  sons  and  three  daughters  com- 
prised the  family  of  Joseph  and  Lucy  Smith,  namely, 
Alvin,  Hyrum,  Joseph  junior,  Samuel  Harrison,  Will- 
iam, Don  Carlos,  Sophronia,  Catharine,  and  Lqcy.^ 

^  Much  has  been  said  by  the  enemies  of  Momionism  against  the  Smith 
family.  'All  who  became  intimate  with  them  during  this  period  [1820  to 
1830]  unite  in  representing  the  general  character  of  old  Joseph  and  wife, 
the  parents  of  the  pretended  prophet,  as  lazy,  indolent,  ignorant,  and  supers 
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There  was  much  excitemeut  over  the  subject  of  re- 
ligion in  this  section  at  the  time,  with  no  small  dis- 
cussion of  doctrines,  methodist,  baptist,  and  the  rest ; 
and  about  a  year  later,  the  mother  and  four  of  the 
children  joined  the  presbyterians. 

But  young  Joseph  was  not  satisfied  with  any  of  the 
current  theologies,  and  he  was  greatly  troubled  what 
to  do.  Reading  his  bille  one  day,  he  came  upon  the 
passage,  **If  any  of  you  lack  wisdom,  let  him  ask  of 
God.''  He  retired  to  the  woods  and  threw  himself 
upon  his  knees.     It  was  his  first  attempt  at  prayer. 

While  thus  engaged  a  vision  fell  upon  him.  Sud- 
denly he  was  seized  by  some  supernatural  power  of 
evil  import,  which  bound  him  body  and  soul.  He 
could  not  think;  he  could  not  speak;  thick  darkness 
gathered  round.  Presently  there  appeared  above  his 
head  a  pillar  of  light,  which  slowly  descended  and 
enveloped  him.  Immediately  he  was  delivered  from 
the  enemy;  and  in  the  sky  ho  saw  two  bright  person- 
ages, one  of  whom  said,  pointing  to  the  other,  "  This 
is  mv  beloved  son:  hear  him."  Then  he  asked  what 
he  should  do;  to  which  sect  he  should  unite  himself. 

stitious,  havinff  a  fiim  belief  in  ghosts  and  witches;  the  telling  of  fortunes; 
pretending  to  belieye  that  the  earth  was  filled  with  hidden  treasures,  buried 
there  by  Kid  or  the  Spaniards.  Being  miserably  poor,  and  not  much  dis- 
posed to  obtain  an  honest  liveliho<Kl  by  labor,  the  energies  of  their  minds 
seemed  to  be  mostly  directed  toward  finding  where  these  treasures  were  con- 
eealed,  and  the  best  modj  of  acquiring  their  possession.'  Howe* 8  Aformo/nfim 
Unveiled,  11.  In  the  towns  of  Palmyra  and  Alanchester,  in  18.^3,  documents 
defamfttory  to  the  family  were  circulated  for  signature,  one  receiving  1 1  and 
another  51  names.  Given  with  signatures  in  Howe's  Mormoniam  Unveiled, 
231-2,  and  in  Kulder'8  AformonUm,  20-1.  See  also  Ohkans^'nt  Oejich,  d, 
Ifonn..  J>-14,  la^lO,  20O-1;  GaxrUeof  Utah,  1874,  17;  Tucker\  Oritjin  and 
Prog.  Mot.,  11-20.  In  one  of  these  documents,  signed  and  sworn  to  by  Peter 
Ingersoll,  lie  said  that  the  Smith  family  employed  most  of  their  time  in  gold- 
digging.  At  one  time  Joseph  Smith  senior  told  Ingersoll  to  hold  a  mineral 
rod  in  his  hand,  a  piece  of  witch-hazel,  and  selected  a  place  to  stand  where 
be  was  to  whisper  directions  to  the  rod;  Smith  stood  apart,  throwing  himself 
into  various  shapes,  but  was  unable  to  produce  the  desired  effect.  Again  he 
took  a  stone  that  Ingersoll  had  picked  up  and  exclaimed  that  it  was  invalu- 
able; looking  at  it  earnestly,  he  said  it  revealed  to  him  cliests  of  gold  and 
■ilrer  at  the  back  of  his  house;  and  putting  it  into  his  hat,  threw  himself 
into  various  attitudes,  and  soon  appeared  exhausted;  then  in  a  faint  voice, 
said,  *If  you  only  knew  what  I  had  seen  you  would  believe.*  Some  time  be- 
fore Joseph's  discovery  of  the  gold  plates,  the  elder  Smith  told  Ingersoll 
that  a  book  had  been  found  in  Canada  in  a  hollow  tree  which  treated  of  the 
diKovery  of  this  continepl 
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And  he  was  told  to  join  pone  of  them,  that  all  were 
corrupt,  all  were  abomination  in  the  eyes  of  the  Lord. 
When  he  came  to  himself  he  was  still  gazing  earnestly 
up  into  heaven.  This  was  in  the  spring  of  1820,  and 
Joseph  was  yet  scarcely  fifteen. 

When  the  young  prophet  began  to  proclaim  his 
vision,  the  wise  men  and  preachers  of  the  several  sects 
laughed  at  him;  called  him  a  silly  boy,  and  told  him 
that  if  his  mind  had  really  been  disturbed,  it  was  the 
devils  doing.  *' Signs  and  revelations,"  said  they, 
"are  of  by -gone  timers;  it  ill  befits  one  so  young  to 
lie  before  God  and  in  the  presence  of  his  people/' 
"Nevertheless,"  replied  Joseph,  "I  have  had  a  vision." 
Then  they  reviled  him,  and  the  boy  became  disheart- 
ened and  was  entangled  again  in  the  vanities  of  the 
world,  under  the  heavy  hand  of  their  oppression. 

But  the  spirit  of  the  Lord  could  not  thus  be 
quenched.  The  young  man  repented,  and  sought  and 
found  forgiveness.  Retiring  to  his  bed,  midst  prayer 
and  supplication,  on  the  night  of  September  21, 1823, 
presently  the  room  grew  light,  and  a  figure  robed  in 
exceeding  whiteness  stood  by  the  bedside,  the  feet 
not  touching  the  floor.  And  a  voice  was  heard,  say- 
ing, "  I  am  Moroni,  and  am  come  to  you,  Joseph,  as  a 
messenger  from  God."  Then  the  angel  told  the  youth 
that  the  Lord  had  for  him  a  great  work  to  do,  that  his 
name  should  be  known  to  all  people,  and  of  him  should 
be  spoken  both  good  and  evil.  Ue  told  him  of  a  book 
written  on  plates  of  gold,  and  containing  an  account 
of  the  early  inhabitants  of  this  continent,  and  the 
gospel  as  delivered  to  them  by  Christ.  He  said  that 
deposited  with  those  plates  were  two  stones  in  silver 
bows,  which,  fastened  to  a  breastplate,  constituted  the 
Urim  and  Thummim;  and  that  now  as  in  ancient  times 
the  possession  and  use  of  the  stones  constituted  a  seer, 
and  that  through  them  the  book  might  be  translated. 
After  offering  many  scriptural  quotations  from  both 
the  old  and  the  new  testament,  and  charging  the  young 
man  that  when  the  book  and  the  breastplate  were  de- 
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livered  to  him  he  should  show  them  to  no  one,  under 
pain  of  death,  and  destruction — the  place  where  the 
plates  were  deposited  meanwhile  being  clearly  re- 
vealed to  his  mental  vision — the  light  in  the  room 
grew  dim,  as  Moroni  ascended  along  a  pathway  of 
glory  into  heaven,  and  finally  darkness  was  there  as 
before.  The  visit  was  made  three  times,  the  last 
ending  with  the  dawn,  when  Joseph  arose  greatly  ex- 
hausted and  went  into  the  field  to  work. 

His  father,  observing  his  condition,  sent  him  home; 
but  on  the  way  Joseph  fell  in  a  state  of  unconscious- 
ness to  the   ground.     Soon,  however,  the   voice  of 
Moroni  was  heard,  commanding  him  to  return  to  his 
father,  and  tell  him  all  that  he  had  seen  and  heard. 
The  young  man  obeyed.     The  father  answered  that 
it  was  of  God;  the  son  should  do  as  the  messenger 
had  said.     Then  Joseph,  knowing  from  the  vision 
where  the   plates    were   hidden,  went  to   the   west 
side  of  a  hill,  called  the  hill  Cumorah,  near  the  town 
of  Manchester,  and  beneath  a  large  stone,  part  of 
whose  top  appeared  above  the  ground,  in  a   stone 
box,^  he   found    the    plates,*  the    urim    and    thum- 

*  Oliver  Cowdery  stated  that  he  yisited  the  spot,  and  that  'at  the  bottom 
of  this  [hole]  lay  a  stone  of  suitable  size,  the  upper  surface  being  smooth. 
At  each  edge  waa  placed  a  largo  quantity  of  cement,  and  into  this  cement  at 
the  four  edges  of  this  stone  were  placed  erect  four  others,  their  lower  edges 
resting  in  the  cement  at  the  outer  edges  of  the  first  stone.  The  four  last 
named  when  placed  erect  formed  a  box,  the  comers,  or  where  the  edges  of 
the  four  came  in  contact,  were  also  cemented  so  finnly  that  the  moisture 
from  without  waa  prevented  from  entering.  It  is  to  be  observed  also  that 
the  iQDer  surfaces  of  the  four  erect  or  side  stones  were  smooth.  The  box 
waa  sufficiently  large  to  admit  a  breastplate.  From  the  bottom  of  the  box 
or  from  the  breastplate  arose  three  small  pillars,  composed  of  the  same  de- 
scription of  cement  as  that  used  on  the  edges;  and  upon  these  three  pillars 
vers  placed  the  records.  The  box  containing  the  recoi*ds  was  covered  with 
another  stone,  the  lower  surface  being  flat  and  the  upper  crowning.'  Mackay^a 
The  MorvioM,  20. 

'Orson  Pratt  thus  describes  the  plates,  Visions,  14:  *  These  records  were 
eogravcd  on  plates,  which  had  the  appearance  of  gold.  Each  plate  was  not 
far  from  seven  by  eight  inches  in  width  and  length,  being  not  quite  as  tliick 
13  common  tin.  They  were  filled  on  both  sides  with  engra\'ings  in  Egyptian 
cJiaiactere,  and  bound  together  in  a  volume,  as  the  leaves  of  a  book,  and  fast- 
enttl  at  one  ed^e  with  three  rings  running  through  the  whole.  This  volume 
"Ws  about  six  Inches  in  thickness,  and  a  part  of  it  was  sealed.  The  char- 
aclera  or  letters  upon  the  unsealed  part  were  small  and  beautifully  engraved. 
Hie  whole  book  exhibited  many  marks  of  antiquity  in  its  construction,  as  well 
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mim,*  and  the  breastplate.'  But  when  he  was  about  to 
take  them  out  Moroni  stood  beside  him  and  said,  "Not 
yet;  meet  me  here  at  this  time  each  year  for  four  years, 
and  I  will  tell  you  what  to  do."     Joseph  obeyed. 

The  elder  Smith  was  poor,  and  the  boys  were  some- 
times  obliged  to  hire  themselves  out  as  laborers.  It 
was  on  the  22d  of  September,  1823,  that  the  plates 
were  found.  The  following  year  Alvin  died,  and  in 
October  1825  Joseph  went  to  work  for  Josiah  Stoal, 
in  Chenango  county.  This  man  had  what  he  sup- 
posed to  be  a  silver  mine  at  Harmony,  Pennsylvania, 
said  to  have  been  once  worked  by  Spaniards.  Thither 
Joseph  went  with  the  other  men  to  dig  for  silver,* 

as  much  skill  in  the  art  of  engraTing.'  In  the  introduction  to  the  Booh  of  Mor* 
man  (New  York  ed.)i  Till.,  is  given  essentially  the  same  description.  See 
also  DoHwick^a  Mormons  and  Silver  Mines,  61;  Bertrandy  Mem.  d^un  Mor.,  25; 
Ohhautten^  Gettch.  d.  Morm,^  12-29;  StenJiousey  Les  Mormons,  i.-vii.;  Ferris* 
Utah  and  The  Mormons,  58;  Mnchay's  The  Mormons,  15>22;  Smucher^s  IJisi, 
MormoTiA,  1S-2S.  For  foe-simile  of  writing  on  golden  plates,  see  DeadU*s 
Life  in  Utah,  25.  For  illustrations  of  the  hill,  finding  the  plates,  etc.,  see 
Mackny's  The  Mormons,  15;  Smucker*s  Hint.  Mormans,  24;  Tucker's  Griffin 
and  Prog.  Mor.,  frontispiece.  When  sceptics  ask,  Why  are  not  the  plates 
forthcoming?  believers  ask  in  turn,  Why  are  not  forthcoming  the  stone  tables 
of  Moses?    And  yet  the  ten  commandments  are  to-day  accepted. 

*  *With  the  book  were  found  the  urim  and  thummim,  two  transparent 
crystals  set  in  the  rims  of  a  bow.  These  pebbles  were  the  seer's  instru- 
ment whereby  tlie  mystery  of  hidden  things  was  to  be  revealed ! '  Intro- 
duction to  ^ooil'  of  Mormon  (New  York  cd.),  viii.  *The  best  attainable  defi- 
nition of  the  ancient  urim  and  thummim  is  quite  vague  and  indistinct.  An 
accepted  biblical  lexicographer  gives  the  meaning  as  *' light  and  perfection," 
or  the  '* shining  and  the  perfect."  The  following  is  quoted  from  liuUertDorih^s 
Concordance:  **  There  are  various  conjectures  about  the  urim  and  thummim, 
whether  they  were  the  stones  in  the  high-priest's  breastplate,  or  something 
distinct  from  them;  which  it  is  not  worth  our  while  to  inquire  into,  since 
God  has  left  it  a  secret.  It  is  evident  that  the  urim  and  thummim  were 
appointed  to  inquire  of  God  by,  on  momentous  occasions,  and  continued  in 
use,  as  some  think,  only  till  the  building  of  Solomon's  temple,  and  all  con- 
clude that  this  was  never  restored  after  its  destruction."*  7\icker's  Origin  and 
Prog.  Mor.,  32. 

^  ^  A  breastplate  such  as  was  used  by  the  ancients  to  defend  the  chest 
from  the  arrows  and  weapons  of  their  enemy.'  Mackay^a  The  Mormons,  20. 

®  *  Hence  arose  the  very  prevalent  story  of  my  having  been  a  money  digger. ' 
Hist.  Joseph  Smith,  in  Times  and  Seasons,  May  2,  1842.  It  seems  from  this, 
or  some  other  cause,  that  the  followers  of  Smith  have  never  regarded  mining 
with  favor,  although  some  of  them  at  times  liave  engaged  in  that  occupation. 
Upon  the  discovery  of  gold  in  California,  the  Mormons  were  among  the  first 
in  the  field,  at  Colonm,  at  Mormon  Bar,  and  elsewhere.  Left  there  a  little 
longer,  they  would  soon  have  gathered  barrels  of  the  precious  dust:  but 
promptly  upon  the  call  they  dropped  their  tools,  abandoned  their  brilliant 
prospects,  and  crossing  the  Sierra,  began  to  build  homes  among  their  people 
in  the  untenanted  desert. 
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boarding  at  the  house  of  Isaac  Hale.  After  a  month's 
fruitless  effort  Stoal  was  induced  by  Joseph  to  aban- 
don the  undertaking ;  but  meanwhile  the  youth  had 
fallen  in  love  with  Hale's  pretty  daughter,  Emma, 
and  wished  to  marry  her.  Hale  objected,  owing  to 
his  continued  assertions  that  he  had  seen  visions,  and 
the  resulting  persecutions;  so  Joseph  took  Emma  to 
the  house  of  Squire  Tarbill,  at  South  Bainbridge, 
where  they  were  married  the  18th  of  January,  1827, 
and  thence  returned  to  his  father's  farm,  where  he 
worked  during  the  following  season.^ 

Every  year  went  Joseph  to  the  hill  Cumorah  to 
hold  communion  with  the  heavenly  messenger,  and  on 
the  22d  of  September,  1827,  Moroni  delivered  to  him 
the  plates,*  and  the  urim  and  thummim  with  which 
to  translate  them,  charging  him  on  pain  of  dire  dis- 

^  Among  the  many  charges  of  wronff-doing  ascribed  to  Smith  from  first  to 
list,  was  that  of  having  stolen  Hale^  daughter.  In  answer  it  is  said  that 
the  yonng  woman  was  of  sge,  and  had  the  right  to  marry  whom  and  as  she 
chose. 

^ '  When  the  appointed  hour  came,  the  prophet,  assuming  his  practised 
air  of  mystery,  took  in  hand  his  money-dig^ff  spade  and  a  Urge  napkin, 
and  went  off  in  silence  and  alone  in  the  sohtude  of  the  forest,  and  after  an 
abience  of  some  three  hours,  returned,  apparently  with  his  sacred  charge  con- 
cealed within  the  folds  of  the  napkin.    Iteminding  the  (Smith)  family  of  the 
orinnal  "command"  as  revealed  to  him,  strict  injunction  of  non-intei'vention 
aou  non-inspection  was  ^ven  to  them,  under  the  same  terrible  penalty  as  be- 
fore denounced  for  its  violation.    Conflicting  stories  were  afterwards  told  in 
regard  to  the  manner  of  keeping  the  book  in  concealment  and  safety,  which 
are  not  worth  repeating,  further  than  to  mention  that  the  first  place  of  secre- 
tion was  said  to  oe  under  a  heavy  hearthstone  in  the  Smith  family  mansion. 
Smith  told  a  frightful  story  of  the  display  of  celestial  pyrotechnics  on  the  ex- 
posure to  his  view  of  the  sacred  book — the  angel  who  nad  led  him  to  the  dis- 
coveiy  a^ain  appearing  as  his  suide  and  protector,  and  confronting  ten  thou- 
■aod  devils  gathered  tnere,  with  their  menacing  sulphurous  flame  and  smoke, 
to  deter  him  from  his  purpose  1    This  story  was  repeated  and  magnified  by 
the  believers,  and  no  doubt  aided  the  experiment  upon  superstitious  minds 
which  eventuated  so  successfully.'   Tucker' a  Orig.  and  Prog,  Mor.^  30-31. 
'A  great  variety  of  contradictory  stories  were  related  by  the  Smith  family 
before  they  had  any  fixed  plan  of  operation,  respecting  the  finding  of  the 
plates  from  which  their  book  was  translated.    One  is,  that  after  the  plates 
were  taken  from  their  hiding-place  bv  Jo,  he  asain  laid  them  down,  looked 
into  the  hole,  where  he  saw  a  toad,  which  immediately  transformed  itself  into 
a  spirit  and  gave  him  a  tremendous  blow.    Another  is,  that  after  he  had  cot 
the  plates,  a  spirit  assaulted  him  with  the  intention  of  getting  them  from  his 
possession,  and  actually  jerked  them  out  of  his  hands.    Jo,  nothing  daunted, 
seized  them  again,  and  started  to  run,  when  his  Satanic  majesty,  or  the  spirit, 
applied  his  foot  to  the  prophet's  seat  of  honor  which  raised  three  or  four  feet 
from  the  ground.'  Howe 8  MormanMm   Unveiled^  275-I5.     The  excavation 
at  the  time  said  to  be  ICO  feet  in  extent,  though  that  is  probably  an  ex- 
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aster  to  guard  them  well  until  he  should  call  for 
them.  Persecutions  increased  when  it  was  known 
that  Joseph  had  in  his  possession  the  plates  of  gold, 
and  every  art  that  Satan  could  devise  or  put  in  force 
through  the  agency  of  wicked  men  was  employed  to 

aggeration.  It  had  a  subBtautial  door  of  two-inch  pUuik,  and  a  secure  lock. 
Lapse  of  time  and  other  causes  have  almost  effaced  its  existence.  Tivcber's 
Ortf/in  and  Prog.  3for.,  48.  *In  1843,  near  Kinderhook,  Illinois,  in  exca- 
vating a  largo  mound,  six  brass  plates  were  discovered  of  a  bell-shape  four 
inches  in  length  and  covered  with  ancient  characters.  They  were  fastened 
together  with  two  iron  wires  almost  entirely  corroded,  and  were  found 
along  with  charcoal,  ashes,  and  human  bones,  more  than  twelve  feet  below 
the  surface  of  a  mound  of  the  sagar-loaf  form,  common  in  the  Mississippi 
Valley.  Large  trees  growing  upon  these  artificial  mounds  attest  their  great 
antiquity. .  .No  key  has  yet  been  discovered  for  the  interpretation  of  the 
engravings  upon  &ese  brass  plates,  or  of  the  strange  gylphs  upon  the 
ruins  of  Utolum  in  Mexico.*  Daniel  Wedderbum,  in  PoptUar  Science  Monihly, 
Dec.  187C;  see  also  Timei  and  Seasons,  iv.  186-7,  and  en^i^ved  cuts  in  Tay- 
lor^s  DiscuasionSy  and  in  Mackay^a  The  MormoTiA,  20-7.  On  the  authority  of 
Kidder,  Mormonism^  23-6,  Willard  Chase,  a  carpenter,  said:  'In  the  tore 
part  of  September  (I  believe)  1827,  the  prophet  requested  me  to  make  him  a 
chest,  informing  me  that  he  designed  to  move  back  to  Pennsylvania,  and  ex- 
pecting soon  to  get  his  gold  book,  he  wanted  a  chest  to  lock  it  up,  giving  roe 
to  understand,  at  the  same  time,  that  if  I  would  make  the  chest  he  would 
give  me  a  share  in  the  book.  I  told  him  mv  business  was  such  that  I  could 
not  make  it;  but  if  he  would  bring  the  book  to  me,  I  would  lock  it  up  for 
him.  He  said  that  would  not  do,  as  he  was  commanded  to  keep  it  two  years 
without  letting  it  come  to  the  eye  of  any  one  but  himself.  This  command- 
ment, however,  he  did  not  keep,  for  in  less  than  two  years  twelve  men  said 
they  had  seen  it.  I  told  him  to  get  it  and  convince  me  of  its  existence,  and 
I  won  Id  make  him  a  chest;  but  he  said  that  would  not  do;  as  he  must  have  a 
chest  to  lock  the  book  in  as  soon  as  he  took  it  out  of  the  ground.  I  saw  him 
a  fews  days  after,  when  he  told  me  I  must  make  the  chest.  I  told  him  pbunly 
that  I  could  not,  upon  which  he  told  me  that  I  could  have  no  share  in  the  book. 
A  few  weeks  after  this  conversation  he  came  to  my  house  and  related  the 
following  story:  That  on  the  22d  of  September  he  arose  early  in  the  morning 
and  took  a  one-horse  wagon  of  some  one  that  had  stayed  over  night  at  their 
house,  without  leave  or  license;  and,  together  with  his  wife,  repaired  to  the 
hill  which  contained  the  lx>ok.  He  left  his  wife  in  the  wagon,  oy  the  road, 
and  went  alone  to  the  hill,  a  distance  of  thirty  or  forty  rods  from  the  road; 
he  said  ho  then  took  the  book  out  of  the  ground  and  hid  it  in  a  tree-top  and 
returned  home.  He  then  went  to  the  town  of  Macedon  to  work.  After 
about  ten  days,  it  having  been  suggested  that  some  one  had  got  his  book,  his 
wife  went  after  him;  he  hired  a  horse,  and  went  home  in  the  afternoon,  stayed 
long  enough  to  drink  one  cup  of  tea,  and  then  went  for  his  book,  found  it 
safe,  took  off  his  frock,  wrapt  it  round  it,  put  it  under  his  arm,  and  ran  all 
the  way  home,  a  distance  ot  about  two  miles.  He  said  he  should  think  it 
would  weigh  sixty  pounds,  and  was  sure  it  would  weigh  forty.  On  his  return 
home  he  said  he  was  attacked  by  two  men  in  the  woods,  and  knocked  them 
both  down  and  made  his  escape,  arrived  safe,  and  secured  his  treasure.  He 
then  observed  that  if  it  had  not  been  for  that  stone  (which  he  acknowledged 
belonged  to  me)  he  would  not  have  obtained  the  book.  A  few  days  after- 
ward no  told  one  of  my  neighbors  that  ho  had  not  got  any  such  book,  and 
never  had;  but  that  he  told  the  story  to  deceive  the  damned  fool  (meaning 
me),  to  get  him  to  make  a  chest.*  Others  give  other  accounts,  but  it  seems 
to  me  not  worth  while  to  follow  them  further. 
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^rest  tlietn  from  him.  But  almighty  power  and  wis- 
dom prevailed,  and  the  sacred  relics  were  safely  kept 
till  the  day  the  messenger  called  for  them,  when  they 
were  delivered  into  his  hands,  Joseph  meanwhile  hav- 
ing aceomplislied  by  them  all  that  was  required  of 
him. 

And  now  so  fierce  becomes  the  fiery  malevolence  of 
the  enemy  that  Joseph  is  obliged  to  fly.^  He  is  very 
poor,  having  absolutely  nothing,  until  a  farmer  named 
Martin  Harris  has  pity  on  him  and  gives  him  fifty 
dollars,^^  with  which  he  is  enabled  to  go  with  his  wife 
to  her  old  home  in  Pennsylvania.^^  Immediately  after 
his  arrival  there  in  December,  he  begins  copying  the 

*'Soon  the  news  of  his  discoveries  spread  abroad  throughout  all  those 
parts. .  .The  house  was  frequently  beset  by  mobs  and  evil-designing  persons. 
Screral  times  he  was  shot  at,  and  very  narrowly  escaped.  Every  device  was 
U9»d  to  get  the  plates  away  from  him.  And  l)eing  continually  in  danger  of 
his  life  from  a  gang  of  abandoned  wretches,  he  at  length  concluded  to  leave 
the  place,  and  go  to  Pennsylvania;  and  accordingly  packed  up  bis  goods, 

Sitting  the  plates  into  a  barrel  of  beans,  and  proceeded  upon  his  journey. 
e  had  not  gone  far  before  ho  was  overtaken  by  an  officer  with  a  search- war- 
rant, who  flattered  himself  with  the  idea  that  he  should  surelv  obtain  the 
plates;  after  searching  very  diligently,  he  was  sadly  disappointed  at  not  find- 
mg  them.  Mr  Smith  then  drove  on,  but  before  he  got  to  his  journey's  end 
he  was  again  overtaken  by  an  officer  on  the  same  business,  and  after  ransack- 
ing the  ii*agon  very  carefully,  he  went  his  way  as  much  chagrined  as  the  first 
at  not  being  able  to  discover  the  object  of  his  research.  Without  any  far- 
ther molestation,  he  pursued  his  journey  until  he  came  to  the  northern  port 
of  Pennsylvania,  near  the  Susquehanna  River,  in  which  part  his  father-in- 
law  residecL'  PtoICb  Fi'woTM,  15. 

^® '  In  the  neighliorhood  (of  Smith's  old  home)  there  lived  a  farmer  possessed 
of  some  money  and  more  credulity.  Every  wind  of  doctrine  affected  him. 
He  had  been  in  turn  a  quaker,  a  Wesleyan,  a  baptist,  a  presbyterian.  His 
heterogeneous  and  unsettled  views  admirably  qualified  him  for  discipleship 
where  novelty  was  paramount,  and  concrete  things  were  invested  with  the 
enchantment  of  mystery.  He  was  enraptured  with  the  young  prophet,  and 
ofcred  him  fifty  dollars  to  aid  in  the  publication  of  his  new  bible.*  Tay Idler's 
Mormoiuit  xxviii.-ix. 

"'Soon  after  Smith's  arrival  at  Harmon}',  Isaac  Hale  (Smith's  father-in- 
bw)  heard  he  Iiad  brought  a  wonderful  box  of  plates  with  him.  Hale  "was 
shown  a  box  in  which  it  is  said  they  were  contained,  which  had  to  all  ap- 
pearances been  used  as  a  glass  box  of  the  common  window-glass.  I  was 
aDowed  to  feel  the  weight  of  the  box,  and  they  gave  me  to  iindcrstond  that 
the  book  of  plates  was  then  in  the  box — into  which,  however,  I  was  not  al- 
lowed to  look.  I  inquired  of  Joseph  Smith,  Jr.,  who  was  to  be  the  first  who 
would  be  allowed  to  see  the  book  of  plates.  He  said  it  was  a  young  child. 
After  this  I  became  dissatisfied,  and  informed  him  that  if  there  was  any- 
thing in  my  bouse  of  that  description,  which  I  could  not  be  allowed  to  see, 
he  must  take  it  away;  if  he  did  not,  I  was  determined  to  see  it.  After  that 
the  plates  were  said  to  be  hid  in  the  woods."'  Ilowe'a  Mormoniam  Unveiled^ 
261 
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characters  on  the  plates,  Martin  Harris  coming  to  his 
assistance,  and  by  means  of  the  urim  and  thummim 
manages  to  translate  some  of  them,  which  work  is 
continued  till  February  1828.  Harris'  wife  is  ex- 
ceedingly curious  about  the  matter,  and  finally  obtains 
possession  through  her  husband  of  a  portion  of  the 
manuscript. ^^    About  this  time  Harris  takes  a  copy 

*'  Martin  Harris  'says  he  wrote  a  coiuiderablo  part  of  the  book  as  Smith 
dictated;  and  at  one  time  the  presence  of  the  Itord  was  so  great  that  a  screen 
wcs  hung  up  between  him  ana  the  pro{)het;  at  other  times  the  prophet  would 
sit  in  a  dififerent  room,  or  up  stairs,  while  the  Lord  was  communicatinff  to  him 
the  contents  of  the  plates.  He  does  not  pretend  that  he  ever  saw  the  won- 
derfal  pLates  but  once,  although  he  and  Smith  were  engaged  for  months  in 
deciphering  their  contents.'  Mormoniitm  Unveiled,  14.  'Harris  rendered 
Smith  valuable  assistance  by  transcribing  for  him,  since  he  could  not  write 
himself.  Poor  Martin  was  unfortunately  gifted  with  a  troublesome  wife.  Her 
inquisitive  and  domineering  nature  made  him  dread  unpleasant  results  from 
his  present  engagement.  His  manuscript  had  reached  IIG  pages,  and  he 
therefore  begg^  permission  to  read  it  to  her  *' with  the  hope  that  it  might 
have  a  salutary  oflect  upon  her  feelings. "  His  request  was  at  length  granted; 
but  through  carelessness  or  perfidy,  while  in  his  house,  the  precious  docu- 
ment was  irrecoverably  lost.  Joseph  suffered  greatly  in  consequence  of  this 
hinderance,  but  more  from  the  anger  of  heaven  which  was  manifested  against 
him.  As  soon  as  possible,  he  resumed  his  task,  having  secured  the  services 
of  another  scribe,  Oliver  Cowdery,  a  school-master  in  the  neighborhood. 
Martin  Harris,  earnest  as  he  was,  had  never  yet  been  favored  with  a  si^ht  of 
the  golden  plates.  He  iiad  not  attained  to  sufficient  purity  of  mind;  out  a 
copy  of  a  small  portion  of  their  contents  was  placed  in  liis  hands,  and  this  he 
was  told  he  might  show  to  any  scholar  in  the  world,  if  ho  wished  to  be  sat- 
isfied. Accordingly  he  started  for  New  York,  sought  Professor  Anthon 
(Charles  Anthon,  1JL.D.,  then  adjunct  professor  of  ancient  languages  in  Colum- 
bia College),  and  requested  his  opinion.'  Taylder*a  MormoM,  X3czviii.~ix. 
'She  (Harris's  wife)  contrived  in  her  husband's  sleep  to  steal  from  him  the 
particular  source  of  her  disturbance,  and  burned  the  manuscript  to  ashes. 
For  years  she  kept  this  incendiarism  a  profound  secret  to  herseli,  even  until 
after  the  book  was  published.  Smith  and  Harris  held  her  accountable  for  the 
theft,  but  supposed  she  had  handed  the  manuscript  to  some  *' evil-designing 

Scrsons,"  to  be  used  somehow  in  injuring  their  cause.  A  feud  was  thus  pro- 
uced  between  husband  and  wife  which  was  never  reconciled.  Great  con- 
sternation now  pervaded  the  Mormon  circles.  The  reappearance  of  the  myste- 
rious stranger  (who  had  before  visited  the  Smiths)  was  again  the  subject  of 
inquiry  and  conjecture  by  observers,  from  whom  was  withheld  all  ezplaiiation 
of  his  identity  or  purpose.  It  was  not  at  first  an  easy  task  to  convince  the 
prophet  of  the  entire  mnocency  of  his  trusted  friend  Harris  in  the  matter  of 
this  calamitous  event,  though  mutual  confidence  and  friendship  were  ultimately 
restored.'  Tucker* s  Otig,  and  Prog,  Mor.,  46.  Of  this  lost  manuscript  Smith 
af ten^'ard  wrote:  '  Some  time  after  Mr  Harris  had  begun  to  write  for  me  he 
began  to  tease  me  to  give  him  Ubertv  to  cairy  the  writings  home  and  show 
them,  and  desired  of  me  that  I  would  inquire  of  the  Lora  through  the  urim 
and  thummim  if  he  might  not  do  so.'  To  two  inquiries  the  reply  was  no,  bat 
a  third  application  resulted  in  permission  being  granted  under  certain  re- 
strictions, which  were,  that  Harris  might  show  the  papers  to  his  brother, 
his  wife,  her  sister,  his  father  and  mother,  and  to  no  one  else.  Accordingly 
Smith  required  Harris  to  bind  himself  in  a  covenant  to  him  iu  the  most 
solemn  manner  that  he  would  not  do  otherwise  than  had  been  directed.    '  '^» 
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of  some  of  the  characters  to  New  York  city,  where 
he  submits  them  to  the  examination  of  Professor 
Anthon  and  X>r  Mitchell,  who  pronounce  them  to 
be  ^yptian,  Syriac,  Chaldaic,  and  Arabic.^    Then 

£d  io«*  HKyB  Smith.     '  He  bound  himself  m  I  reqiiiied  of  him,  took  the 
/  irntiiigliy  and  went  hia  way.    Notwithwtand  ing ...  he  aid  show  them  to  oUien, 

indby  strataffem  they  got  them  away  £rom  him.'  SmUh,  in  Tknea  emd  Sea- 
font,  iiL  785--0. 

^In  a  letter  to  S.  B.  Howe,  printed  in  his  book,  and  in  the  introduction 
to  the  Hew  York  edition  of  the  ^ooib  qf  Mormon^  Prof.  Anthon,  amonjg;  other 
statement^  denies  that  he  ever  gave  a  certificate.    The  letter  reads  as  xoUows : 

'New  Yoke,  February  17,  1834. 

'Dbax  Si&:  I  reoeived  your  letter  of  the  9th,  and  lose  no  time  in  making 

A  reply.    The  whole  stoiy  about  my  i>rononncing  the  Mormon  inscription  to 

be  reformed  lEgypiaaji  hierogylphics  is  perfectly  false.    Some  years  ago,  a 

plain,  wparently  aimple-heartea  farmer  called  on  me  with  a  note  from  Dr 

Jfitchell,  of  our  city,  now  dead,  reqnestiiu^  me  to  decipher,  if  possible,  the 

faper  which  the  farmer  would  hand  me.     upon  examining  the  paper  in  ques- 

tioD,  I  eoon  came  to  the  conclusion  that  It  was  all  a  trick— perhaps  a  hoax. 

When  I  asked  the  person  who  brought  it  how  he  obtained  the  writing,  he  save 

B>e  the  following  account:  A  gold  book  consisting  of  a  number  of  plates,  fast- 

ened  together  by  wires  of  the  same  material,  had  been  dug  up  in  tne  northern 

part  of  the  state  of  New  York,  and  along  with  it  an  enormous  pair  of  specta- 

cl^i.    These  spectacles  were  so  large  tluit  if  any  person  attempted  to  look 

throogh  them,  his  two  eyes  would  look  through  one  glass  only,  the  spectacles 


/ 


oonfined  to  a  youn{[  man,  who  had  the  trunk  containing  the  book  and  specta- 
in  his  sole  possession.    This  young  man  was  placed  behind  a  curtain  in  a 

^ et  in  a  farm-house,  and  being  thus  concealed  from  view,  he  put  on  the 

■pectacles  occasionally,  or  rather  looked  through  one  of  the  glasses,  deciphered 
iLe  characters  in  the  book,  and  havixig  committed  some  of  them  to  paper, 
hsoided  copies  from  behind  the  curtain  to  those  who  stood  outside,    isot  a 
word  was  said  about  their  being  deciphered  by  the  gift  of  Ood.    Everything 
in  this  way  was  e£fected  by  the  larae  pair  of  spectacles.    The  farmer  added 
thst  be  had  been  requested  to  oontrioute  a  sum  of  money  toward  the  publica- 
taoBi  of  the  golden  book,  the  contents  of  which  would,  as  he  was  told,  produce 
an  entire  change  in  the  world,  and  save  it  from  ruin.    So  urgent  had  been 
these  solicitations,  that  he  intended  selling  his  farm  and  giving  the  amount  to 
tfaoee  who  wished  to  publish  the  plates.    As  a  last  precautionary  step,  he  had 
reacdTed  to  come  to  JTew  York,  and  obtain  the  opinion  of  the  learned  about 
the  T»^*a«mg  of  the  paper  whic^  he  brought  with  him,  and  which  had  been 
gtTen  him  as  part  of  the  contents  of  the  Iwok,  although  no  translation  had  at 
that  time  been  made  by  the  young  man  with  spectacles.    On  hearing  this  odd 
story,  I  changed  my  opinion  about  the  paper,  and  instead  of  viewing  it  any 
laoger  as  a  hoax,  I  b^gan  to  regard  it  as  part  of  a  scheme  to  cheat  the  farmer 
offais  money,  and  I  communicated  my  suspicions  to  him,  warning  him  to  be- 
ware of  rogues.    He  requested  an  opinion  from  me  in  writing,  which,  of 
coone,  I  drained  to  give,  and  he  then  took  his  leave,  taking  his  paper  with 
him.    Tins  paper  in  question  was,  in  fact,  a  singular  scroll.    It  consisted  of 
an  kinds  of  ««gnUr  characters  disposed  in  coluums,  and  had  evidently  been  ; 
prepared  by  some  person  who  had  before  him  at  the  time  a  book  containing 
vanoos  al{»abeta,  Greek  and  Hebrew  letters,  crosses  and  flourishes;  Soman 
letters  inyerted  or  placed  sideways  were  arranged  and  placed  in  perpendicular  - 
caiamgrn,  and  the  whole  ended  in  a  rade  delineation  of  a  cirole,  divided  into . 
Ban.  VtAM.  4 
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Joseph  buys  of  his  wife's  father  a  small  farm  and  goes 
to  work  on  it  In  February  1829  he  receives  a  visit 
from  his  own  father,  at  which  time  a  revelation  comes 
to  Joseph  Smith  senior,  through  the  son,  calling  him 
to  faith  and  good  works.  The  month  following  Mar- 
tin Harris  asks  for  and  receives  a  revelation,  by  the 
mouth  of  the  latter,  regarding  the  plates,  wherein  the 
said  Harris  is  told  that  Joseph  has  in  his  possession 
the  plates  which  he  claims  to  have,  that  they  were 
delivered  to  him  by  the  Lord  Grod,  who  likewise  gave 
him  power  to  translate  them,  and  that  he,  Harris, 
should  bear  witness  of  the  same.  Three  months 
later,  Harris  having  meanwhile  acted  as  his  scfibe, 
Joseph  is  commanded  to  rest  for  a  season  in  his  work 
of  translating  until  directed  to  take  it  up  again. 

▼ariooi  oompartmeDtB,  arched  with  vtrioos  strange  marks,  and  evidently 
copied  after  the  Mexican  calendar  given  by  Humboldt,  but  copied  in  such  a 
way  as  not  to  betray  the  source  whence  it  was  derived.  I  am  thus  particular  aa 
to  the  contents  of  the  paper,  inasmuch  as  I  have  frequently  conversed  with 
friends  on  the  subject  smce  the  Mormon  excitement  began,  and  well  remem- 
ber that  the  paper  contained  anything  else  but  Ggmptian  niero^lvphics.  Some 
time  after,  the  farmer  paid  me  a  second  visit.  He  brought  with  nim  the  sold 
book  in  print,  and  offered  it  to  me  for  sale.  I  declined  purchasing.  He  then 
asked  permission  to  leave  the  book  with  me  for  examination.  I  declined  re- 
ceiving it,  although  his  manner  was  strangely  ui^nt.  I  adverted  once  mors 
to  the  roguery  which,  in  my  opinion,  had  been  practised  upon  him,  and  asked 
him  what  had  become  of  we  gold  plates.  He  informed  me  they  were  in  & 
trunk  with  the  spectacles.  I  advised  him  to  go  to  a  magistrate  and  have  the 
trunk  examined.  He  said  the  curse  of  God  would  come  upon  him  if  he  did. 
On  my  pressing  lum,  however,  to  go  to  a  magiBtrate,  he  told  me  he  would 
open  the  trunk  if  I  would  take  the  curse  of  wd  unon  myself.  I  replied  I 
would  do  so  with  the  greatest  willingness,  and  woula  incur  every  risk  of  that 
nature,  provided  I  could  only  extricate  him  from  the  giasp  of  the  rogues.  Ha 
then  left  me.  I  have  given  you  a  fuU  statement  of  all  that  I  know  respectinff 
the  origin  of  Mormonism,  and  must  beg  of  you,  as  a  personal  favor,  to  publish 
this  letter  immediately,  should  you  iind  my  name  mentioned  again  by  these 
wretched  fanatics.  Tours  respectfully,  'Chailles  Axtthon.' 

It  is  but  fair  to  state  that  Smith  never  claimed  that  the  characters  were 
the  ordinary  Greek  or  Hebrew,  but  were  what  he  called  Reformed  E^gyptian. 
Harris  says:  '  He  gave  me  a  certificate  which  I  took  and  put  into  my  pocket» 
and  was  lust  leaving  the  house  when  Mr  Anthon  called  me  back,  ana  asked 
me  how  uie  young  man  found  out  that  there  were  sold  plates  in  the  place 
where  he  found  them.  I  answered  that  an  angel  of  God  had  revealed  it  unto 
him.  He  then  said  unto  me,  Let  me  see  that  certificate.  I  accordingly  took 
it  out  of  my  pocket  and  gave  it  to  him,  when  he  took  it  and  tore  it  to  piecesy 
saying  that  there  was  no  such  thing  now  as  ministering  of  angels,  and  that  if 
I  would  bring  the  plates  to  him  he  would  translate  them.  I  informed  him 
that  part  of  the  plates  were  sealed,  and  that  I  was  forbidden  to  briuff  them; 
he  replied,  **  I  cannot  read  a  sealed  book."  I  left  him  and  went  to  Dr  Mit- . 
chell,  who  sanctioned  what  Professor  Anthon  had  said  respecting  both  the 
characters  and  the  translation.'  Pearl  of  Oreat  Price^  xiiL  54. 
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The  tenor  of  the  book  of  Mormon"  is  in  this  wise: 
Following  the   confusion  of  tongues  at  the  tower  of 
Babel,  the  peoples  of  the  earth  were  scattered  abroad, 
one  colony  being  led  by  the  Lord  across  the  ocean  to 
America.    Fifteen  hundred  years  after,  or  six  hundred 
years  before  Christ,  they  were  destroyed  for  their 
wickedness.       Of  the    original   number   was  Jared, 
among    whose   descendants  was  the  prophet   Ether, 
who  was  their  historian.     Ether  lived  to  witness  the 
exiinction  of  his  nation,  and  under  divine  direction  he 
deposited  his  history  in  a  locality  where  it  was  found 
by  a  second  colony,  Israelites  of  the  tribe  of  Joseph, 
who  came  from  Jerusalem  about  the  time  of  the  de- 
struction  of  the   first  colony,  namely,  six  hundred 
years  before  Christ.     Thus  was  America  repeopled ; 
the  second  colony  occupied  the  site  of  the  first,  mul- 
tiplied and  became  rich,  and  in  time  divided  into  two 
nations,  the  Nephites  and  the  Lamanites,  so  called 
from   their  respective  founders,  Nephi  and  Laman. 
The  former  advanced  in  civilization,  but  the  Laman- 
ites lapsed  into  barbarism,  and  were  the  immediate 
progenitors  of  the  American  aboriginals. 

The  Nephites  were  the  beloved  of  the  Lord.  To 
them  were  given  visions  and  angels*  visits;  to  them 
the  Christ  appeared  with  gifts  of  gospel  and  prophecy. 
It  was,  indeed,  the  golden  age  of  a  favored  people; 
but  in  a  time  of  temptation,  some  three  or  four  cen- 
turies after  Christ,  they  fell,  and  were  destroyed  by 

^ '  The  word  "  Mcnmon,"  the  name  giiran  to  his  book,  ia  the  Enfflish  termi- 
Bsfeion  of  the  Greek  word  mormoo,  which  we  find  defined  in  an  old,  obsolete 
dictioaiazy  to  mean  bugbear,  hobgoblin,  raw  bead,  and  bloody  bonea.*  Hovx^s 
Mtsfrmoiagm  Unveiled,  21.     'The  word  "Mormon  '*  is  neither  Greek  nor  de- 
rived from  the  Greek,  but  from  the  "reformed  Egyptian."*  BdVs  Reply  to 
Theobald,  2.    In  TvmM  and  Seaaons,  Mr  Smith  writes  as  follows  with  regard 
to  the  meaning  of  the  word  '  Mormon:'  '  We  say  from  the  Saxon,  good;  the 
Dane,  ffod;  the  Goth,  goda;  the  German,  gut;  the  Dutch,  goed;  the  iktin, 
hotuu;  th»  G^eek,  halo8;  the  Hebrew,  tob;  and  the  Egyptian,  ftum.    Hence, 
"with,  the  addition  of  more,  or  the  contraction  mor,  wenave  the  word  "Mor- 
BDon,"  which  means,  literally  more  good,*    'Joseph  Smith,  annoyed  at  the 
profBDe  wit  which  could  derive  the  word  ' '  Mormon  "  from  the  Greek  mormo,  a 
Da^bear,  wrote  an  epistle  on  the  subject,  concluding  with  an  elaborate  display 
of  nia  phfloloffical  talent,  each  as  he  was  accustomed  to  make  on  every  posr 
■ible  occasion?  Taiflder's  Mormon's  Own  Book,  xzziv.,  xxxv. 
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the  wicked  Lamanitea  The  greatest  prophet  of  the 
NephiteSy  in  the  period  of  their  declension,  was  Mor* 
mon,  their  historian,  who  after  having  completed  his 
abridgment  of  the  records  of  his  nation,  committed  it 
to  his  son  Moroni,  and  he,  that  they  might  not  fall 
into  the  hands  of  the  Lamanites,  deposited  them  in 
the  hill  of  Cumorah,  where  they  were  found  by  Joseph 
Smith. 

On  the  5th  of  April,  1829,  there  comes  to  Joseph 
Smith  a  school-teacher,  Oliver  Cowdery  by  name, 
to  whom  the  Lord  had  revealed  himself  at  the  house 
of  the  elder  Smith,  where  the  teacher  had  been 
boarding.  Inquiring  of  the  Lord,  Joseph  is  told  that 
to  Oliver  shall  be  given  the  same  power  to  translate 
the  book  of  Mormon,"  by  which  term  the  writing  on 

**2^  Book  qf  Mormon;  an  aeeowU  written  dy  The  Hand  i^  Mormon,  upon 
plate$  taken  from  theplaUa  of  Ntphi,  WJterefore  ii  i$  an  abridgment  qf  the 
record  qf  the  people  <ffNephif  and  also  qf  the  Lamanitee,  who  are  a  remnant  qf 
the  houae  qf  Israel;  and  also  to  Jew  and  CfeniUe;  written  by  waif  qf  oommani- 
ment,  and  also  by  the  mirit  of  prophecy  and  qfrevdation.  Written  and  sealed 
up,  and  hid  up  unto  the  Lord,  that  they  might  not  be  destroyed;  to  come  forth 
6y  the  gift  and  power  qfOod  unto  the  interpretation  thereqf;  sealed  by  the  hand 
qf  Moroni,  ana  hid  up  unto  the  Lord,  to  come  forth  in  due  time  by  the  way  of 
Oentile;  the  interpretation  thereof  by  the  gift  qf  Ood.  An  abriajpnent  taken 
from  the  Book  qfJStheralso;  whi!ch  is  a  reedrd  of  the  people  qfJarsd;  who  were 
scattered  at  the  time  the  Lord  coi^ounded  the  language  qf  the  people  when  they 
were  building  a  tower  to  get  to  heaven;  which  is  to  shew  unto  the  remnant  qf  the 
House  of  Israel  what  great  things  the  Lord  hath  done  for  th^  fathers;  and 
that  they  may  knoio  the  covenants  qfthe  Lord,  that  they  are  not  cast  off  forever; 
and  also  to  the  convincing  of  the  Jew  and  Oentile  that  Jesus  is  the  Christ,  the 
BtemcU  Ood,  manifesting  himseif  unto  aU  nations.  And  now  if  there  are 
faadts,  they  are  the  mistakes  qf  men;  wherrfore  condemn  not  the  thinge  qf  Ood, 
that  ye  map  be  found  spotless  at  the  judgment-seat  of  ChrisL  By  Joseph  Smith, 
Jun.,  Author  and  Proprietor,  (I^tod  bv  E.  &  Gnadin,  for  the  author. 
Palmyra,  New  York,  1830.)  Several  editiona  followed.  Thia  first  edition 
has  688  PWS,  and  is  prefaced  unonff  other  thinp  by  an  aocoant  of  117 
pa^,  wnicn  Mrs  Harris  burned.  This  preface  is  omitted  in  subsequent 
editions.  The  testimony  of  three  witnesses,  and  also  of  eight  witnesses 
which  in  subsequent  editions  is  placed  at  the  beginning,  is  here  at  tiie  end. 
The  testimony  of  witnesses  affirms  that  the  signers  saw  the  plates  and  the 
engravings  thereon,  having  been  shown  them  by  an  an^jel  from  heaven;  th^ 
knew  of  the  translation,  that  it  had  been  done  oy  the  ffif  t  and  power  of  Goo, 
and  was  therefore  true.  The  book  was  reprinted  at  Nauvoo,  at  New  York, 
at  Salt  Lake  City,  and  in  Europe.  An  edition  printed  by  Jas  O.  Wright  ft 
Co.,  evidently  by  way  of  specination,  contains  eight  pages  of  introduction, 
and  an  advertisement  asserting  that  it  is  a  reprint  from  the  third  Americaa 
edition,  and  that  the  work  was  orisinallv  published  at  Nauvoo,  which  latber 
statement  is  incorrect.  The  publii£ers  rarther  claim  that  at  the  time  of  this 
printing,  1848»  tiie  book  was  out  of  print,  notwithstanding  the  several  pre- 
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ceding  edittoDS.  The  edition  at  present  in  oommcm  nie  was  printed  at  Salt 
I^ke  Oity,  at  the  JOeaertt  New8  office,  and  entered  acoording  to  act  of  con- 
greea  in  1879,  by  Joaeph  F.  Smith.  It  is  divided  into  chapters  and.  verses, 
with  referenoes  Dy  Orson  Pratt,  senior.    The  arrangement  is  as  follows: 

The  first  book  of  N'ephi,  his  reim  and  ministry,  22  chapters;  the  second 
book  of  Kepbi,  33  chapters;  the  hooK  of  Jacoh,  the  brother  of  Nephi,  7  chap- 
ters; the  book  of  Snoe,  1  chapter;  the  book  of  Jarom,  1  chapter;  the  book 
of  Omni,  1  chapter;  the  words  of  Mormon,  1  chapter;  the  book  of  Mosii^, 
2d  ^laptera;  the  book  of  Alma,  the  son  of  Alma,  63  chapters;  the  book  of 
Helaman,  16  chapters;  the  book  of  Nephi,  the  son  of  Nephi,  who  was  the 
son.  of  He&aman,  30  cfaApters;  the  book  of  Nephi,  who  is  the  son  of  Nephi, 
one  of  the  disciples  of  Jesns  Ohrist^  1  chapter;  book  of  Mormon,  9  chapters; 
book  of  Sther,  15  chapters;  the  book  of  Monmi,  10  chapters.    In  aU  239 
efaaptera. 

1  ^ve  herewith  the  contents  of  the  several  books.    The  style,  like  that  of 
the  reTelations,  is  biblical. 

'First  Book  of  NephL  Lanfnage  of  the  record;  Nephi's  abridp;ment; 
l>eifai's  dieam;  Lehi  dejoarts  into  the  wilderness;  Nephi  slayeth  Laban;  Sariah 
eompbdns  of  Lehi'a  Yuion;  contents  of  the  brass  j^lates;  Ishmael  goes  with 
K'epilii;  Nephi's  brethren  rebel,  and  bind  him;  Lehi's  dream  of  the  tree,  rod, 
etc;  Messiah  and  John  prophesied  of;  olive  branches  broken  off;  Nephi's 
vision  of  Miury;  of  the  cm^xion  of  Christ;  of  darimess  and  earthquake; 
sreat  abominable  chnrch;  discovery  of  the  promised  land;  bible  spoken  of; 
book  of  Mormon  and  holy  ghoet  promised;  other  books  come  forth;  oible  and 
l>ook  of  Mormon  one;  promises  to  the  gentiles;  two  churches;  tiie  work  of 
tlie  Father  to  commence;  a  man  in  white  robes  (John);  Nephites  come  to 
knowledge;  rod  of  iron;  the  sons  of  Lehi  take  wives;  director  found  (ball); 
Nei»hi  breaks  his  bow;  directors  work  by  faith;  Ishmael  died;  Lehi  and  Nephi 
tiireateiied;  Nephi  commanded  to  bmld  a  ship;  Nephi  about  to  be  worshipped 
by  his  brethren;  ship  finished  and  entered;  dancing  in  the  ship;  Nephi  bound; 
ship  driven  back;  arrived  on  the  promised  land;  plates  of  ore  made;  Zenos, 
Keam,  and  Zenodc;  Isaiah's  writing;  holy  one  of  IsraeL 

'Second  Book  of  Nephi.    Lehi  to  his  sons;  opposition  in  all  things;  A^m 
"^    "  i-j^^i--    -r       1.  ji  _      choice  seer;  writings  ffrow  to- 


brass 
tem- 
»le  btdlt;  skin  of  blackness;  priests,  etc.,  consecrated;  make  other  plates; 
Isaiah's  words  by  Jacob;  angels  to  a  devil;  spirits  and  bodies  reunited;  bap- 
^sm;  no  kin£B  upon  tius  land;  Isaiah  prophesieth;  rod  of  the  stem  of  Jesse; 
of  Joseph  perisheth  not;  law  of  Moses  kept;  Christ  shall  shew  himself; 


ngns  of  Christ,  birth  and  death;  whisper  from  the  dust;  book  sealed  up: 


forbidden;  sealed  book  to  be  brought  forth;  three  witnesses  behol 
the  book;  the  words  (read  this,  I  prav  thee);  seal  up  the  book  again;  their 
priests  shall  contend;  teach  with  their  learning,  and  den^  the  holy  ghost;  rob 
the  poor;  a  bible,  a  bible;  men  judged  of  the  books;  white  and  a  delightsome 
people;  work  conamenoes  among  all  people;  lamb  of  Qod  baptised;  baptism  by 
er  and  holy  ghost. 

'Book  of  Jacob.  Nephi  anointeth  a  king;  Nephi  dies;  Nephites  and 
sites;  a  righteous  branch  from  Joseph;  Lamanites  shaJl  scourge  you; 
than  one  wife  forbidden;  trees,  waves,  and  mountains  obey  us;  Jews 
look  b^ond  the  mark;  tame  olive  tree;  nethermost  part  of  the  vineyard; 
fmit  laid  up  against  the  season;  another  branch;  wila  fruit  had  overcome; 
kwd  of  the  vineyard  weeps;  branches  overcome  the  roots;  wild  branches 
phicked  off;  Sherem,  the  anti*Christ;  a  sign,  Sherem  smitten;  Enos  takes  the 
plates  from  his  father. 

'The  Book  of  Enos.    Enos,  thy  sins  are  forgiven;   records  threatened  by 
Lamanites;  Tjimanites  eat  raw  meat. 

'l%e  Book  of  Jarom.    Nephites  wax  strong;  Tamanites  drink  blood; 
iostifv  cities;  plates  delivered  to  Omni. 

'The  Book  of  OmnL    Plates  given  to  Amaron;  plates  given  to  Chemish; 
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Mosiah  wtuned  to  flee;  Zaimhemia  disoovered;  engrmvuigi  on  a  stone;  Oori- 
ftntamr  diBOOvered;  his  parento  oome  from  the  tower;  plates  delivered  to 
King  Benjamin. 

'  The  worda  of  Mormon.    Falae  Chriata  and  propheta. 

'  Book  of  MoBiah.  Moaiah  made  king;  the  platea  of  braaa,  aword,  and 
director;  King  Benjamin  teacheth  the  people;  their  tent  doors  toward  the 
temple;  coming  of  Ouriat  foretold;  b^ggan  not  denied;  aona  and  daoghtera; 
HoBiah  began  to  reign;  Asmion,  etc.,  bound  and  imprisoned;  Limhi'a  procla- 
mafcion;  twenty-foor  plates  of  gold;  seer  and  tranalator. 

'  Record  of  Zeniff.  A  batUe  fonght;  Kin^  Laman  died;  Noah  made  king; 
Abinadi  the  prophet;  reaarrecticm;  Almabeheved  Abinadi;  Abinadi  cast  into 
priaon  and  scounred  with  fagots;  waters  of  Mormon;  the  daughters  of  the 
Lamanites  stolen  oy  King  Koah's  priests;  records  on  plates  of  ore;  last  trib- 
ute of  wine;  Lamanites'  deep  sleep;  King  limhi  lw|>tiaed;  priests  and  teach- 
ers labor;  Alma  saw  an  angm;  Alma  fell  (dumb);  King  Mosiah's  sons  preach 
to  the  Lamanites;  translation  of  records;  plates  delivered  by  Limhi;  trans- 
lated by  two  stones;  i>eople  back  to  the  Tower;  records  given  to  Alma;  Judgea 
i^pointed;  King  Mosiah  died;  Alma  died;  Kings  of  Nephi  ended. 

'The  Book  of  Alma.  Kehor  alew  Gideon;  Amlici  made  king;  Amlici 
alain  in  battle;  Amlidtea  painted  red;  Alma  baptised  in  Sidon;  Alma's 
preaching;  Alma  ordained  elders;  oonmoanded  to  meet  often;  Alma  saw  an 
angel;  Arnulftk  saw  an  angel;  lawyers  questioning  Amulek;  coins  named; 
Zeesrom  the  lawyer;  Zeesrom  trembles;  election  spoken  of;  Melchizedek 
priesthood;  Zeesrom  stoned;  records  burned;  prison  rent;  Zeesrom  healed 
and  baptised;  Nehor's  desolation;  Lamanites  converted;  flocks  scattered  at 
Sebus;  Ammon  smote  off  arms;  Ammon  and  King  Lamoni;  Eong  Lamoni 
fell;  Ammon  and  the  queen;  Idnf  and  queen  prostrate;  Aaron,  etc,  deliv- 
ered; Jerusalem  built;  preaching  m  Jerusalem;  Lamoni's  father  converted; 
land  desolation  and  boimtiful;  anti-Nephi-Lehiea;  general  council;  swords 
buried;  1,005  massacred;  Lamanites  perish  by  fire;  slavery  forbidden;  anti- 
Kephi-Lehies  removed  to  Jershon,  called  Ammonites;  tremendous  battle; 
anti-Christ,  Korihor;  Korihor  struck  dumb;  the  devU  in  the  form  of  an  angel; 
Korihor  trodden  down;  Alma's  mission  to  Zoramites;  Rameumptom  (holy 
stand);  Alma  on  hill  Onidah;  Alma  on  faith;  prophecy  of  Zenoe;  prophecy 
of  Zenock;  Amulek's  knowledge  of  Christ;  chanty  recommended;  same  spirit 
possess  your  body;  believers  cast  out;  Alma  to  Helaman;  plates  given  to 
Helaman;  twenlnr-four  plates;  Gazelem,  a  stone  (secret);  Liahona,  or  com- 
pass; Alma  to  Shiblon;  Alma  to  Corianton;  unpardonable  ain;  resurrection; 
restoration;  justice  in  punishment;  if,  Adaiq^  took,  tree,  life;  mercv  rob  jus- 
tice; MoroniiB  stratagem;  slaughter  of  Lamanites;  Moroni's  speech  to  Zera- 
henmah;  prophecy  of  a  soldier;  Lamanites' covenant  of  peace;  Alma's  proph- 
ecy 400  years  after  Christ;  dwindle  in  unbelief;  AlmaVi  strange  departure; 
Amalickiah  leadeth  away  the  people,  destroyeth  the  church;  standard  of 
Moroni;  Joseph's  coat  rent;  Jacob's  prophecy  of  Joseph's  seed;  fevers  in  the 
land,  plants  and  roots  for  diseases;  Amalickiah's  plot;  the  kin^  stabbed; 
Amalickiah  marries  the  <}ueen,  and  is  acknowledged  king;  forfcincations  by 
Moroni;  ditches  filled  with  dead  bodies;  Amaliociah's  oath;  Paboran  ap- 
pointed judge;  army  against  king-men;  Amalickiah  slain;  Ammoron  made 
Ling;  Bountiful  fortified;  diBsensions;  2,000  young  men;  Moroni's  epistle  to 
Anmioron;  Ammoron's  answer;  Tjamani'tes  made  £unk;  Moroni's  stnttagem; 
Helaman's  epistle  to  Moroni;  Helaman's  stratagem;  mothers  taught  faith; 
TiBmanites  surrendered;  city  of  Antiparah  taken;  ci^  of  Cumeni  taken;  200 
of  the  2,000  fainted;  prisoners  rebel,  slain;  Manti  taken  by  stratagem;  Moroni 
to  the  governor;  governor's  answer;  King  Pachus  slain;  cords  and  ladders 
prepared;  NephihSb  taken;  Teancum's  stratagem,  slain;  peace  estabUshed; 
Moronihah  made  commander;  Helaman  died;  sacreid  things,  Shiblon;  Moroni 
died ;  5,400  emitted  north;  ships  built  by  Hagoth;  sacred  things  committed 
to  Helaman;  Shiblon  died. 

'  The  Book  of  Helaman.  Pahoran  died;  Pahoran  appointed  judge;  Kish« 
knmen  slays  PtJioian;  Pacumeni  appointed  judge;  ?larahamia  taken;  Pacu- 
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mem  kiOfid;  Carianfeoinr  alain;  lamanites  miRaidered;  HeUniaii  appoiiited 
judge;  woani  signs  diacovwed  and  Kishknmen  stabbed;  Gadianton  fled;  em- 
imtioii  northward;  oesnent  lionses;  msnv  books  and  records;  Hebtman  died; 
»M.  nnde  judge;  S^eplnites  booome  wicked;  Nephi  gaye  the  judgment-Mat 
to  Geionm;  Nephi  and  L<ehi  j^reached  to  the  Lamanites;  8,000  baptized;  Al- 
ma nd  Nophi  sarixfunded  with  fire;  angels  administer;  Cesoram  and  eon 
mudered;  Gadianton.  robbers;  Gadianton  robbers  destroyed;  Nephi'e  proph- 


dftjsmd  anight,  li^bt;  sign  of  the  craoifizion;  Samuel  stoned,  etc.;  angels 
opened. 

*ThirdBo<^  of  ^ephi.    Laohoneas  chief  Judge;  Nephi  receiTes  the  records; 
Kmld*B  strange  depsa%are;  no  darknees  at  night;  lAmanites  become  white; 
Giddanhi  to  TjMsnmieas;  Qidgiddoni  chief  judfle;  Giddianhi  slain;  Zemna- 
Bhah  hanged;  robbers  surrendered;  Mormon  aoridges  the  records;  church 
bigins  to  be  bvoken  up;  government  of  the  Und  des&oyed;  chief  judge  mur- 
dered; divided  into  tribes;  Nephi  raises  the  dead;  si^  of  the  crucifixion; 
oties  destroyed,  esufthqnskes,  oarkness,  etc;  law  of  Moses  fulfilled;  Christ 
appears  to  Kephites;  print  of  the  nails;  Nenhi  and  others  called;  baptism 
cnmmanded;  doctrine  of  Christ;  Christ  the  end  of  the  law;  other  sheep  spoken 
o{;  blessed  are  the  Gentiles;  Gentile  wickedness  on  the  land  of  Joseph; 
Iniah'a  words  fulfilled;  Jesus  heals  the  sick;  Christ  blesses  children;  litUe 
ones  encircled  with  fire;  Christ  administers  the  sacrament;  Christ  teaches 
Us  disciplea;  names  of  tiie  twelve;  the  twelve  teach  the  multitude;  baptinn, 
holy  gjbost,  and  fire;  disciples  made  white;  faith  great;  Christ  breaks  bread 
again;  minde,  bread  and  wine;  Gentiles  destroyed(Isuah);  Zion  established; 
Iran  QentileB,  to  your  seed;  sign.  Father's  work  commenced;  he  shall  be 
maned;  GentUes  destroyed  (Isaiah);  New  Jerusalem  built;  work  commence 


among  all  the  tribes;  Isaiah's  words;  saints  did  arise;  Malachi's  prophecy; 

fnih  tried  by  the  book  of  Mormon;  children's  tongues  loosed;  the  dead  raised; 

baptism  and  holv  ghost;  all  thinoi  common;  Christ  appears  again;  Moses, 

dmreh;  three  Nephites  tarry;  the  twelve  caught  up;  change  upon  their 

bodies. 

'Book  of  Nephi,  son  of  NephL  Disciples  raise  the  dead;  Zarahemia  re- 
built; other  diamples  are  ordained  in  their  stead;  Nephi  dies;  Amos  keeps  the 
records  in  bis  stttd;  Amos  dies,  and  his  son  Amos  keeps  the  records;  prisons 
xeatby  the  three;  secret  combinations;  Ammaron  hides  the  records. 

'Book  of  Mormon.  Three  disciples  taken  away;  Mormon  forbidden  to 
preach;  Mormon  appointed  leader;  Samuel's  prophecy  fulfilled;  Mormon 
makes  a  record;  lands  divided;  the  twelve  shall  judoe;  desolation  taken; 
WQDien  and  children  sacrificed;  Mormon  takes  the  records  hidden  in  Shim ;  Mor- 
mon repents  of  his  oath  and  takes  command;  coming  forth  of  records;  records 
kid  in  Cumonh;  230,000  Nephites  slain;  shall  not  get  oain  by  the  plates; 
these  thingp  shall  come  forth  out  of  the  earth;  the  state  of  Sie  world;  miracles 
eease,  unbelief;  disciplws  go  into  all  the  world  and  preach;  language  of  the 
book. 

'Book  of  Bther.  Twenty-four  plates  found;  Jared  cries  unto  the  Lord; 
Jared  goes  down  to  the  valley  of  Nimrod;  Deseret,  honey-bee;  baxges  built; 
decree  of  God,  choice  land;  free  from  bondage;  four  years  in  tents  at  Morian- 
cmner;  Lord  talks  three  hours;  barges  like  a  dish;  ei^ht  vessels,  sixteen 
stones;  Lord  touches  the  stones;  finger  of  the  Lord  seen;  Jued's  brother  sees 


captii 

daughters  of  Jared  dance;  Jared  anointed  king  by  the  hand  of  wickedness; 
Jsied  murdered  and  Akish  reigns  in  his  stead;  names  of  animals;  poisonous 
acqwnts;  fiiplakish's  cruel  reisn;  Morianton  anointed  kiuff;  poiw>nous  ser- 

Ets  destroyed;  many  wicked  kings;  Moroni  on  faith;  miracles  by  faith; 
noi  sees  Jesiis;  New  Jerusalen  spoken  of;  Ether  cast  out;  reocods  finished 
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in  the  oaTity  of  a  rock;  aecret  oofmbiiiatioDB;  war  in  all  the  land;  King  Gilead 
murdered  by  bis  high  priest;  the  hiffh  priest  murdered  by  lib;  lib  elain  by 
Coriantamr;  dead  bodies  cover  the  Lsna  and  none  to  bury  them;  2,000,000 
men  slain;  hill  Bamah;  cries  rend  the  air;  sleep  on  their  swords;  Gorian- 
tumr  slays  Shiz;  Shiz  £alla  to  the  earth;  records  nidden  by  Ether. 

'Book  of  Moroni  Christ's  words  to  the  twelve;  manner  of  ordination; 
order  of  sacrament;  order  of  baptism;  faith,  hope  and  charity;  baptism  ef  lit- 
tle childrea;  women  fed  on  their  husbands'  flesh;  danghters  murdered  and 
eaten;  sufiferioAs  of  women  and  children;  cannot  recommend  them  to  God; 
Moroni  to  the  Lamanites;  ^^vears  since  the  sun;  records  sealed  up  (Moroni); 
gifts  of  the  spirits;  God*s  word  shall  hiss  forth/ 

From  a  manuscript  furnished  at  my  request  by  FrankUn  D.  Bichards,  en* 
titled  The  Book  qf  Mormon^  I  epitomize  as  follows:  Several  families  retain- 
ing similar  forms  of  speech  were  directed  by  Qod  to  America,  where  they 
b^ame  numerous  and  prosperous.  They  lived  righteously  at  first,  but  after- 
ward became  sinful,  and  about  600  B.  c.  broke  up  as  a  nation,  leavin|^  records 
bv  their  most  eminent  historian  Ether.  During  the  reign  of  Zedekiah,  king 
of  Judah,  two  men,  Lehi  and  Mulek,  were  warned  of  God  of  the  approaching 
destruction  of  Jerusalem,  and  were  directed  how  they  and  their  fanmiea  could 
make  tiieir  escape,  and  were  led  to  this  land  where  they  found  the  records 
of  the  former  people.  Lehi  landed  at  Chili.  His  people  spread  to  North 
America,  became  numerous  and  wealthy,  lived  under  the  law  of  Moses  which 
they  had  brought  with  them,  and  had  their  judses,  kings,  prophets,  and 
temples.  Loolung  confidently  for  the  coming  of  Christ  in  the  flesh,  in  due 
time  he  came,  and  after  his  crucifixion  organized  the  church  in  America  as  he 
had  done  in  Judea,  an  account  of  which,  together  with  their  general  history, 
was  preeerved  on  metallic  plates  in  the  language  of  the  times.  An  abridgment 
was  made  on  gold  plates  about  a.  d.  400  by  a  prop^het  named  Mormon,  from 
all  the  historiohl  plates  that  had  oome  down  to  him.  Thus  were  given  not 
only  the  histories  of  the  Nephites  and  I<amaniteft — ^his  own  people — ^but  of 
the  Jaredites,  who  had  occupied  the  land  before  them,  and  his  book  was 
called  the  Book  of  Mormon.  jDestruction  coming  upon  the  people,  Mormon's 
son,  Moroni,  was  directed  of  God  where  to  deposit  the  plates,  the  urim  and 
thummim  being  deposited  with  them  so  that  the  finder  might  be  able  to  read 
them.  And  as  Moroni  had  left  them  so  were  they  found  by  Joseph  Smith. 
The  Book  qf  Mormon  was  translated  in  1851  into  Italian,  under  the  auspices 
of  Lorenzo  Snow,  and  into  Danish  under  the  direction  of  Erastus  Snow;  in 
1852  John  Taylor  directed  its  translation  into  French  and  German,  and 
Franklin  D.  Bichards  into  Welsh.  Li  1855  Greorge  Q.  Cannon  brought  out  an 
edition  in  the  Hawaiian  languace  at  San  Francisco;  in  1878  N.  C.  Flygare 
supervised  its  publication  in  the  Swedish,  and  Moses  Thatcher  in  1884  in  the 
Spanish  language. 

Li  December  1874,  Orson  Pratt,  at  that  time  church  historian,  pre|iared 
an  article  for  insertion  in  the  Univeraal  Cyclopedia,  a  portion  of  which  is  as 
follows:  'The  first  edition  of  this  wondenul  book  was  published  early  in 
1890.  It  has  since  been  translated  and  published  in  the  Welsh,  Danish, 
German,  French,  and  Italian  languages  of  the  east,  and  in  the  language  of 
the  Sandwich  Islands  of  the  west.  It  is  a  volume  about  one  third  as  laive  as 
the  bible,  consisting  of  sixteen  sacred  books. .  .One  of  the  founders  oi  the 
Jaredite  nation,  a  great  prophet,  saw  in  vision  all  things  from  the  foundation 
of  the  world  to  the  end  tnereof ,  which  were  written,  a  copy  of  which  was  en- 
graved by  Moroni  on  the  plates  of  Mormon,  and  then  sealed  up.  It  was  this 
portion  which  the  prophet,  Joseph  SmitJi,  wbb  forbidden  to  translate  or  to 
unloose  the  seal.  In  due  time  this  also  will  be  revealed,  together  with  all 
the  sacred  records  kept  by  the  ancient  nations  of  this  continent,  preparatory 
to  the  time  when  the  Knowledge  of  God  nhaH  cover  the  earth  as  the  waten 
cover  the  great  deep.'  Deseret  News,  Sept.  27,  1876.  Orson  Pratt  afterward 
stated  that  the  book  of  Mormon  had  bem  translated  into  ten  different  lan- 
ffuaffes.  Deaeret  NewSf  Oct.  9,  1878.  See  also  Taylder*$  Mormons,  10.  For 
further  criticisms  on  the  book  of  Mormon,  see  MiUamuU  Star^  xix.,  index  v.; 
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the  golden  plates  is  hereafter  known,  and  that  he  also 
shsJl  bear  witness  to  the  truth. 

Two  days  after  the  arrival  of  Oliver,"  Joseph  and  he 
b^n  the  work  systematically,  the  former  translating 
while  the  latter  writes ;"  for  Oliver  has  a  vision^  mean- 

2hia  eatd  Secmms,  ii.  905-6;  PraU'a  Pamphlets,  i  to  tL  1-^;  Byde'a  Mor- 
flioRtfiR,  210-S3;  OUhauaen  Cfesch.  der  Mormen,  15-29;  Howe^a  Mormonum 
UweUed^  17-123;  SnU  Lake  CUy  Tribune,  Apr.  11,  Jane  6  and  0,  and  Nov. 
5,  1879;  Juvestile  Ingtruetor,  xiv.  2-3;  Beynolda*  Myth  qf  the  Manuscript 
f ovnd,  paaaixn ;  Xe«*«  Mormonism,  119-26;  Clemenit^  Roughing  It,  127-35; 
Pop.  Science  Monthly^  IvL  105-73;  BmmeWs  Mormonism  Exposed,  103-40. 
See  letter  frofm  Thnrlow  Weed,  also  statement  by  Mrs  Matilda  Spanlding 
McKinstry  in  Scribner'a  Mag.,  Ang.  1880,  613-16. 

^OUTer  Gowdery  *  is  a  blacksmith  by  trade,  and  sustained  a  fair  reputa- 
tion until  hia  intimacy  commenoed  with  the  money  digger.    He  was  one  of 
the  many  in  the  "world  who  always  find  time  to  study  out  ways  and  means  to 
Uve  mthont  work.     He  accorduigly  ouit  the  blacksmithing  business,  and  is 
now  the  editor  of  a  small  monthly  puolication  issued  under  the  directions  of 
the  prophet,  aad  principally  filled  with  accounts  of  the  spread  of  Mormonism, 
their  persecntiona,  and  the  fabled  visions  and  commands  of  Smith.'    He  was 
*  chief  acribe  to  the  prophet,  while  transcribing,  after  Martin  had  lost  116 
pages  of  the  precious  document  by  interference  of   the  devil.    An  angel 
also  has  shown  him  the  plates  from  which  the  book  of  Mormon  proceeded, 
as  he  sa^.'  Howe*s  Mormonism  Unveiled,  15,  265;  see  also  Pearl  of  Oreai 
Price,  xiii.  54;  Smuchtr^s  Hist,  Mor.,  28;  Taylder*s  Mormons,  xxxii. 

^'  *  Tn«tAAii  of  looking  at  the  characters  inscribed  upon  the  plates,  the 
prophet  was  obliged  to  resort  to  the  old  peep-stone  which  ne  formerly  used  in 
money  digging.    This  he  placed  in  a  hat,  or  box,  into  which  he  also  thrust 
his  face. .  .Another  account  tbey  oive  of  the  transaction  is,  that  it  was  per- 
formed with  the  big  spectacles,*  which  enabled  '  Smith  to  translate  the  plates 
without  looking  at  them.'  Howe*s  Mormonism  Unveiled,  17-18.     '  These  were 
days  never  to  be  forj^tten,'  Oliver  remarks,  'to  sit  under  the  sound  of  a  voice 
dictated  by  the  inspiration  of  heaven,  awakened  the  utmost  gratitude  of  this 
boeom!    Bay  after  day  I  continued,  uninterrupted,  to  write  from  his  mouth, 
as  he  translated  with  the  urim  and  thummim,  or,  as  the  Nephites  would 
have  said,  "interpreters,"  the  history  or  record  called  the  "Bwk  of  Mor- 
mon,**'  Peart  qf  Great  Price,  55.    See  also  Machay*s  The  Mormons,  30-31; 
MiUemiaf  Star,  iiL  148;  Smueker's  Hist.  Mormons,  35;  PraU's  Pamphlets,  iv. 
66-9;  Ferris^  Utah  and  the  Mormons,  61-2.     In  relation  to  the  peep-stone  al- 
faided  to,  Williard  Chase  says  in  his  sworn  testimony  that  he  discovered  a 
singular  stone  while  digging  a  well  in  the  year  1822.    Joseph  Smith  was  as- 
sisting him,  and  borrowed  tne  stone  from  him,  alleging  that  he  could  see  into 
it.    After  he  obtained  the  stone  Smith  publisheif  abroad  the  wonders  that 
he  could  see  in  the  stone,  and  made  much  disturbance  among  the  credulous 
members  of  the  eommunity.  See  Howe*s  Mormonism  Unveued,  241.     'This 
stone  attracted  particular  notice  on  account  of  its  peculiar  shape,  resembling 
that  of  a  child's  foot.    It  was  of  a  whitish,  glassy  appearance,  though  opaque, 
resembling  quarts. .  .He  (Joseph  Jr)  manifested  a  special  fancy  for  this  geo- 
logical cnrioeity ;  and  he  cani^  it  home  with  him,  tnough  this  act  of  plunder 
was  against  the  strenuous  protestations  of  Mr  Chase's  children,  who  claimed 
to  be  its  rightful  owners.    Joseph  kept  this  stone,  and  ever  afterward  refused 
its  restoration  to  the  claimants.    Veiy  soon  the  pretension  transpired  that  he 
eoold  see  wonderful  things  by  its  aid.    The  idea  was  rapidly  enlarged  upon 
from  day  to  day,  and  in  a  short  time  his  spiritual  endowment  was  so  devel- 
oped that  he  asserted  the  gift  and  power  (with  the  stone  at  his  eyes)  of  re- 
vealing both  things  existing  and  things  to  come.'  Tucker's  Mormonism,  19-20. 
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while,  telling  him  not  to  exercise  his  g^fb  of  translating 
at  present,  but  simply  to  write  at  Joseph's  dictation. 
Continuing  thus,  on  the  15th  of  May  the  two  men  go 
into  the  woods  to  ask  Grod  concerning  baptism,  found 
mentioned  in  the  plates.  Presently  a  messenger  de- 
scends from  heaven  in  a  cloud  of  light.  It  is  John  the 
Baptist.  And  he  ordains  them,  saying,  "Upon  you, 
my  fellow-servants,  in  the  name  of  messiah,  I  confer 
the  priesthood  of  Aaron."  Baptism  by  immersion  is 
directed;  the  power  of  layinff-on  of  hands  for  the  gift 
of  the  holy  ghost  is  promised,  but  not  now  bestowed; 
then  they  are  commanded  to  be  baptized,  each  one 
baptizing  the  other,  which  is  done,  each  in  turn  lay- 
ing his  hands  upon  the  head  of  the  other,  and  ordain- 
ing him  to  the  Aaronic  priesthood.  As  they  come 
up  out  of  the  water  the  holy  ghost  falls  upon  them, 
and  they  prophesy. 

Persecutions  continue ;  brethren  of  Christ  threaten 
to  mob  them,  but  Joseph's  wife's  father  promises 
protection.  Samuel  Smith  comes,  and  is  converted, 
receiving  baptism  and  obtaining  revelations;  and  later 
Joseph's  father  and  mother,  Martin  Harris,  and 
others.  Food  is  several  times  charitably  brought  to 
the  translators  by  Joseph  Knight,  senior,  of  Coles- 
ville.  New  York,  concerning  whom  is  given  a  revela- 
tion. In  June  comes  David  Whitmer  with  a  request 
from  his  father,  Peter  Whitmer,  of  Fayette,  New 
York,  that  the  translators  should  occupy  his  house 
thenceforth  until  the  completion  of  their  work,  and 
brings  with  him  a  two-horse  wagon  to  carry  them 
and  their  effects.  Not  only  is  their  board  to  be  free, 
but  one  of  the  brothers  Whitmer,  of  whom  there  are 
David,  John,  and  Peter  junior,  will  assist  in  the  writ- 
ing. Thither  they  go,  and  find  all  as  promised;  David 
and  Peter  Whitmer  and  Hyrum  Smith  are  baptized, 
and  receive  revelations  through  Joseph,  who  inquires 
of  the  Lord  for  them  by  means  of  the  urim  and  thum- 
mim.  The  people  thereabout  being  friendly,  meetings 
are  held,  and  the  new  revelation  taught,  many  believ- 
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mg,  certain    priests   and   others   disputing.      Three 
special  witnesses  are  provided  by    Uhrist,  namely, 
Oliver  Cowdery,  David  Whitmer,  and  Martin  Harris,^' 
to  whom  the  plates  are  shown  by  an  angel  after  much 
prayer  and  meditation  in  the  woods.     These  are  the 
three  witnesses.     And  there  are  further  eight  wit- 
nesses, namely,  Christian  Whitmer,  Jacob  Whitmer, 
Peter  Whitmer  junior,  John  Whitmer,  Hiram  Page, 
Joseph  Smith  senior,  Hyrum  Smith,  and  Samuel  H. 
Smith,  who  testify  that  the  plates  were   shown   to 
them  by  Joseph  Smith  junior,  that  they  handled  them 
with  their  hands,  and  saw  the  characters  engraven 
thereon.^ 

"The  objectioiM  raised  against  this  testimony  are,  first,  there  is  no  date 
nor  place;  second,  there  are  not  three  separate  affidavits,  bat  one  testimony 
signed  by  three  men;  third,  compare  with  Smith's  revelation  Doctrine  ana 
CovemmU^  p.  173,  and  it  appears  that  this  testimony  is  drawn  np  by  Smith 
himself.  Bat  who  are  these  witnesses  f  Sidney  Kiffdon,  at  Inaependenoe, 
Mistoari,  in  1838,  charged  Cowdeiyand  Whitmer  with  'being  connected  with 
a^gof  counterfeiters,  thieves,  uars,  blackleffs  of  the  deepest  dye,  to  de- 
ceive and  defrand  the  saints.'  Joseph  Smith  (jHmea  and  Sea&ons,  vol.  i.  pp. 
81,  83-4)  charges  Cowdery  and  Whitmer  with  being  bosy  in  stirring  up 
strife  and  tnrmoil  among  the  brethren  in  1838  in  Missouri;  and  he  demands, 
'Are  they  not  murderers  then  at  the  heart  ?  Are  not  tiieir  consciences  seared 
as  with  a  hot  iron  ?'  These  men  were  consequently  cut  off  from  the  chorch. 
In  1837  Smith  prints  this  Ungni^  about  his  coadijutor  and  witness:  'There 
are  necroes  who  have  white  skms  as  well  as  black  ones— Granny  Parish 
and  others,  who  acted  as  lackeys,  sach  as  Martin  Harris!  But  they  are  so 
tar  beneath  my  contempt  that  to  notice  any  of  them  would  be  too  great  a 
sscrifice  for  agentleman  to  make.'  Uyde*s  MomumUm,  252-^.  Of  David 
Whitmer,  Mr  Howe  says:  'He  is  one  of  five  of  the  same  name  and  family 
who  have  been  used  as  witnesses  to  establish  the  imposition,  and  who  are 
BOW  head  men  and  leaders  in  the  Monnonite  camp.  They  were  noted  in 
tfadr  neighborhood  for  credulity  and  a  general  belief  in  witches,  and  perhaps 
were  fit  subjects  for  the  juRgling  arts  of  Smith.  David  relates  that  he  was 
led  by  Smith  into  an  open  field,  on  his  father's  fann,  where  they  found  the 
book  of  plates  Ijrina  upon  the  ground.  Smith  took  it  up  and  requested  him 
to  ezsmine  it,  which  he  did  for  the  sp^e  of  half  an  hour  or  more,  when  he 
retotned  it  to  Smith,  who  placed  it  m  its  former  position,  alleging  that  it 
wss  hi  the  cnstody  of  an  angel.  He  describes  the  plates  as  being  about  eight 
inches  square,  the  leaves  being  metal  of  a  whitish  yellow  color,  and  of  the 
thicknesi  of  tin  plates.'  MamumUm  UnveUedy  16.  See  also  Kidder's  Mor- 
swiw,  49-51;  Tucker^B  Origin  and  Prog.  Nor,,  6^71;  Smucier^s  HisL  Mor., 
DMO;  BertroMTs  M4moirtH  d*un  Mormon,  29^1. 

"  'It  will  be  seen  that  the  witnesses  of  this  truth  were  principally  of  the 
tiro  funilies  of  Whitmer  and  Smith.    The  Smiths  were  the  father  and  broth- 
en  of  Joseph.     Who  the  Whitmers  were  is  not  clear,  and  all  clew  to  their 
cfaaiaeter  and  proceedings  since  this  date,  though  probably  known  to  the 
Afoimons  themselveay  is  undisooverable  by  the  profane  vulgar.'  Macbay*$  The 

McrmoMSy  23. 

The  theory  oommoDly  mooepted  at  present  by  those  not  of  the  Mormon 
iuth,  in  regard  to  the  origin  of  the  book  of  Momum,  is  thus  given  in  the  in- 
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trodaddon  to  the  New  York  edition  of  the  Booh  qf  Mormon^  wwimtiallv  tJis 
Mune  aa  that  adTuioed  previously  by  E.  D.  Howe,  and  subeeouently  elabo- 
rated by  others:  '  Aboat  the  year  18C0,  the  Bev.  Solomoa  Spaalainff,  a  dergy- 
maii  who  had  graduated  from  Dartmouth  ooU^g^,  and  settled  in  Sie  town  of 
Gheny  Valley,  in  the  State  of  New  York,  removed  from  that  place  to  New 
Salem  (Conneaut),  Ashtabula  county,  Ohio.  Mr  Spaulding  was  an  enthn- 
siastic  archsoloj^iBt.  The  resion  to  which  he  removed  was  rich  in  American 
antiquities.  The  mounds  ana  fortifications  which  have  puzzled  the  brains  of 
many  patient  explorers  attracted  his  attention,  and  he  accepted  the  theory 
that  the  American  continent  was  peopled  by  a  colony  of  the  ancient  Israelites. 
The  ample  material  by  which  he  was  surrounded,  full  of  mytiiical  interest  and 
legendary  sugnestiveness,  led  him  to  the  conception  of  a  cmious  literaiy  pro- 

{'ect.  He  sethimself  the  task  of  writing  a  fictitious  history  of  the  race  whicii 
lad  built  the  mounds.  The  work  was  commenced  and  progressed  slowly  for 
some  time.  Portions  of  it  were  read  by  Mr  Spauldin^s  mends,  as  its  dif- 
ferent sections  were  completed,  and  after  three  years*  u.bor,  the  volume  was 
sent  to  the  press,  bearing  the  title  of  The  Manuscript  JPoumL  Mr  Spaulding 
had  removed  to  Pittsburgh,  Pa.,  before  his  book  received  the  final  revision, 
and  it  was  in  the  hands  of  a  printer  named  Patterson,  in  that  city,  that  the 
manuscript  was  {placed  with  a  view  to  publication.  This  was  in  the  year 
1812.  The  printing,  however,  was  delayed  in  consequence  of  a  difficulty 
about  the  contract,  until  Mr  Spaulding  left  Pittsburgh,  and  went  to  Amity, 
Washington  county.  New  Yonc,  where  in  1816  he  died.  The  manuscript 
seems  to  have  lain  unused  during  this  interval.  But  in  the  employ  of  tne 
printer  Patterson  was  a  versatile  genius,  one  Sidney  Bigdon,  to  whom  no 
trade  came  amiss,  and  who  happens  at  the  time  to  l!e  a  journeyman  at  work 
with  Patterson.  Disputations  on  questions  of  theology  were  the  peculiar  de- 
light of  Bigdon,  and  the  probable  solution  of  the  mystery  of  the  book  of  Mor- 
mon is  found  in  the  fact  that,  by  this  man's  agenqy,  information  of  the  exist- 
ence of  the  fictitious  record  wbb  first  communicated  to  Joseph  Smith. 
Smith's  family  settied  in  Palmyra,  New  York,  about  the  year  1815,  and  re- 
moved subsequentiy  to  Ontario  county,  where  Joseph  became  noted  for  sa- 
preme  cunning  and  general  shiftiessness.  Chance  threw  him  in  the  company  of 
Bigdon  soon  after  Spauldinff's  manuscript  fell  under  the  eye  of  the  erratio 

i*oumeyinan,  and  it  is  probable  that  the  plan  of  founding  a  new  system  of  re- 
igious  imposture  wbb  concocted  by  these  two  shrewd  and  unscruj^ulous  par- 
ties. The  fact  that  the  style  of  the  book  of  Mormon  so  cdosely  imitates  &at 
of  the  received  version  of  the  bible— a  point  which  seems  to  have  been  con- 
stantiy  kept  in  view  by  Mr  Spaulding,  probably  in  order  to  invest  the  fiction 
with  a  stronger  character  of  reality — answered  admirably  for  the  purposes 
of  Bigdon  and  Smith.'  Mr  Howe  testifies  that  'an  opinion  has  prevailed  to 
a  considerable  extent  that  Bigdon  has  been  the  lago,  the  prime  mover  cd 
the  whole  conspiracy.  Of  this,  however,  we  have  no  positive  proof.'  Mot' 
monism  UnveUed,  100. 

To  prove  the  for^goin^,  witnesses  are  brought  forward.  John  Spaulding, 
brother  of  Solomon,  testifies:  'He  then  told  me  that  he  had  been  writing  a 
book,  which  he  intended  to  have  printed,  the  avails  of  which  he  thought 
would  enable  him  to  pay  all  his  debts.  The  book  was  entitied  The  Manuacripi 
Found,  of  whidi  he  read  to  me  many  passages.  It  was  an  historical  romance 
of  the  &cst  settlers  of  America,'  etc.  He  goes  on  to  speak  of  Nephi  and  Lehi 
as  names  familiar,  as  does  also  Martha  Spaulding,  John's  wife.  Henry  Liake, 
formerly  Solomon's  partner,  testifies  to  the  same  e£fect;  also  John  N.  MUler, 
who  worked  for  Lsike  and  Spaulding  in  building  their  forge;  also  Aaron 
Wright,  Oliver  Smith,  and  Nahum  Howard,  neiffhbors;  also  Artsmas  Cunning- 
ham, to  whom  Spaulding  owed  money.  To  these  men  Solomon  Spaulding 
used  to  talk  about  and  read  from  his  Manuecripi  Found,  which  was  an  ac- 
count of  the  ten  lost  tribes  in  America,  which  he  wanted  to  publish  and  witii 
the  profits  pay  his  debts.  After  the  book  of  Mormon  was  printed,  and  they 
saw  it,  or  heard  it  read,  they  were  sore  it  was  thesame  as  Spaulding's  ifoiitf* 
maript  Found.  Id.,  278-87. 
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Who  WnU  (he  Book  qf  Mormont  ia  the  title  of  a  4to  pamphlet  of  16 
MM  hj  Robert  P&tteraoi&  of  Pittsburgh.    Reprinted  from  the  illustrated 
mm  of  Wishington  ooonty,  Fhiladdphia,  1882.    This  Patterson  is  the 
no  or  printer  Patteraon,  to  irhoee  office  the  Spauldinff  MS.  is  said  to  have 
been  sent    little  new  information  is  brought  out  byws  inquisition.    First 
he  extraeti  passages  from  CLowe'a  MorTMniam  Unveiled,  quoting  at  seoond- 
laod  from  Kidder's  Mormonistn  esrd  the  Mormone,  in  the  absence  of  the  orig- 
jBtl,  stating  erroneoiiflly  that  Howe's  book  was  first  printed  in  1835.    I  give 
elsewhere  an  epitome  of  the  contents  of  Howe's  work.    Ballantyne  in  his 
BepljtoaTraetthyt.  Bichards,  WhfU  U  Mormomamt  wherein  is  advanced 
the  Spanldin^  theory,  asserts  in  answer  that  Spaulding's  manuscript  was  not 
known  to  Smith  or  &gdoii  until  after  the  publication  of  the  ^oolb  qf  Mor- 
wem,  and  that  the  two  were  not  the  same,  the  latter  being  about  three  times 
higer  than  the  former.     *I>r  Hnrlburt,'  he  says,  'and  certain  other  noted 
enemies  of  this  cause,  having  heard  tihat  such  a  manuscript  existed,  deter- 
mined to  publish  it  to  the  world  in  order  to  destroy  the  book  of  Mormon,  but 
sto  ersminlng  it^  f omid  that  it  did  not  read  as  they  expected,  consequently 
declined  its  publication.*    The  Spaulding  theory  is  advanced  and  supported 
by  the  following,  in  addition  to  tne  eight  witnesses  whose  testimony  was  given 
v^  Howe  in  hisltfbniioiiism  Unveiied,    Mrs  Matilda  Spaulding  Davidson,  once 
wife  of  Solomon  Spanlding,  said  to  Rev.  D.  B.  Austin,  who  had  the  statement 
printed  in  the  Bokon  Recorder,  May  1839,  that  Spauldins  was  in  the  habit 
of  reading  portions  of  his  romance  to  his  friends  and  neigluxirs.    When  John 
SpsQlding  nesrd  read  for  the  first  time  passaees  from  uie  book  of  Mormon 
he  *reoognised  perfectly  the  work  of  his  broUier.    He  was  amased  and  af- 
flicted tlut  it  should  have  been  perverted  to  ao  wicked  a  purpose.    His  grief 
foond  vent  in  a  flood  of  tears,  and  he  arose  on  the  spot  and  expressed  to  the 
Bieetmff  his  sorrow  snd  regret  that  the  writings  of  his  deceased  OTother  should 
he  used  for  a  purpose  so  vile  and  shockinff.'    Statements  to  the  same  efiect 
are  dven  as  coming  from  Mrs  McKinstanr,  daughter  of  Spaulding,  printed  in 
Scnbmer'e  MemMy,  August  1880;  W.  H.  Sabine,  brother  of  Mrs  Spaulding; 
Joseph  Ifiller,  whose  statements  were  winted  in  the  PUUHmrgh  Telegrapn, 
Feb.  8,  1879;  Bediek  McKee  in  the  WashingUm  Reporter,  April  21,  1869; 
fiev.  Abner  Jackson  in  a  communication  to  the  Washington  County  Histori- 
cal Sode^,  printed  in  the  WaahmgUm  Reporter,  Jan.  7,  1881,  and  others. 
See  also  Kidder^e  Momwniem,  87-49;  CaU/armor^Ite  Poet  History,  198-9; 
Ferris  Utah  and  Mormoim,  50-1;  Ouwnvion^e  Mormona,  93-7;  Bertrand'a 
MimoireB  cTms  Mormon,  33-44;  Hiat.  qf  Mormona,  41^60;  BemneU^a  Mormon- 
^  115-24;  Howe's  Mormoniam,  280-90. 

Bobert  Patterson,  in  his  pamphlet  entitled  Who  Wrote  the  Book  qf  Mor- 
mf  thus  discusses  the  case  of  Sidney  Bigdon:  'It  was  satisfactorily  proven 
that  Spaulding  was  the  author  of  the  book  of  Mormon;  but  how  did  Joseph 
Smith  obtain  a  copy  of  it  ?  The  theory  Mtherto  moat  widely  published,'  says 
FUteraon,  'and  perhaps  generally  accepted,  has  been  that  Rigdon  was  a 
srinter  in  Patterson's  pnnting-omce  when  the  Spauldinff  manuscript  was 
prou^t  there  in  1812-14,  and  that  he  either  copied  or  purloined  it.  Having 
it  thus  in  his  poaaession,  the  use  made  of  it  was  an  after  thought  suggested 
by  eacnmstanoes  many  years  later.  More  recently  another  theory  has  been 
sdvanoed,  that  Bigdon  obtained  poaseasion  of  the  Spaulding  manuscript  dur- 
ing his  psstonte  of  the  first  baptist  church  or  soon  thereafter,  1822-4,  with- 
out any  neceasary  impropriety  on  his  part,  but  rather  through  the  courtesy 
of  some  friend,  in  whose  possession  it  remained  unclaimed,  and  who  regarded 
it  aa  a  HteraiT'  ooriosity.  The  friends  of  Blffdon,  in  response  to  the  first 
cfasige,  deny  that  he  ever  resided  in  Pittsburgh  previous  to  1822,  or  that  he 
ever  wss  a  printer,  and  in  general  answer  to  both  charges  affirm  that  he 
sever  at  any  time  had  access  to  Spaulding's  manuscript.'  Rigdon  denies  em- 
pbaticaUy  that  ha  ever  worked  in  Patterson's  printing-office  or  knew  of  such 
an  estsh&hmant;  and  the  testimony,  produced  bv  Patterson,  of  Oarvil  Rig- 
doo,  Sidney's  hiviher,  Peter  Boyer,  his  brother-m-law,  Isaac  King,  Samuel 
Gwper,  fiobeort  Daboii^  and  Idn  Lambdin  points  in  the  same  direction.    On 
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the  other  hand,  Mn  Davidwm,  Joteph  Miller,  Bedick  McKee,  Ber.  Oephai 
Dodd,  and  Mrs  Eichbanm  are  qnite  positive  that  either  Bi^don  worked  in  the 
printing-o£Sce,  or  had  acoess  to  the  manusoript.  '  These  witnesses,  *  continaea 
Patterson,  'are  all  whom  we  oaa  find,  after  inqni»f«a  eztendicg  through  soma 
three  years,  who  can  testify  at  all  to  Bigdon*s  njsidenoe  in  Pittsburgh  before 
1816,  and  to  his  poasible  employment  in  Pattemn's  printing-office  or  binderv. 
Of  this  emplojrment  none  ox  them  speak  from  persraal  knowled^m.  In  mak- 
ing inqniries  among  two  or  three  score  of  the  oldest  residents  m  Pittsbozgh 
and  yicinifcy,  those  who  had  any  opinion  on  the  subject  inTariably,  so  fuc  as 
now  remembered,  repeated  the  story  of  Bigdon's  employment  in  Patterson's 
office  as  if  it  were  a  well  known  and  admitSiMi  fact;  they  coold  tell  all  about 
it,  but  when  pressed  as  to  their  personal  knowledge  of  it  or  their  authority 
for  the  conviction,  thev  had  none.'  Nevertheless  he  concludes,  'after  an  im- 
partial consideration  of  the  preceding  testimony,  thatBigdon  as  early  aa  1823 
certainly  had  possession  of  Spaulding's  manusoript;  how  he  obtsined  it  is 
xmim^rtant  for  the  present  purpose;  that  during  nis  career  aa  a  minister  of 
the  Disciples  church  m  Ohio,  he  carefully  preserved  under  lock  and  key  Una 
document,  and  devoted  an  absorbed  attention  to  it;  that  he  was  aware  of  the 
forthcoming  book  of  Mormon  and  of  its  oootenta  long  before  its  appearance; 
that  the  said  contents  were  laigely  Spauldinff's  romance,  and  partly  each 
modifications  as  Bigdon  had  introduced;  and  that,  during  the  preparation  of 
the  book  of  Mormon,  Bigdon  had  repeated  and  long  interviews  with  Smith, 
thus  easily  supplying  him  with  fresh  instalments  of  the  mtended  revelation.' 
In  a  letter  to  tne  e^utors  of  the  Borton  Journal,  dated  May  27,  1839,  Rigdon 
says:  '  There  was  no  man  bv  the  name  of  Patterson  during  my  residence  at 
Pittsburgh  who  had  a  printmg^iffice;  what  might  have  hSm  before  I  lived 
there  I  luiow  not.  Mr  Kobert  Pattenon,  I  waa  told,  had  owned  a  printing- 
office  before  I  lived  in  that  city,  but  had  been  unfortunate  in  business,  and 
failed  before  my  residence  there.    This  Mr  Patterson,  who  was  a  presbyterian 

Ereacher,  I  had  a  very  slight  acquaintance  with  during  my  residence  in  Pitts- 
urgh.  He  was  then  acting  under  an  agency  in  the  book  and  stationety 
business,  and  was  the  owner  of  no  property  of  any  kind,  printing-offioe  or 
anything  else,  during  the  time  I  resided  in  the  ci^. '  Snutcher^a  Mormons,  45-8. 
In  Philadelphia,  in  1840,  was  published  The  Origin  q/*  the  SpauUUng 
Story,  eoneerrUng  the  Maimtseript  Found;  toUh  a  ^Mri  biojfrapku  qf  Dr  P.  Hul- 
bert,  the  originator  of  the  same;  cmd  some  tettimong  adduced,  showing  it  to  be  a 
eheer  fabrication  »o  far  ae  its  connection  vfUh  the  Booh  <f  Mormon  i$  eonoemed. 
By  B.  Winchester,  nUnister  <f  the  QospeL  The  author  goes  on  to  say  that 
Hulbert,  a  methodist  preacher  at  Jamestown,  K.  Y.,  joined  the  Mormons  in. 
1833,  and  waa  expeUea  for  immoral  conduct,  whereupon  he  swore  vengeance 
and  concocted  the  Spaulding  story.  Hearing  of  a  work  written  by  Solomon 
Spaulding  entitled  The  Manuscript  Found,  he  sought  to  prove  to  those  about 
him  that  the  book  of  Mormon  was  derived  from  it>  'not  that  any  of  these 
persons  had  the  most  distant  idea  that  this  novel  had  ever  been  converted 
into  the  book  of  Mormon,  or  that  there  was  any  connection  between  than. 
Indeed,  Mr  Jackson,  who  had  read  both  the  book  of  Mormon  and  Spaulding'a 
manuscript,  told  Mr  H.  when  he  came  to  get  his  signature  to  a  writing  testi- 
fying to  tne  probsbility  that  Mr  S.'s  manuscript  had  been  converted  into  the 
l>ook  of  Mormon,  that  there  was  no  agreement  between  them;  for,  said  he» 
Mr  S.'s  manuscript  was  a  very  small  work,  in  the  form  of  a  novel,  sasring 
not  one  word  about  the  children  of  Israel,  but  professed  to  give  an  account 
of  a  race  of  people  who  originated  from  the  Bomans,  which  T£  S.  said  he  had 
translated  from  a  Latin  parchment  that  he  had  found. '  Winchester  states  fm> 
ther  that  Hurlburt,  or  Hulbert,  wrote  iformoiMsm  Unveiled  and  sold  it  to 
Howe  for  |600. 

The  Myth  qf  the  Manuscript  Fnmd;  or  the  absurdities  of  the  Spaulding 
story;  By  Elder  George  ReynMs,  was  published  at  Salt  Lake  dtjm  1883. 
It  is  a  l&io  vol.  of  104  pages,  and  gives  first  the  history  of  the  Spaulding  man- 
uscript, and  names  Hurlburt  as  the  originator  of  the  story.  Cnap.  iii.  is  en- 
titled '  the  bogus  affidavit^'  referring  to  the  alleged  swom  statement  of  Mrs 
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The  translation  of  the  book  of  Mormon  being  fin- 
isbed,  Smith  and  Cowdery  go  to  Palmyra,  secure  the 
copyright,   and   agree  with   Egbert  B.  Grandin  to 

Slat  five  thousand  copies  for  three  thousand  dollars. 
eanwhile,  a  revelation  comes  to  Martin  Harris,  at 
Manchester,  in  March,  commanding  him  to  pay  for 
the  printing  of  the  book  of  Mormon,  under  penalty 
of  destruction  of  himself  and  property.**    The  title- 

Da^iKm,  the  "widow  of  Spttoldiiig,  pabluhed  by  Stom,  bnt  denied  by  Mn 
DKnaon.    Bigdon'e  ooniiectioii,  or  xather  lade  oz  coimeotlon  with  the  manii- 
■ctipt  is  next  disciuned.    Then  is  answered  an  article  in  8erilmer*8  Magazint 
\ff  Sbs  niftkwMon,  grand  niece  of  Mr  Spaulding,  and  probablythe  meet  shal- 
low treatment  of  the  subject  vet  presented  on  either  side.    Further  discns- 
siflDS  on  the  book  are  followed  by  an  analysis  of  the  life  of  Joseoh,  and  finally 
internal  evidences  and  prOT^hecies  are  oonsiderBd.     *It  is  eviaent/  Mr  Bey- 
wdds  concludes,  *  that  if  Mr  Spaolding's  story  was  what  its  friends  claim, 
then  it  never  oonld  have  formed  the  ground-work  of  the  book  of  Mormon; 
for  the  whole  historical  narrative  is  different  from  besinning  to  end.    ^d 
foither,  the  story  that  certain  old  inhabitants  of  Kew  Salem,  who,  it  is  said, 
reoofinized  tlie  book  of  Mormon,  either  never  made  such  a  statenient,  or  they 
let  their  iT"agt'TfttTA"  run  away  with  their  memory  into  the  endorsement  of  a 
falsehood  ana  an  ioi^KMsibLlity.' 

*  Speaking  of  Martin  Harris,  E.  D.  Howe  says:  'Before  his  acquaintance 
with  ue  Smith  family  he  was  considered  an  honest,  industrious  citizen  by 
his  neighbors.  His  residence  was  in  the  town  of  Palmyra,  where  he  had 
aocamuiated  a  handsome  propertjjr.  He  was  naturally  of  a  verjr  visionary 
turn  of  mind  on  the  subject  of  religion,  holding  one  sentiment  but  a  short 
time.'  Mortgaged  his  farm  for  f3,M0,  and  printed  the  Booh  of  Mormon^  as 
he  said,  to  make  money.  The  price  first  was  $1.75,  then  $1.25,  afterward 
whatever  they  could  get.  'Since  that  time  the  frequent  demands  on  Mar- 
tin's parse  have  redaoed  it  to  a  very  low  state.  He  seems  to  have  been  the 
aoal  and  body  of  the  whole  imposition,  and  now  carries  the  most  incon- 
testable proott  of  a  religious  maniac. .  .Martin  is  an  exceedingly  fast  talker. 
He  frequently  gathers  a  crowd  around  in  bar-rooms  and  in  the  streets. 
Here  he  appears  to  be  in  his  element,  answering  and  explaining  all  manner 
of  dark  and  abetruse  theological  questions.  ..He  is  toe  source  of  much 
trouble  and  perplexity  to  the  honest  portion  of  his  brethren,  and  would  un- 
doubtedly long  since  have  been  cast  o£r  by  Smith  were  it  not  for  his  money,  and 
the  fact  tiiat  he  is  one  of  the  main  pillars  of  the  Mormon  fabric'  Mormonism 
Unoeiled,  13-15.  'The  wife  of  Martin  Harris  instituted  a  lawsuit  against 
him  [Joseph  Smith,  Jr],  and  stated  in  her  affidavit  that  she  believed  the  chief 
object  he  nad  in  view  was  to  defraud  her  husband  of  all  his  property.  The 
trul  took  place  at  Kew  York,  and  the  facts,  as  related  even  by  the  mother 
of  the  prophet,  are  stronidy  condemnatory  of  his  conduct. .  .Harris  denied 
in  scdeom  terms  that  Smith  had  ever,  in  any  manner,  attempted  to  get  pos- 
ssMon  of  his  money,  and  ended  by  assuring  the  gentlemen  of  the  court  that, 
if  tbey  did  not  believe  in  the  existence  of  uie  plates,  and  continued  to  resist 
tiie  troth,  it  would  one  day  be  the  means  of  damning  their  souls.'  Taylder*a 
Mormons,  xxxL-ii.  'In  the  banning  of  the  printing  the  Mormons  pro- 
femed  to  bold  their  manuscripts  as  sacred,  and  insisted  upon  maintaining  con- 
stuit  v^ihunce  for  their  safety  during  the  progress  of  tne  work,  each  mom- 
log  cairyiDg  to  the  printing-office  the  instalment  required  for  the  day,  and 
^Hbdnwing  the  same  at  evening.  No  lUteration  from  copy  in  any  manner 
trutobe  made.     These  things  were  "strictly  commanded,"  as  they  said.    Mr 
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pa^e  is  not  a  modem  production,  but  a  literal  trans- 
lation from  the  last  leaf  of  the  plates,  on  the  left-hand 
side,  and  running  like  aU  Hebrew  writing. 

And  now  in  a  chamber  of  Whitmer's  house  Smith, 
Cowdery,  and  David  Whitmer  meet,  and  earnestly  ask 
God  to  make  good  his  promiBe,  and  confer  on  them 
the  Melchisedec  priesthood,  which  authorizes  the  laj- 
ing-on  of  hands  tor  the  gift  of  the  holy  ghost.     Their 

Erayer  is  answered;  for  presently  the  word  of  the 
iord  comes  to  them,  commanding  that  Joseph  Smith 
should  ordain  Oliver  Cowdery  to  be  an  elder  in  the 
church  of  Jesus  Christ,  and  Oliver  in  like  manner 
should  so  ordain  Joseph,  and  the  two  should  ordain 
others  as  from  time  to  time  the  will  of  the  Lord  should 
be  made  known  to  them.^  But  this  ordination  must 
not  take  place  until  the  baptized  brethren  assemble 
and  give  to  this  act  their  sanction,  and  accept  the 
ordained  as  spiritual  teachers,  and  then  only  after  the 
blessing  and  partaking  of  bread  and  wine.  It  is  next 
revealed  that  twelve  shall  be  called  to  be  the  disciples 
of  Christ,  the  twelve  apostles  of  these  last  days,  who 
shall  go  into  all  the  world  preaching  and  baptizing. 

John  H.  Gilbert,  aa  printer,  had  the  chief  operative  tmat  of  the  type-aetting 
and  preas-work  of  tke  job.  After  the  first  day's  trial  he  found  the  manu- 
scripts  in  so  very  imperfect  a  condition,  especially  in  regard  to  gmmmar, 
that  he  became  unwilling  farther  to  obey  the  '* command, "and  so  announced 
to  Smith  and  his  party;  when  finally,  upon  much  friendly  expostulation,  he 
was  given  a  limitea  discretion  in  correcting,  which  was  exercised  in  the  par- 
ticulars of  syntax,  orthographv,  punctuation,  capitaliziug,  paragraphing,  etc. 
Many  errors  under  these  heads,  nevertheless,  escaped  correction,  as  appear 
in  the  first  edition  of  the  printed  book.  Very  soon,  too — after  some  ten 
days — ^the  constant  vigilance  by  the  Mormons  over  the  manuscripts  was  re- 
laxed by  reason  of  the  confidence  they  came  to  repose  in  the  pnnters.  Mr 
Gilbert  has  now  (1867)  in  his  possession  a  complete  copy  of  the  book  in  the 
original  sheets,  as  laid  off  by  nim  from  the  press  in  working. .  .Meanwhile, 
Hfrnis  and  his  wife  had  separated  by  mutual  arrangement,  on  account  of 
her  persistent  unbelief  in  Aiormonism  and  refusal  to  m  a  party  to  the  mort- 
gage. The  family  estate  was  divided,  Harris  giving  her  about  eighty  acres 
of  the  farm,  with  a  comfortable  house  and  other  property,  as  her  share  of  the 
assets;  and  she  occupied  this  property  until  the  time  of  her  death.'  Tucher^s 
Origin  and  Prog,  mor,^  60-7. 

'^Speakinff  of  the  manner  in  which  Smith  delivered  these  revelations, 
Howe  says:  'In  this  operation  he  abandoned  his  spectacles,  or  peep-stone,  and 
merely  delivered  it  with  his  eyes  shut.  In  this  manner  he  governs  his  follow- 
ers, by  asking  the  Lord,  as  he  says,  from  day  to  day.'  Momun^tm  UnveiUiL 
102. 


CHUBCH  ORGANIZED.  « 

By  the  spirit  of  prophecy  and  revelation  it  is  done. 

The  rise  of  tlie  church  of  Jesus  Christ  in  these  last 

days  is  on  the   6th  of  April,  1830,  at  which  date  the 

charch  was   organized  under  the  provisions  of  the 

statutes  of  the  state  of  New  York  by  Joseph  Smith 

junior,  Hyrum  Smith,  Oliver  Cowdery,  David  Whit- 

mer,  Samuel  H.  Smith,  and  Peter  Whitmer.     Joseph 

Smith,  ordained  an  apostle  of  Jesus  Christ,  is  made 

by  the  commandment  of  God  the  first  elder  of  this 

church,  and  Oliver  Cowdery,  likewise  an  apostle,  is 

made  the  second  elder.     Again  the  first  elder  falls 

into  worldly  entanglements,  but  upon  repentance  and 

self-humbling  he  is  delivered  by  an  angel. 

The  duties  of  elders,  priests,  teachers,  deacons,  and 
members  are  as  follow :  All  who  desire  it,  with  hon- 
esty and  humility,  may  be  baptized  into  the  church ; 
old  covenants  are  at  an  end,  all  must  be  baptized  anew. 
An  apostle  is  an  elder ;  he  shall  baptize,  ordain  other 
elders,  priests,  teachers,  and  deacons,  administer  bread 
and  wine,  emblems  of  the  flesh  and  blood  of  Christ;  he 
shall  confirm,  teach,  expound,  exhort,  taking  the  lead 
at  meetings,  and  conducting  them  as  he  is  taught  by 
the  holy  ghost.  The  priest's  duty  is  to  preach,  teach, 
expound,  exhort,  baptize,  administer  the  sacrament, 
and  visit  and  pray  with  members;  he  may  also  ordain 
other  priests,  teachers,  and  deacons,  giving  a  certifi- 
cate of  ordination,  and  lead  in  meetings  when  no 
elder  is  present.  The  teacher's  duty  is  to  watch  over 
and  strengthen  the  members,  preventing  evil  speak- 
ing and  all  iniquity,  to  see  that  the  meetings  are  regu- 
larly held,  and  to  take  the  lead  in  them  in  the  absence 
of  elder  or  priest.  The  deacon's  duty  is  to  assist  the 
teacher;  teacher  and  deacon  may  warn,  expound,  ex- 
hort, but  neither  of  them  shall  baptize,  administer 
the  sacrament,  or  lay  on  hands.  The  elders  are  to 
meet  in  council  for  the  transaction  of  church  business 
every  three  months,  or  oftener  should  meetings  be 
called.  Subordinate  oflficers  will  receive  from  the 
elders  a  license  defining  their  authority;  elders  will 
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receive  their  license  from  other  elders  by  vote  of 
church  or  conference.  There  shall  be  presidents, 
bishops,  high  counsellors,  and  high  priests;  the  pre- 
siding elder  shall  be  president  of  the  hififh  priesthood, 
and  he,  as  well  as  bishops,  high  counsellors,  and  high 
priests,  will  be  ordained  by  high  council  or  general 
conference.  The  duty  of  members  is  to  walk  in  holi- 
ness before  the  Lord  according  to  the  scriptures,  to 
bring  their  children  to  the  elders,  who  will  lav  their 
bands  on  them  and  bless  them  in  the  name  of  Jesus 
Christ.  The  bible,  that  is  to  say,  the  scriptures  of 
the  old  and  new  testaments,  is  accepted  wholly,  save 
such  corruptions  as  have  crept  in  through  the  great 
and  abominable  church;  the  book  of  Mormon  is  a 
later  revelation,  supplementary  thereto.  Thus  is  or- 
ganized the  Church  of  Jesus  Christ  of  Latter-Day 
laints,^  in  accordance  with  special  revelations  and 
commandments,  and  after  the  manner  set  forth  in  the 
new  testament. 

The  first  public  discourse,  following  the  meetings 
held  in  Whitmer's  house,  was  preached  on  Sunday, 
the  11th  of  April,  1830,  by  Oliver  Cowdery,  who  the 

"The  church  wm  not  at  that  time  00  called,  nor  indeed  until  after  the 
4th  of  Iday,  1834.  See  chap,  iv.,  note  50;  also  MiUennUd  Star,  iv.  115;  Bur^ 
Um*a  City  qf  the  SaintB,  671-2.  Kidder,  Mormonigmy  68,  affinoB  that  this 
name  was  not  adopted  till  some  years  later.  Mather  is  only  a  year  and  a  day 
astray  when  he  says,  'The  conference  of  elders  on  May  3,  1^3,  repndiated 
the  namo  of  ''Mormons"  and  adopted  that  of  "Latter-Day  Saints.'*^  I^tppm- 
eotVs  Mag, ,  Ang.  1880.  The  term '  Mormons, '  as  first  applied  by  their  enemies 
to  members  of  the  chnrch  of  Latter-Day  Saints,  was  ^ uite  offensive  to  them^ 
though  later  they  became  somewhat  more  reconciled  to  it.  As  at  present  popu- 
larly employed,  it  is  by  no  means  a  term  of  reproach,  thonsh  among  themaelvea 
they  still  adhere  to  the  appellation  'Saints,' just  as  quuiers  speak  of  them- 
selves as  the  '  Society  of  friends. '  The  term  *  Monnon '  seems  to  me  quite  fit> 
ting  for  general  nse,  fnlly  as  much  so  as  presbyterian,  refozmed  Dutch,  nni- 
versalist,  and  others,  few  of  which  were  of  their  own  choosing.  '  Mormon  was 
the  name  of  a  certain  man,  and  also  of  a  particular  locality  upon  the  Ameii- 
ean  continent;  but  was  never  intended  to  signify  a  body  of  people.  The  name 
by  which  we  desire  to  be  known  and  to  walk  worthy  of  is  "Saints."'  Bdl*s 
Reply  to  Theobald^  2.  At  the  time  of  the  riots  in  Missouri,  in  addressing  com- 
munications to  the  ffovernor,  and  in  many  other  instances,  they  designate 
themselves  as  'members  of  the  church  of  Christ,  vulgarly  called  Mormons.* 
See  also  Dt  8met*B  Western  MieeionSy  393;  Maekay*8  The  Mormons,  41-2. 
The  term  'gentile'  was  generally  applied  to  unbelievers  of  the  white  race. 
The  Indians,  originally,  were  denominated  'of  the  house  of  Israel,'  'of  Uie 
house  of  Joseph,' or  'of  the  house  of  Jacob,'  also  the  Tjamsnitwi. 
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same  day  baptized  in  Seneca  Lake  several  persons, 

among  whom  -were  Hyrum  and  Katherine  Page,  some 

of  the  Whittners,  and  the  Jolly  family.     The  first 

miracle  likewise  occurred  during  the  same  month, 

Joseph  Smith  casting  out  a  devil  from  Newel  Knight, 

80Q  of  Joseph  K.night,  who  with  his  family  had  been 

univeraalists.     Newel  had  been  a  constant  attendant 

at  the  meetings,  and  was  much  interested;  but  when 

he  attempted  to  pray  the  devil  prevented  him,  writhing 

his  limbs  into  divers  distortions,  and  hurling  him  about 

the  room.     "  I  know  that  you  can  deliver  me  from 

this  evil  spirit,**  cried  Newel.     Whereupon  Joseph 

rebuked  the  devil  in  the  name  of  Jesus  Christ,  and 

the  evil  spirit  departed  from  the  young  man.     Seeing 

this,  others  came  forward  and  expressed  their  belief 

in  the  new  futh,  and  a  church  was  established  at  Coles- 

ville. 

On  the  Ist  of  June  the  first  conference  as  an  or^ 
ganized  church  was  held,  there  being  thirty  members. 
The  meeting  was  opened  by  singing  and  prayer,  after 
^hich  they  partook  of  the  sacrament,  which  was  fol- 
lowed by  confirmations  and  further  ordinations  to  the 
several  offices  of  the  priesthood.  The  exercises  were 
attended  by  the  outpouring  of  the  holy  ghost,  and 
many  prophesied,  to  the  infinite  joy  and  gratification  of 
the  elders.  Some  time  after,  on  a  Saturday  previous 
to  an  appointed  sabbath  on  which  baptism  was  to  be 
performed,  the  brethren  constructed,  across  a  stream  of 
water,  a  dam,  which  was  torn  away  by  a  mob  during 
the  night.  The  meeting  was  held,  however,  though 
amid  the  sneers  and  insults  of  the  rabble,  Oliver  preach- 
ing. Present  among  others  was  Emily  Coburn,  Newel 
Knight's  wife's  sister,  formerly  a  presbyterian.  Her 
pastor,  the  Kev.  Mr  Shearer,  arrived,  and  tried  \o 
persuade  her  to  return  to  her  father.  Failing  in  this, 
he  obtained  from  her  father  a  power  of  attorney,  and 
bore  her  oflT  by  force ;  but  Emily  returned.  The  dam 
was  repaired,  and  baptism  administered  to  some  thir- 
teen persons  the  following  morning;  whereupon  fifty 
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men  surrounded  Mr  Knight's  house,  threatening  vio- 
lence. The  same  night  Joseph  was  arrested  bj  a 
constable  on  a  charge  of  disorderly  conduct,  and  for 
preaching  the  book  of  Mormon.  It  was  the  purpose 
of  the  populace  to  capture  Joseph  from  the  constable 
and  use  him  roughly,  but  by  hard  driving  he  escaped. 
At  the  trial  which  followed,  an  attempt  was  made  to 
prove  certain  charges,  namely,  that  he  obtained  a 
horse  from  Josiah  Steal,  and  a  yoke  of  oxen  from 
Jonathan  Thompson,  by  saying  that  in  a  revelation  he 
was  told  that  he  was  to  have  them;  also  as  touching 
his  conduct  toward  two  daughters  of  Mr  Steal;  but 
all  testified  in  his  favor,  and  he  was  acquitted.  As 
he  was  leaving  the  court-room,  he  was  again  arrested 
on  a  warrant  from  Broome  county,  and  taken  midst 
insults  and  buffetings  to  Colesville  for  trial.  The  old 
charges  were  renewed,  and  new  ones  preferred.  Newel 
Blnight  was  made  to  testify  regarding  the  miracle 
wrought  in  his  behalf,  and  a  story  that  the  prisoner 
had  been  a  money  digger  was  advanced  by  the  prosecu- 
tion. Again  he  was  acquitted,  and  again  escaped  from 
the  crowd  outside  the  court-house,  whose  purpose  it 
was  to  tar  and  feather  him,  and  ride  him  on  a  rail. 
These  persecutions  were  instigated,  it  was  said,  chiefly 
by  presbyterians. 

While  Joseph  rested  at  his  home  at  Harmony  fur- 
ther stories  were  circulated,  damaging  to  his  character, 
this  time  by  the  methodists.  One  went  to  his  father- 
in-law  with  falsehoods,  and  so  turned  him  and  his 
family  against  Joseph  and  his  friends  that  he  would 
no  longer  afford  them  protection  or  receive  their  doc- 
trine. This  was  a  heavy  blow;  but  proceeding  in 
August  to  Colesville,  Joseph  and  Hyrum  Smith  and 
John  and  David  Whitmer  continued  the  work  of 
prayer  and  confirmation.  Fearing  their  old  enemies, 
who  lay  in  wait  to  attack  them  on  their  way  back, 
they  prayed  that  their  eyes  might  be  blinded ;  and  so 
it  came  to  pass.  Then  they  held  service  and  returned 
safely,  although  five  dollars  reward  had  been  offered 
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for  notification  of  their  arrival.     Removing  hiii  family 
to  Fayette,  Joseph  encountered  further  persecutions, 
to  whfch  was  adcfed  a  fresh  grief.     Hi:4  Page  wai 
going  astray  over  a  stone  which  he  had  found,  and  by 
means  of  which  he  had  obtained  revelations  at  va- 
riance with  Joseph's  revelations  and  the  rules  of  the 
new  testament.     It  was  thought  best  not  to  agitate 
the  subject  unnecessarily,  before  the  meeting  of  the 
conference  to  be  held  on  the  Ist  of  Septemoer;  but 
the  Whitmer   family  and   Oliver   Cowdery  seeming 
to  be  too  greatly  impressed  over  the  things  set  forth 
by  the  rival  stone,  it  was  resolved  to  inquire  of  the 
Lord  concerning  the  matter;  whereupon  a  revelation 
came  to  OUver  Cowdery,  forbidding  such  practice; 
and  he  was  to  say  privately  to   Hiram   Page  that 
Satan  had  deceived  him,  and  that  the  things  which 
he  had  written   from   the   stone  were  not  of  God: 
Oliver  was  further  commanded  to  go  and  preach,  the 
gospel  to  the  Lamanites,^  the  remnants  of  the  house 
of  Joseph  living  in  the  west,^  where  he  was  to  estab- 

^  'The  TiMTVinitea  oriffinally  were  a  remnant  of  Joseph,  and  in  the  first 
year  of  the  reign  of  Zedekiab,  King  of  Judah,  were  led  in  a  miraculons  man- 
ner from  Jerosalem  to  the  eastern  oorders  of  the  Red  Sea,  thence  for  somf 
tiine  along  its  borders  in  a  nearly  south-east  direction,  after  which  they  altered 
thdr  course  nearly  eastward,  until  they  came  to  the  great  waters,  where  by 
the  command  of  God  they  bailt  a  vessel  in  which  they  were  safely  brougEt 
across  the  great  Pacific  Ocean,  and  landed  upon  the  western  coast  of  South 
America.  The  original  party  included  also  the  Nephites,  their  leader  being 
a  prophet  called  l^phi;  but  soon  after  landing  they  separated,  because  the 
Tamani>y>i,  whose  leader  was  a  wicked  man  ^led  Laman,  persecuted  thtf 
others.  After  the  partition  the  Nephites,  who  had  brought  with  them  the 
old  testament  down  to  the  time  of  Jeremiah,  engraved  on  plates  of  brass,  itf 
the  Egyptain  language,  prospered  and  built  large  cities.  But  the  bold,  bad 
lamanites,  originally  white,  oecame  dark  and  dirty,  though  still  retaining  a 
natiooal  existence.  They  became  wild,  savage,  and  ferocious,  seeking  tiy. 
erery  means  the  destruction  of  the  prosperous  Nephites,  against  whom  thev 
many  times  arrayed  their  hosts  in  battle;  but  were  repulsed  and  driven  bacL 
to  their  own  territories,  generally  with  sreat  loss  to  tx>th  sides.  The  slain, 
freqaently  amounting  to  tens  of  thousand,  were  piled  together  in  great  heaps 
sod  overspread  with  a  thin  covering  of  earth,  which  will  satisfactonly  account 
for  those  ancient  mounds  filled  with  human  bones,  so  numerous  at  the  pres- 
ent day,  both  in  North  and  South  America.*  PraU  {OnoiC^^  Series  o/Pampk- 
tea,  vl  7-8;  PraU  (P.  P.),  Voice  of  Warning^  81-117. 

"'The  attention  of  the  little  bemd  was  directed,  from  the  very  commence- 

awnt  of  their  oi^ganization,  to  tiie  policy  and  expediency  of  fixing  their  head- 

qpvtea  in  the  far  west,  in  the  thinly  settled  and  but  partially  explored 

iaritarieg  belonging  to  the  United  States,  where  they  might  squat  upon  or 

pQTcbaae  good  Lmda  at  a  cheap  rate,  and  clear  the  primeval  wilderness. 
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lish  a  church  and  build  a  city,*  at  a  point  to  be  desig- 
nated later. 

'^  Behold,  I  say  unto  thee,  Oliver,  that  it  shall  be 
given  unto  thee  that  thou  shalt  be  heard  by  the 
church  in  all  things  whatsoever  thou  shalt  teach  them 
by  the  comforter  concerning  the  revelations  and  com- 
mandments which  I  have  given.  But  behold,  verily, 
verily,  I  say  unto  thee,  no  one  shall  be  appointed  to 
receive  commandments  and  revelations  in  this  church, 
excepting  my  servant  Joseph  Smith,  Jr,  for  he  re- 
oeiveth  them  even  as  Moses;  and  thou  shalt  be  obe- 
dient unto  the  things  which  I  shall  give  unto  him, 
even  as  Aaron,  to  declare  faithfully  the  command- 
ments and  the  revelations  with  power  and  authority 
unto  the  church.  And  if  thou  art  led  at  any  time  by 
the  comforter  to  speak  or  teach,  or  at  all  times  by  the 
way  of  commandment  unto  the  church,  thou  mayest 
do  it.  But  thou  shalt  not  write  by  way  of  command- 
ment, but  by  wisdom ;  and  thou  shalt  not  command 
him  who  is  at  thy  head  and  at  the  head  of  the  church ; 
for  I  have  given  him  the  keys  of  the  mysteries  and 
the  revelations  which  are  sealed,  until  I  shall  appoint 
unto  them  another  in  his  stead." 

TBey  required  elbow-room,  and  rightly  iudged  that  a  mral  p(^iilatioii  would 
be  more  favorable  than  an  urban  one  to  the  reception  of  their  doctrine.  *  Mack' 
ay*8  The  Mor.,  6a 

^  The  moat  ancient  prophecy  which  the  aaintB  are  now  in  poaaeesion  of 
nlatmg  to  the  New  Jerusalem  was  one  delivered  by  Elnoch^  the  seventh  from 
Adam.  This  was  revealed  anew  to  Joseph  Smith  in  December  1830.  In 'it 
the  Lord  is  represented  as  purposing  *to  gather  out  mine  own  elect  from 
the  four  quarters  of  the  earth  unto  a  place  which  I  shall  prepare. .  .But  thia 
revelation  does  not  tell  in  what  part  ox  the  earth  the  New  Jerusalem  should 
be  located.  The  book  of  Mormon,  which  the  Lord  has  brought  out  of  the 
earth,  informs  us  that  this  holy  city  is  to  be  built  upon  the  continent  of 
America,  but  it  does  not  inform  us  upon  what  part  of  that  vast  country  it 
should  be  built.'  PraU*8  Series  of  PamphUis,  vii.  4;  PraJtCs  InUrtatvng  Ac- 
eovail^  16-25;  £lrst  Book  o/Nephi  in  Book  qf  Mormon, 
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CHAPTER  IV. 

THE  8T0BT  OF  MOBMONISM. 
1890-1835. 

?A1LST  PbATT*8  Ck>NTXB8I02ff — ^MISSION  TO  THS  LAMANnES— ThX  MlBSIOir- 
ABna  AT  KiKTLANIX— CONVBBSION  OF  SlI>HK7  RlODON— MORMON  8(70- 
CB88   AT  KlBTULND — ThS  MiS8I0KABI£8  IK   MlSSOUU— RiODOM  ViSXTS 

SiOTH— Edwajid  Pabtbidox — Thb  Mklchisedso  Priesthood  Givkit — 
sxith  and  klgdon  joubnet  to  missouri  —  biblb  translation — 
Skith^s  Sboond  Visit  to  Missouri— Unxxamplsd  Prosperity — Causes 
Of  Persecutions — Mobocracy — The  Saints  are  Driyen  from  Jackson 
County— Treachery  of  Booos— Military  Oroanization  at  Kirtlan» 
—The  Name  Latter-day  Saints — March  to  Missourl 

One  evening  as  Hyrum  Smith  was  driving  cows 
along  the  road  toward  his  father's  house,  he  was 
overtaken  by  a  stranger,  who  inquired  for  Joseph 
Smith,  translator  of  the  book  of  Mormon.  ''He  is 
DOW  residing  in  Pennsylvania,  a  hundred  miles  away,'^ 
was  the  reply. 

"And  the  father  of  Joseph?" 

''He  also  is  absent  on  a  iourney.  That  is  his  house 
yonder,  and  I  am  his  son. ' 

The  stranger  then  said  that  he  was  a  preacher  of 
the  word;  that  he  had  just  seen  for  the  first  time  a 
copy  of  the  wonderful  book;  that  once  it  was  in  his 
hands  he  could  not  lay  it  down  until  he  had  devoured 
it,  for  the  spirit  of  the  Lord  was  upon  him  as  he  read, 
and  he  knew  that  it  was  true;  the  spirit  of  the  Lord 
had  directed  him  thither,  and  his  heart  was  full  of  joy. 

Hyrum  gazed  at  him  in  amazement;  for  converts 
of  this  quality,  and  after  this  fashion,  were  not  com- 
mon in  those  days  of  poverty  and  sore  trial.  He 
was  little  more  than  a  boy,  being  but  twenty-three. 
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and  of  that  fresh,  fair  innocence  which  sits  only  on  a 
youthful  face  beaming  with  high  enthusiasm.  But  it 
was  more  than  a  boy's  soul  that  was  seen  through 
those  eyes  of  deep  and  solemn  earnestness;  it  was 
more  than  a  boy's  strength  of  endurance  that  was  in- 
dicated by  the  broad  chest  and  comely,  compact  limbs; 
and  more  than  a  boy's  intelligence  and  powers  of 
reasoning  that  the  massive  brow  betokened. 

Hyrum  took  the  stranger  to  the  house,  and  they 
passed  the  night  in  discourse,  sleeping  little.  The 
convert*s  name  was  Parley  P.  Pratt.  He  was  a  na- 
tive of  Burlington,  New  York,  and  born  April  12, 
1807.  His  father  was  a  farmer  of  limited  means  and 
education,  and  though  not  a  member  of  any  religious 
society,  had  a  respect  for  all.  The  boy  had  a  passion 
for  books;  the  bible  especially  he  read  over  and  over 
again  with  deep  interest  and  enthusiasm.  He  early 
manifested  strong  religious  feeling;  mind  and  soul 
seemed  all  on  fire  as  he  read  of  the  patriarchs  and 
kings  of  the  old  testament,  and  of  Christ  and  his 
apostles  of  the  new.  In  winter  at  school,  and  in 
summer  at  work,  his  life  passed  until  he  was  sixteen, 
when  he  went  west  with  his  father  William,  some 
two  hundred  miles  on  foot,  to  Oswego,  two  miles 
from  which  town  they  bargained  for  a  thickly  wooded 
tract  of  seventy  acres,  at  four  dollars  an  acre,  paying 
some  seventy  dollars  in  cash.  After  a  summer's  work 
for  wages  back  near  the  old  home,  and  a  winter's 
work  clearing  the  forest  farm,  the  place  was  lost 
through  failure  to  meet  the  remaining  payments. 
Another  attempt  to  make  a  forest  home,  this  time  in 
Ohio,  thirty  miles  west  of  Cleveland,  was  more  suc- 
cessful; and  after  much  toil  and  many  hardships,  he 
found  himself,  in  1827,  comfortably  established  there, 
with  Thankful  Halsey  as  his  wife. 

Meanwhile  religion  ran  riot  through  his  brain.  His 
mind,  however,  was  of  a  reasoning,  logical  caste. 
"Why  this  difterence,"  he  argued,  "between  the  an- 
cient and  modern  Christians,  their  doctrines  and  their 
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practice?     Had    I  lived  and  believed  in  the  days  of 
the  apostles,  and    had  so  desired,  they  would  have 
said,  ^ Repent,  be  baptized,  and  receive  the  holy  ghost.* 
The  scriptures  are  the  same  now  as  then;  why  should 
not  results  be  the  same  ?  "     In  the  absence  of  anything 
better,  he  joined  the  baptists,  and  was  immersed ;  but 
he  was  not   satisfied.     In  1829   Sidney  Rigdon,  of 
whom  more  hereafler,  preached  in  his  neighborhood; 
he  heard  him  and  was  refreshed.     It  was  the  ancient 
gospel  revived — repentance,  baptism,  the  gift  of  the 
holy  ghost.     And  yet  there  was  something  lacking — 
the  authority  to  minister;  the  power  which  should 
accompany  the  form  of  apostleship.     At  length  he  and 
others,  who  had  heard  Rigdon,  organized  a  society  on 
the  basis  of  his  teachings,  and  Parley  began  to  preach. 
The  spirit  working  in  him  finally  compelled  him  to 
abandon  his  farm  and  go  forth  to  meet  his  destiny, 
he  knew  not  whither.     In  this  frame  of  mind  he  wan- 
dered eastward,  and  while  his  family  were  visiting 
fiiends,  he  came  upon  the  book  of  Mormon  and  Hy- 
ram  Smith.     Now  did  his  soul  find  rest.     Here  was 
inspiration  and  revelation  as  of  old;  here  was  a  new 
dispensation  with  attendant  signs  and  miracles. 

A&  he  left  Smith's  house  the  following  morning, 
having  an  appointment  to  preach  some  thirty  miles 
distant,  Hyrum  gave  him  a  copy  of  tho  sacred  book. 
Travelling  on  foot,  and  stopping  now  and  then  to  rest, 
he  read  at  intervals,  and  found  to  his  great  joy  that 
soon  after  his  ascension  Christ  had  appeared  in  his 
glorified  body  to  the  remnant  of  the  tribe  of  Joseph 
in  America,  that  he  had  administered  in  person  to  the 
ten  lost  tribes,  that  the  gospel  had  been  revealed  and 
written  among  nations  unknown  to  the  apostles,  and 
that  thus  preserved  it  had  escaped  the  corruptions  of 
the  great  and  abominable  church. 

Returning  to  Smith's  house,  Parley  demanded  of 

Hyrum  baptism.     They  went  to  Whitmer's,  where 

.  they  were  warmly  welcomed  by  a  little  branch  of  the 

church  there  assembled.     The  new  convert  was  bap- 
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tized  by  Cowdery,  and  was  ordained  an  elder.  He 
continued  to  preach  in  those  parts  with  great  power. 
Congregations  were  moved  to  tears,  and  many  heads 
of  families  came  forward  and  accepted  the  faith. 
Then  he  went  to  his  old  home.  His  father,  mother, 
and  some  of  the  neighbors  believed  only  in  part ;  but 
his  brother  Orson,  nineteen  years  of  age,  embraced 
with  eagerness  the  new  religion,  and  preached  it  from 
that  time  forth.  Returning  to  Manchester,  Parley 
for  the  first  time  met  Joseph  Smith,  who  received  him 
warmly,  and  asked  him  to  preach  on  Sunday,  which 
he  did,  Joseph  following  with  a  discourse. 

Revelations  continued,  now  in  the  way  of  command, 
and  now  in  the  spirit  of  nrophecy.  In  Harmony,  to 
the  first  elder  it  was  spoken:  "Magnify  thine  office; 
and  after  thou  hast  sowed  thy  fields  and  secured  them, 
go  speedily  unto  the  churches  which  are  in  Coles ville, 
Fayette,  and  Manchester,  and  they  shall  support 
thee;  and  I  will  bless  them,  both  spiritually  and 
temporally;  but  if  they  receive  thee  not,  I  will  send 
on  them  a  cursing  instead  of  a  blessing,  and  thou 
shalt  shake  the  dust  off  thy  feet  against  them  as  a 
testimony,  and  wipe  thy  feet  by  the  wayside."  And 
to  Cowdery,  thus:  "Oliver  shall  continue  in  bearing 
my  name  before  the  world,  and  also  to  the  church ; 
and  he  shall  take  neither  purse  nor  scrip,  neither 
staves  nor  even  two  coats."  To  Emma,  wife  of  Jo- 
seph: "Thy  sins  are  forgiven  thee,  and  thou  art  an 
elect  lady,  whom  I  have  called;  and  thou  shalt  com- 
fort thy  husband,  my  servant  Joseph,  and  shalt  go 
with  him,  and  be  unto  him  as  a  scribe  in  the  absence 
of  my  servant  Oliver,  and  he  shall  support  thee." 
Emma  was  also  further  directed  to  make  a  selection  of 
hymns  to  be  used  in  church.* 

^  The  hjmm-book  of  Emma  Smith  does  Dot  appear  to  have  been  pabliahed, 
but  a  little  book  containing  hymns  selected  by  Bngham  Young  passed  through 
eight  editions  up  to  1849,  the  eighth  beii^  published  in  Liverpool  in  that  year. 
Smucker's  Hist,  ofMor,^  57-61;  MiUennuu  Star,  iy.  150-1.  The  preface  to 
the  first  edition  was  signed  by  Brigham  Young,  Parley  P.  Pratt,  and  John 
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In  the  presence  of  six  elders,  at  Fayette,  in  Septem- 
ber 1830,  came  the  voice  of  Jesus  Christ,  promising 
tiiem  every  blessing,  while  the  wicked  should  be  de- 
Btroyed.     The  millennium  should  come ;  but  first  dire 
destruction  should  fall  upon  the  earth,  and  the  j^reat 
and  abominable  church  should  be  cast  down.     Hiram 
Page  renounced  his  stone.     David  Whitmer  was  or- 
dered to  his  father's  house,  there  to  await  further  in- 
structions.    Peter  Whitmer  junior,  Parley  P.  Pratt, 
and  Ziba  Peterson  were  directed  to  go  with  Oliver 
and  assist  him  in  preaching  the  gospel  to  the  Laman- 
ites,  that  is  to  say,  to  the  Indians  in  the  west,  the 
remnant  of  the  tribe  of  Joseph.     Thomas  B.  Marsh 
was  promised  that  he  should  begin  to  preach.    Miracles 
were  limited  to  casting  out  devils  and  healing  the  sick. 
Wine  for  sacramental  purposes  must  not  be  bought, 
but  made  at  home.' 

Taking  with  them  a  copy  of  the  revelation  assign- 
ing to  them  this  work,  these  first  appointed  mission- 
aries set  out,  and  continued  their  journey,  preaching 
in  the  villages  through  which  they  passed,  and  stop- 
ping at  BuffiJo  to  instruct  the  Indians  as  to  their  an- 
cestry, until  they  came  to  Kirtland,  Ohio.  There 
they  remained  some  time,  as  many  came  forward  and 
embraced  their  faith,  among  others  Sidney  Rigdon, 
a  preaching  elder  in  the  reformed  baptist  church,  who 
presided  over  a  congregation  there,  a  large  portion  of 
whom  likewise  became  interested  in  the  latter-day 
church.* 

Taylor.  The  preface  to  the  ninth  edition,  published  at  liyerpool  and  Lon- 
don in  1851,  £b  by  Franklin  D.  Richards,  who  states  that  54,000  copies  of  the 
serersl  editions  have  been  sold  in  the  Earopcsan  missions  alone  witnin  eleven 
jmn,    Seroal  editions  have  since  been  published  in  Europe  and  America. 

'Smith  says:  '  In  OTder  to  prepare  for  this  (confirmation)  I  set  out  to  go 
to  procure  some  wine  for  the  occasion,  but  had  gone  only  a  short  distance 
when  I  was  met  by  a  heavenly  messenger,  and  received  the  revelation.*  Mil- 
lauualSiar,  iv.  151;  Times  euid  Seasons,  iv.  117-18. 

'At  the  town  of  Kirtland,  two  miles  from  Bigdon's  residence,  was  a  num- 
ber of  tiie  members  of  his  church  who  lived  together,  and  had  all  things  in 
common,  from  which  circumstance,  Smith  says,  the  idea  arose  that  this  was 
the  esse  with  the  Mormon  believers.  To  these  people  the  missionaries  re- 
pured  and  preached  with  some  success,  gathering  m  seventeen  on  the  first 
^gdoo  after  spending  some  time  in  the  study  of  the  book  of  Mor- 
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Rigdon  was  a  native  of  Pennsylvania,  and  was  now 
thirty-seven  years  of  age.  He  worked  on  his  father's 
farm  until  he  was  twenty-six,  when  he  went  to  live 
with  the  Rev.  Andrew  Clark,  and  the  same  year,  1819, 
was  licensed  to  preach.  Thence  he  went  to  Warren, 
Ohio,  and  married;  and  after  preaching  for  a  time  he 
was  called  to  take  charge  of  a  church  at  Pittsburgh, 
where  he  met  with  success,  and  soon  became  very 
popular.  But  his  mind  was  perplexed  over  the  doc- 
trines he  was  required  to  promulgate,  and  in  1824  he 
retired  from  his  ministry.  There  were  two  friends 
who  had  likewise  withdrawn  from  their  respective 
churches,  and  with  whom  he  conferred  freely,  Alex- 
ander Campbell,  of  his  own  congregation,  and  one 
Walter  Scott,  of  the  Scandinavian  church  of  that  city. 
Campbell  had  formerly  lived  at  Bethany,  Virginia, 
where  was  issued  under  his  auspices  a  monthly  jour- 
nal called  the  Ch'tHstian  Baptist.  Out  of  this  friend- 
ship and  association  arose  a  new  church,  called  the 
Campbellites,  its  doctrines  having  been  published 
by  Campbell  in  his  paper.  During  the  next  two 
years  Rigdon  was  obliged  to  work  in  a  tannery  to 
support  his  family;  then  he  removed  to  Bainbridge, 
Ohio,  where  he  again  began  to  preach,  confining  him- 
self to  no  creed,  but  leaning  toward  that  of  the  Camp- 
bellites. Crowds  flocked  to  hear  him,  and  a  church 
was  established  in  a  neighboring  town  through  his  in- 
strumentality. After  a  year  of  this  work  he  accepted 
a  call  to  Mentor,  thirty  miles  distant.  Slanderous 
reports  followed  him,  and  a  storm  of  persecution  set 
in  against  him;  but  by  his  surpassing  eloquence  and 
deep  reasoning  it  was  not  only  soon  allayed,  but 
greater  multitudes  than  ever  waited  on  his  ministra- 
tions. 

mon  coiicladed  to  accept  its  doctrines,  and  together  with  his  wife  was  bap- 
tized into  the  church,  which  now  numbered  about  twenty  in  this  section. 
Millennial  Star,  iv.  181-4;  v.  4-7,  17;  Times  aiid  Seasons,  iv.  177,  193-4. 
Bigdon  had  for  nearly  throe  years  already  taught  the  literal  interpretation  ot 
scripture  prophecies,  the  gathering  of  the  Israelites  to  receive  the  second  com* 
ing,  the  literal  reign  of  the  saints  on  earth,  and  the  use  of  miraculous  gifts  in 
the  church.  Ounntaon^s  Mormons,  101. 
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Rigdon  was  a  cogent  speaker  of  imposing  mien  and 
impassioned  address.     As  a  man,  however,  his  charac- 
ter seems  to  have  had  a  tinge  of  insincerity.     He  was 
fickle,  now  and  then  petulant,  irascible,  and  sometimes 
domineering.      Later,  Joseph    Smith   took   occasion 
more  than  once  to  rebuke  him  sharply,  fearing  that 
lie  might  assume  the  supremacy. 

Upon  hearing  the  arguments  of  Pratt  and  Cow- 
dery,  and  investigating  the  book  of  Mormon,  Rigdon 
was  convinced  that  he  had  not  been  legally  ordained, 
and  that  his  present  ministry  was  without  the  divine 
authority.  In  regard  to  the  revival  of  the  old  dis- 
pensation, he  argued  thus:  **If  we  have  not  familiar- 
ity enough  with  our  creator  to  ask  of  him  a  sign,  we 
are  no  Christians;  if  God  will  not  give  his  creatures 
one,  he  is  no  better  than  Juggernaut."  The  result  was, 
that  he  and  others  accepted  the  book  and  its  teach- 
ings,* received  baptism  and  the  gift  of  the  holy  ghost, 
and  were  ordained  to  preach. 

On  one  occasion  Cowdery  preached,  followed  by 
Rigdon.  After  service  they  went  to  the  Chagrin 
River  to  baptize.  Rigdon  stood  in  the  stream  and 
poured  forth  his  exhortations  with  eloquent  fervor. 
One  after  another  stepped  forward  until  thirty  had 
been  baptized.  Present  upon  the  bank  was  a  hard- 
headed  lawyer,  Varnem  J.  Card,  who  as  he  listened 
grew  pale  with  emotion.  Suddenly  he  seized  the  arm 
of  a  friend  and  whispered,  "Quick,  take  me  away,  or 
in  a  moment  more  I  shall  be  in  that  water  I"  One 
hundred  and  twenty-seven  converts  at  once,  the  num- 

*Howe  inttmates  that  Biffdon  knew  more  of  the  book  and  the  people  than 
he  pretended.  Of  the  proselytes  made  in  his  church  he  says:  '  Near  the  rea- 
ideooe  of  Rigdon,  in  Kirtland,  there  had  been  for  some  time  previous  a  few 
bmilies  belonging  to  his  congregation,  who  had  formed  themselves  into  a 
eammon  stock  society,  and  had  become  considerably  fanatical,  and  were  daily 
kx>kiQg  for  some  wonderful  event  to  take  place  in  the  world.  Their  minds 
had  become  fully  prepared  to  embrace  Mormonism,  or  any  other  mysterious 
ism  that  should  first  preeent  itself.  Seventeen  in  number  of  these  persons 
readily  btiieved  the  -whole  story  of  Cowdery  about  the  finding  of  the  golden 
^stes and  the  spectacles.  They  were  all  reimmersed  in  one  night  by  Cowdery. ' 
Unveiled,  103. 
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ber  afterward  increasing  to  a  thousand,  were  here 
gathered  into  the  fold.* 

After  adding  to  their  number  one  Frederic  G.  Will- 
iams, the  missionaries  continued  on  their  way,  arriving 
first  at  Sandusky,  where  they  gave  instructions  to  the 
Indians  in  regard  to  their  forefathers,  as  they  had 
done  at  Buffalo,  and  thence  proceeded  to  Cincinnati 
and  St  Louis.  In  passing  by  his  old  forest  home, 
Pratt  was  arrested  on  some  tnvial  charge,  but  made 
his  escape.  The  winter  was  very  severe,  and  it  was 
some  time  before  they  could  continue  their  journey. 
At  length  they  set  out  again,  wading  in  snow  knee- 
deep,  carrying  their  few  effects  on  their  backs,  and 
having  to  eat  com  bread  and  frozen  raw  pork;  and 
after  travelling  in  all  fifteen  hundred  miles,  most  of  the 
way  on  foot,  preaching  to  tens  of  thousands  by  the 
way,  and  organizing  hundreds  into  churches,  they 
reached  Independence,  Missouri,  in  the  early  part  of 
1831.  There  Whitmer  and  Peterson  went  to  work 
as  tailors,  while  Pratt  and  Cowdery  passed  over  the 

*  Speaking  of  the  doings  at  Kirtland  after  the  departare  of  the  T Amanita 
mission,  Mr  Howe  says:  'Scenes  of  the  most  wild,  inuitic,  and  horrible  fana^ 
icism  ensued.    They  pretended  that  the  power  of  miracdes  was  abont  to  bo 

g'ven  to  all  those  who  embraced  the  new  faith,  and  commenced  oommnnicat- 
g  the  holy  spirit  by  layinff  their  hands  npon  the  heads  of  the  conTerta, 
which  operation  at  first  pro<Uiced  an  instantaneons  prostration  of  body  and 
mind.  Many  would  fiall  upon  the  floor,  where  they  would  lie  for  a  long 
time  apparently  lifeless.  They  thns  continued  these  enthusiastio  exhibitiona 
for  several  weeks.  The  fits  usually  came  on  during  or  after  their  prayer 
meetings,  which  were  held  nearly  eyeiy  evening.  Ae  young  men  and  wo- 
men were  more  juurticularly  subject  to  this  delirium.  They  would  exhibit 
all  the  apish  actions  imaginable,  making  the  most  ridiculous  grimaces,  creeping 
upon  their  hands  and  feet,  rolUng  upon  the  frozen  ground,  go  through  wiu 
aU  the  Indian  modes  of  warfare,  such  as  knocking  down,  scalping,  ripping 
open  and  tearing  out  the  bowels.  At  other  times  they  would  run  throng 
the  fields,  get  upon  stumps,  preach  to  ima^nary  oongregations,  enter  the 
water  and  j^rf  orm  all  the  ceremony  of  baptizmg,  etc.  Many  would  haTe  fits 
of  speaking  all  the  different  Indian  dialects,  which  none  oould  understand. 
Again,  at  uie  dead  hour  of  night  the  young  men  might  be  seen  running  over 
the  fields  and  hills  in  pursuit,  as  they  said,  of  the  balls  of  fire,  UghC  etc., 
which  they  saw  movinff  through  the  atmosphere. .  .On  the  arrival  of  Smith 
in  Kirtland  he  appeared  astonished  at  the  wHd  enthusiasm  and  scalping  per- 
formances of  his  proselytes  tiiere.  He  told  them  that  he  had  inquired  ottJia 
Lord  concemiuff  the  matter,  and  had  been  informed  that  it  was  all  the  work 
of  the  devil,  as  heretofore  related.  The  disturbance  therefore  ceased.'  Mat^ 
flumwm  UnveUed,  104,  116. 
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border,  crossed  the  [Kansas  River,  and  began  their 
work  among  the  Lianianites,  or  Indians,  thereabout. 
The  chief  of  the  Delawares  was  sachem  of  ten 
trib^.  He  received  the  missionaries  with  courtesy, 
and  set  food  before  them.  When  they  asked  him  to 
call  a  council  before  which  they  might  expound  their 
doctrines,  he  at  first  declined,  then  assented ;  where- 
upon Cowdery  gave  them  an  account  of  their  ances- 
tors, as  contained  in  the  wonderful  book,  a  copy  of 
which  he  left  with  the  chief  on  taking  his  depart- 
ure, which  soon  occurred;  for  when  it  was  known 
upon  the  border  settlements  what  the  missionaries 
were  doing,  they  were  ordered  out  of  the  Indian  coun- 
try as  disturbers  of  the  peace.*  After  preaching  a 
short  time  in  Missouri,  the  five  brethren  thought  it 
best  that  one  of  their  number  should  return  east  and 
report.  The  choice  fell  on  Pratt.  Starting  out  on 
foot,  he  reached  St  Louis,  three  hundred  miles  dis- 
tant, in  nine  days.  Thence  he  proceeded  by  steamer 
to  Cincinnati,  and  from  that  point  journeyed  on  foot 
to  Strongville,  forty  miles  from  Kirtland  Overcome 
by  fatigue  and  illness,  he  was  forced  to  remain  at  this 
place  some  ten  days,  when  he  continued  his  journey 
on  horseback.  He  was  welcomed  at  Kirtland  by 
hundreds  of  the  saints,  Joseph  Smith  himself  being 
present. 

In  December  1830  comes  Sidney  Rigdon  to  Jo- 
seph Smith  at  Manchester,  and  with  him  Edward 
Partridge,  to  inquire  of  the  Lord ;  and  they  are  told 
what  they  shall  do ;  they  shall  preach  thereabout,  and 
also  on  the  Ohio.^ 

*  'One  of  their  If^^^g  articles  of  faith  it,  that  the  IndiaiiB  of  North  Amer- 
ica io  a  very  tew  yean,  wiU  be  converted  to  MormoniBm,  and  through  riven 
cf  Mood  wul  again  taJce  poeeeaiion  of  their  ancient  inheritance.'  How€*$ 
Mormomtm  UnveXt/ed^  14ff. 

'  'We  befon  luul  Moaes  and  Aaron  in  the  persons  of  Smith  and  Gowder]^, 
iod  ve  now  have  John  the  Baptist,  in  the  person  of  Sidney  Rigdon.  Their 
Itbss  of  deception  appear  to  nave  been  more  fully  matured  and  developed 
ifter  the  meeting  of  Smith  and  Bigdon.  The  latter  being  found  very  inti- 
ttfte  with  the  acriptoreay  a  close  ressooer,  and  as  fully  competent  to  make 
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The  year  1831  opens  with  flattering  prospects. 
On  the  2d  of  January  a  conference  is  held  at  Fayette, 
attended  by  revelations  and  prophecy.  James  Col- 
vrille,  a  baptist  minister,  accepts  the  faith,  but  shortly 
recants,  being  tempted  of  Satan,  and  in  fear  of  per- 
secution.^    Smith  and  his  wife  go  with  Kigdon  and 

white  appear  black  and  black  white  as  any  other  man;  and  at  all  times  pre- 
pared to  establish,  to  the  satisfiaction  of  great  numbers  of  people,  the  negative 
or  affirmative  of  any  and  everv  question  from  scrij^tare,  he  was  forthwith 
appointed  to  promulgate  all  the  absurdities  and  ridiculous  pretensions  of 
Mormonism,  and  call  on  the  holy  prophets  to  prove  all  the  words  of  Smith* 
But  the  miraculous  powers  conferred  upon  him  we  do  not  leam  have  yet  been 
put  in  requisition.  It  seems  that  the  spirit  had  not,  before  the  arrival  of 
Bi^on,  told  Smith  anything  about  the  promised  land,  or  his  removal  to  Ohio. 
It  IS  therefore  very  questionable  what  manner  of  spirit  it  was  which  die- 
tated  most  of  the  uter  movements  of  the  prophet.  The  spirit  of  Rigdon,  it 
must  be  presumed,  however,  generally  held  sway;  for  a  revelation  was  soon 
had  that  K.irtland,  the  residence  of  Rigdon  and  his  brethren,  was  to  be  the 
eastern  border  of  the  promised  land,  and  from  thence  to  the  Pacific  Ocean. 
On  this  land  the  New  Jerusalem,  the  city  of  refuge,  was  to  be  built.  Upon 
it  all  true  Mormons  were  to  assemble,  to  escape  the  destruction  of  the 
world  which  was  so  soon  to  take  place.'  Howe^s  liarmoniam  Unveiledy  lOO-lO. 
Tucker,  Origin  and  Prog.  Mor,,  76-8,  thus  sneaks  of  the  first  appearance  of 
this  first  refl;ular  Mormon  preacher  before  a  Palmyra  congregation:  'Higdon 
introduced  himself  as  the  messenger  of  God,  declaring  that  he  was  commanded 
from  above  to  proclaim  the  Mormon  revelation.  After  going  through  with  a 
ceremonious  form  of  prayer,  in  which  he  expressed  his  grateful  sense  of  the 
blessings  of  the  glorious  gospel  dispensation  now  opening  to  the  world,  and 
the  miraculous  light  from  heaven  to  be  displayed  through  the  instmmentali^ 
of  the  chosen  revelator,  Joseph  Smith  Jr, . .  .he  announced  his  text  as  fol- 
lows: First  book  of  Nephi,  chapter  iv. — "And  the  angel  spake  unto  me,  say- 
ing, These  last  records  which  thou  hast  seen  among  the  gentiles  shall  estab- 
lisn  the  truth  of  the  first,  which  is  of  the  twelve  aposUes  of  the  lamb,  and 
shall  make  known  the  plain  and  precious  things  which  have  been  taken  away 
from  them;  and  shall  make  known  to  all  kinc&eds,  tongues,  and  people  that 
the  lamb  of  €rod  is  the  son  of  the  eternal  father  and  saviour  of  the  world;  and 
that  all  men  must  come  unto  him  or  they  cannot  be  saved. "  The  preacher 
assumed  to  establish  the  theory  that  the  book  of  Mormon  and  the  old  bible 
were  one  in  inspiration  and  importance,  and  that  the  precious  things  now  re- 
vealed had  for  wise  purposes  been  withheld  from  the  book  first  promulgated 
to  the  world,  and  were  necessary  to  establish  its  truth.  In  the  course  of  hia 
argument  he  applied  various  quotations  from  the  two  books  to  prove  his  posi- 
tion. Holdiuff  the  book  of  Mormon  in  his  right  hand,  and  the  bible  in  hia 
left  hand,  he  brought  them  together  in  a  manner  corresponding  to  the  em- 
phatic declaration  made  by  him,  that  they  were  both  equally  the  word  of  God; 
that  neither  was  periect  without  the  other;  and  that  they  were  inseparably 
necessary  to  complete  the  everlasting  gospel  of  the  saviour  Jesus  Christ. '  It 
is  said  that  Rigdon,  after  hia  return  to  Kirtland  from  his  visit  to  Smith,  in 
one  of  his  eloquent  discourses  on  the  new  faith,  'gave  a  challenge  to  the 
world  to  disprove  the  new  bible,  and  the  pretensions  of  its  authors.*  Rigdon's 
old  friend,  Thomas  Campbell,  hearing  of  it,  wrote  him  from  Mentor  accept- 
ing, at  the  same  time  enclosing  an  outline  of  what  his  line  of  argument  would 
be.    There  the  matter  dropped. 

"See  MiUennicU  Star,  v.  33-5;  Times  and  Seasons,  iv.  352-4.  Mather,  in 
LippincoWs  Mag.,  Aug.  1880,  states  that  to  escape  persecution  sixty  believ* 
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Partridge  to  Eirtland,  arriving  there  early  in  Feb- 
ruary, and  taking  up  their  residence  with  N.  K.  Whit- 
ney^  who  shows  them  great  kindness.     Among  the 
hundred  believers  there  at  the  time,  certain  false  doc- 
trines have  crept  in;  these  are  quickly  overcome,  and 
a  plan  for  community  of  goods  which  the  family  of 
saints  had  adopted  is  abolished.    Commandment  comes 
by  revelation  that  a  house  shall  be  built  for  Joseph ;  that 
Sidney  shaU  live  as  seems  to  him  good,  for  his  heart 
is  pure ;  that  Edward  Partridge  shall  be  ordained  a 
bishop  ;^  that  all  but  Joseph  and  Sidney  shall  go  forth, 
two  by  two,  into  the  regions  westward  and  preach 
the  gospel.^ 

"And  now,  behold,  I  speak  unto  the  church :  thou 
shalt  not  kill;  thou  shalt  not  steal ;  thou  shalt  not  lie ; 
thou  shalt  love  thy  wife,  cleaving  unto  her  and  to 
none  else ;  thou  shalt  not  commit  adultery ;  thou  shalt 
not  speak  evil  of  thy  neighbor,  nor  do  him  any  harm. 
Thou  knowest  my  laws,  given  in  my  scriptures;  he 
that  sinneth  and  repenteth  not  shall  be  cast  out.  And 
behold,  thou  wilt  remember  the  poor,  and  consecrate 
of  thy  properties  for  their  support,  laying  the  same 
before  the  bishop  of  my  church,  the  residue  not  to  be 
taken  back,  but  to  be  used  by  the  church  in  buying 
lands  and  building  houses  of  worship,  for  I  will  conse- 
crate of  the  riches  of  those  who  embrace  my  gospel 
among  the  gentiles  unto  the  poor  of  my  people  who 
are  of  the  house  of  Israel.     Let  him  that  goeth  to 

en  abandoned  their  homes  in  the  Snaqnehanna  valley  and  moved  westward. 
'Some  of  the  followers,'  he  says,  'were  moved  by  a  spirit  of  adventure,  while 
others  placed  their  property  in  the  common  lot  and  determined  to  accompany 
the  pn^yhet  to  his  earthly  as  well  as  to  his  heavenly  kingdom.  Smith  Baker 
was  one  of  the  teamsters,  and  reports  that  the  tram  oonsirted  of  three  baff- 
pige  and  eleven  passenger  wagons.  The  exodos  was  along  the  old  state  road, 
north  of  Bin^hamton,  to  Ithaa^  and  thence  across  Cayaga  Lake  to  Palmyra.* 

*  'Smith  had  appointed  as  his  bishop  one  Edward  Partridge,  a  very  hon- 
est and  indnstrionB  hatter  of  Painesville,  Ohio,  who  had  withid  a  comfortable 
siodk  of  the  good  things  of  the  world.  He  was  stationed  at  Independence, 
and  had  the  sole  control  of  all  the  temporal  and  spiritual  affiurs  of  the  colony, 
shnys  obedient,  however,  to  the  revelations  promulgated  by  Smith.' 

^*'8ome  of  the  members  preteuded  to  receive  parchment  commissions 
anacnloiisly,  which  vanished  nom  their  sight  as  soon  as  they  had  been  cop- 
ied.' For  a  copy  of  one  of  these,  with  seal  attached,  see  i7otoe'«  Mormonism 
UvoeOed^  ICf;  Kuider^»  Marmonigm,  73. 
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the  east  tell  them  that  shall  be  converted  to  flee  to 
the  west.  And  again,  thou  shalt  not  be  proud ;  let 
thy  garments  be  plain,  the  work  of  thine  own  hand, 
and  cleanly.  Thou  shalt  not  be  idle.  And  whosoever 
among  you  is  sick,  and  has  faith,  shall  be  healed; 
and  if  he  has  not  faith  to  be  healed,  but  believe,  he 
shall  be  nourished  with  all  tenderness.  If  thou  wilt 
ask,  thou  shalt  receive  revelation  and  knowledge. 
Whosoever  hath  faith  sufficient  shall  never  taste  death. 
Ye  shall  live  together  in  love;  that  whether  ye  live 
ye  may  live  in  me,  or  if  ye  die  ye  may  die  in  me.  So 
saith  the  Lord." 

Edward  Partridge  was  bom  at  Pittsfield,  Massachu- 
setts, August  27,  1793.  At  the  age  of  sixteen  he 
was  apprenticed  to  a  hatter.  His  was  an  earnest, 
thoughtful  nature,  and  his  mind  much  troubled  about 
religion.  In  1828  he  entered  Sidney  Rigdon's  Camp- 
bellite  church,  and  in  that  faith  remained  until  met 
by  the  missionaries  Pratt,  Cowdery,  and  the  others, 
when  he  accepted  the  new  revelation,  and  was  subse- 
quently baptized  by  Joseph  in  the  Seneca  River.  He 
had  a  profitable  business  at  the  time;  but  when  it  was 
revealed  that  he  should  leave  his  merchandise  and  de- 
vote his  whole  time  to  the  church,  he  obeyed  without 
a  murmur. 

Joseph  and  Sidney  were  much  together  now  in  their 
revelations  and  rulings.  A  woman  attempted  prophe- 
sying and  was  rebuked.  Sarcasm  was  employed,  and 
scurrilous  stories  were  printed  in  the  newspapers ;  an  ac- 
count of  a  great  Asiatic  earthquake  was  headed  '^Mor- 
monism  in  China."  Revelations  during  March  were 
frequent.  In  one  of  them  John  Whitmer  was  ap- 
pointed church  historian;  and  it  was  revealed  that  he 
should  keep  the  church  records,  write  and  keep  a  regu- 
lar history,  and  act  as  secretary  to  Joseph,  as  had 
Oliver  Cowdery  formerly."     Lands  might  be  bought 

*' '  Since  the  orgftnization  of  the  church  on  the  sixth  day  of  April,  1830, 
.there  has  been  a  record  kept  in  our  church  of  its  general  transactions,  of  its 
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for  immediate  necessity;  but  remember  the  city  to  be 
presently  built,  a*nd  be  prudent."  And  now  from  the 
8haking  quakers  came  one  Lemon  Copley  and  accepted 
the  gospel^  thoug'h   not  in  its  fullness,  as  he  retained 

pcmcatioDS  and  general  liistory.     The  one  in  charge  of  this  doty  is  called  by 
u  "the  hittorian  and  ^^eneral  church  recorder."    The  first  who  occupied  thia 
pOBtionwas  John  Whitmer,  until  1838,  when  he  was  excommunicated  from 
the  church  for  transgreflsion,  and  took  portions  of  the  church  records  with 
him.'  Richard»*  BibUography  qf  Utah,  MS.,  2.     *The  earliest  clerk  service 
rendered  the  prophet  Joseph*  of  which  there  is  any  account,  was  by  Martin 
Harris;  Joaeph's  wife,  GmmA,  then  Oliyer  Cowdery,  who,  as  is  claimed,  wrote 
the  greater  portion  of  the  original  manuscript  of  the  Book  of  Mormon^  as  he 
ttaiulated  it  from  the  gold  plates  by  the  urim  and  thummim  which  he  obtained 
with  the  plates.    In  Marcn  1831   John  Whitmer  was  appointed  to  keep  the 
church  reoord  and  history  continually,  Oliver  having  been  appointed  to  other 
kbors.    Whitmer  was  assiste^lf  temporarily,  on  occasions  of  aosence  or  illness 
by  Warren  Parrish.     At  »  meeting  of  high  council  at  Kirtland,  Sept.  U, 
1833,  it  was  decided  that  '*  Oliver  Cowdery  be  appointed,  and  that  he  act 
hereafter  as  recorder  for  the  churchy"  Whitmer  havmg  just  been  celled  to  be 
editor  of  the  Mwfmger  anH  Ji  dvocaie.    At  a  general  conference  held  in  Far 
West  April  6, 183S,  John  Corrill  and  Elias  Higbee  were  appointed  historians, 
ind George  W.Robinson  *' general  church  recorder  and  clerk  for  the  first 
frendency."   On  the  death  of  dlder  Robert  B.  Thompson,  which  occurred  at 
Naavooonthe  twenty-seventh  of  August,  1841,  in  his  obituary  it  is  stated: 
"Neirly  two  years  past  he  haul  officiated  as  scribe  to  President  Joseph  Smith 
and  clerk  for  the  church,  wliicli  important  stations  he  filled  with  that  dignity 
and  hoDor  befitting  a  man  of  CSod.  "     During  the  expulsion  from  Missouri,  and 
the  eariy  eettlement  of  Nauvoo,   James  Mulholland,  William  Clayton,  and 
perhaps  others  rendered   temporal^  service  in  this  line  until  the  13th  of 
Wmber,  1841,  when  Willard    Richards  was  appointed  recorder,  general 
eleri,  and  private  secretary  to  "the  prophet,  which  offices  he  occupied  until 
hii  death,  in  March  1854,  Trhen  he  waa  succeeded  by  George  A.  Smith,  who 
helditimtil  his  death  on  the  first  of  September,  1875,  with  Wilford  Wood- 
nff  Bs  his  assistant.    Soon  after,  Orson  Tratt  succeeded  to  the  office,  retain- 
ing Woodruff  as  his  assistant,  until  his  demise  on  the  third  of  October,  1881. 
Directly  after  President  Woodruff  was  appointed  to  the  office,  and  in  January 
1884,  Apostle  Franklin  D.  Rich&rds  was  appointed  his  assistant'  See  Time* 
tatdS^uoM,  v.  401;  AfiUennial  Star,  v,  82;  RichartU*  Narrative,  MS.,  94-8. 
"Of  the  fntareof  thia  city  there  were  many  reveUtions  and  many  con- 
jectures.   *  It  was  said  that  it  -would  in  a  few  years  exceed  in  splendor  every- 
thing known  in  ancient  times.      Its  streets  were  to  be  paved  with  gold;  aU 
that  escaped  the  general  destruction  which  was  soon  to  take  place  would 
there  assemble  with  all  their  wealth;  tho  ten  lost  tribes  of  Israel  had  been 
discovered  in  their  retreat,  in  tlie  vicinity  of  the  north  pole,  where  they  had 
for  ages  been  secluded  by  immense  baniers  of  ice,  and  became  vastly  rich; 
the  ice  in  a  few  years  was  to  be  melted  away,  when  those  tribes,  with  St 
John  tjoA  some  of  the  Kephites,  which  the  book  of  Mormon  had  immortalized, 
^'wld  be  seen  making  their  appearance  in  the  new  city,  loaded  with  immense 
Qsaotities  of  gold  and  silver,      l^hether  the  prophet  himself  ever  declared 
that  these  things  had  been  revealed  to  him,  or  that  he  had  seen  them  through 
his  magic  stone  or  silver  spectaclea,  we  will  not  say;  but  that  such  stones 
lod  hundreds  of  others  equally  absurd  were  told  by  those  who  were  in  daily 
htterooarse  with  him,  asbeing  events  which  would  probably  take  place,  are 
ttMeptlble  of  proof.'  H&we^8  Mcrmoni&m  Unveiled,  127-8.     *  Kirtland  was 
never  intended  to  be  the  metropolis  of  Mormonism;  it  was  selected  as  a  tem- 
pnry  abiding  place,  to  make  money  in  reference  to  a  removal  farther  west.' 
ftrri^  Utah  and  the  Mormons,  72. 
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somewhat  of  his  former  faith ;  whereupon  a  revelation 
ordered  him  to  go  with  Parley  P.  Pratt  and  preach  to 
the  shakers,  not  according  to  his  old  ideas,  but  as 
Parley  should  direct. 

''And  again,  I  say  unto  you  that  whoso  forbiddeth 
to  marry  is  not  ordained  of  God,  for  marriage  is  or- 
dained of  God  unto  man;  wherefore  it  is  lawful  that 
he  should  have  one  wife,  and  they  twain  shall  be  one 
flesh.     Beware  of  false  spirits.     Given  May  1831." 

The  saints  from  New  York  began  to  come  in  num- 
bers, and  Bishop  Partridge  was  ordered  to  look  after 
them  and  attend  to  their  requirements.  It  was  or- 
dered that  if  any  had  more  than  they  required,  let 
them  give  to  the  church;  if  any  had  less,  let  the  church 
relieve  their  necessities.  The  6th  of  June  a  confer- 
ence of  elders  was  held  at  Kirtland,  and  several  re- 
ceived the  authority  of  the  Melchisedec  priesthood. 
The  next  conference  should  be  held  in  Missouri, 
whither  Joseph  and  Sidney  should  proceed  at  once, 
and  there  it  would  be  told  them  what  to  do.  And 
to  the  same  place  others  should  go,  two  by  two,  each 
couple  taking  different  routes  and  preaching  by  the 
way.  Among  those  who  went  forth  were  Lymau 
Wight  and  John  Corrill,  John  Murdock  and  Hyrum 
Smith  by  the  way  of  Detroit,  Thomas  B.  Marsh  and 
Selah  J.  Griffin,  Isaac  Morley  and  Ezra  Booth,  David 
Whitmer  and  Harvey  Whitlock,  Parley  P.  Pratt  and 
Orson  Pratt,  Solomon  Hancock  and  Simeon  Carter, 
Edson  Puller  and  Jacob  Scott,  Levi  Hancock  and 
Zebedee  Coltrin,  Reynolds  Gaboon  and  Samuel  H. 
Smith,  Wheeler  Baldwin  and  William  Carter,  Joseph 
Wakefield  and  Solomon  Humphrey.  With  Joseph 
and  Sidney  were  to  go  Martin  Harris  and  Edward 
Partridge,  taking  with  them  a  letter  of  recommenda- 
tion from  the  church."     "And  thus,  even  as  I  have 

" '  From  this  point  in  fbe  hirtory  of  this  delnsion/  Bays  Howe,  '  it  b^aa 
to  spread  with  considerable  rapidity.  Nearly  all  of  their  male  0QnY6rtS| 
however  ignorant  and  worthless,  were  forthwith  transformed  into  elders*  and 
sent  forth  to  proclaim,  with  all  their  wild  enthnsiasm,  the  wonders  and  mys- 
teries of  Mormonism.    All  those  having  a  taste  for  the  marreUooB  and  da- 
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said,  if  ye  are  faithful,  ye  shall  assemble  yourselves 
together  to  rejoice  upon  the  land  of  Missouri,  which 
is  the  land  of  your  inheritance,  which  is  now  the  land 
of  your  enemies.  Behold,  I  the  Lord  will  hasten  the 
city  in  its  time^  and  will  crown  the  faithful  with  joy 
and  witk  rejoicing.  Behold  I  am  Jesus  Christ  the  son 
of  Grod,  and  I  will  lift  them  up  at  the  last  day.    Amen." 

"While  preparing  for  the  journey  to  Missouri,  a  let- 
ter was  received  from  Oliver  Cowdery,  reporting  on 
his  missionary  work,  and  speaking  of  another  tribe  of 
Lamanites,  Uving  three  hundred  miles  west  of  Santa 
F^,  called  the  Navarhoes  (Navajoes),  who  had  large 
flocks  of  sheep  and  cattle,  and  who  made  blankets. 
W.  W.  Phelps,"  with  his  family  joining  the  society, 
was  commissioned  to  assist  Oliver  Cowdery  in  select- 
ing, writing,  and  printing  books  for  schopls.  Thus 
the  move  from  Ohio  to  Missouri  was  begun,  Joseph 
and  his  party  starting  from  Kirtland  the  19th  of  June« 
going  by  wagon,  canal-boat,  and  stage  to  Cincinnati, 
by  steamer  to  St  Louis,  and  thence  on  foot  to  Inde- 
pendence, arriving  about  the  middle  of  July. 


_  in  norelties  flocked  to  hear  them.  Many  travelled  fifty  and  a 
Inmdred  miles  to  the  throne  of  the  prophet  in  Kirtland,  to  hear  from  hia  own 
month  the  certainty  of  hia  ezcaTating  a  bible  and  epectacles.  Many,  even  in 
the  New  Sngland  ttatee,  after  hearing  the  frantio  story  of  some  of  these 
elders,  woald  forthwith  place  their  all  into  a  wagon,  and  wend  their  way  to 
the  promiaed  land,  in  oraer,  as  they  supposed,  to  escape  the  judgments  of 
hearen,  which  were  soon  to  be  poured  out  upon  tiie  lana.  The  state  of  New 
York,  they  were  privately  told,  would  most  probably  be  sunk,  unless  the 
people  thereof  belieyed  in  the  pretensions  of  Smith.'  Mormomtm  Unveiled, 
11^16. 

'*Howe  writes  thus  of  Phelps:  'Before  the  rise  of  Mormonism  he  was  an 
avowed  infidel;  having  a  remarkable  propensity  for  fame  and  eminence,  he 
was  sopercilioos,  haughty,  and  ^gotLsticaL  His  great  ambition  was  to  em- 
bsrk  In  some  speculation  where  he  could  shine  preeminent.  He  took  an 
adzve  part  for  several  years  in  the  political  conteste  of  New  York,  and 
made  no  little  display  as  an  editor  of  a  partisan  newspaper,  and  alter  being 
foiled  in  his  desires  to  become  a  candidate  for  lieutenant-governor  of  that 
stete,  his  attention  was  suddenly  diverted  by  the  prospecte  which  were  held 
oat  to  him  in  the  gold-bible  speculation.  In  this  he  was  sure  of  becoming 
a  great  man,  and  made  the  dupes  believe  he  was  master  of  fourteen  dif- 
fcrent  laognages,  of  which  they  frequently  boasted.  But  he  soon  found 
tint  the  pro^et  would  suffer  no  growing  rivalships,  whose  sagacity  he  had 
not  weQ  calcoJated,  until  he  was  met  by  a  revelation  which  informed  him 
that  he  ooold  rise  no  higher  than  a  printer.'  Mormonism  Unveiled,  274. 
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"  Harken,  0  ye  elders  of  my  churca,  eaith  the  Lord 
your  God,  who  have  assembled  yourselves  together, 
according  to  my  commandments,  in  this  land,  which 
is  the  land  of  Missouri,  which  is  the  land  which  I 
have  appointed  and  consecrated  for  the  gathering  of 
the  saints;  wherefore  this  is  the  land  of  promise,  and 
the  place  for  the  city  of  Zion.  And  thus  saith  the 
Lord  your  God,  if  you  will  receive  wisdom  here  is 
wisdom.  Behold  the  place  which  is  now  called  Inde- 
pendence is  the  centre  place,  and  the  spot  for  the 
temple  is  lying  westward  upon  a  lot  which  is  not  far 
from  the  court-house:  wherefore  it  is  wisdom  that 
the  land  should  be  purchased  by  the  saints;  and  also 
every  tract  lying  westward,  even  unto  the  line  run- 
ning directly  between  jew  and  gentile;  and  also  every 
tract  bordering  by  the  pmiries,  inasmuch  bs  my  discf- 
pies  are  enabled  to  buy  lands/' 

Further,  Sidney  Gilbert  was  made  church  agent,  to 
receive  money  and  buy  lands ;  he  was  also  directed  to 
establish  a  store.  Partridge  was  to  partition  the 
lands  purchased  among  the  people;  Phelps  was 
made  church  printer.  But  the  last  two  becoming  a 
little  headstrong  on  entering  upon  their  new  duties, 
Joseph  found  it  necessary  to  reprimand  and  warn 
them.  Harris  was  held  up  as  an  example  to  emulate, 
for  he  had  given  much  to  the  church.  It  was  or- 
dered that  an  agent  be  appointed  to  raise  money  in 
Ohio  to  buy  lands  in  Missouri,  and  Rigdon  was  com- 
missioned to  write  a  description  of  the  new  land  of 
Zion  for  the  same  purpose.  Ziba  Peterson  was  dis- 
possessed of  his  lands,  and  made  to  work  for  others, 
m  punishment  for  his  misdemeanors. 

Thus  the  latter-day  saints  had  come  to  the  border 
line  of  civilization,  and  looking  over  it  into  the  west 
they  thought  here  to  establish  themselves  forever. 
Here  was  to  be  the  temple  of  God ;  here  the  city  of 
refuge ;  here  the  second  advent  of  the  savior.  Mean- 
while their  headquarters  were  to  be  at  the  town  of 
Independence* 
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In  Kaw  township,  twelve  miles  west  of  Indepen- 
dence, the  Colesville  branch  of  the  church  built  a  1<^ 
house;  the  visible  head  of  the  church,  on  the  2d  of 
Au^t,  laying  the  first  log,  brought  thither  by 
twelve  men,  in  bonor  of  the  twelve  tribes  of  Israel. 
Next  d^  the  ground  for  the  temple,  situated  a  little 
west  of  Independence^"^  was  dedicated,  and  the  day  fol- 
lowing was  held  the  first  conference  in  the  land  of  Zion.^ 

It  was  no^w  commanded  that  Smith,  Higdon,  Cow- 
dery,  and  others  should  return  east,  and  make  more 
proselytes,  money  for  the  purpose  to  be  furnished 
them  out  of  the  general  fund.^^    Accordingly  on  the 

^  Of  Independenoe  one  of  them  a»yi:  *  It  ie  a  new  town,  containing  a  oonrt- 

honae  built  ca  brick,  two  or  three  merchants'  stores,  and  15  or  20  dwelling- 

hooacs  boilt  mostly  of  logs  hewed  on  both  sides;  and  is  situated  on  a  handsome 

xise  <A  groond  aboat  three  miles  south  of  Missoari  Biyer,  and  about  12  miles 

east  of  the  dividing  line  between  the  United  States  and  the  Indian  reserve, 

and  is  the  county  eeat  of  Jackson  county.'   Booth's  letter  in  J7otM*«  if ormonwni 

UuveUed,  196.     On  the  south  side  of  the  Missouri,  Parley  Pratt  savs.  Auto- 

Uographf,  78»  'some  families  were  entirely  dressed  in  skins,  without  any 

other  clothing,  inolnding  ladies  young  and  old.    Buildings  were  generally 

without  glaas  windows,  and  the  door  open  in  winter  for  a  light.' 

^  Booth,  in  Howe*9  Mormoniam  Unveiled,  196-9,  says:  *I1ie  designation  of 
the  site  where  the  city  of  Zion  was  to  begin  was  attended  with  considerable 
parade  and  an  ostentatious  display  of  talents,  both  by  Rigdon  and  Cowdery. 
And  the  next  da^  the  groond  for  the  temple  was  consecrated,  Smith  claiming 
tiie  honor  of  laymg  the  oomer-stone  himself.  The  location  of  the  stone  was 
marked  by  a  sapling  from  which  the  bark  was  removed  on  the  north  and  east 
sidea:  on  the  south  side  a  letter  T  was  cut,  which  stood  for  temple,  and  on 
the  east  aide  Zom.,  for  Zomas;  which  Smith  said  is  the  original  word  for  Zion. 
This  stone  was  placed  near  the  foot  of  the  saplinjg[  and  covered  with  bushes 
cut  for  the  purpose;  the  spot  heinff  on  an  elevation  half  a  mile  from  Inde- 
pendence.' 'The  Colesville  branch  was  among  the  first  organized  by  Joseph 
Smithy  and  constituted  the  first  settlers  of  Sie  members  of  the  church  in 
ICaeoorL  They  had  arrived  late  in  the  sommer  and  cut  some  hay  for  their 
cattle,  sowed  a  littie  grain,  prepared  some  ^nnd  for  cultivation,  and  were 
engaged  dnrinff  the  fall  and  winter  in  buildinff  loff  cabins,  etc.  The  winter 
waa  cold,  and  for  s<Hne  time  about  10  families  uvea  in  one  cabin,  which  was 
open  and  unfinished,  while  the  frocen  ground  served  for  a  floor.  Our  food 
eooaisted  of  beef,  and  a  littie  bread  nuide  of  com  which  had  been  grated 
into  coane  meal  by  rubbing  the  ears  on  a  tin  grater.'  PraU*8  AtUooiogra- 
pky,  76l  See  bLbo  Millennial  Star,  v.  131.  It  was  revealed  through  Joseph 
the  seer  that  the  property  of  the  Colesville  branch  should  be  held  in  com- 
mon, and  that  Parmdge  (its  bishop)  have  charge  and  distribute  from  the  com- 
mnnity  storehouse  according  to  the  needs  of  each.  8mith*s  Doctrine  and 
Co>Kiumis  (1876),  187-8.  Smith  in  the  beffinnlnff  of  the  church  attempted  to 
cstabfish  coDuniinisni,  each  giving  their  aU  to  the  bishop,  and  only  drawing 
out  of  the  office  anfficient  to  live  upon.  This  was  found  to  be  impracticable, 
and  it  was  silently  permitted  to  glide  into  the  payment  of  tithing.  Uyde^e 

MormoMiaBif  37' 

^'ThiM  jear^  1831,  passed  off  with  a  gradual  increase,  and  considerable 
VMitb  was  d»wn  in*  ■<>  that  they  began  to  boast  of  a  capital  stock  of  ten  or 
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9th  Joseph  and  ten  elders  started  down  the  river  in 
sixteen  canoes,  the  leaders  arriving  at  Kirtland 
the  27th,"  after  having  suffered  hardship  and  mortifi- 
cation through  disaffection  among  the  elders.  Titus 
Billings,  who  had  charge  of  the  church  property  there, 
was  ordered  to  dispose  of  the  lands,  and  prepare  to 
remove  to  Missouri  in  the  following  spring,  together 
with  part  of  the  people,  and  such  monev  as  could  be 
raisea.  It  was  provided  that  those  wishing  to  buy- 
land  in  Zion  could  do  so  by  forwarding  the  purchase- 
money.  The  account  of  the  new  country  written  by 
Sidney  Rigdon  did  not  please  Joseph,  and  he  was  or- 
dered to  write  another ;  if  that  should  not  prove  satis- 
factory, he  was  to  be  deprived  of  oflSce.** 

On  the  12th  of  September  Joseph  removed  to  the 
town  of  Hiram,  thirty  miles  away,  and  prepared  to 
begin  again  the  translation  of  the  bible,  with  Higdon  as 
scribe.  The  farm  of  Isaac  Morley  was  ordered  sold, 
while  Frederic  G.  Williams  should  retain  his,  for  it 
was  desirable  to  keep  a  footing  at  Kirtland  yet  for 

fifteen  thoiuand  dollArs.  Their  oommon-stock  principlee  appear  to  be  some* 
what  similar  to  those  of  the  shakers.*  Howt^B  Mormoniam  unveiled,  128-9. 

^  Booth  intimates  that  Smith  and  Rigdon  preferred  livii^  in  Ohio  to  en> 
during  the  hardships  of  Missouri.  '  Before  they  went  to  Missouri  their  lan- 
guage was,  "We  shall  winter  in  Ohio  but  one  winter  more;**  and  when  in 
Missouri,  *'It  will  be  many  years  before  we  come  here,  for  the  lord  has  a  fip:«at 
work  for  us  to  do  in  Ohio.**  And  the  great  work  is  to  make  a  thorough  al- 
teration of  the  bible,  and  invent  new  revelations,  and  these  are  to  be  sent  to 
Missouri  in  order  to  be  printed.'  Letter  in  HoweU  Marmonkm  Ufweikd^ 
ld9. 

^'  'Some  dispute,  of  which  the  nature  is  not  clearly  known,  appears  to  have 
arisen  between  Joseph  and  his  friend  Sidney  Rigdon  before  their  return.  It 
is  probable,  from  the  course  of  subsequent  events,  that  Sidney,  even  at  this 
time,  aspired  to  greater  power  in  the  church  than  suited  the  prophet, . . . 
who  saw  fit  to  rebuke  him  by  a  revelation  accusing  him  of  "being  exalted  in 
his  heart,  and  despising  the  counsel  of  the  lord.  They  afterward  became 
reconciled.***  Smucher^s  Mormons,  75-6,  confirmed  by  MiUennicU Stctr,  v.  149; 
Times  and  Seaaona,  v.  467.  From  this  time  till  January  1832,  Joseph  con- 
tinued preaching  in  various  parts  of  the  United  States,  making  converts  with 
great  rapidity.  He  found  it  necessary,  however,  further  to  check  the  pre- 
sumption of  some  new  and  indiscreet  converts  who  also  had  revelations  from 
the  Lord,  which  they  endeavored  to  palm  off  upon  the  public  Among  others, 
one  W.  £.  McLellan  was  rebuked  for  endeavoring  to  *  write  a  commandment 
like  unto  one  of  the  least  of  the  Lord's. '  Mackai/*a  MormonSy  67-8.  See  anecdote 
of  *The  Swamp  Angel;*  also  account  of  raisinc' the  dead  by  Smith,  about  this 
time.  Ward's  Mormon  W\fe,  10-11,  15-24.  For  text  of  rebuke,  where  the 
name  of  the  offender  is  given  WiUiam  E.  M'Lellin,  see  Millennial  Star,  v.  185- 
6;  Times  and  Seasons,  y.  496. 
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five  years.     The  store  kept  by  Newel  K.  Whitney 

and  Sidney  Gilbert  should  likewise  be  continued.    A 

ayatem  of  tithes  should  be  established.     Ezra  Booth 

apostatized,  and  wrote  letters  against  the  church.^ 

Oiaon  Hyde,  clerk  in  Gilbert  and  Whitney's  store, 

was  baptized,  and  later  make  an  elder.     Phelps  was 

told  to  buy  at  Cincinnati  a  printing-press  and  type, 

and  start  a  monthly  paper  at  Inofependence,  to  be 

called  the  Evening  and  Morning  Star,  which  was  done. 

Oliver  Cowdery  was  instructed  in  November  to  return 

to  Missouri,  and  with  him  John  Whitmer,  the  latier 

to  visit    the    several    stations,  and  gather  further 

materials  for  church  history.     Newel  EL  Whitney 

"  Booth's  letters  were  first  printed  at  KaveiiiiA,  in  the  Ohio  Star,  and  after- 
ward by  E.  D.  Howe  in  his  book,  Momumitm  Unveiled,  175-221.    They  are 
nine  in  number,  and  are  foil  of  general  denunciation  and  sorrow  oyer  his  past 
Uindness,  and  an  aeoonnt  of  the  hardships  and  dinppointments  attending 
his  joomey  to  and  from  Missouri.    I  ^uote  the  more  pertinent   points. 
'Wheo  I  embraced  Mormonism  I  conscientiously  believea  it  to  be  of  God.' 
'The  relation  in  which  Smith  stands  to  the  church  Ib  that  of  a  prophet,  seer, 
levealer,  and  translator;  and  when  he  speaks  by  the  spirit,  or  says  he  knows 
a  thing  by  the  commtmication  of  the  spirit,  it  is  received  as  coming  directly 
fnxn  tiie  moxith  of  the  Lord.'    'This  system,  to  some,  carries  the  force  of 
plausibility,  and  appears  under  an  imposing  form.    It  claims  the  bible  for  its 
patron,  and  proffers  the  restoration  of  the  apostolic  church,  with  all  the  cifts 
and  graces  with  which  the  primitive  saints  were  endowed.'    'Many  of  them 
have  been  ordained  to  the  mgh  priesthood,  or  the  order  of  Melchisedeo,  and 
prof  en  to  be  endowed  with  we  same  power  as  the  ancient  apostles  were.  But 
they  have  been  hitherto  unsuccessful  in  finding  the  lame,  the  halt,  and  the 
blind  who  had  the  faith  sufficient  to  become  the  subjects  of  their  miracles, 
and  it  is  now  concluded  that  this  work  must  be  postponed  until  thev  get  to 
Missouri;  for  the  Lord  will  not  show  those  signs  to  tlus  wicked  and  adulterous 
geneiatum.     In  the  commandment  given  to  the  churches  in  the  state  of  New 
York  to  remove  to  the  state  of  Ohio,  tiiey  were  assured  that  these  miracles 
should  be  wrought  in  the  state  of  Ohio;  but  now  they  must  be  deferred  until 
they  are  settled  in  Missouri.'    'Everything  in  the  church  is  done  by  com- 
mandment; and  yet  it  is  said  to  be  done  by  the  voice  of  the  church.    For 
instance.  Smith  gets  a  commandment  that  he  shall  betiie  head  of  the  church, 
or  that  he  shaU  rule  the  conference,  or  that  the  church  shall  build  him  an 
el^gsnt  house  and  give  him  1,000  dollars.   For  this  the  members  of  the  church 
must  vote,  or  they  will  be  cast  off  for  rebelling  acainst  the  commandments  of 
the  Lord.  *   'Smith  describes  an  anffel  as  having  the  appearance  of  a  tall,  slim, 
well  built,  handsome  man,  with  a  oright  pillar  upon  his  head. '    The  bishop*s 
'boiiness  is  to  superintend  the  secular  concerns  of  the  church.    He  holds  a 
deed  of  the  UaiaB;  and  the  members  receive  a  writing  from  him  signifying 
that  tiiey  are  to  poosess  the  land  as  their  own  so  lon^  as  they  are  obedient  to 
Smith's  conunaaameDta.'    'The  Lord^s  storehouse  is  to  be  furnished  with 
foods  suited  to  the  Tr^*'^"  trade,  and  persons  are  to  obtain  license  from  the 
gavenunent  to  dispose  of  them  to  the  Indians  in  their  own  territory;  at  the 
$uae  time  they  are  to  disseminate  the  principles  of  Mormonism  among 
them.' 
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was  appointed  bishop,  to  receive  and  account  for 
church  funds  collected  by  the  various  elders.  Many 
of  the  elders  who  went  to  Missouri  were  by  this  time 
at  work  in  different  parts  of  the  east  and  the  west.*^ 

On  the  16th  of  February,  1832,  while  Smith  and 
Rigdon  were  translating  the  gospel  of  St  John,  they 
were  favored  by  a  glorious  vision  from  the  Lord,**  which 
gave  them  great  comfort  and  encouragement.  The 
revelations  about  this  time  were  frequent  and  lengthy, 
their  purport  being  in  great  part  to  direct  the  move- 
ments  of  missionaries.  Simonds  Sider  and  Eli,  Ed- 
ward, and  John  Johnson  now  apostatized. 

On  the  night  of  the  25th  of  March,  Smith  and 
Rigdon  were  seized  by  a  mob,  composed  partly  of  the 
Campbellites,  methodists,  and  baptists  of  Hiram, 
twelve  or  fifteen  being  apostate  Mormons.  The  cap- 
tives were  roughly  treated,  and  expected  to  be  killed ; 
but  after  they  had  been  stripped,  beaten,  and  well 
covered  with  tar  and  feathers,  they  were  released. 
Smith  preached  and  baptized  as  usual  the  next  day, 
Sunday,  but  Rigdon  was  delirious  for  some  time  after- 
ward.^    This  broke  up  for  the  present  the  translation 

'^  'Thirty  or  forty  elders  were  sent  off  in  Turions  directions  in  porsoit  of 
proselytes,  and  the  year  passed  off  with  a  ^pradual  increase.'  ffoioe^B  Mormon' 
Mm  Uiiveiledy  128-9.  The  men,  after  baptism,  are  elders,  and  are  empowered 
to  perform  tJie  ceremony  upon  others.  Carvalho's  Incidents  of  Travel,  148. 
For  names  of  apostates  at  this  time,  see  Smucher^s  HitA.  Mor.,  TI^  For  in- 
stances of  young  women  induced  to  unite  with  the  sect  about  this  time,  see 
WanVa  Mormon  Wife,  42-81.  Mackay  erroneously  states  that  the  number 
of  saints  in  Eirtland  at  this  time,  including  women  and  children,  was  but  150. 
The  Momwna,  71-2. 

''In  January  it  was  revealed  that  the  work  of  translating  should  be  pro- 
ceeded with  by  Smith  and  Rigdon  until  finished;  and  that  several  of  the 
elders,  among  whom  was  Orson  Hyde,  a  recent  convert,  should  go  forth  in 
various  directions  in  pairs  as  before,  and  preach.  Smith  and  some  of  the 
elders  attended  a  conference  at  Amherst^  Xioraine  Co.,  after  returning  from 
which  both  himself  and  Riffdon  were  shown  the  devil  in  a  vision,  and  IumI  the 
revelation  of  St  John  ezpbined  to  them.  In  March  it  was  revealed  that 
steps  should  be  ti^en  to  regulate  and  establish  storehouses  for  the  benefit  of 
the  poor,  both  at  Kirtland  and  at  Zion.  More  missionaries  were  sent  out,  and 
word  was  received  that  the  emigrants  had  safely  reached  Missouri  Time* 
and  Seasons,  v.  576-7,  592-6,  608-9. 

^  Times  and  Seasons,  v.  611-12.  Mackay,  Mormons,  68-71,  erroneously 
dates  the  outrage  Jan.  25th.  One  account  says  aqna-fortis  was  poured  into 
Smith's  mouth.  Deseret  News,  Aug.  6,  1862.  Smitn  says  'they  tned  to  force 
a  vial  into  my  mouth,  and  broke  it  in  my  teeth.'  One  reason  assi^ed  for 
this  treatment  was  that  they  were  attempting  to  establish  communism  and 
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of  the  bible;  liigdon  went  to  Kirtland,  and  on  the  2d 
of  April,  in  obedience  to  a  revelation.  Smith  started 
for  Missouri^  liaving  for  his   companions  Whitney, 
Peter  Whitmer,  and  Gause.     The  spirit  of  mobocracy 
was  aroused  throughout  the  entire  country.     Joseph 
even  feared  to  go  to  Kirtland,  and  escaped  by  way  of 
Warren,  where  he  was  joined  by  Kigdon,  whence  the 
two  proceeded  to  Cincinnati  and  St  Louis  by  way  of 
WheeUng,  Vireinia,  a  mob  following  them  a  good  part 
of  the  way.     The  brethren  at  Independence  and  vicin- 
ity welcomed  their  leaders  warmly,  but  the  unbeliev- 
ers there  as  elsewhere  hourly  threatened  violence.^ 
In  May  the  first  edition  of  the  Book  of  Command- 
«>enfo»  was  ordered  printed;  the  following  month,  pub- 

didioiionble  dealing,  forgery,  and  swindling.  Burton*t  City  of  the  Saint$,  672. 
Smith  merely  says  that  Ri^don  was  nuid;  but  his  mother  asserts  that  he 
eoanterfeitea  the  madness  m  order  to  mislead  the  saints  into  the  belief  that 
the  keys  of  the  kinsdom  had  been  taken  from  the  church,  and  would  not  be 
restored,  as  he  said,  until  they  had  built  him  a  new  house.    This,  she  says, 

Sve  rise  to  great  scandal,  which  Joseph  boweTer  succeeded  in  silencing, 
gdon  repented  and  was  foif^yen.  He  stated  that  as  a  punishment  for  his 
&nli,  the  deTil  had  three  tmies  thrown  him  out  of  his  bed  in  one  night. 
£ani/'s  Jowmeyto  Oreai  8aU  Lake,  i.  283  (note). 

"^llie  26th  of  April  Smith  called  a  general  council,  which  acknowledged 
him  as  president  of  the  high  priesthood,  to  which  he  had  been  ordained  at  the 
Amherst  conference  in  January,  and  Bishop  Partridf^e  and  Rigdon,  who  had 
qoanreDed,  were  reoon<nled,  probably  by  Smith,  as  Biffdon  was  supposed  to  be 
atKirtlaad  at  the  time.  This  greatly  rejoiced  Smiui;  and  he  mimediately 
received  a  revelation,  in  which  it  was  announced  tiiat  the  stakes  must  be 
strengthened,  and  aUproperty  was  to  be  held  in  common.  Times  and  Secuone, 
T.  624-6;  Madai^e  The  Mormona,  71. 

*The  first  edition  of  Doctrine  and  Covenante  presents  the  following  title 
page:  A  Book  qf  Commandments  for  the  Oovernment  of  the  Church  of  Christ 
mamked  according  to  law  on  the  6th  of  April,  1830.  Zion:  Publiehed  by  W, 
W.  Phdps  dfr  Co.,  18SS.  This  edition  contains  the  revelations  given  up  to 
September,  1831.  There  were  3,000  copies  printed  of  this  edition.  Then 
there  was  The  Book  of  Doctrine  and  Covenants  of  the  Church  of  Jesus  Christ  of 
LattsT'Day  Saints;  Sdeeted/rom  the  Bevelations  of  God,  By  Joseph  Smithy 
FreMud.  First  European  Edition,  Liverpool,  no  date.  The  preface,  how- 
ever, by  Thomas  Wara,  is  dated  Liverpool,  June  14,  1845.  There  are  two 
principal  divisions  and  an  appendix.  The  first  consists  of  seven  lectures  on 
fldth,  ddivered  by  Sidney  Biffdon  before  a  class  of  elders  at  Kirtland;  the 
second  is  called  Covenants  and  Commandments,  and  consists  chiefly  of  revela- 
tioDs  given  1830^-42,  to  Joseph  Smith,  the  same  for  the  most  part  that  are  also 
printed  in  Tunes  and  Seasons,  under  title  of  History  of  Joseph  Smith.  There 
sie  also  rules,  minntes  of  council,  visions,  and  expositions.  The  appendix 
contsins  rules  on  marrui«e,  a  dissertation  on  ffovemment  and  laws,  and  a  brief 
aeooontflf  Joseph  and  l^rrum  Smith.  'The  book  of  Mormon,  although  most 
knowo,  is  not  toe  chief  book  of  the  sect.  The  Booh  of  Teachings  aiul  Cove- 
luatt,  eoDtainiag  some  of  the  revelations  which  Smith  pretended  to  have  re 
eehedttmi  bemven,  is  regarded  by  his  disciples  as  a  book  of  the  law  which  Qod 
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lished  in  connection  with  the  Upper  Missiouri  Adver^ 
tiser,  appeared  the  first  number  of  the  Evening  and 
Morning  Star^  under  the  auspices  of  W,  W.  Phelps, 
whose  printing-press  was  the  only  one  within  a  hun- 
dred and  twenty  miles  of  Independence.  On  the  6th 
of  May  Smith,  Rigdon,  and  Whitney  again  set  out 
on  their  return  to  Kirtland."  On  the  way  Whitney 
broke  his  leg.  Smith  was  poisoned,  and  that  so  badly 
that  he  dislocated  his  jaw  in  vomiting,  and  the  hair 
upon  his  head  became  loosened;  Whitney,  however, 
laid  his  hands  on  him,  and  administered  in  the  name 
of  the  Lord,  and  he  was  healed  in  an  instant.^ 

Some  three  or  four  hundred  saints  being  now  gath- 
ered in  Missouri,  most  of  them  settled  on  their  own 
inheritances  in  this  land  of  Zion,  besides  many  others 
scattered  abroad  throughout  the  land,  who  were  yet  to 
come  hither,  it  was  deemed  best  to  give  the  matter  of 
schools  some  attention.  Parley  P.  Pratt  was  labor- 
ing in  Illinois.  Newel  K.  Whitney  was  directed  in 
September  to  leave  his  business  in  other  hands,  visit 

has  giyen  this  generatiofn.  Smith  also  pablished  other  revelationB,  which  are 
contained  in  a  UtUe  book  called  The  Pearl  qfOrtat  Price.'  De  SmU's  Western 
Missions,  393.  'Thia  book  abounds  in  grammatical  inaoonracies,  even  to  a 
greater  extent  than  the  book  of  Mormon.'  Mackay's  The  Momums,  43.  A 
Dangling  statement  is  made  bv  Mather,  LippincoU*s  Mag,,  Aug.  1880,  to  the 
effect  that  in  1835  'Bigdon*s  A)ok  qf  Doctrine  and  OoveniaUs  and  his  Lectures 
on  Fcuth  were  adopted.' 

»  Arrangements  were  early  made  for  the  establishment  of  a  store.  Ferris* 
Utah  and  Mormons,  75.  When  the  printing  press  was  bought — see  Deserei 
News,  June  30,  1869— «  supply  of  goods  was  purchased;  and  arrangementa 
were  made  at  tiie  May  council  to  keep  up  the  supply,  which,  with  few  exoep- 
tions,  were  considerea  satisfactory.  On  April  27tQ  considerable  business  was 
transacted  'for  the  salvation  of  the  saints  who  were  settling  among  a  fero- 
cious set  of  mobbers,  like  lambs  among  wolves. '  On  the  28th  and  29Ui  Smith 
visited  the  settlement  above  Big  Blue  River  in  Eaw  township,  12  miles  west 
of  Independence,  including  the  GolesviUe  branch,  and  returned  on  the  SOth, 
when  it  was  revealed  that  all  minors  should  be  supported  by  their  parents, 
but  after  becoming  of  age  'they  had  claims  upon  the  church,  or  in  other 
words,  the  Lord's  storehouse/  as  was  also  the  case  with  widows  left  destitate. 
Times  and  Seasons,  v.  625-6. 

''On  May  6th,  leaving  afGeurs  as  he  supposed  in  a  flourishin^f  condition. 
Smith  started  for  Eirtland  to  look  after  the  mill,  store,  and  farm  in  that 
neig^hborhood,  but  owing  to  an  accident  which  resulted  in  the  breaking  of 
Whitney's  leg.  Smith  was  delayed  4  weeks  en  route.  Risdon,  who  was  also  of 
the  party,  prooeeded  through  without  stopping,  and  uie  other  two  arrived 
some  time  m  June.  The  season  was  passed  by  Smith  in  his  work  of  translat- 
ing the  scriptures,  and  in  attending  to  business  affidrs.  Times  cuui  Seasons, 
V.  626. 
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the  churches^  collect  money,  and  administer  to  the 
wants  of  the  poor.  The  new  translation  of  the  bible 
was  again  taken  up  and  continued  through  the  winter, 
the  new  testament  being  completed  and  sealed  up,  not 
to  be  opened  till  it  reached  Zion.^ 

On  January  28, 1833,  the  ceremony  of  washing  feet 
\  is  instituted  uter  John's  gospel,     iktch  elder  washes 

\  his  own  feet  first,  after  which  Joseph  girds  himself 

with  a  towel  and  washes  the  feet  of  them  all.     ''Be- 
bold,  verily,  thus  saith  the  Lord  unto  you,  in  conse- 
(luence  of  evils  and  designs,  which  do  and  will  exist 
in  the  hearts  of  conspiring  men  in  the  last  days,  I 
have  warned  you,  and  forewarned  you,  by  giving  unto 
you  this  word  of  wisdom  by  revelation,  that  inasmuch 
as  any  man  drinketh  wine  or  strong  drink  among  you, 
behold  it  is  not  good,  nor  meet  in  the  sight  of  your 
father.     And  again,  tobacco  is  not  for  the  body,  nei- 
ther for  the  belly,  and  it  is  not  good  for  man.     And 
ag^ain^  hot  drinks  are  not  for  the  body  or  belly." 


"Hardly  had  PrendentSmltii  tamed  his  back  upon  ZSoiiyWheii  dii 

broke  oat  among  the  aaints  there.    He  oonreaponded  regularly  with  the  Siar^ 

glivxDg  flMdvioe  and  WBining,  but  mattere  apparently  grew  woree,  for  in  Jann- 

mry  1833  a  oooferenoe  of  twelve  high  pneste  was  held  at  Kirtland,  or  Kirt- 

Imid  Mills,  as  they  now  called  their  setllement,  at  which  Orson  Hyde  and 

Hyraiii  Smith  were  appointed  to  write  an  epistle  to  the  brotherhood  of  Zion. 

Tbe  docnment  was  dated  Jan.  14th,  and  began:  'From  a  conference  of  12  high 

priests  to  the  bishop,  his  cooncil,  and  the  inhabitants  of  Zion.'    After  pre- 

f— ^aang  that  Smith  and  certain  others  had  written  on  this  all-important  snb- 

jeety  and  that  the  replies  received  had  not  given  satisfactory  assurances  ol 

conf  eaeioB  and  repentance,  charges  were  made  that  old  grievances,  supposed 

to  be  eettied,  had  been  again  brought  up  in  a  censorioas  spirit,  and  that  they 

fand  sMseoaed  Brother  Smith  of  aeekmg  after  monarchical  power  and  authority. 

Xbje  GompJaint  was  made  by  OarroU  in  a  letter  dated  June  2d.     Again, 

Brother  Gilbert,  on  Deo.  10th,  wrote  a  letter  which  contained  *low,  dark,  and 

bUnd  ineiniuitions,  which  they  declined  to  entertain,  though  the  writer's 

iilaima  aod  pretensions  to  holiness  were  great.'    Brother  Phelps,  Dec.  16th, 

wrote  *  letter  betraying  'a  li^tness  of  spirit  that  ill  becomes  a  man  placed 

in  the  important  and  responsible  station  that  he  is  placed  in.'    To  a  request 

tliat  Smitli  should  come  to  Zion,  made  by  Phelps  in  a  previous  letter,  it  was 

^M^mmmA  that  'Brother  Smith  will  not  settle  m  Zion  untU  she  repent  and 

purify  herself. .  .and  remember  the  commandments  that  have  been  given  her 

to  do  tibem  as  well  as  aay  them.'    Finallv,  it  was  threatened  that  umiass  these 

diatarbances  shonld  oease,  they  should  all  be  cutoff,  and  the  Lord  would  seek 

aoBOther  pXscei    Brother  Ziba  Peterson  was  deliverad  'over  to  the  buffetings 

oCfibtaa,in  tboiiaiiie<tf  the  Lord,  that  he  may  learn  not  to  tcaiugreas  the  com- 

wrrrdmflnfiT  id  God.'  Twum  and  8ea9on$,  y.  801. 
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The  first  presidency  is  organized  on  the  8th  of  March, 
Sidney  Rigdon  and  Frederick  G.  Williams  being 
Smith's  councillors.  Money  flows  in,  and  a  council 
of  high  priests,  March  23d,  orders  the  purchasing  for 
$11,100  of  three  farms  at  Kirtland,  upon  which  the 
saints  may  build  a  stake,  or  support,  in  Zion,*  and  the 
foundations  of  the  temple  are  laid,  for  here  they  will 
remain  for  five  years  and  make  money  until  the  west- 
em  Zion  shall  be  made  ready  and  a  temple  built 
there  also.  On  the  land  is  a  valuable  quarry  of  stone, 
and  good  clay  for  bricks;  they  also  buy  a  tannery. 
In  April  the  school  of  the  prophets  closes,  to  reopen  in 
the  autumn.  Shederlaomach  is  made  by  revelation  a 
member  of  the  united  firm.  It  is  not  the  will  of  the 
Lord  to  print  any  of  the  new  translation  in  the  Star;  but 
when  it  is  published,  it  will  all  go  to  the  world  together, 
in  a  volume  by  itself,  and  the  new  testament  and  the 
book  of  Mormon  will  be  printed  together.  Those 
preparing  to  go  to  Zion  should  organize. 

Commandment  comes  to  lay  at  Xirtland  the  foun- 
dation of  the  city  of  the  stake  in  Zion,  with  a  house 
of  the  Lord,  a  school-house  for  the  instruction  of 
elders,  a  house  for  the  presidency,  a  house  of  wor- 
ship and  for  the  school  of  the  prophets,  an  endow- 
ment house  with  a  room  for  the  school  of  apostles, 
and  a  house  in  which  to  print  the  translation  of  the 
scriptures.    A  church  is  established  in  Medina  county, 

"  'The  chnich  that  was  to  be  established  in  Jaokson  ooonty  was  called  Son, 
the  centre  of  satherin^,  and  those  established  by  revelation  in  other  plaoea 
were  csUed  sts&es  of  Zion,  or  stakes;  hence  the  stake  at  Kirtland,  the  stake  at 
Far  West,  etc.  Each  stake  was  to  have  a  presidency,  consisting  of  three  high 
priests,  chosen  and  set  apart  for  that  purpose,  whose  jurisdiction  was  confined 
to  the  limits  of  the  stake  over  whicn  they  took  the  watch  care.'  Kidder* b 
Momumitmt  121-2.  A  stake  of  Zion  is  an  organization  comprising  a  presi- 
dency, high  priests,  and  its  council  of  12  high  priests.  The  latter  is  a  tribu- 
nal for  the  trial  of  brethren.  It  is  a  court  of  appeal  from  the  lushops,  and 
has  also  jurisdiction  in  spiritual  matters.  Richards^  NarraHve,  MS.,  66. 
For  oriein  of  name,  see  Doctrine  and  OonvenanU  (1876),  263.  'The  next 
year,  1833,  commenced  with  something  like  a  change  of  operations.  In- 
stead of  selling  their  possessions  in  Ohio,  they  a^ain  began  to  buy  up  im- 
proved land,  nulls,  ana  water  privileges.  It  would  seem  that  the  Missouri 
country  began  to  look  rather  dreary  to  the  prophet  and  his  head  men,  sup- 
posing that  they  oould  not  enjoy  their  power  there  as  well  as  in  Ohia'  Z/otors 
jHformonism  Unveiled,  130. 
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Ohio,  by  Sidney  liigdon,  who  sometimes  proves  him- 
self unruly.  I)r  Hurlbut  is  tried  before  the  bishop's 
council  of  high,  priests  on  a  charge  of  unchristian- 
like  conduct  vrith.  the  female  sex,  and  condemned,  but 
on  confession  is  pardoned.** 

Temples  are    ordered  built  in  the  city  of  Zion,  in 

Missouri,  as  foUo-w :  a  house  of  the  Lord  for  the  pres- 

jdeacy  of  the  liigli  and  most  holy  priesthood  after  the 

order  of  Melchisedec ;  the  sacred  apostolic  repository, 

'^'Poor  years  after  the  first  printiiig  of  the  Book  qf  Mormon,  at  Palm^nra, 
TSiew  Yoik,  waa  iasaed  in  Ohio  the  following  work:  Mormonitm  Unvetled: 
or,  AfaitJ^ul  aeeottni  of  thai  singular  ImpoaUion  and  Delusion,  from  its  rise  to 
tibe  prtsad  time,    WUh  sketches  of  the  charaeters  qf  its  Propagators,  and  a/ull 
daail  of  the  manner  in  which  the  famous  Oolden  Bible  was  brought  before  the 
Worid.    To  whieh  are  cuMed  inquiries  into  the  probability  that  the  historical 
part  of  the  said  hihle  was  written  by  one  Solomon  SpatUding,  more  than  twenty 
yeors  090,  and  by  him  intended  to  have  been  published  as  a  romance.   By  E,  D. 
Bow,  PttinesviUe,  Printed  and  Published  by  the  Author,  I8S4,   12mo,  290 
ptges.    PaineaviHe  is  situated  bat  a  short  distance  from  Kirtland,  then  the 
headqnsrieis  of  Monnonism,  where  about  that  time  was  ordained  the  first 
osoram  of  the  twelve  aposties,  and  Sidney  Rigdon  was  delivering  Joseph 
omith's  famoQS  lectares  on  faith,  subseonently  printed  in  Doctrine  and  Cove^ 
moists,  already  noticed.    Here  slso,  sfaiortiy  afterward,  the  first  Mormon  temple 
^as  dedicated.    Qreat  excitement  prevailed  throughout  that  section  regarding 
rdigion,  and  the  book  was  widelv  circulated.    It  was  a  powerful  weapon, 
and  promptly  and  skillfully  handled;  yet  it  seems  to  have  been  no  serious  bar- 
rier to  the  dUssemination  of  the  new  doctrines.    The  work  is  well  written; 
sad  while  not  vehement  in  its  denunciations,  it  brinffs  forward  a  large  mass 
of  evidence  to  prove,  as  he  says,  'the  depths  of  folly,  degradation,  and  super- 
stition to  which  human  nature  can  be  carried.'    He  oraerves  that  *the  diffi- 
culty of  procuring,  or  arriving  at  the  whole  truth,  la  relation  to  a  religious 
impositiop  which  has  from  its  birth  been  so  studiously  veiled  in  secrecy,  and 
generally  under  a  belief  that  the  judgments  of  God  would  follow  any  dis- 
dosures  of  what  its  votaries  had  seen  or  heard,  will  be  readilv  discovered. ' 
The  antbor  beginB  with  some  account  of  the  Smith  family.    Their  thoughts 
tmned  greatly  toward  gaining  possession  of  hidden  treasures.    Yotmg  Joseph 
'had  become  very  expert  in  the  arts  of  necromancy,  juggling,  the  use  of  toe 
divining  rod,  and  looking  into  what  they  termed  a  peep-stone,  by  which 
means  he  soon  collected  iibout  him  a  gauff  of  idle,  credulous  young  men,  to 
perliutm  the  labor  of  digging  into  the  hiSs  and  mountains,  and  other  lonely 
pkoes  in  that  vicinity  in  search  of  gold.'    After  comments  on  Gowdery,  Har- 
ris, and  Whitmer,  lur  Howe  gives  a  commentary  on  the  golden  bible.    Some 
6S  pages  are  devoted  to  this,  and  to  observations  on  the  credibility  of  the 
three  and  the  eight  witnesses.    Sarcasm  is  the  weapon  employed,  and  gen- 
ecsUy  with  e£foct;  the  exposition  in  regard  to  contradictions  and  hiBtorical 
ries  might  apply  with  equal  force  to  the  bible,  the  koran,  or  an^  other 
book.   Mention  is  next  made  of  Pratt's  conversion,  which,  he  intimates, 
not  accidental,  followed  by  an  account  of  the  expedition  to  the  Lam- 
s.    Thus  the  l^e  of  events  is  followed  by  Mr  Howe  to  the  time  of  the 
publication  of  his  book,  at  the  end  of  which  are  given  letters  and  testimonials 
to  disprove  the  statements  and  doctrines  of  the  Mormons,  and  aUo  to  prove 
that  toe  book  of  Mormon  was  the  work  of  Spauldinff.    On  the  whole,  besides 
hoDg  the  first  book  published  la  opposition  to  the  Mormons,  it  is  also  one  of 
t&e  most  Mj  written^  the  most  original,  and  the  most  respectable. 
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for  the  use  of  the  bishop;  the  holy  evangelical  house, 
for  the  high  priesthood  of  the  holy  order  of  Grod; 
house  of  the  Lord  for  the  elders  of  Zion ;  house  of  the 
Lord  for  the  presidency  of  the  high  priesthood ;  house 
of  the  Lord  for  the  high  priesthood  after  the  order  of 
Aaron;  house  of  the  Lord  for  the  teachers  in  Zion; 
house  of  the  Lord  for  the  deacons  in  Zion ;  and  others. 
There  are  also  to  be  farms,  bams,  and  dwellings.  The 
ground  secured  for  the  purpose  is  a  mile  square,  and 
will  accommodate  fifteen  or  twenty  thousand  people. 
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Affairs  in  Missouri  were  very  prosperous.  ;^Immi. 
gration  had  poured  into  the  county  of  Jackson  in  great 
numbers,"  says   Parley   P.  Pratt,  "and  the  church 

*^  A  plan  and  apdcificationB  for  the  new  city  of  Zion  were  sent  oat  from 
Kirtland.  The  plot  was  one  mile  square,  drawn  to  a  scale  of  660  feet  to  one 
inch.  Each  square  was  to  contain  ten  acres,  or  660  feet  fronts.  Lots  were 
to  be  laid  out  alternately  in  the  squares;  in  one,  fronting  north  or  south;  in 
the  next  east  or  west;  each  lot  extending  to  the  centre  line  of  its  square,  with 
a  frontage  of  66  feet  and  a  depth  of  So  feet,  or  half  an  acre.  By  this  ar- 
rangement in  one  square  the  houses  would  stand  on  one  street,  and  in  the 
square  opposite  on  another  street.  Through  the  middle  of  the  plot  ran  a 
range  of  blocks  660  feet  b^  990  feet  set  aj^urt  for  the  public  buildings,  and 
in  these  the  lots  were  all  laid  off  north  and  south,  the  greatest  length  of  the 
blocks  being  from  east  to  west:  thus  makins  all  the  lots  e<|ual  in  size.  The 
whole  plot  was  supposed  to  be  sufficient  for  the  accommodation  of  from  15,000 
to  20,000  people.  All  stables,  bams,  etc.,  were  to  be  built  north  or  south  of 
the  plot,  none  being  permitted  in  the  city  among  the  houses.  Sufficient  ad- 
joimng  ground  on  au  sides  was  to  be  reserved  for  supplying  the  city  with 
TCffetables,  etc.  All  streets  were  to  be  132  feet  (8  percnes)  wide,  and  a  like 
width  was  to  be  laid  off  between  the  temple  and  its  surrounding  streets.  Bat 
one  house  was  to  be  built  on  a  lot,  and  that  must  front  on  a  line  25  feet  from 
the  street,  the  space  in  front  to  be  set  out  with  trees,  shrubs,  etc.,  according 
to  the  builder's  taste.  All  houses  to  be  of  either  brick  or  stone.  The  honae 
of  the  Lord  for  the  presidency  was  to  be  61  feet  by  87  feet»  10  feet  of  the  length 
for  a  stairway.  The  interior  was  so  arranged  as  to  permit  its  division  into  4 
parts  by  curtaios.  At  the  east  and  west  ends  were  to  be  pulpits  arranged  for 
the  several  grades  of  president  and  council,  bishop  and  council,  high  priests 
and  elders,  at  the  west;  and  the  lesser  priesthcxxl,  comprising  presidency, 
priests,  teachers,  and  deacons,  at  the  east.  Provision  was  also  made  to  seat 
visiting  officers  according  to  their  grades.  The  pews  were  fitted  with  sliding 
seats,  so  that  the  audience  could  face  either  pulpit  as  required.  There  was 
to  be  no  gallery,  but  the  house  was  to  be  divided  mto  2  stories  of  14  feet  each. 
A  bell  of  very  larse  size  was  also  ordered.  Finallv,  on  each  public  buUding 
must  be  written.  Holiness  to  the  Lord.  When  this  plot  was  settled,  another 
was  to  be  laid  out»  and  so  on.  Times  and  Sectsona,  vi.  785-7,  800.  Zion  City 
— its  prototype  in  Enoch's  City.  Young*s  Hiatorif  of  the  Seventies^  9-15,  no. 
10,  in  Mormon  Pamphlets.  It  was  revealed  to  Smith  that  the  waters  of 
the  ffulf  of  Mexico  covered  the  site  of  a  prehbtoric  cibr^  built  by  and  named 
for  lUioch;  and  that  it  was  translated  because  its  inhaoitants  had  become  so 
far  advanced  that  further  earthly  residence  was  unnecessary.  Ziaa,  Smith** 
ideal  city,  was  finally  to  reach  alike  state  of  perfection. 
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in  that  county  now  numbered  upward  of  one  thou- 
sand souls.      These  had  all  purchased  lands  and  paid 
for  them,  and  most  of  them  were  improving  in  build- 
ings and  in  cultivation.    Peace  and  plenty  had  crowned 
their  labors,  and  the  wilderness  became  a  fruitful  field, 
and  the  solitary  place  began  to  bud  and  blossom  as  the 
rose.     They  lived  in  peace  and  quiet,  no  lawsuits  with 
each  other  or  with  the  world ;  few  or  no  debts  were  con- 
tracted, few  promises  broken;  there  were  no  thieves, 
robbers,  or  murderers;  few  or  no  idlers;  all  seemed 
to  worship  Grod  with  a  ready  heart.    On  Sundays  the 
people  assembled  to  preach,  pray,  sing,  and  receive 
the  ordinances  of  God.     Other  days  all  seemed  busy 
in  the  various  pursuits  of  industry.     In  short,  there 
has  seldom,  if  ever,  been  a  happier  people  upon  the 
earth  than  the  church  of  the  saints  now  were.'      They 
were  for  the  most  part  small  farmers,  tradesmen,  and 
mechanics,  and  were  not  without  shrewdness  in  the 
management  of  their  secular  affairs. 

But  all  this  must  now  be  changed.  The  saints  ot 
€rod  must  be  tried  as  by  fire.  Persecutions  such  as 
never  before  were  witnessed  in  these  latter  days,  and 
the  coming  of  which  were  foretold  by  Joseph,  are 
upon  them ;  they  shall  be  buffeted  for  five  years,  and 
the  end  is  not  yet.  "Political  demagogues  were  afraid 
we  should  rule  the  country,"  says  Parley,  "and  re- 
ligious priests  and  bigots  felt  that  we  were  powerful 
rivals."**  Moreover,  there  is  no  doubt  that  they  were 
indiscreet;  they  were  blinded  by  their  prosperity; 
already  the  kingdom  of  God  and  the  kingdom  of  this 
world  had  come  unto  them;  now  let  the  gentiles 
tremble!® 

^AtOobiographp,  103. 

"'Tbeir  prophet  had  declared  that  Zion  should  be  established,  and  should 
pQt  down  her  enemies  under  her  feet.  Why,  then,  should  they  hesitate  to  pro- 
claim their  anticipationfl?  They  boasted  openly  that  they  should  soon  possess 
tiw  whole  country,  and  that  the  unbelievers  should  be  rooted  out  from  the 
land.'  Edmburgh  jReview,  April  1854.  'We  have  been  credibly  informed 
tfaat  Bijgdon  h^M«  given  it  as  his  opinion  that  the  Mormons  will  be  able  to 
dect  a  member  of  oongress  in  five  years,  and  that  in  three  years  they  would 
take  the  dBces  in  the  town  of  Eiruand.    They  say  that  when  they  get  the 
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And  the  gentiles  did  tremble,  as  they  saw  so  rapidly 
increasing  their  unwelcome  neighbors,  whose  compact 
organization  gave  them  a  strength  disproportionate 
to  their  numbers.  Since  there  was  no  law  to  stop  their 
coming,  they  determined  to  face  the  issue  without  law.** 

In  April  the  people  held  consultations  as  to  the 
best  way  of  disposing  of  the  Mormons;  and  again 
about  the  middle  of  July  three  hundred  persons  met 
at  Independence  to  form  a  plan  for  driving  them  out. 
A  declaration,  in  substance  as  follows,  was  drawn  up 
and  signed  by  nearly  all  present.  The  citizens  of  Jack- 
son county  fear  the  effect  upon  society  of  a  pretended 
religious  sect,  fanatics  or  knaves,  settling  among  them, 
and  mean  to  get  rid  of  them  at  any  hazard,  and  for 
the  following  reasons:  They  blasphemously  pretend 
to  personal  intercourse  with  the  deity,  to  revelations, 
miracles,  healing  the  sick,  casting  out  devils,  and  other 
delusions ;  they  are  the  dregs  of  society,  held  together 
by  the  acts  of  designing  leaders,  and  are  idle  and 
vicious.  They  are  poor.  They  tamper  with  the 
slaves  and  free  nesroes.  They  declare  the  Indian  re- 
gion  to  be  theirs  %  heaveDly  inheritaace. 

In  answer,  Parley  P.  Pratt  asks  if  their  supernatural 
pretensions  are  more  extravagant  than  those  of  the 
old  and  new  testament;  if  it  is  anywhere  written 
that  there  shall  be  no  more  spiritual  manifestations  as 
of  old ;  does  the  word  of  Grod  or  the  law  of  man  make 
poverty  a  crime?  and  have  they  not  paid  for  all  the  land 
they  occupy?  They  are  no  more  dregs  than  their 
neighbors,  and  the  charge  of  fraternizing  with  the 
blacks  is  not  true ;  neither  is  that  of  vice  or  crime,  as 

•ocular  power  into  their  hands,  everything  will  be  performed  by  immediaia 
revelations  from  God.  We  shall  then  liave  Pope  Joaeph  the  first  and  bis 
hierarchy.'  II<noe*s  Mormoninn  (TnveUed,  145. 

'*  'So  early  as  April  1832,  the  saints  were  made  to  feel  themselves  nnwel- 
come  sojourners  in  Jackaon  co.  Stones  and  brickbats  were  thrown  through 
the  windows  of  their  houses,  and  tiiey  were  otherwise  annoyed  and  insulted. 
Meetings  were  held  during  that  year  and  the  early  part  of  1833,  at  which 
resolutions  were  sometimes  passed,  and  sometimes  the  assembly  indulged  in 
a  fight  among  its  members;  but  nothing  more  serious  resulted.  Stonins 
houses,  however,  was  resumed  in  the  early  summer  of  the  last-mentioned  year. 
Times  ctnd  Seatons,  i.  17;  vi  851. 


the  county  records  will  show.  In  r^fard  to  the  lands 
of  the  Indians^  no  violence  or  injustice  is  contemplated ; 
and  if  it  were,  what  record  of  robbery,  murder,  and 
treacherous  betrayal  could  excel  that  already  made 
by  the  people  of  Missouri  and  others  in  the  United 
States  for  our  example?** 

On  the  20tli  the  people  again  met  according  to  ap- 
pointment. The  old  charges  were  reiterated,  and  the 
old  resolutions  renewed,  with  some  additions*  To 
put  them   into  action  the  men  of  Jackson  county 

"  PeneeaHan  qfthe  SahUs^  21-S.  Madcay,  The  Mamuma,  72-4,  nyi  <tfae 
maimer  in  which  the  MormoDfl  behaved  in  weir  Zion  was  not  calculated  to 
make  frienda.  The  superiority  they  assumed  gave  offense,  and  the  rumors 
that  were  spread  by  some  false  friends,  who  had  been  turned  out  of  the 
chnroh  for  misconduct,  excited  against  them  an  intense  feeling  of  alarm  and 
batied.  They  were  accused  of  communism,  and  not  simply  a  community  of 
goods  and  duittels,  but  of  wives. .  .Joined  to  the  odium  unjustly  cast  upon 
them  for  these  reasons,  they  talked  so  imprudently  of  their  determination  to 
possess  the  whole  state  of  Missouri^  and  to  suffer  no  one  to  live  in  it  who 
vould  not  conform  to  their  faith,  that  a  party  was  secretl  v  formed  against 
them,  of  which  the  object  was  nothing  less  than  their  total  and  immediate 
expulsion  from  their  promi^d  Zion. .  .The  anti-Mormon  press  contained  at 
the  lame  time  an  article  entitled  ** Beware  of  false  prophets,"  written  b^  a 
peraon  whom  Joseph  called  a  black  rod  in  the  hand  of  Satan.  This  article 
wss  distributed  m>m  house  to  house  in  Independence  and  its  neighbor- 
bood«  and  contained  many  false  charges  against  Smith  and  his  associates, 
reiteralang  the  calumny  Skbout  the  community  of  goods  and  wives.*  Smith 
calls  this  man  'one  Pixley,'  and  savs  he  was  sent  by  the  missionary  society, 
to  civilize  and  christianize  the  heatnen  of  the  west,  and  that  he  was  not  only 
a  bbck  rod,  but  'a  poisoned  shaft  in  the  power  of  our  foes,  to  spread  lies 
and  £slsehoods*...It  is  also  probable  that  the  more  indolent  Missourians 
gszed  with  jealous  eyes  as  the  new-comers  exhibited  that  ^ricultural  thrift 
which  has  always  clutfacterized  them  as  a  people;  for  we  find  the  twelve  high 
priesta,  through  Hyde  and  Uvrum  Smith,  reprimanding  Brother  Phelps  as 
mllows:  "If  you  haye  fat  beef  and  potatoes,  eat  them  in  singleness  of  heart, 
and  boast  not  yourselves  in  these  things. " '  Time$  and  Stcuons,  v.  721 ;  vi  8ld. 
'It  was  oonjectnred  by  the  inhabitants  of  Jackson  county  that  the  Mormonitea 
ss  a  body  are  wealthy,  and  many  of  them  entertain  fears  that  next  Decem- 
ber, when  the  list  of  land  is  exposed  for  sale,  they  will  outbid  others,  and 
crtsUish  themselves  as  the  most  powerful  body  in  the  county.'  Booth,  in 
Bern's  Mormonian  UnveUed,  195. 

'^It  was  further  declared:  '  1st,  That  no  Mormon  shall  in  fntnrs  move 

and  settle  in  this  county.    2d,  That  those  now  here,  who  shall  give  a  defi- 

aite  pledflB  of  their  intention,  within  a  reasonable  time,  to  remove  out  of  the 

eooBty,  shall  be  allowed  to  remain  unmolested  until  they  shidl  have  sufficient 

time  to  sell  their  property  and  close  their  business  without  any  sacrifice. 

3d,  That  tbo  editor  of  the  Star  be  required  forthwith  to  close  his  office,  and 

^isooBtinQe  the  business  of  printing  in  this  county;  and  as  to  all  oUier  stores 

Bod  shopi  belonging  to  the  sect,  their  owners  must  in  every  case  comply  with 

the  terms  strictlyv  agreeably  to  the  2d  article  of  this  declaration;  and  upon 

i^ilare,  pitMopt  and  efficient  measures  will  be  taken  to  close  the  same.    4th9 

Hat  the  Mdnnoa  leaders  here  are  required  to  use  their  influence  in  prevent- 

hg  aaj  farther  emigration  of  their  distant  brethren  to  this  county,  and 
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sallied  forth  for  the  office  of  the  Star^^  and  de- 
manded that  the  publication  be  discontinued.  Com^ 
pliance  being  refused,  Phelps'  house,  containing  the 
printing-office,  was  torn  down,  materials  and  paper 
destroyed,**  and  Bishop  Partridge  and  Elder  Allen 
were  tarred  and  feathered.*  Meanwhile,  clergymen 
of  other  denominations,  and  officers  of  the  state  and 
county,  looked  on,  saying,  ''  Mormons  are  the  common 
enemies  of  mankind,  and  ought  to  be  destroyed,"  and 
"You  now  know  what  our  Jackson  boys  can  do,  and 
you  must  leave  the  country/'*^ 

Again  the  mob  appeared  on  the  mominff  of  the  23d, 
bearing  a  red  flag,  and  demanding  the  departure  of 
the  Mormona  Seeing  no  way  of  escape,  the  elders 
entered  into  treaty  with  the  assailants,  and  promised 
to  leave  the  county  within  a  certain  time.*^     Cowdery 

counsel  and  advise  their  brethren  to  comply  with  the  above  requisitions. 
6th,  That  those  who  fail  to  comply  with  the  above  reqaisitions  be  referred 
to  those  of  their  brethren  who  have  the  gift  of  tongues,  to  inform  them  of  the 
lot  that  awaits  them.'  Howe's  MormonisTti  Unveilm,  141. 

'^  *Six  of  the  principal  elders  met  the  mob's  committee.  The  latter  de- 
manded that  the  printing-office,  the  shops,  and  the  store,  be  closed  forth- 
with, and  that  the  society  leave  the  county  immediately.  The  elden  asked 
for  three  montha'  delay,  which  was  refused;  then  for  ten  days,  which  was  also 
refused;  the  latter  refusal  being  accompanied  with  a  noti6cation  that  fifteen 
minutes  was  the  longest  time  that  could  be  granted.  Each  elder  having  de- 
clined to  accede  to  tine  terms,  one  of  the  mob  remarked  on  leaving  that  he 
was  sorry,  for,  said  he,  **tbe  work  of  destruction  will  commence  immediate- 
]y."'  Times  and  Seasons,  i.  18.  Phelps,  the  editor,  Partridge,  the  biahop^ 
and  Gilbert,  the  store-keeper,  are  mentioned.  8mucher's  Hist.  Mor.,  89. 

^  *In  a  short  time  time  hundreds  of  the  mob  gathered  around  the  print- 
ing-office (a  two-story  brick  building),  which  they  soon  threw  down.  The 
press  was  tlirown  from  the  upper  story,  and  all  the  books,  stock,  and  material 
scattered  through  the  streets.  After  destroying  the  printing  house,  they 
proceeded  to  Gubert  and  Whitney's  store  for  the  same  purpose,  bnt  Gilbert 
agreeing  to  shut  it,  and  box  the  goods  soon,  they  concluded  to  let  it  alone.* 
Times  and  Seasons,  i.  18;  Pralt^s  Persecution  of  the  Saints^  29. 

^*  *  A  number  more  were  taken,  but  succeeded  in  escaping  through  the  over- 
anxiety  of  their  keepers,  who  crowded  forward  to  enjoy  the  sport.'  Times  aoid 
Seasons,  i.  18.  Phelps  the  editor  was  one.  Smucker^s  Hist.  Mor,,  89.  Par- 
tridge says  the  mob  was  led  by  George  Simpson.  Times  and  Seasons,  vi. 
819. 

*^  Spoken  by  Lilburn  W.  Boggs,  lieutenant-governor,  a  man  who  thence- 
forward appears  to  have  persecuted  the  Mormc^s  with  unrelenting  hostility. 
Ho  *was  in  the  inmiediate  neighborhood  of  the  riot,  but  declined  to  take  any 
part  in  preserving  the  peace.'  Smueker*s  Hid,  Mor.,  89-90;  Times  and  Sea^ 
m}7is,  vi.  S19. 

*^  Six  persons  signed  the  agreement  that  one  half  of  the  Mormons  ahoold 
leave  in  January  and  one  half  in  April  1834,  the  publication  of  the  paper 
to  be  discontinued.   Mackay*s  The  MorTnone,  76;  Pratt*s  PenecuUotif  90. 
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was  despatched  to  Kirtland  to  consult  as  to  what  was 
best  to  be  done.  Meanwhile,  incendiary  articles  ap- 
peared in  the  Western  Monitor ^  printed  at  Fayette,  Mis- 
souri. "Two  years  ago,"  said  that  journal, "  some  two 
or  three  of  this  peoole  made  their  appearance  on  the 
upper  Missouri,  ana  they  now  number  some  twelve 
hundred  souls  in  this  county."  They  look  at  the 
laud  as  theirs  to  inherit,  by  either  fair  means  or  foul ; 
and  when  the  officers  of  law  and  government  shall  be 
Mormon,  we  must  go.  "One  of  the  means  resorted 
to  by  them,  in  order  to  drive  us  to  emigrate,  is  an  in- 
direct invitation  to  the  free  brethren  of  color  in  Illi- 
nois to  come  up  like  the  rest  to  the  land  of  Zion." 
True,  they  deny  this,  but  that  is  only  subterfuge. 
So  it  is  resolved  that  no  more  Mormons  shall  be  per- 
mitted to  come;  that  those  here  must  go  within  a 
reasonable  time;  and  that  the  Star  printing-office 
fihall  be  declared  confiscated. 

An  appeal  was  made  to  the  governor,  Daniel  Dunk- 
lin, for  redress,  and  while  awaiting  the  answer  mat- 
ters were  continued  much  m  the  usual  way.  The 
brethren  were  instructed  by  their  elders  not  to  retal- 
iate, but  to  bear  all  with  meekness  and  patience.  At 
length  a  letter  came  from  the  governor,  assuring  them 
of  his  protection,  and  advising'  them  to  resort  to  the 
courts  for  damages.  The  church  leaders  ordered  that 
none  should  leave  Independence  except  those  who 
had  signed  an  agreement  to  that  effect.  Four  law- 
yers were  engaged  for  one  thousand  dollars  to  carry 
the  matter  into  the  courts.  No  sooner  was  this 
known  than  the  whole  country  rose  in  arms  and  made 
war  upon  the  Mormons.  On  the  nights  of  October 
30th,  31st,  and  November  1st,  armed  men  attacked 
branches  of  the  church  west  of  Big  Blue,  and  at  the 
pr^e  unroofed  the  houses  and  beat  the  men.  Al- 
most simultaneously  attacks  were  made  at  other 
points.  Stones  flew  freely  in  Independence,  and 
looses  were  destroyed  and  the  inmates  wounded. 
GiherVa  store  was  broken  open,  and  the  goods  scat- 
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tered  in  the  streets.  On  November  2d  thirty  saints 
retired  with  their  families  and  effects  to  a  point  half  a 
mile  from  town.  Next  day  four  of  the  brethren  went  to 
Lexington  for  a  peace  warrant,  but  the  circuit  judge 
refused  to  issue  one  through  fear  of  the  mob.  "You 
had  better  fight  it  out  and  kill  the  outlaws  if  they 
come  upon  you,"  said  the  judge.**  The  saints  then 
armed,  and  on  the  4th  there  was  a  fight,  in  which  two 
[entiles  and  one  Mormon  were  killed,  and  several  on 
►oth  sides  wounded.  One  of  the  store-breakers  was 
brought  before  the  court,  and  during  the  trial  the 
populace  became  so  furious  that  Gilbert,  Morley,  and 
Corrill  were  thrust  into  jail  for  protection.  The  morn- 
ing of  the  5th  broke  with  signs  of  yet  more  bloody 
determination  on  both  sides.  The  militia  were  called 
out  to  preserve  the  peace,  but  this  only  made  matters 
worse.  The  lieutenant-governor,  Boggs,  pretendin 
friendship,  got  possession  of  the  Mormons'  arms,  an 
seized  a  number  to  be  tried  for  murder.**  Further 
and  yet  more  violent  attacks  were  made;  hope  was 
abandoned;  the  now  defenceless  saints  were  forced  to 
fly  in  every  direction,  some  out  into  the  open  prairie, 
some  up  and  some  down  the  river.  "  The  struggle 
was  over,"  writes  Pratt,  '*our  liberties  were  gone!"' 
On  the  7th  both  banks  were  lined  with  men,  women, 
and  children,  with  wagons,  provisions,  and  personal 
effects.  Cold  weather  came  on  with  wind  and  rain, 
to  which  most  of  the  fugitives  were  exposed,  few  of 
them  having  tents.  Some  took  refuge  in  Clay  county, 
some  in  Lafayette  county,  and  elsewhere.** 

Throughout   all    these    trying    scenes.   Governor 

**  Praties  Autobiography,  105;  Maehay's  The  MormoM,  77-8;  PtcUCb 
PersectUiony  31-6. 

*^  Id  a  memorial  to  the  legislature  of  Missoari,  dated  Far  West,  Dec.  10* 
1838,  and  signed  by  nine  prominent  Mormons,  is  this  statement:  *A  battle 
took  place  in  which  some  two  or  three  of  the  mob  and  one  of  our  people  were 
killed.  This  raised,  as  it  were,  the  whole  county  in  arms,  and  nothing  could 
satisfy  them  but  an  immediate  surrender  of  the  arms  of  our  people,  and  thev 
forthwith  had  to  leave  the  county.  Fifty -one  guns  were  giTen  up,  which 
have  neyer  been  returned  or  paid  for  to  this  day.' 

*'  'About  1,«500  people  were  expelled  from  Jackson  co.  in  Nov.  1833,  and 
about  300 of  their  houses  burned.*  Geo.  A.  Smith,  in  Deserei  News,  June  30, 
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Dunklin  endeavored  to  uphold  the  law,  but  Boggs, 
lieuteaant-governor,  was  with  the  assailants.     Wells, 
attorney-general,  wrote  to  the  council  for  the  church, 
the  2lst,  saying  that  if  they  wished  to  replace  their 
houses  in  Jackson  county  the  governor  would  send 
them  an  adequate  force,  and  if  they  would  organize 
themselves    into  companies,  he  would   supply  them 
with  arms.     Application  was  made  accordingly.     "It 
is  a  di^race   to  the   state,"  writes  Judge  Kyland, 
"for  such  acts  to  happen  within  its  limits,  and  the 
disgrace  will  attach  to  our  official  characters  if  we 
neglect  to  take  proper  means  to  insure  the  punish- 
ment due  such  offenders."    In  view  of  this  advice  from 
the  state  authorities,  the  saints  resolved  to  return  to 
their  homes  as  soon  as  protection  should  be  afforded 
them,  and  it  was  ordered   by  revelation  that  they 
should   do  so,  but  with  circumspection  and  not  in 
haste.*® 

All  this  time  President  Joseph  Smith  was  at  Kirt- 
land,  harassed  with  anxiety  over  affairs  in  Missouri, 
still  pursuing  the  usual  tenor  of  his  way,  and  not 
knowing  what  moment  like  evils  might  befall  him 
and  his  fold  there.**  It  was  resolved  by  the  first  presi- 
dency that  the  Star  should  be  published  at  Kirtland 

1809, 247.  'Several  women  thus  driyen  from  their  homes  gave  birth  to  chil- 
drea  in  the  woods  and  on  the  prairies.'  Oreene't  Facts,  l£  Pratt  says  203 
houses  were  burned,  according  to  the  estimate  of  the  enemy. 

^On  Dea  15th,  Phelps  writes  to  Smith  from  Clay  co. :  '  The  situation  of  the 
sainti,  as  scattered,  is  aubions,  and  affords  a  gloomy  prospect . . .  Wc  are  in 
Clay,  Bay,  Lafayette,  Jackson,  Von  Buren,  etc.  [counties],  and  cannot  hear 
from  each  other  oftener  than  we  do  from  you. .  .The  governor  is  willing  to  re^ 
•tore  ns,  but  as  the  constitution  gives  him  no  power  to  guard  us  when  back, 
we  are  not  willing  to  go.  The  mob  swear  if  we  come  we  shall  die!  Our  peo- 
ple fare  very  well,  and  when  they  are  discreet,  little  or  no  persecution  is  felt. 
The  militia  in  tbo  upper  counties  is  in  readiness  at  a  moment's  warning, 
haWng  been  ordered  out  by  the  governor,  to  guard  a  court-martial  and  court 
of  inquiry,  etc.,  but  we  cannot  attend  a  court  of  inquirv  on  account  of  the 
expense,  nntil  we  are  restored  and  protected.'  Times  ana  Seasons^  vi.  944. 

^Smith  wrote  to  the  saints  about  this  time  that  he  had  heard  they  had 

nrrender^  their  arms  and  fled  across  the  river.     If  this  report  was  true,  he 

advised  them  not  to  recommence  hostilities;  but  if  they  were  still  in  posses- 

aaa,  they  should  'maintain  the  ground  as  long  as  there  is  a  man  left.*  Thev 

vera  also  advised  to  prosecute  to  the  extent  of  the  law;  but  must  not  look 

for  peconiary  assiBtanco  from  Kirtland,  for  matters  there  were  by  uo  means 

IB  a  floarishin^  cooclition.     It  was  recommended  that  a  tract  of  land  bo  pur* 

~  in  day  CO.  for  present  necessaries.  Times  and  Seasons^  vi.  914-15. 
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until  it  could  be  reinstated  in  Missouri;  another  jour-' 
nal,  the  Latter-day  Saints^  Messenger  arid  Advocate, 
was  also  established  at  Kirtland,  and  a  mission  or- 
ganized for  Canada.*^ 

The  work  of  proselyting  continued  east  and  west 
without  abatement  through  the  year  1834.  Two  by 
two  and  singly  the  elders  went  forth :  Lyman  John- 
son and  Milton  Holmes  to  Canada,  also  Zebedee  Col- 
trin  and  Henry  Harriman ;  John  S.  Carter  and  Jesse 
Smith  should  go  eastward  together,  also  James  Dur- 
fee  and  Edward  Marvin.  Elders  Oliver  Granger, 
Martin  Harris,  and  Brigham  Young  preferred  to 
travel  alone.  To  redeem  the  farm  on  which  stood 
the  house  of  the  Lord,  elders  Orson  Hyde  and  Orson 
Pratt  were  sent  east  to  solicit  funds.  The  movements 
of  many  others  of  the  brethren  are  given.  Parley 
Pratt  and  Lyman  Wight  were  instructed  not  to  return 
to  Missouri  until  men  were  organized  into  companies  of 

**  *■  Concerning  our  means  of  diffasing  the  principles  we  profess,  we  have 
used  the  art  of  printing  almost  from  the  begmnins  of  our  work.  At  Inde- 
pendence, Missouri,  in  1832-3-4,  two  volumes  of  the  Evening  and  Morning 
Star  were  issued  by  William  W.  Phelps  and  Oliver  Cowdery.  This  was  a 
monthly  octavo  of  16  pages,  devoted  to  the  faith  and  doctrines  of  the  church, 
and  was  contiuued  from  Independence  from  June  1832  until  July  1833,  when 
its  publication  was  transferred  to  Kirtland,  Ohio,  from  whence  it  was  con- 
tinued until  September  1834,  when  it  gave  place  to  the  LaJiter-day  Saints^  Meg- 
senger  and  Advocate,  which  continued  to  cheer  the  persecuted  saints  until 
August  1837,  when  there  appeared  in  its  columns  a  prospectus  for  a  new 
paper  to  be  published  at  Kirtland,  called  the  Eldem^  Journai  of  the  Church 
of  Latter-day  Saints,  also  a  monthly,  the  first  number  of  which  bore  date 
October  1837.  The  gathering  of  the  people  from  Kirtland  to  Far  West  in 
Missouri  transferred  the  publication  of  the  journal  also  to  that  place,  from 
whence  it  issued  until  stopped  by  the  persecution  and  extermination  of  the 
saints  in  the  fall  and  winter  of  1838  from  the  state  of  Missouri.  The  first 
number  of  the  MiUennkd  Star  was  issued  at  Liverpool  in  May  1840,  at  first  a 
monthly,  then  fortnightly,  and  for  many  years  a  weekly,  with  at  one  time  a 
circulation  of  22,000  copies,  edited  and  published  variously  by  elders  appointed 
and  sent  to  edit  the  paper,  manage  the  emigration,  and  preside  over  the 
work  generally  in  the  European  countries.  This  work  is  still  issued  weekly, 
and  greatly  aids  the  cause  in  Kurope.  The  Skandinaviens^  Stjeme  has  been 
published  in  Copenhagen  nearly  thirty  years  in  the  Danish  language,  edited 
ay  those  who  have  from  time  to  time  presided  over  the  Scandinavian  missions. 
The  first  number  was  issued  in  1851,  and  is  well  supported^  being  a  great  aid 
in  the  missionary  service  in  northern  Europe.  For  several  years  a  periodical 
entitled  the  Udgom  Seion  was  published  at  Merthyr  Tydfil,  and  was  contin- 
ued until  the  number  of  saints  in  the  Welsh  mission  was  so  reduced  by  emi- 
gration as  to  render  its  farther  publication  impracticable.'  Richards*  Bibli^ 
ography  of  Utah,  MS.,  7-9. 
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ten,  twenty,  fifty,  or  one  hundred.  Thereupon  these 
and  others  vrent  out  in  various  directions  to  raise 
men  and  means  for  a  religio-military  expedition  to 
Missouri.  There  were  churches  now  in  every  direc- 
tioDy  and  the  brethren  were  scattered  over  a  broad 
area. 

Several    appeals    for  redress  were   made   by   the 
saints  at  Independence  to  the  governor  of  Missouri, 
and  to    the    president  of  the  United  States.     The 
president   said    it  was  a  matter  for  the  governor  to 
r^ulate,  and  the  governor  did  not  see  what  could  be 
done  except  through  the  courts.     A  court  of  inquiry 
was  instituted,  which  decided,  but  to  little  purpose, 
that  there  was  no  insurrection  on  the  5th  of  Novem- 
ber, 1833,  and  therefore  the  arms  taken  by  the  militia 
from  the  Mormons  on  that  occasion  must  be  restored 
to  them.^     "And  now  a  commandment  I  give  unto 
you  concerning  Zion,  that  you  shall  no  longer  be 
bound  as  an  united  order  to  your  brethren  of  Zion, 
only  in  this  wise;  after  you  are  organized  you  shall 
be  called  the  united  order  of  this  stake  of  Zion,  the  city 
of  Shinehah,^  and  your  brethren,  after  they  are  or- 
inized,  shall  be  called  the  united  order  of  the  city  of 
lion. 

On  the  7th  of  May,  1834,  a  military  company  was 
organized  at  Kirtland  under  the  name  of  Zion's  camp, 
consisting  of  one  hundred  and  fifty  brethren,  mostly 
young  men,  elders,  priests,  teachers,  and  deacons,  with 

*  'About  this  time  a  court  of  inquiry  held  at  Liberty  for  the  purpose  of 

iuTertigating  the  action  of  Col  Pitcher,  in  connection  with  the  expulsion  of 

the  laints  from  Jackson  co. ,  found  sufficient  evidence  against  that  officer  to 

nsolt  in  his  being  placed  in  arrest  for  trial  by  court-martiid.     The  plant  of 

the  printing-office  was  given  by  the  citizens  to  Davis  &  Kelly,  who  removed 

it  to  Liberty,  where  they  commenced  the  publication  of  a  weekly  paper  called 

the  Mistouri  Enquirer,  *    '  The  citizens  also  paid  9300  on  the  fl  ,000  note  given 

by  the  elders  to  their  lawyers,  thus  acknowledging  their  action  had  been 

vroDg.'  Times  and  Seasons,  vi.  9G1.     *  The  governor  also  ordered  them  to  ro- 

•tore  oar  anna  which  they  had  taken  from  us,  but  they  never  were  restored.* 

i^rtu^s  Persecution,  52.   See  also  TayUer*8  Mormons,  xliii-xlvi. ;  Deseret  News, 

I>ec.  27, 1851,  and  June  30, 1869;  Utah  Tracts,  no.  4,  50-64;  MWennial  Star, 

XZT.  535-6,  550-2:  Gunnison*s  Mormons,  104-14;  FerrW  Utah  and  Mormons, 

"They  *caUed  their  KirUand  colony  Shinahar.'  €htnnison*8  Mormons,  167. 
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F.  G.  Williams  paymaster  and  Zerubbabel  Snow  com- 
missary general.  They  had  twenty  wagons  loaded 
with  arms  and  effects,  and  next  day  set  out  for  Mis- 
souri, President  Smith  joining  them,  leaving  Kigdon 
and  Cowdery  to  look  after  matters  in  Ohio.  They 
passed  through  Ohio,  Indiana,  and  Illinois,  reaching 
Missouri"^  in  June,  Pratt  and  others  still  continuing 

^  *  They  were  trying  times,  requiring  the  combined  wisdom  of  the  prophet 
and  his  head  men. .  .But  the  prophet  more  readily  discovered  the  new  advan- 
tages that  would  ultimately  accrue  to  his  cause  by  a  little  perseverance.  He 
well  knew  that  the  laws  could  not  continue  to  be  violated  in  our  country  for 
any  length  of  time,  and  that  he  and  his  followers  would,  in  the  end,  be  the 
greatest  gainers  by  the  cry  of  persecution  which  they  could  raise. .  .A  revela- 
tion was  printed  in  the  form  of  a  handbill.  It  was  taken  up  by  all  their 
priests  and  carried  to  all  their  congregations,  some  of  which  were  actually  sold 
lor  ono  dollar  per  copy.  Preparations  immediately  began  to  be  made  for  a 
crusade  to  their  holy  land  to  drive  out  the  infidels . .  .Old  muskets,  rifles,  pia- 
toLs,  rusty  swords,  and  butcher  knives  were  soon  put  in  a  state  of  re]mir  and 
scoured  up.  Some  were  borrowed  and  some  were  bought,  on  a  credit  if  possi- 
ble, and  others  were  manufactured  by  their  own  mechanics. .  .About  the  first 
of  hltiy  the  grand  army  of  fanatics  commenced  its  march  in  small  detachments 
from  the  different  places  of  concentration.  On  the  3d  the  prophet,  with  a  life 
guard  of  &bout  80  men,  the  elite  of  his  army,  left  his  quarters  in  Kirtland 
with  a  few  baggage  wagons,  containing  their  arms,  ammunition,  stores,  etc. 
...  On  arriving  at  Salt  Creek,  Illinois,  they  were  joined  by  Lyman  Wight 
and  Hyrum  Smith,  brother  of  the  prophet,  with  a  reinforcement  of  twenty 
men,  which  they  had  picked  up  on  toe  way.  Here  the  grand  army,  which 
being  fully  completed,  encamped  for  the  space  of  three  days.  The  whole 
number  was  now  estimated  at  *220,  rank  and  file.  During  their  stay  here  the 
troops  were  kept  under  a  constant  drill  of  manual  exercise  with  guus  and 
swords,  and  their  arms  put  in  a  state  of  repair;  the  prophet  became  very  ex- 
pert v/idi  a  sword,  and  felt  himself  equal  to  his  prototype  Coriantumr.  He 
had  the  best  sword  in  the  army;  probaoly  a  true  model  of  Laban's,  if  not  the 
identical  one  itself,  an  elegant  brace  of  pistols,  which  were  purchased  on  a 
ci-edit  of  six  months,  a  rifle,  and  four  horses.  Wight  was  appointed  second 
in  command,  or  fighting  general,  who,  together  wiUi  the  prophet,  bad  an  aj> 
mor-bearer  appoiiitecl,  eelected  from  among  the  most  expert  tacticians,  whose 
duty  it  was  to  be  in  constant  attendance  upon  their  masters  with  their  arms.* 
Howe^a  Mormoniam  Unvt'dedt  147-59.  'Cholera  broke  out  in  his  camp  on 
the  24th  of  June,  and  Joseph  attempted  to  cure  it  by  laying  on  of  hands  and 

grayer. .  .Joseph  lost  thirteen  of  his  band  by  the  ravages  of  the  disease. . . 
[e  arrived  in  Clay  co.  on  the  2d,  and  started  l>ack  for  Kirtland  on  the  0th. . . 
Short  as  was  the  time  he  stayed,  he  did  not  depart  without  organizing  and 
encouraging  the  main  body. .  .and  establishing  the  community  in  Clay  co.  on 
a  better  footing  than  when  he  arrived. '  Machi'fs  The  Mormons,  85.  Churches 
were  visited  in  New  York,  Pennsylvania,  and  the  New  EIngland  States,  about 
100  recruits  obtained,  and  50  more  in  the  vicinity  of  Kirtland.  The  first  de- 
tachment, about  100  strong,  left  Kirtland  May  5th,  and  by  iJie  next  Sunday 
about  60  more  had  joined,  part  from  Ohio  and  part  from  the  east.  The  body 
was  organized  in  companies  of  tens,  each  being  furnished  with  camp  equi^a^e. 
Messes  for  cookiug  purposes  were  formed,  and  guards  mountca  at  nigut. 
Deseret  News^  Oct.  19,  1800.  These  men  were  well  armed.  A  detachment  of 
twenty  men  had  preceded  them  as  an  advanced  guard.  Remy*s  Journey^  i. 
297.  They  were  divided  into  companies  of  12,  consisting  of  2  cooks,  2  fire- 
meui  2  teat-makers,  2  watermen,  one  ruimer  or  scout,  one  oommissaiy,  and  2 
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their  efforts  en   route  as  recruiting  officers.     It  was 

ao  army  of  the  Xiord;  they  would  not  be  known  as 

MormoDs,  whicli  was  a  name  they  hated;  moreoyer, 

they  would  be  incognito;  and  the  better  to  accom- 

plm  all  these  purposes,  three  days  before  they  started, 

Sidney  Rigdon  proposed  in  conference  that  the  name 

by  which  hereafter  they  would  call  themselves  should 

he  The  Church  of  Jesus  Christ  of  Latter-day  Saints, 

which  proposal  "wbb  adopted.'^     On  the  way  the  breth- 

vBgoDen.    20  wagons  mcoompanied  them,  and  they  had  fire-anDS  and  all  aorti 
of  mnnitioDS  of  -war  of  the  moat  portable  kind  for  self-defence.  Smuebtr'a  Hut. 
Mor.,  95;  l%mes  ctnd  Seaaims,  vi.  1074.    On  Jnne  dd,  when  in  camp  on  the 
lUinois  Biver,  Smith  had  a  mound  opened  and  took  oat  a  skeleton,  oetween 
viiose  ribs  an  arro^w  iras  sticking.   A  revelation  followed,  in  which  the  prophet 
was  informed  that  the  bones  were  those  of  a  white  Lamanite,  a  warrior  named 
Zclph,  who  served  under  the  great  prophet  Omandagns.  TiiMs  and  8ea$ons^ 
ri  1076;  Snuteier^s  Hisi.  Mor,,  95-6;  Iiemy*$  Journey,  i.  297;  Ferris'  Utah 
(utd  the  Mormons,  83-4.     June  4th  to  6th  was  occapied  in  crossinff  the  Mis- 
liasippi,  there  bein^  hut  one  boat.    The  company  now  consisted  of  205  men 
ind  25  wagons,  'vnth  2  or  3  horses  each.    The  company  camped  on  Rush 
Greek,  Clay  oo.,  on  June  23d,  and  on  the  night  of  the  24th  the  cholera  broke 
out  among  them,  cansing  several  deaths.    Cm  the  25th  Smith  broke  up  his 
command,  and  the   men  were  scattered  among  their  neighbors.   Timet  and 
S&uoM,  vL  1076,  1088,  1 105-6;  Deeeret  New$,  Oct.  19, 1864.     Up  to  June  22d, 
SmiUi  had  travelled  incognito,  apparently  fearing  assassination.   Times  and 
Unwiu,  vL  1 104.      A  list  of  the  members  of  Zion's  camp  will  be  found  in  De^rel 
Aevw,  Oct.  19,  1864,  and  those  living  in  1876  in  Id.,  Apr.  26,  1876.    Smith 
disbanded  his  forces  in  obedience  to  a  revelation.  Doctrine  and  Covenants, 
3^9.    As  the  prophet  approached  Missouri  he  selected  a  body-guard  of  20 
men,  appointing  his  brother  H3rrum  as  theii  captain,  and  another  brother, 
George,  his  armor-bearer.    He  also  appointed  a  general,  who  daily  inspected  the 
anay  and  drilled  them.  Smucher^s  Hist,  Mor, ,  99.   On  April  10, 1834,  the  presi- 
dent was  again  petitioned  from  Liberty,  Mo.  (a  petition  had  been  sent  on  in 
October  1833);  the  peraecotions  were  recounted,  it  was  related  that  an  unavail- 
ing appeal  had  been  made  to  the  state  executive,  and  it  was  asked  that  they 
lie  rertored  to  the  lauds  in  Jackson  co.  they  had  purchased  from  the  U.  8. 
For  text  of  correspondence,  etc.,  see  Times  and  Seasons,  vi.  1041-2,  1056-9, 
1071^  1088-92,  1103,    1107-9,  1120-4.    On  the  march  Pratt  still  acted  as 
recruiting  officer^  and  visited  the  churches  in  Ohio,  Indiana,  Illinois,  and 
Miaoari,  obtainin^^  men  and  money  which  he  forwarded  to  the  main  body 
horn  time  to  time.  PralVe  Autobiog. ,  122-3.    The  band  finally  numbered  205 
in  all  Utah  Pioneer9j  SSd  Anniversary,  17.    The  march  to  CUy  co..  Mo., 
<M»ipied  46  days,  9  of  which  were  spent  in  camp.    During  the  existence  of 
the  body  2  deserted  becanse  they  could  not  fight  the  mob,  and  one  left  with- 
out a  £schuge;   the  rest  remained  faithfuC  Deseret  News,  Oct.  19,  18G4. 
Fnitlier  details  of  the  march  will  be  found  in  Mackay's  Mormons,  80-5; 
Kidder's  Mormanism,  111-16;  Howe's  Mormonism  Unveiled,  150-03.     Camp- 
bell and  others  who  threatened  to  attack  Smith  were  drowned  by  the  up- 
^et^Dft  of  a  boat  whilst  attemptuu^  to  cross  the  Missouri.    Campbell's  vow, 
ud  iniat  became  of  it.  Smackers  Hist.  Mor.,  100.     When  the  prophet  re- 
tamed  to  Eirtland,  in  Auffust^  the  council  met  and  proceeded  to  investigate 
ehai]^  against  Smith  ana  others  on  this  march.  Deseret  News,  Nov.  15  and 

S9,  mi. 

**  The  society  never  styled  themselves  Mormons;  it  is  a  name  popularly  at- 
Uched  to  them.     The  true  name  is  Latter-day  Saints.  Pratt's  Persecution,  21. 
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ren  learned  of  the  outrages  which  had  again  occurred 
in  Jackson  county. 

Just  before  his  arrival  in  Clay  county,  Missouri,  a 
committee  of  citizens  waited  on  President  Smith  and 
proposed  the  purchase  of  the  lands  in  Jackson  county 
from  which  the  Mormons  had  been  driven.  The  offer 
was  declined,  the  president  and  council  making  the 
following  proposal  in  return:  Let  each  side  choose 
six  men,  and  let  the  twelve  determine  the  amount  of 
damages  due  to  the  Mormons,  and  also  the  value  of 
the  possessions  of  all  those  who  do  not  wish  to  live 
near  them  in  peace,  and  the  money  shall  be  paid  with- 
in a  year.     The  offer  was  not  accepted.^ 

On  the  3d  of  July  a  high  council  of  twelve  was  or- 
ganized by  the  head  of  the  church,  with  David  Whit- 
mer  as  president  and  W.  W.  Phelps  and  John  Whitmer 
as  assistant  presidents.  The  twelve  were:  Simeon 
Carter,  Parley  P.  Pratt,  Wm  E.  McLellan,  Calvin 
Beebe,  Levi  Jackman,  Solomon  Hancock,  Christian 
Whitmer,  Newel  Knight,  Orson  Pratt,  Lyman  Wight, 
Thomas  B.  Marsh,  and  John  Murdock.  Later  Phelps 
became  president  of  the  church  in  Missouri.  In  com- 
pany with  his  brother  Hyrum,  F.  G.  Williams,  and 
W.  E.  McLellan,  President  Joseph  returned  to  Kirt- 
land,  arriving  about  the  1st  of  August. 

"  Now,  that  the  world  may  know  that  our  faith  in  the 
work  and  word  of  the  Lord  is  firm  and  unshaken,  and 
to  shew  all  nations,  kindreds,  tongues,  and  peoples  that 
our  object  is  good,  for  the  good  of  all,  we  come  before 
the  great  family  of  mankind  for  peace,  and  ask  their 
hospitality  and  assurance  for  our  comfort,  and  the  pres- 

Hyde,  Mormonism,  202,  states  that  the  sect  was  first  called  The  Church  of 
Jesus  Christ  of  Latter-day  Saints  by  Sidney  Rigdon  at  a  oonyention  at  Kirt- 
land  May  4,  1834.    See  chap,  iii.,  note  22. 

^'  When  the  camp  arrivea  near  Salt  River,  Orson  Hyde  and  Parley  P.  Pratt 
were  despatched  to  Jefferson  City  to  request  militaiy  aid  from  Gov.  Dunk- 
lin, in  repossessing  tlie  saints  of  their  lands  in  Jackson  co.,  which  aid  was 
refused.  Prait's  Autobioff, ,  123-4.  Upon  the  approach  of  Smith  and  his  party 
the  people  of  Jackson  co.  held  a  meeting-  and  sent  a  committee  to  Smith  with 
proposals  to  buy  all  the  Mormon  property  in  the  county.  The  offer  was  de- 
clined, and  the  Mormons  in  turn  offered  to  buy  out  the  MiaaouriaaB.  See 
correspondence  in  Howe^s  Mormonism^  164>76. 
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ervation  of  our  persons  and  property,  and  solicit  their 
charity  for  the  great  cause  of  God.     We  are  well  aware 
that  many  slanderous  reports  and  ridiculous  stories 
are  in  circulation  against  our  religion  and  society ;  but 
as  wise  men  will  hear  both  sides  and  then  judge,  we 
sincerely  hope  and  trust  that  the  still  small  voice  of 
truth  will  be  heard,  and  our  great  revelations  read  and 
candidly  compared  with  the  prophecies  of  the  bible, 
that  the  great  cause  of  our  redeemer  may  be  supported 
by  a  liberal  share  of  public  opinion,  as  well  as  the  un- 
seen power  of  God.     The  faith  and  religion  of  the 
latter-day  saints  are  founded  upon  the  old  scriptures, 
the  book  of  Mormon,  and  direct  revelation  from  God." 
Thus  far  have  I  given  the  History  of  Joseph  Smith, 
in  substance  as  written  by  himself  in  his  journal,*"  and 

""The  most  complete  history  of  the  early  Mormon  church  is  the  Journal 
of  Jcttph  Smith,  extracts  from  which  were  made  by  himself,  so  as  to  form  a 
consecutive  uarratiye,  under  title  of  llisiory  <if  Joseph  Smith,  and  published  in 
Tima  and  Seawns,  beginning  with  vol.  iii.  no.  10,  March  15,  1842,  and 
ending  Feb.  15,  1846,  after  the  prophet's  death.  The  narrative  would  fill  a 
^ood-sized  12mo  volume.  It  is  composed  largely  of  revelations,  which,  save 
in  the  one  point  of  commandment  which  it  was  the  purpose  specially  to  give, 
are  all  quite  similar.  Publication  of  the  Times  and  Seasons  was  begun  at 
Gommeroe,  afterward  called  Nauvoo,  Illinois,  Nov.  1839,  and  issued  monthly. 
The  number  for  May  1840  was  dated  Nauvoo.  Later  it  was  published  semi- 
monthly,  and  was  so  continued  till  Feb.  1846.  It  is  filled  with  church  pro- 
ceedings, movements  of  officers,  correspondence  of  missionaries,  history,  and 
general  information,  with  some  poetry.  To  write  a  complete  history  of  the 
Mormons  down  to  1846  without  these  volumes  would  not  be  possible.  The 
Barnes  of  £.  Robinson  and  D.  0.  Smith  first  appear  as  publishers,  then  Robin- 
son alone,  then  D.  G.  Smith,  then  E.  Robinson  and  G.  Hills,  next  Joseph  Smith, 
and  finally  John  Taylor.  The  organ  of  that  branch  of  the  church  which  re- 
mained in  Iowa  was  the  Froniier  Guardian,  published  by  Orson  Hyde  at 
Potawatamie,  or  Kanesville,  1849-^52,  and  of  the  church  in  Utah  the  Deseret 
S'eK^,  which  was  first  issued  at  Salt  Lake  City  in  June  ISoO. 

'At  the  organization  of  this  church,  the  Lord  commanded  Joseph  the 
prophet  to  keep  a  record  of  his  doings  in  the  great  and  important  work  that 
be  was  commencing  to  perform.  It  thus  became  a  duty  imperative.  After 
John  Whitmer  and  others  had  purloined  the  records  in  1838,  the  persecution 
snd  expulsion  from  Missouri  soon  followed.  When  again  located,  now  in 
Kaovoo,  Illinois,  and  steamboat  loads  of  emigrants  were  arriving  from  Eng< 
land  via  New  Orleans,  the  sound  thereof  awi&ened  an  interest  in  the  coun- 
try that  led  Hon.  John  Wentworth,  of  Ghicago,  to  write  to  the  prophet, 
Joseph  Smith,  making  inquiries  about  the  rise,  progress,  persecution,  and 
faith  of  the  Latter-day  Saints,  the  origin  of  this  work,  the  Book  of  Mormon, 
tbe  plates  from  which  the  record  was  translated,  etc. ;  and  it  is  the  answer  to 
this  letter  contained  in  Times  and  Seasons,  March  1,  1842,  that  precedes 
at  prefaces  the  present  history  of  Joseph  Smith,  which  is  the  history  of  the 
Cbnrcb  of  Jeana  Christ  of  Latter-day  Saints.  This  request  of  Mr  Went* 
worth's  seemed  to  forcibly  remind  the  prophet  of  the  importance  of  having 
the  history  of  his  wonderful  work  restored  to  such  a  condition  that  correct 
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printed  in  the  Times  and  Seasons,  which  ends  here. 
It  is  taken  up  in  the  MUlennial  Star,  in  diary  form, 
beginning  witii  volume  xv.  and  continuing  to  the  day 
of  his  death. 

infonoatioii  ooald  be  giTen  to  editon,  authors,  pabliBhen,  and  any  or  all 
claaaes  of  inquiren  that  mL^t  &pply»  and  he  undertook  with  his  clerks,  re- 
corder, and  all  available  aiafrom  private  journals,  correspondence,  and  his 
own  indelible  memory,  and  made  it  a  labor  to  ^t  his  own  history,  which  was 
indeed  that  of  the  church  in  all  the  stages  of  its  growth,  while  he  remained 
with  his  people,  compiled  and  written  np  to  date,  which  with  his  own  car- 
rent  journal  enabled  the  historian  to  complete  the  history  to  the  time  of  his 
assassination,  with  the  utmost  fidelitv  to  facts  as  they  occarz«d.  Our  method 
of  verification,  after  compilation  and  rough  draft,  was  to  read  the  same  be- 
fore a  session  of  the  council,  composed  of  the  First  Presidency  and  Twelve 
Apostles,  and  there  scan  everything  under  consideratioiL'  Biduard^  BibUoQ' 
raphy  </  Utah,  MS.,  2-6. 
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THE  STORY  OF  MOBMOKISM. 
1835-1840. 
tasmnT  Smith  at  KiBTLAin>— FiBfrr  Quobum  or  Twslys  Apostlis— Th< 

KiKIIJkXB  TXMPI^E  GOMPLSXED— KiBTLAND  SaFXTT  SoO»T7  BaNK— In 

ZioK  AoAiK — ^Thb  Saihts  im  M188OUB1 — Apostasy^Zeal  AND  India* 

GBsnoN — ^Mhjtabt  Organization— The  Wab  Opens — Depredations 

OB  Both  Sides — Moybmxnts  op  Atchison,  Parks,  and  Doniphan— 

ATTinrDX  op  Booos — ^Wioht  and  Gilliam— Death  op  Patten — ^Danite 

Osoanizatioh — Obdeb  Lodge — ^Haun  Mill    Tbaoedt— Mobs    and 

MuRiA— Thb  Tables  Tdbnxd— Bogos'  Bztebxinatino  Ordbb^Luoas 

AND  Clabk  at  Fab  West — Subbendeb  op  the  Mobkons — Prisoners — 

pEimoNs   AVD   Mxmobiau— Expulsion— Gathxbino  at  Quinot-* 

Opieiobs. 

Meakwhile,  although  the  frontier  of  Zion  was  re- 
ceiviog  such  large  accessions,  the  main  body  of  the 
charch  was  still  at  Kirtland^  where  President  Smith 
remained  for  some  time. 

On  the  14th  of  February,  1835,  twelve  apostles 
were  chosen  at  Kirtland,  JBrigham  Young,  Orson 
Hyde,  and  Heber  C.  Kimball  being  of  the  number; 
likewise  a  little  later  Parley  P.  Pratt.  Thence,  the 
following  summer,  they  took  their  departure  for  the 
east,  holding  conferences  and  ordaining  and  instruct- 
ing elders  in  the  churches  throughout  New  York  and 
New  England,  and  the  organization  of  the  first  quorum 
of  seventies  was  begun.  Classes  for  instruction,  and 
a  school  of  prophets  were  commenced,  and  Sidney 
Bigdon  delivered  six  lectures  on  faith,  of  which  Joseph 
Smith  was   author.^    Preaching  on  the  steps  of  a 

'They  wete  printed  and  bound  in  Doctrine  amd  Oovenanta.  See  Hydt^$ 
Monmmimj  202;  Bemif%  Jamnu^,  504;  PraU*$  AiOobioaraphp,  139.  Mather, 
li  lyipmeoifs  Mag.,  Aug.  1880,  states  that  the  tweWe  apwtles  started  in 
Hsr. 
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Campbellite  church  at  Mentor,  Parley  P.  Pratt  -was 
mobbed  midst  music  and  rotten  eggs. 

The  temple  at  Kirtland  being  finished,  was  dedicated 
on  the  27th  of  March,  1836,  and  on  the  3d  of  April 
Joseph  and  Oliver  had  interviews  with  the  messiah, 
Moses,  Elias,  and  Elijah,  and  received  from*  them 
the  several  keys  of  priesthood,  which  insured  to  their 
possessors  power  unlimited  in  things  temporal  and 
spiritual  for  the  accomplishment  of  the  labors  assigned 
by  them  for  him  to  perform.^  The  building  of  this 
structure  by  a  few  hundred  persons,  who,  during  tho 
period  between  1832  and  1836,  contributed  voluntarily 
of  their  money,  material,  or  labor,  the  women  knitting 
and  spinning  and  making  garments  for  the  men  who 
worked  on  the  temple,  was  regarded  with  wonder 
throughout  all  northern  Ohio,  It  was  60  by  80  feet, 
occupied  a  commanding  position,  and  cost  $40,000. 

During  its  erection  the  saints  incurred  heavy  debts 
for  material  and  labor.  They  bought  farms  at  high 
prices,  making  part  payments,  and  afterward  forfeit- 
ing  them.     They   engaged   in   mercantile   pursuits, 

'  'A  square  mile  was  laid  out  in  half-acre  lots,  and  a  nnmber  of  farms 
were  bought,  the  church  farm  being  half  a  mile  down  one  of  the  most  beauti- 
ful valleys  which  it  is  possible  to  conceive  in  a  range  of  country  so  uniformly 
level.*  Mather,  in  JAftpincoU^e  Mag.,  Aug.  1880.  In  May  1833  it  was  revealed 
that  building  should  begin.  Two  houses  55  by  65  feet  each  were  ordered, 
one  for  the  presidency,  the  other  for  printing,  fiyrum  Smith  and  two  others 
were  presented  with  lots,  and  directions  were  sent  to  the  faithful  to  subscribe 
money  to  aid  in  building  a  temple  at  Kirtland.  Times  and  Seasons,  vi.  76&-70. 
Before  its  completion,  private  assemblies  were  held  at  the  houses  of  the  faith- 
ful, frequently  at  Smith's.  When  partly  finished,  schools  were  opened  in 
several  of  the  apartments.  It  was  begun  in  June  1833,  and  dedicated  March 
27,  1836.  A  bnef  description  of  the  building,  arrangement  of  interior,  etc., 
and  a  full  account  of  the  dedication  and  ordinary  services  are  given  in  Tui- 
lidge's  Women,  76,  80-95,  09-101.  Daniel  Tyler,  in  Juvenile  Iwtlruetor,  xiv. 
283;  Busch,  Gesch.  der  Aform.,  74;  Kidder's  Mormonism,  124-6.  Probably  but 
little  work  was  done  on  it  in  1833,  for  about  the  front  entrances  the  gilded 
inscription,*  Built  by  the  church  of  Jesus  Christ,  1834,'  still  shines  bright  as 
ever.  Salt  Lake  Herald,  June  6,  1877.  See  also  Smith's  account  in  Time* 
and  Seasons,  vi.  708-11,  723-6,  and  Remy's  Journey,  i  302-4.  For  cuts 
of  building,  see  Young^s  Hist,  oftlte  SereiUies,  8;  Juvenile  Instructor,  xiv.  283; 
Pratt^s  A  utobiog. ,  140.  When  nearly  finished  there  was  a  debt  on  the  building 
of  from  $15,000  to  $20,000.  Kidder's  Mormonism,  124-6.  Most  of  the  work- 
men were  de^^endent  upon  their  labor  for  their  daily  food,  which  often  con- 
sisted of  corn  meal  alone,  and  that  had  been  donated.  Juvenife  Instructor,  283. 
Writing  in  1880,  Mather  says:  *The  residences  of  Smith  and  Rig  Ion  are  al- 
most under  the  eaves  of  tho  temple,  and  the  theological  sem  nary  is  nowoocu* 
pied  by  the  methodists  for  a  church.'  LippincotCs  Mag.,  Aug.  1880L 
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6aying  mercbandise  in  New  York  and  elsewhere  in 
excess  of  their  ability  to  pay.     They  built  a  steam- 
mill,  which  proved  a  source  of  loss,  and  started  a 
bank,  but  were  unable  to  obtain  a  charter;  they  is- 
sued bills  without  a  charter,  however,  in  consequence 
of  which  they  could  not  collect  the  money  loaned, 
and  alter  a  brief  struggle,  and   during  a   period  of 
great  apostasy,  the  bank  failed.     It  was  called  the 
Kirtland  Safety  Society  Bank,  of  which  Rigdon  was 
president  and  Smith  cashier.     All  this  time,  writes 
CorriU,  "they  suffered  pride  to  arise  in  their  hearts, 
and  became  desirous  of  fine  houses  and  fine  clothes, 
and  indulged  too  much  in  these  things,  supposing  for 
a  few  months  that  they  were  very  rich."     Upon  the 
failure  of  the  bank  in  1838,  Smith  and  Bigdon  went 
to  Missouri,  leaving  the  business  in  the  hands  of  others 
to  wind  up.* 

'  *  They  also  toffered  jealousies  to  arise  amonff  them,  and  several  persons 
<iissented  from  the  church,  and  accused  the  leaders  of  the  church  with  bad 
management,  selfishness,  etc. . .  .On  the  other  hand,  the  leaders  of  the  church 
aecixaed  the  dissenters  with  dishonesty,  want  of  faith  and  righteousness, . . . 
and  this  strife  or  opposition  arose  to  a  great  height, . . .  until  Smith  and  llig- 
dcm  were  obliged  to  leave  Kirtland.'  CorriU,  in  Kidder* a  JUormonism,  126-7. 
'  s^ubaequently  they  had  a  revelation,'  another  says,  ^comnumding  them  to 
estabhah  a  bank,  which  should  swallow  up  all  other  banks.    This  was  soon 
got  into  operation  on  a  pretended  capital  ot  four  millions  of  dollars,  made  up 
of  real  estate  round  aoout  the  temple.'    John  Hyde,  Mormoniam^  201,  sajrs 
tliat  the  bank,  a  store,  and  mill  were  started  in  Aug.  1831.     Before  me  is 
one  of  their  bills,  dated  Jan.    17,    1837,  payable  to  0.  Scott,  or  bearer. 
Mather  says,  LipjimeGU*8  Mag,,  Aug.  1880:   'Richard  Hilliard,  a  leading 
merchant  of  Cleveland,  received  their  bills  for  a  few  days,  and  then  took 
possession  of  all  their  available  assets.    They  were  also  in  debt  for  their 
taims,  and  for  goods  bought  in  New  York.    The  bubble  burst,  and  many  in 
tlie  vicinity  of  Kirtland  were  among  the  sufferers.     Smith  and  Rigdon  fled 
to  Far  West,  after  having  been  tarred  and  featiiered  for  their  peculiar  the- 
ories of  finance.'    'Chaxmcey  G.  Webb  (father  of  Ann  Eliza  Young)  assisted 
ta  founding  this  bank,  giving  Smith  all  he  possessed  outside  of  his  house  and 
shop  toward  completing  the  amount  necessary  for  a  capital  on  which  to  start 
the  new  enterprise.     With  the  failure  of  tho  l»nk  Webb  lost  everything. ' 
Totng's  H'i/eNo,  19,  33,  40-41;  see  account  of  formation  of  bank  in  Ben- 
^eU*4Mormoni»m,  135-6.     'Smith  had  a  sort  of  bank  issue  on  what  was  then 
called  the  wild-cat  principle.     His  circulating  medium  had  no  redeeming 
^**D,  and  was  worthless  in  the  hands  of  the  people.'  Tucker^a  Mormonism, 
loi-5.    'Smith  had  a  revelation  from  the  Lord,  to  the  effect  that  liis  bank 
vooid  he  a  pattern  of  all  the  banks  in  the  United  States,  that  it  would 
'pcedily  break,  Bnd  that  aU  the  rest  would  follow  the  example.    The  bank 
vas closed  the  same  day.'  HaWa  Mormoniam,  19.    The  bank  failed  in  Nov. 
ISS7.  Bermf'9  Jonmeyy  i-  504;  Bwach,  Oeach.  der  Morm.,  84.     *By  means  of 
gnttaetintyand  an  actual  capital  of  about  ^,000,  they  succeeded  in  set- 
^  a&ttt  from  $50,000  to  1100,000.     The  concern  was  closed  up  after 
am,  Utah.    8 
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An  endowment  meeting,  or  solemn  assembly,  held 
in  1836  in  the  temple  at  Kirtland,  is  thus  described 
by  William  Harris :  "  It  was  given  out  that  those  who 
were  in  attendance  at  that  meeting  should  receive  an 
endowment,  or  blessing,  similar  to  that  experienced 
by  the  disciples  of  Christ  on  the  day  of  pentecost. 

flonriahiDff  3  or  4  weeks.*  Kidder^a  Mofnumitm,  128.  The  ImiMing  is  now 
occupied  oy  »  private  family.  ScUt  Lake  8,  W.  Herald,  June  6,  1877. 
*In  order  to  pay  the  debt  on  the  temple,  they  concluded  to  try  mercantile 
business,  and  ran  in  debt  in  New  York  and  elsewhere  some  $30,000  for 
foods,  and  sliortly  after,  $30,000  or  $60,000  more.  In  consequence  of  their 
Ignorance  of  business  and  eztravasanoe,  the  scheme  proved  a  failure.'  Kid' 
der'a  Momumism,  126,  128;  Smtuler^s  Hid,  Mor„  76.  ^Gilbert  and  Whit- 
ney's store  is  still  used  for  original  purposes. '  Salt  Lake  Heralds  June  6,  1877. 
'A  poorly  furnished  country  store,  where  commerce  looks  starvation  in  the 
face.'  /</.,  Nov.  17,  1877.  'Smith's  store  was  seized  and  goods  sold  in  Nov. 
1839.'  HydtB  Mormonism^  203;  BeniMWs  Mormonitm,  135.  They  also  spent 
some  thousands  of  dollars  in  building  a  steam-mill,  which  neyer  prohted 
them  anything.  Kidder's  Mortnonism,  126.  'The  skeleton  of  a  superanna- 
ated  engine  and  its  contrivances  half  buried  in  a  heap  of  ashes — the  shed  that 
covered  it  having  recently  burned  to  the  ground — marks  the  spot  where  stood 
the  oshenr  and  its  successor,  the  Mormon  eaw-mill,  at  the  foot  of  Temple 
hill.'  Sail  Lake  Herald,  Nov.  17,  1877.  Heber  0.  Kimball,  who  went  to 
Nanvoo  in  1839,  built  a  potterv  at  Kirtland,  the  ruins  of  which  were  to  be 
seen  in  1877.  Ibid,  'After  tne  temple  was  dedicated,  the  Kirtland  high 
school  was  taught  in  the  attic  story  by  H.  M.  Hawes,  prof,  of  Greek  and 
Latin.  There  were  from  130  to  140  students,  divided  into  three  depart- 
ments— the  classic,  where  only  languages  were  taught;  the  English,  where 
mathematics,  common  arithmetic,  geography,  EInglish  grammar,  and  read- 
ing and  writing  were  taught;  and  the  juvenile  department.  The  last  two 
departments  were  under  assistant  instructors.  The  school  was  begun  in  Nov. 
1836.'  TuUidge*s  Women,  99.  «0n  the  3d  floor  are  a  succession  of  small 
rooms  containinff  crippled  benches,  blackboards,  mined  waUs,  and  other 
paraphernalia,  wnich  indicated  that  at  some  period  of  the  temple's  history 
this  part  had  been  used  as  a  primary  school.'  Jsalt  Lake  8,  W,  llerald,  June 
6,  1877.  A  Hebrew  professorship  is  also  mentioned.  Remy'e  Journey,  i.  504. 
'Immediately  after  the  closing  oi  the  bank,  and  before  the  news  of  its  faU- 
uro  had  time  to  spread,  Smith  with  some  4  or  6  terriers  (understrappers  in 
the  priesthood)  went  to  Toronto,  C-uiada,  where  ho  preached,  whilst  his  fol- 
lowers circulated  the  worthless  notes  of  the  defunct  bank.  Brigham  Younxr 
also  succeeded  in  spreading  about  $10,000  of  the  paper  through  sevenS 
states. '  JIalVa  Mormonism,  19-20.  ' In  January  1838  Smith  and  Bi^on,  being 
at  Kirtland  together,  were  both  arrested  on  charees  of  swindling  in  connec- 
tion with  their  worthless  paper  bank,'  etc.  '  The  prisoners,  however,  es- 
caped from  the  sheriff  in  the  night  and  made  their  way  on  horseback  to  Mis- 
souri. '  Tucker's  Mormonism,  lo^S.  Smith  and  Bigdon  ran  away  on  the  night 
of  Jon.  12,  1838.  Hyde^s  Mormonism,  203.  'A  new  year  dawned  upon  the 
church  nt  KirUand,'  writes  Smith,  'in  all  the  bitterness  of  the  spirit  of 
apostate  mobocracy,  which  continued  to  rage  and  grow  hotter  and  hotter, 
until  Elder  Bigdon  and  myself  were  obliged  to  flee  from  its  deadly  influence, 
as  did  the  apostles  and  prophets  of  old,  and  as  Jesus  said,  "When  they  per- 
secute you  in  one  city,  dee  ye  to  another;"  and  on  the  evening  of  the  12to  of 
January,  about  ten  o'clock,  we  left  Kirtland  on  horseback  to  escape  mob 
violence,  which  was  about  to  burst  upon  us,  under  the  color  of  legal  procesB 
to  cover  their  hellish  designs  and  save  tliemselves  from  tbe  just  judgment  of 
the  law.' 


AFPAIB3  m  MISSOUBL  11< 

When  the  day  arrived  great  numbers  convened  fronl 
the  different  churches  m  the  country.     They  spent 
the  day   in  fasting  and  prayer,  and  in  washing  and 
perfuming  their  bodies;  they  also  washed  their  feet, 
and  anointed  their  heads  with  what  they  called  holy 
oil,  and  pronounced  blessings.     In  the  evening  they 
met  for  the  endowment.     The  fast  was  then  broken." 
Midsummer  of  1837  saw  Parley  P.  Pratt  in  New 
York  city,  where  he  printed  the  first  edition  of  his  Voice 
of  Warning^  and  where  he  labored  with  great  earnest- 
ness, at  first  under  many  discouragements,  later  with 
signal  success.     After  that  he  went  once  more  to 
Missouri.     Others  were  going  in  the  same  direction 
from  Kirtland  and  elsewhere  during  the  entire  period 
between  1831  and  1838.     The  Messenger  and  Advocate 
having  been  discontinued,  the  Elder's  Journal  was 
started  by  Joseph   Smith  in  Kirtland  in  October 
1837. 

After  the  ^meutes  which  occurred  in  Jackson  county 
in  the  autumn  of  1833,  as  before  related,  the  saint; 
escaped  as  best  they  were  able  to  Clay  county,  where 
they  were  kindly  received.  Some  tooK  up  their  abode 
in  Lafayette  and  Van  Buren  counties,  and  a  few  in 
Eay  and  Clinton  counties.*  For  their  lands,  stocky 
furniture,  buildings,  and  other  property  destroyed  in 
Jackson  county,  they  received  little  or  no  compensa* 
tion;  on  the  contrary,  some  who  went  back  for  their 
effects  were  caught  and  beaten.*    Nevertheless,  there 

'It  ooosisted  of  4,000  copies.  The  author  states  that  ' it  has  since  been 
paUiabed  and  repabliahed  in  America  and  Europe,  till  some  40,000  or  60,000 
copies  have  not  been  sufficient  to  supply  the  demand.*  PraU*s  Autobiography, 
184. 

*Most  of  these  fled  into  Clay  oo.,  where  thev  were  reoeired  with  some 
4^ree  of  kindness,  and  encampea  on  the  banks  of  the  Missouri.  Those  who 
went  into  Van  Buren  and  Lafayette  counties  were  soon  expelled,  and  had  to 
Bwre.  PraU's  PerBeaUion,  61;  M<ukay*»  Mormons,  78;  Times  and  Seasons, 
Y^  913L  The  Mfasonri  Biver  bends  to  the  east  as  it  enters  the  state,  and  runs 
in  a  generally  east  direction  through  tiie  western  counties.  Jackson  cu.  is 
hniDMiately  south  of  CHay — the  nver  being  the  dividing  line— and  Van 
Azneo  has  next  south  of  Jackson.  All  west  of  the  state  line  was  Indian  ter- 
i^ttoiy,  as  I  have  aaid.     See  map,  p.  121  this  vol. 

'The  Jackson  oo.  exiles  being  m  a  destitute  condition,  a  conference  was 
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were  three  years  of  comparative  rest  for  the  people  of 
God,  the  effect  of  which  soon  appeared  in  Zion's 
wilderness. 

The  men  of  Missouri  were  quite  proud  of  what  they 
had  done;  they  were  satisfied  on  the  whole  with  the 
results,  and  though  their  influence  was  still  felt,  no 
further  violence  was  offered  till  the  summer  of  1836. 
Then  the  spirit  of  mobocracy  again  appeared.  The 
Jackson-county  boys  had  served  themselves  well; 
why  should  they  not  help  their  neighbors?  So  they 
crossed  the  river,  in  small  squads  at  first,  and  began 
to  stir  up  enmity,  often  insulting  and  plundering  their 
victims,  until  the  people  of  Clay  county,  fearing 
actions  yet  worse,  held  a  meeting,  and  advised  the 
saints  to  seek  another  home.^ 

For  their  unrelenting  hostility  toward  the  latter- 
day  saints,  for  the  services  rendered  to  their  country 
in  defying  its  laws  and  encouraging  the  outrages  upon 
citizens  at  Independence  and  elsewhere  during  the 
first  Mormon  troubles  in  Missouri,  Boggs  was  made 
governor  of  that  state,  Lucas  major-general,  and 
Wilson  brigadier-general.®  After  his  election,  as  be- 
fore, Boggs  did  not  hesitate  to  let  it  be  known  that 

held  at  P.  P.  Pratt's  house  in  Clay  oo.  (some  time  daring  the  winter  of  183^ 
4— date  not  given),  at  which  it  was  resolved  to  appeal  to  Smith,  at  Kirtland, 
for  aid  and  counsel;  and  P.  P.  Pratt  and  Lyman  Wight,  having  volunteered 
their  services,  were  despatched  with  the  message.  Starting  from  Liberty  on 
Feb.  1,  1834,  on  horseback,  but  penniless,  on  a  journey  of  from  1,000  to  1,500 
miles,  through  a  country  but  partiallv  settled,  they  arrived  at  their  destina- 
tion early  in  the  spring  with  plenty  of  money  received  from  friends  along  their 
route.  PraJWs  Autobiog.^  114-16;  Utah  Pioneers^  33d  Aniverscury,  17;  jSorne*8 
Migrationtf  MS.,  3;  Young*a  \Voman*B  ExperienefB,  MS.,  2. 

^  'From  threats,  public  meetings  were  called,  resolutions  were  passed,  ven- 
geance and  destruction  were  threatened,  and  affairs  again  assumed  a  fearful 
attitude.'  Cor,  Joseph  Smith,  etc.,  5,  See  also  Greene^a  Facta,  12.  *  A  meet- 
ing of  the  citizens  was  held  at  Liberty  on  the  29th  of  June,  1836,  in  which 
these  matters  were  taken  into  consideration.  The  Mormons  were  reminded 
of  the  circumstances  under  which  they  were  received,  and  requested  to  leave, 
time  >>einff  given  them  to  harvest  their  crops  and  dispose  of  their  property. 
Fortunately  for  all  concerned,  the  saints. .  .agreed  to  leave  on  the  terms  pro- 
posed, denying  strenuously  that  they  had  ever  tampered  with  the  slaves,  or 
had  any  idea  of  exciting  an  Lidian  war.'  Ferris^  Utah  and  the  Mormona,  82-3. 

^  These  officers  'all  very  readily  received  their  commissions  from  their  ac- 
complice, Gov.  Boggs;  and  thus  corruption,  rebellion,  and  conspiracy  had 
spread  on  every  side,  being  fostered  and  encouraged  by  a  laige  majority  of 
the  state;  and  thus  treason  Decamo  generaL*  Pratt  a  PeraeaUion,  55-0. 
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any  reports  of  inisconduct,however exaggerated,  would, 
if  possible,  be  accepted  as  reliable.     Such  reports  werj 
accordingly  circulated,  and  without  much  regard  to 
truth.     Right  or  wrong,  law  or  no  law,  and  whether 
in  accord  with  the  letter  or  spirit  of  the  constitution 
or  government  of  the  United  States  or  not,  the  peo- 
ple of  Missouri  had  determined  that  they  would  go 
any  length  before  they  would  allow  the  saints  to 
obtain  political  ascendency  in  that  quarter.     It  was 
well  understood  that  war  on  the  Mormons,  war  on 
their  civil,  political,  and  religious  rights,  nay,  on  their 

Eresence  as  members  of  the  commonwealth,  or  if  need 
e  on  their  lives,  was  part  of  the  policy  of  the  admin- 
istration. 

Thereupon  the  Mormons  petitioned  the  legislature 
to  assign  them  a  place  of  residence,  and  the  thinly 
populated  region  afterward  known  as  Caldwell  county 
was  designated.  Moving  there,  they  bought  the  claims 
of  most  of  the  inhabitants,  and  entered  several  sections 
of  government  lands.  Almost  every  member  of  the 
society  thus  became  a  landholder,  some  having  eighty 
acres,  and  some  forty.  A  town  was  laid  out,  called 
Far  West,  which  was  made  the  county  seat;  they  were 
allowed  to  organize  the  government  of  the  county,  and 
to  appoint  from  among  their  own  people  the  officers.* 
Again  they  found  peace  for  a  season,  during  which 
their  numbers  increased,  while  settlements  were  made 
in  Daviess  county  and  elsewhere.^®  Those  in  Daviess 
county  were  on  terms  of  amity  with  their  gentile  neigh- 
bors. Wight  was  there,  and  when  Smith  and  Rigdon 
arrived  from  the  east  they  laid  out  a  town  named  Diah- 
man,"  which  soon  rivalled  Gallatin,  and  gradually  the 

'Jblin  ^de,  MormonUm,  203,  says  that  on  their  arrival  in  Miasonri, 
Smith  and  Kigdon  began  'to  scatter  the  saints  in  order  to  obtain  political 
aseeodency  in  other  counties.' 

"Of  tne  officers  then  appointed,  two  of  the  judges,  thirteen  magistrates, 

iff  tbe  military  officers,  ana  the  county  clerk  were  Mormons.     *  These  steps 

vere  taken,  be  it  carefully  observed,  by  the  advice  of  the  state  legislature, 

tod  tbe  officers  were  appointed  in  tho  manner  directed  by  law.'  Oreene^B 

Farts^  JdL     The  gentiles  murmur  because  oi  their  being  under  Mormon  rule. 

BfffU's  Mormonism,  ^-  ..,,.,         .  , 

u  <Sitix^  isave  it  the  name  of  Adamondiamon,  which  he  said  was  formerly. 
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people  of  Daviess,  like  the  rest,  began  to  war  upon 
the  Mormons," 

To  add  to  the  ever-thickening  troubles  of  the 
prophet,  a  schism  broke  out  in  the  church  about  this 
time,  and  there  were  apostates  and  deserters,  some 
because  of  disappointed  ambition,  and  some  from  shame 
of  what  they  now  regarded  as  a  delusion,  but  all  carry- 
ing away  with  them  vindictive  feelings  toward  their 
former  associates,  whom  they  did  not  hesitate  to  de- 
nounce as  liars,  thieves,  counterfeiters,  and  everything 
that  is  vile.  Among  these  were  Joseph's  old  friends 
Martin  Harris,  Oliver  Cowdery,  and  David  Whitmer, 
the  three  witnesses  to  the  book  of  Mormon ;  Orsoa 
Hyde,  Thomas  B.  Marsh,  and  W.  W.  Phelps  also 
•eceding.^ 

siTen  to  a  certain  valley  where  Adam,  previons  to  his  death,  called  his  chil- 
dren together  and  blcsaed  them.'  Coirut$  Biifif  Hidoryfy  in  Kidder^a  Mormon- 
igm,  131.  *  The  earth  was  divided,'  says  Mr  Richards,  'all  the  land  being 
together  and  all  the  water.  Adam  dwelt  there  with  his  people  for  some  time 
previous  to  his  death.  Adam  constmcted  an  altar  there,  and  it  was  thera 
that  he  bestowed  his  final  blessings  upon  his  descendants.'  The  place  was 
also  called  Adam-On-Diahman,  Adam-on-di-ahman,  and  again  Diahman.  The 
sepond  of  these  names  appears  to  have  been  the  one  in  use  among  the  saints. 
After  the  foundations  of  the  temple  at  Far  West  were  relaid,  lietween  mid- 
night of  the  25th  and  dawn  of  the  26th  of  April,  1839,  the  quornm  sang  the 
song  which  they  called  Adam-on-di-ahman.  TuUidge*a  L{fe  q/*  Brighoua 
Young, 

"  They  were  afraid  the  Mormons  would  'rule  the  county,  and  they  did 
not  like  to  live  under  the  laws  and  administration  of  Jo  Smitn.'  Ibid, 

^The  first  three  were  themselves  accused  of  counterfeiting  coin,  and  de- 
fiunins  Smith's  character;  and  others  chaived  Smith  with  '  being  accessory  to 
sovcr^  murders  and  many  thefts,  and  of  designins  to  rule  that  part  of  the 
state  of  Missouri,  and  eventually  the  whole  repuolic'  Hyde's  Mormonism^ 
904;  Maekay's  The  Mormons,  86.  *At  Independence,  Rigdon  publicly 
charged  Oliver  Cowdery  and  David  Whitmer  with  being  connected  with  a 
gang  of  counterfeiters,  etc.  Cowdery  was  afterward  arraigned  before  the 
church,  and  found  guilty  of  "disgracing  the  church  by  being  counected  with 
the  bogus  business,  as  common  report  says."'  Tucker's  Origin  and  Prog. 
Jdor,,  158-9.  *  Brother  Turley  could  not  be  surpassed  at  ^'bogits,**  A  presa 
was  prepared,  and  the  money,  composed  of  zinc,  glass,  etc.,  coated  with  sil- 
ver, was  executed  in  the  best  style.  Imitations  both  of  gold  and  silver  were 
in  general  circulation  and  very  difficult  to  detect.  In  fact,  for  a  time,  scarcely 
any  other  circulating  medium  was  to  be  found  among  them.'  When  leaving 
Illinois  for  Council  Blufis,  Hall  carried  in  his  wagon  for  some  distance  on  the 
way  a  bogus  press,  which  was  afterwards  sold  on  credit  in  Missouri,  but  the 
seller  never  got  bis  money,  being  afraid  to  go  for  it.  HeUTs  Mor,,  20-1. 
Hall,  who  was  a  Mormon  from  1840  to  1847,  mentions  this  counterfeiting  in 
oonnection  with  the  Kirtland  bank  swindle,  but  does  not  state  when  the  work 
was  begun.  It  may  have  originated  in  Kirtland,  but  probably  was  not  car- 
ried on  to  any  great  extent  before  the  migration  to  Illinois.  These  rambling 
and  general  charges  should  be  received  with  every  aUowance.     *From  some 
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kt  Far  West  on  the  4th  of  July,  1838,  assemble 
from  the  surrounding  districts  thousands  of  the  saints, 
to  lay  the  comer-stone  of  a  temple  of  God,  and  to  de- 
clare their  rights  as  citizens  of  the  commonwealth  to 
safety  and  protection,  as  promised  by  the  constitution. 
They  are  liated  and  despised,  though  they  break  not 
the  laws  of  God ;  they  are  hunted  down  and  killed, 
though  they  break  not   the   laws  of  the  land.     To 
others  their  faith  is  odious,  their  words  are  odious, 
their  persons  and  their  actions  are  altogether  detest- 
able.    They  are  not  idlers,  or  drunkards,  or  thieves, 
or  murderers;  they  are  diligent  in  business  as  well 
as  fervent  in  spirit,  yet  they  are  devils;  they  worship 
what  they  choose  and  in  their  own  way,  like  the  dis- 
senters in  Germany,  the  quakers  in  Pennsylvania,  and 
the  pilgrims  from  England,  yet  their  spiritual  father  is 
Satan.     And  now,  though  thus  marked  for  painful 
oppression  by  their  fellow-citizens,  they  come  together 
on  the  birthday  of  the  nation  to  raise  the  banner  of 
the  nation,  and  under  it  to  declare  their  solemn  pre- 
rogative  to   the   enjoyment  of  life,  liberty,  and  the 
pursuit  of  happiness,  to  the  maintainance  of  which 
they  stand  ready  to  pledge  their  lives,  their  fortunes, 
and  their  sacred  honor.     This  they  do.     They  raise 
the  pole  of  liberty;  they  unfold  the  banner  of  liberty; 
they  register  their  vows.     Is  it  all  in  irony?     Is  it  all 
a  mockery  1     Or  is  it  the  displeasure  of  omnipotence, 
i^hich  is  now  displayed  because  of  the  rank  injustice 
wrought  by  the  sons  of  belial  under  this  sacred  em- 
blem?    God  knoweth.     We  know  only  that  out  of 
heaven  comes  fire,  blasting  the  ofltering  of  the  saints  I" 

(itttaot  bulk/  cootiDued  Hall,  'they  would  buy  (juautities  of  its  unsigned 
baok  notes,  which  they  took  home,  and  after  having  them  signed  by  com- 
petent artists,  pLiced  in  circuh&tion.  In  procuring  these  bills,  no  persons  met» 
TJie  package  would  be  left  by  a  window  of  the  bank,  with  a  pane  out,  and 
the  package  token  and  its  price  left  by  the  purchaser. ' 

^**Ia  a  day  or  two  after  these  transactions,  the  thunder  rolled  in  awful 

majesty  over  the  city  **t  Far  West,  and  the  arrows  of  lightning  fell  from  the 

chads,  and  shiFeredftbe  liberty  pole  from  top  to  bottom;  thus  manifesting  to 

Aiaiiy  that  there  was  an  end  to  liberty  and  law  in  that  state,  and  that  our 

little  city  strove  in  vain  to  maintain  the  liberties  of  a  country  which  was  ruled 

hy  nickedneas  and  rebellion.'  Pi'aU*8  PeraectUion,  67. 
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Sidney  Rigdon  delivered  the  oration  on  this  occa^ 
eion;  and  being  an  American  citizen,  and  one  of  the 
founders  of  an  American  religion,  it  was  perhaps  nat- 
ural for  him  to  indulge  in  a  little  Fourth-of-July  ora- 
tory; it  was  natural,  but  under  the  circumstances  it 
was  exceedingly  impolitic.  "We  take  God  to  wit- 
ness," cries  Sidney,  "  and  the  holy  angels  to  witness 
this  day,  that  we  warn  all  men,  in  the  name  of  Jesus 
Christ,  to  come  on  us  no  more  forever.  The  man  or 
the  set  of  men  who  attempt  it,  do  it  at  the  expense  of 
their  lives;  and  that  mob  that  comes  on  us  to  disturb 
us,  there  shall  be  between  us  and  them  a  war  of  ex- 
termination, for  we  will  follow  them  till  the  last  drop 
of  their  blood  is  spilled,  or  else  they  will  have  to  exter- 
minate us;  for  we  will  carry  the  war  to  their  own 
houses,  and  their  own  families,  and  one  party  or  the 
other  shall  be  utterly  destroyed." 

On  the  8th  of  July  there  was  a  revelation  on  tithing. 
Early  in  August  a  conference  was  held  at  Diahman, 
and  a  military  company,  called  the  Host  of  Israel, 
was  organized  after  the  manner  of  the  priesthood,  in- 
cluding all  males  of  eighteen  years  and  over.  There 
were  captains  of  ten,  of  fifty,  and  of  a  hundred;,  the 
organization  included  the  entire  military  force  of  the 
church,  as  had  the  Kirtland  army  previously  a  part 
of  it.^* 

At  length  the  storm  burst.  The  state  election  of 
1838  was  held  in  Daviess  county  at  the  town  of  G-al- 
latin  on  the  6th  of  August.  Soon  after  the  polls 
were  opened,  William  Peniston,  candidate  for  the  leg- 
islature, mounted  a  barrel  and  began  to  speak,  attack- 
ing the  Mormons  with  degrading  epithets,  calling 
them  horse-thieves  and  robbers,  and  swearing  they 
should  not  vote  in  that  county.  Samuel  Brown,  a 
Mormon,  who  stood  by,  pronounced  the  charges  un- 
true, and  said  that  for  one  he  should  vote.  Im- 
mediately Brown  was  struck  by  one  Weldin,  whose 
arm,  in  attempting  to  repeat  the  blow,  was  caught  by 

"  'Every  man  obeyed  the  call.'  Lee*s  Mormonism,  57. 


WABBGOxm. 


aoother  Mormon,  named  Durfee.  Thereupon  eight 
or  ten  men,  with  cluhs  and  stones,  fell  upou  Durfee, 
whose  friends  rallied  to  his  assistance,  and  the  fight 
became  general,    but  with  indecisive  results.     The 

Mormons  voted,  however,  and  the  rest  of  the  day 

passed  quietly. 


Thk  Wab  in  Uiagotrsi. 


On  the  next  day  two  or  three  of  Peniston's  party, 
in  order  it  was  said  to  stir  up  the  saints  to  violence, 
rode  over  to  Far  West,  one  after  another,  and  re- 
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ported  a  battle  as  having  been  fought  at  Gallatin,  in 
which  several  of  the  fraternity  were  killed.  Consider- 
able excitement  followed  the  announcement,  and  sev- 
eral parties  went  to  Diahman  to  learn  the  truth  of 
the  matter.  Ascertaining  the  facts,  and  being  desir- 
ous of  preventing  further  trouble,  one  of  the  brethren 
went  to  the  magistrate,  Adam  Black,  and  proposed 
bonds  on  both  sides  to  keep  the  peace.  The  proposition 
was  accepted,  Joseph  Smith  and  Lyman  Wight  sign- 
ing for  the  Mormons,  and  Black  for  the  gentiles. 
The  Mormons  then  returned  to  Far  West;  but  the 
people  of  Daviess  county,  not  approving  the  ac- 
tion of  the  magistrate,  disputed  Black's  right  to  bind 
them;  whereupon,  to  appease  them.  Black  went  to 
the  circuit  judge  and  obtained  a  writ  for  the  arrest 
of  Smith  and  Wight  on  a  charge  of  having  forced  him, 
by  threats  of  violence,  to  sign  the  agreement.  Brought 
before  Judge  King  at  Gallatin,  Smith  and  Wight 
were  released  on  their  own  recognizances. 

Nevertheless  the  excitement  increased.  In  Daviess 
and  adjacent  counties,  three  hundred  gentiles  met  and 
armed.  The  Mormons  saj''  that  the  gentiles  made 
prisoners,  and  shot  and  stole  cattle,  and  the  gentiles 
say  that  the  Mormons  did  the  same.**  Finally  affairs 
became  so  alarming  that  Major-General  Atchison  con- 
cluded to  call  out  the  militia  of  Bay  and  Clay  coun- 
ties, under  command  of  generals  Doniphan  and  Parks, 
the  latter  being  stationed  in  Daviess  county.*'  Their 
purposes  in  that  quarter  being  thus  defeated,  the  men 
of  Missouri  threw  themselves  on  a  small  settlement  of 
saints  at  Dewitt,  where  they  were  joined  by  a  party 
with  a  six-pounder  from  Jackson  county.     Setting  fire 

^'In  Daviess  coanty  the  saints  killed  between  100  and  203  hogs  and  a 
number  of  cattle,  took  at  least  forty  or  fifty  stands  of  honey,  and  ct  the  same 
time  destroyed  several  fields  of  com.  The  word  was  out  that  the  Loixl  had 
consecrated  through  the  bishop  the  spoils  unto  his  host.  Harris*  Momionism 
Portrayed,  30-1. 

''*0ne  thousand  men  were  then  ordered  into  service  under  the  command 
of  Major-Gcneral  Atchison  and  brigadier-generals  Parks  and  Doniphan. 
These  marched  to  Daviess  co.,  and  remained  in  sen'ice  thirty  days.  But 
judging  from  the  result,  they  had  no  iuteution  of  coming  in  contact  with  the 
mob,  but  only  to  make  a  show  of  defending:  one  neighborhood  while  the  mob 
was  allowed  to  attack  another.'  PraU's  Autobiography,  191. 
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io  the  houses,  they  drove  off  the  inmates  and  destroyed 
tiaeL'  pTx>perty.      General  Parks  then  moved  his  troops 
to  Dewitt,  but  found  the  mob  too  many  for  him.     They 
openly  defied  him,  would  make  no  compromise,  and 
swore  "they  would  drive  the  Mormons  from  Daviess 
to  Caldwell,  and  from  Caldwell  to  hell."     General 
Atchison  then  went  to  Dewitt  and  told  the  Mormons 
that  his  men  were  so  disaffected"  that  they  had  better 
apply  for  protection  to  Governor  Boggs.     This  official 
returned  answer  that,  as  they  had  brought  the  war 
upon  themselves,  they  must  fight  their  own  battles, 
and  not  look  to  him  for  help.     Thereupon  they  aban- 
doned the  place,  and  fled  to  Far  West. 

In  order  to  intercept  the  mob  General  Doniphan 
entered  Daviess  county  with  two  hundred  men,  and 
thence  proceeded  to  Far  West,  where  he  camped  for 
the  night.  In  consultation  with  the  civil  and  military 
officers  of  the  place,  who,  though  Mormons,  were 
nevertheless  commissioned  by  the  state,  Doniphan 
advised  them  to  arm  and  march  to  Daviess  county 
and  defend  their  brethren  there.  Acting  on  this  ad- 
vice, all  armed,  some  going  to  Daviess  county  and 
some  remaining  at  Far  West.^  The  former  were  met 
by  Parks,  who  inquired  of  them  all  particulars. 
Shortly  afterward  some  families  came  in  from  beyond 
Grand  River,  who  stated  that  they  had  been  driven 
away  and  their  houses  burned  by  a  party  under  C. 
Gilliam.**  Parks  then  ordered  Colonel  Wight,  who 
held  a  commission  under  him  as  commander  of  the 

"'At  lenffth  the  general  (Atchison)  informed  the  citizens  that  his  forces 
▼ers  so  smaS,  and  manv  of  them  so  mnch  in  favor  of  the  insurrectionists, 
tiat  it  was  useless  to  look  any  longer  to  them  for  protection . . .  After  the 
cvaeaation  of  Devntt^  irhen  our  citizens  were  officially  notified  thattliey  must 
pnytect  themselyes,.  ..they  assembled  in  Far  West  to  the  number  of  one 
tiuMiaand  men,  or  thereabout,  and  resolved  to  defend  their  rights  to  the  last.' 
PmiCi  Autobiography,  192-3. 

^  'The  Mormons  in  Caldwell  were  the  regular  state  militia  for  that  county, 
sod  were  at  tiie  time  acting  under  the  legal  authorities  of  the  county. '  Oreene^B 

**A  noted  company  of  banditti,  under  the  command  of  Cornelius  Gilliam, 

viio  had  long  infested  our  borders  and  been  notorious  for  their  murders  and 

dating  robberies,  and  who  painted  themselves  as  Indian  warriors,  came 

pooni^in  from  t^e  west  to  strengthen  the  camp  of  the  enemy.'  PraU*s  Au* 

Moffrapky,  202. 
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Mormon  militia,  to  disperse  the  party,  which  was 
done,  and  the  cannon  in  their  possession  seized,  with- 
out firing  a  shot.  Spreading  into  other  counties,  Gil- 
liam's men  raised  everywhere  the  cry  that  the  Mor- 
mons were  killing  people  and  burning  property. 

Soon  afterward  the  Mormon  militia  returned  from 
Daviess  county  to  Far  West,  where  they  learned  that  a 
large  force  under  Samuel  Bogart,  a  methodist  clergy- 
man, was  plundering  and  burning  houses  south  of 
that  point,  m  Kay  county,  and  had  taken  three  men 
prisoners,  one  only  of  whom  was  a  Mormon.  Elias 
Higbee,  county  judge,  ordered  the  Mormon  militia 
under  Captain  Patten ^^  to  retake  the  prisoners.  In 
passing  through  a  wood  Patten  came  without  know- 
ing it  upon  the  encampment  of  Bogart,  whose  guard 
fired  without  warning,  killing  one  of  Patten's  men. 
Patten  then  attacked,  routing  Bogart's  force,  but  not 
preventing  the  shooting  of  the  Mormon  prisoner, 
though  he  afterward  recovered.  In  the  charge  one 
man  was  killed,  and  Patten  and  one  other  were  mor- 
tally wounded.    The  company  captured  forty  wagons.^ 

About  this  time  arose  the  mysterious  and  much 
dreaded  band  that  finally  took  the  name  of  Danites, 
or  sons  of  Dan,  concerning  which  so  much  has  been 
said  while  so  little  is  known,  some  of  the  Mormons 
even  denying  its  existence.  But  of  this  there  is  no 
question.  Says  Burton:  "The  Danite  band,  a  name 
of  fear  in  the  Mississippi  Valley,  is  said  by  anti- 
Mormons  to  consist  of  men  between  the  ages  of  sev- 
enteen and  forty-nine.  They  were  originally  termed 
Daughters  of  Gideon,  Destroying  Angels — the  gentiles 
say  devils — ^and,  finally.  Sons  of  Dan,  or  Danites,  from 
one  of  whom  was  prophesied  he  should  be  a  serpent  in 
the  path.     They  were  organized  about  1837  under  D. 

*^  Pratt,  Persecution^  68,  says  that  the  detachment  was  under  the  com- 
mand of  Cap^in  Diirpbey,  aided  by  Patten. 

'^  *  Tho  enemy  had  left  their  iioraeSf  saddles,  camp,  and  baggage  in  the  con- 
fusion of  their  flight,  which  fell  into  oar  hands. '  PtqUCh  Persecution,  72.  *  We 
delivered  tho  horses  and  spoils  of  the  enemy  to  Col.  Hincide,  the  commaiid- 
ing  oi&cer  of  the  regiment.    /</.,  74. 
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W.  Patten,  popularly  called  Captain  Fearnot,  for  the 
purpose  of  dealing  as  avengers  of  blood  with  gentiles; 
in  fact,  they  formed  a  kind  of  death  society,  despera- 
does, thugs,  haslishashiyun — in  plain  English,  assas- 
sins in  the  name  of  the  Lord.  The  Mormons  declare 
categorically  the  -whole  and  every  particular  to  be  the 
calumnious  invention  of  the  impostor  and  arch  apos- 
tate, Mr  John  C.  Bennett."* 

John  Hyde,  a  seceder,  states  that  the  Danite  band, 
or  the  United  Brothers  of  Gideon,  was  organized  on 
the  4th  of  July,  1838,  and  was  placed  under  the  com- 
mand of  the  apostle  David  Patten,  who  for  the  pur- 
pose assumed  the  name  of  Captain  Fearnot.** 

^  John  Corrill  lUiyB  that  aome  time  in  June  a  secret  society  was  fonned  of 
ft  few  individaals  who  should  be  agreed  in  all  things,  and  stand  by  each  other, 
light  or  wrong,  under  aU  circumstances.    Next  to  God  was  the  tirst  presi- 
dency; and  they  bound  themselves  by  the  most  solemn  covenants  before  the 
aluughty  that  the  presidency  should  be  obeyed.     'Who  started  this  society 
I  know  not,"  writes  Corrill;  'but  Doctor  Samson  Arvard  was  the  most  promi- 
nent leader  and  instructor,  and  was  assisted  by  others.     The  first  presidency 
did  not  seem  to  have  much  to  do  with  it, . .  .but  I  thought  they  stood  as  wire- 
woikera  behind  the  curtain.*    'Arvard  was  very  forward  and  indefatigable  in 
accomplishing  their  purposes,  for  he  devoted  his  whole  talents  to  it,  and  spared 
DO  pains;  and,  I  thought,  was  as  grand  a  villain  as  his  wit  and  ability  would  ad- 
mit of .  .  .They  nm  into  awful  extremes/  seeming  to  think  that  they  were  called 
upon  toexecutethe  judgmentsof  Grodon  all  their  enemies.     '  Dr  Ai  vard  received 
cmlers  from  Smith,  Rigdon,  and  company  to  destroy  the  paper  containing  the 
ooostitntion  of  the  Danite  society,  as,  if  it  should  be  discovered,  it  would  be 
considered  treasonable.    He  did  not,  however,  obey  the  orders,  but  after  he 
was  made  prisoner  he  handed  it  to  General  Clark.*  Kiddtr^e  Mormonism,  143. 
The  constitution  is  published  in  BenneU's  Mormonism  Exposed,  2G5.     'The 
oath  hy  which  the  Danites  were  bound  in  Missouri  was  altered  in  a  secret 
oooncif  of  the  inquisition  at  Nauvoo  so  as  to  read:  "In  the  name  of  Jesus 
Christ,  the  Son  of  God,  I  do  solemnly  obligate  myself  ever  to  regard  the 
fH!ophet  and  first  presidency  of  the  church  of  Jesus  Christ  of  Latter-Dav 
tfaints,  as  the  supreme  head  of  the  church  on  earth,  and  to  obey  them  in  all 
things  the  same  as  the  supreme  God;  that  I  will  stand  by  my  brethren  in 
dai^cr  or  difficulty,  and  wUl  uphold  the  presidency,  right  or  wrong;  and  that 
I  will  ever  conceal,  and  never  reveal,  the  secret  purposes  of  this  society, 
called  the  Daughter  of  Zion.    Should  I  ever  do  the  same,  I  hold  my  life  as 
the  forfeiture,  in  a  caldron  V>f  boiling  oil.  ***  Id.,  267.    The  origin  of  the  name 
Dsngliter  of  Zion  may  be  found  in  Micah  iv.  13. 

*^ Hyde's  Mormanism,  104.  In  Id.,  104-S,  Hyde  writesas  follows:  'When 
the  citizens  of  Carroll  and  Daviess  counties.  Mo. ,  began  to  threaten  the  Mormons 
with  expulsion  in  183S,  a  death  society  was  organized  under  the  direction  of 
Sidney  Kigdon,  and  with  tho  sanction  of  Smith.  Its  first  captain  was  Captain 
Fesisot)  aDas  David  Patten,  an  apostle.  Its  object  was  the  punishment  of  the 
^^^xiona  Some  tinie  elapsed  before  finding  a  suitable  name.  They  desired 
M  that  shooid  seem  to  combine  spiritual  authority  with  a  suitable  sound. 
^'^^  i^*  iS,  fwniehed  the  Brat  name.  *  'Arise  and  thresh,  O  daughter  of  Zioo  t 
%  1  will  mike  tby  bom  iron,  and  thy  hoofs  brass;  and  thou  shall  beat  in 
f^*^^  QiBQy  rwiniA-  and  X  ^^^^  consecrate  their  gain  unto  the  Lord,  and 
^'^^■o^taacinato  tho  X/orU  of  tho  whole  earth."    This  furnished  them  with 
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It  is  the  opinion  of  some  that  the  Danite  band,  or 
Destroying  Angels  as  again  they  are  called,  was  or- 
ganized at  the  recommendation  of  the  governor  of  Mis- 
souri as  a  means  of  self-defence  against  persecutions 
in  that  state.^  Thomas  B.  Marsh,  late  president  of 
the  twelve  apostles,  and  president  of  the  church  at 
Far  West,  but  now  a  dissenter,  having  "abandoned 
the  faith  of  the  Mormons  from  a  conviction  of  their 
immorality  and  impiety,"  testifies  that  in  October, 
1838,  they  "had  a  meeting  at  Far  West,  at  which  they 
appointed  a  company  of  twelve,  by  the  name  of  the 
Destruction  Company,  for  the  purpose  of  burning  and 
destroying."** 

The  apostate  Bennett  gives  a  number  of  names  by 
which  the  same  society,  or  divisions  of  it,  were  known, 
such  as  Daughter  of  Zion,  Big  Fan,*^  "inasmuch  as  it 
fanned  out  the  chaff  from  the  wheat,"  Brother  of 
Gideon,  Destructive,  Flying  Angel.  The  explana- 
tion of  Joseph,  the  prophet,  was  that  one  Doctor 
Sampson  Arvard,  who  after  being  a  short  time  in  the 
church,  in  order  to  add  to  his  importance  and  influence 
secretly  initiated  the  order  of  Danites,  and  held  meet- 

%  pretext;  it  accurately  described  their  inteatiooB,  and  they  called  themselTes 
the  Daughters  of  Zion.  Some  ridicule  was  made  at  these  bearded  and  bloody 
daughters,  and  the  name  did  not  sit  easily.  Destroying  Angeb  came  next; 
the  Big  Fan  of  the  thresher  that  should  thoroughly  pui^  the  floor  was  tried 
and  dropped.  Genesis,  xlix.  17,  furnished  the  name  that  they  finally  anumed. 
The  verse  is  quite  sieoificant:  '*  Dan  shall  be  a  serpent  by  the  way,  an  adder  in 
the  path,  that  biteth  the  horse's  heels,  so  that  his  rider  shall  fah  backwxurd.*' 
The  sons  of  Dan  was  the  style  they  adopted;  and  many  have  been  the  times 
that  they  have  been  adders  m  the  path,  and  many  a  man  haa  fallen  backward^ 
and  has  been  seen  no  more.' 

»  See  Smucker'a  HUt.  Mor.,  108. 

**  *  The  members  of  this  order  were  placed  under  the  most  sacred  obliga- 


tions that  language  could  invent. .  .to  stand  by  each  other  unto  death, . .  .to 
sustain,  protect,  defend,  and  ob^  the  leaders  of  the  church  under  any  and 
all  circumstances  unto  death.*    To  divulge  a  Danite  secret  was  death.   There 


were  signs  and  tokens,  the  refusal  to  respect  which  was  death.  'This  siffn 
or  token  of  distress  is  made  by  placing  the  right  hand  on  the  right  side  of  lae 
face,  with  the  points  of  the  fingers  upwards,  shovinff  the  hand  upwards  until 
the  ear  is  snug  up  between  the  thumb  and  forefinger.^  Lee^s  Mcrmonitm^  57-S. 
"  'The  society  was  instituted  for  the  purpose  of  driving  out  from  the 


holy  land,  their  earthly  paradise,  in  Missouri,  all  apostates  or  diaBenters. . . 

scruple  what 
for  the  welfare  of  their  church. .  .The  number  of  I)anite8  is  now,  1842,  about 


.  ^  9 ^        F — ? -— 9 K ' -     ' 

They  make  no  scruple  whatever  to  commit  perjury,  when  deemed  requisite 


2,000  or  2,500.  From  the  <Slite  of  the  Danites,  or  Daughters  of  Zion,  twelve 
men  are  selected,  who  are  called  Destructives,  or  Destroying  Angels,  or  Fly- 
ing  Angels.*  MomumMm  Exposed,  265-9. 
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ingfl  organizing  his  men  into  companies  of  tens  and 
fif&es,  with    captains.     Then   he   called  the  otEcers 
together  and   told  them  that  they  were  to  go  forth 
and  spoil  the  gentiles;  but  they  rejected  the  proposal, 
and  Arvard  vras  cut  off  from  the  church.     All  the 
present  leaders  of  the  Mormon  church  deny  emphat- 
ically the  existence  of  any  such  band  or  society  as  a 
part  of  or  having  anything  to  do  with  their  organiza- 
tion." 

**It  was  Intended  to  enable  hiin»*  Smith,  'more  effectually  to  execato 
Us  ckmdeetiDe  porpoeea.'    '** Milking  the  gentiles*'  is  a  kind  of  veraacular 
term  of  the  Monnons,  and  siffnifies  the  obtaining  of  money  or  property  frum 
thoee  who  are  not  members  of  the  Mormon  church.'  Id,^  ij2-%,    *In  an  ex- 
snunation  before  Judge  King,  Samuel  (Samson?)  Arvard  testified  that  the 
first  object  ol  the  JDanite  band  was  to  drive  from  the  county  of  CaldwcU  all 
those  who  dissented  from  the  Mormon  church,  in  which  they  succeeded  admir- 
ably . .  .The  prophet  Joseph  Smith,  Jr,  together  with  his  two  counsellors  Hyrum 
8mith  and  Sidney  Riffdon,  were  considered  the  supreme  head  of  the  church, 
and  the  Danite  band  felt  themselves  as  much  bound  to  obey  them  as  to  obey 
the  supreme  God.'    John  Corrill  swore:  'I  think  the  original  object  of  the 
Buiite  bsnd  was  to  operate  on  the  dissenters;  but  afterwards  it  grew  into  a 
system  to  carry  out  the  designs  of  the  presidencv,  and  if  it  was  necea- 
nry,  to  use  physical  force  to  uphold  the  kmgdom  of  Qod.'    John  Cleminson 
8ud:  'Whoever  opposed  the  presidency  in  what  they  said  or  desired  done 
Bhould  be  expelled  the  counter  or  have  their  lives  taken.'    Wm  W.  Phelps, 
for  a  season  an  apostate,  testified:  'If  any  person  spoke  against  the  nresi- 
dokcy  they  would  hand  him  over  to  the  hands  of  the  Brotners  of  Giaeon.' 
'The  object  of  the  meetins  seemed  to  be  to  make  persons  confess  and  repent 
of  their  sins  to  God  and  the  presidency.'    '  Wight  asked  Smith,  Jr,  twice  if 
it  had  come  to  the  point  now  to  resist  the  laws.    Smith  replied  the  time  had 
come  when  he  should  resist  all  law.*  Ferris*  Utah  and  the  Mormons ^  92-3. 
Arvard  'swore  false  concerning  a  constitution,  as  he  said,  that  was  introduced 
among  the  Danites,  and  made  many  other  lying  statements  in  connection 
therewith.'  Mem,  to  Leg.,  in  Oreen&a  Facts,  32-3.    Says  John  Corrill  in  his 
Bri^  History,  'A  company,  called  the  Fur  Company,  was  raised  for  the  pur- 
pose of  procuring  provisions,  for  pressing  teams,  and  even  men  sometimes, 
mto  the  army  in  Caldwell.'    Reed  Peck  testified  that  small  companies  were 
sent  out  on  various  plundering  expeditions;  that  he  'saw  one  of  these  com- 
panies on  its  return.    It  was  called  a  fur  company.    Some  had  one  thing, 
some  another;  one  had  a  feather-bed;  another  some  spun  yam,  etc.    This  fur 
they  were  to  take  to  the  bishop's  store,  where  it  was  to  be  deposited,  and  if 
they  failed  to  do  this  it  would  oe  considered  stealing.*  Kidder s  Mormonism, 
147--8.    Affidavit  of  the  city  council,  Nauvoo:  'We  do  further  testify  that 
there  is  no  such  thin^  as  a  Danite  society  in  this  city,  nor  an^  combination 
other  than  the  Masonio  of  which  we  have  any  knowledge.'    Signed  by  Wil- 
son Law,  John  Taylor,  Wilford  Woodruff,  and  10  others.  MiUennial  Star,  xix. 
614    Beferenoee  to  authorities  speaking  of  the  Danites:  Machay*s  The  Mor- 
mosis,  8&-0O,  116;  Lee^s  Mormonism,  57-8, 15d-60;  OUhuMsen,  Oesch.  d.  Morm,, 
48;  Rrris*  Utah  and  the  Mormons,  89;  Beadle's  Life  in  Utah,  389-00;  Burton's 
dt^qfthe  Sainis,  359;  Smueker's  HisL  Mor.,  108-9;  Young's  Wife  No.  19, 
47-^  268;  Buseh,  Otsdu  der  Morm.,  87;  MarshaWs  Through  Am.,  215-16; 
Jfyde's  Mormonism,  101-5;  BenneU's  Mormonism  Exposed,  283-72;  Miller's 
First  Families,  64-5;  Hickmnn's  Brigham's  Destroying  Angel;  Hall's  Mormon- 
wn,  9i-5;  E.  M.  Webb,  in  Utah  County  Sketches,  MS.,  49-509  the  last  named 
xeteing  to  the  roles  and  principles  of  the  order  of  Enoclu 
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Meanwhile  was  being  matured  the  bloody  tragedy 
which  occurred  on  the  30th  of  October  near  Haun's* 
mill,  on  Shoal  creek,  about  twenty  miles  below  Far 
West.  Besides  the  Mormons  living  there,  were  a  num- 
ber of  emigrants  awaiting  the  cessation  of  hostilities 
before  proceeding  on  their  journey.  It  had  been 
agreed  between  the  Mormons  and  Missourians  of  that 
locality  that  they  would  not  molest  each  other,  but 
live  together  in  peace.  But  the  men  of  Caldwell  and 
Daviess  counties  would  not  have  it  so.  Suddenly 
and  without  warning,  on  the  day  above  mentioned, 
mounted  and  to  the  number  of  two  hundred  and  fortv, 
they  fell  upon  the  fated  settlement.  While  the  men 
were  at  their  work  out  of  doors,  the  women  in  the 
house,  and  the  children  playing  about  the  yards,  the 
crack  of  a  hundred  rifles  was  heard,  and  before  the 
firing  ceased,  eighteen  of  these  unoflfending  people 
were  stretched  dead  upon  the  ground,  while  many 
more  were  wounded.  I  will  not  enter  upon  the  sick- 
ening details,  which  are  copious  and  fully  proven; 
suffice  it  to  say,  that  never  ia  savage  or  other  war- 
fare  was  there  perpetrated  an  act  more  dastardly  and 
brutal.**  Indeed,  it  was  openly  avowed  by  the  men 
of  Missouri  that  it  was  no  worse  to  shoot  a  Mormon 
than  to  shoot  an  Indian,  and  killing  Indians  was  no 
worse  than  killing  wild  beasts. 

A  somewhat  singular  turn  affairs  take  at  this  junc- 
ture. It  appears  that  Boggs,  governor,  and  sworn 
enemy  of  the  saints,  does  not  like  the  way  the  war  is 
going  on.  Here  are  his  own  soldiers  fighting  his  own 
voters,  the  state  forces  killing  the  men  who  have  put 

^  Spelled  also  Hahn,  Hohn,  Hawn. 

'^'Immediately  after  thisy  there  came  into  the  city  a  mesaenger  from 
Haun's  mill,  bringing  the  intelligence  of  an  awful  massacre  of  the  people 
who  were  residing  in  that  place,  and  that  a  force  of  two  or  three  hundred, 
detached  from  the  main  body  of  the  army,  under  the  superior  command  of 
Col.  Ashley,  but  under  the  immediate  command  of  Capt.  Kehemiah  Compstock, 
who,  the  day  previous,  had  promised  them  peace  and  protection,  but  on  re- 
ceiving a  copy  of  the  governor's  order  to  exterminate  or  to  expel,  from  the 
hands  of  Col.  Ashley,  he  returned  upon  them  the  following  day,  and  surprised 
and  massacred  the  whole  population,  and  then  came  on  to  the  town  of  Far 
West,  and  entered  into  conjunction  with  the  main  body  of  the  army.' 
Mackay^s  The  Mormons,  88-9. 
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bim  in  o£Sce  t  This  will  not  do.  There  is  bad  blun- 
dering somewhere.  It  is  the  Mormons  only  that  are 
to  be  killed  and  driven  off^  and  not  the  free  and  loyal 
American  Boggs  voters.  Ho,  there!  Let  the  state 
arms  be  turned  against  these  damned  saints!  On 
what  pretext  ?  Any.  Say  that  they  are  robbing,  and 
burning,  and  killing  right  and  left,  and  that  they  swear 
they  will  never  stop  until  they  have  the  country. 
Easy  enough.  No  doubt  they  do  kill  and  bum; 
the  men  of  M^issouri  are  killing  them  and  burning; 
why  should  they  not  retaliate  ?  No  doubt  there  are 
thieves  and  bad  men  among  them,  who  take  advan- 
tage of  the  time  to  practise  their  vile  calling.  No 
doubt  there  are  violent  men  among  them,  who  swear 
roundly  at  those  who  are  hunting  them  to  death,  who 
swear  that  they  will  drive  them  off  their  lands  and 
kill  them  if  they  can.  But  this  does  not  make  insur- 
rectionists and  traitors  of  the  whole  society.  No 
matter;  down  with  the  Mormons!  And  so  Boggs,  the 
governor,  seats  himself  and  coolly  writes  off  to  his 
generals  to  drive  out  or  exterminate  the  vermin.*^ 

"  Several  of  Uiem  -write  to  Boggs:  'There  is  no  <^pae,  from  treMon  down 
to  petit  larceny,  bat  these  x>eople,  or  a  majority  of  them,  have  been  guilty  of; 
afl,  too,  imdertiie  ooanBel  of  Joseph  Smith,  Jr,  the  prophet.  They  have  com- 
mitted treaaon,  murder^  arson,  borglary,  robbeiy,  larceny,  and  perjury. 
Tbey  bare  Bocieties  formed  nnder  the  moat  binding  ooyenanta  in  form,  and 
the  moat  horrid  oaths,  to  circamyent  the  laws  and  pnt  them  at  defiance;  and 
to  plooder  and  bnm  and  murder,  and  divide  the  spoils  for  the  use  of  the 
ehnrch.*  Tucktr^a  Momumiam^  164. 

And  thns  Bogm  makes  answer,  Oct.  27th:  '  Since  the  order  of  the  morn- 
ing to  yoQ  directing  yon  to  cause  four  hundred  mounted  men  to  be  raised 
^ithin  your  division,  I  have  received  by  Amos  Bees,  Esq.,  and  Wiley  E.  Will- 
>*n>»  Beq.,  one  of  my  aids,  information  of  the  most  appalling  character,  which 
chsBges  entirely  the  face  of  things,  and  places  the  Mormons  in  the  attitude  of 
an  open  and  avowed  defiance  of  the  laws,  and  of  having  made  open  war  upon 
tile  people  of  this  state.     Ifonr  orders  are  therefore  to  hasten  your  operations, 
*nd  endeavor  to  reach  Bichmond  in  Bay  county,  with  all  possible  speed. 
The  Mormons  must  be  treated  as  enemies,  and  must  be  exterminated  or  driven 
^QD  the  state  if  necessary,  for  the  public  cood.    Their  outrages  are  beyond 
•Q  deacription.    If  yon  can  increase  your  force,  you  are  authorized  to  do  so 
toanyeztent  yon  may'  think  necessary.    I  have  just  issued  orders  to  Maj.- 
Oen.  Wollock  of  Manon  county  to  raise  600  men,  and  to  march  them  to  tne 
ii^irtibem  part  of  Daviess,  and  there  unite  with  Qen.  Doniphan  of  Clay,  who 
^  been  <»dered  with  500  men  to  proceed  to  the  same  point  for  the  purpose 
of  intercepting  the  retreat  of  the  Mormons  to  the  north.    They  have  oeon 
dneeted  to  oommnnicate  with  yon  by  express.    You  can  also  communicate 
vith  them  if  yon  find  it  necessary.    Instead,  therefore,  of  proceeding  as  at 
^nt  directed,  to  reinstate  the  citizens  of  Daviess  in  their  homes,  you  will  pro- 

HUT.t7ZAB.     9 
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Thus  it  appears  that  the  Missouri  state  militia,  called 
out  in  the  first  instance  to  assist  the  Mormon  state 
militia  in  quelling  a  Missouri  mob,  finally  joins  the  mob 
against  the  Mormon  militia.  In  none  of  their  acts 
had  the  saints  placed  themselves  in  an  attitude  of  un- 
lawful opposition  to  the  state  authorities;  on  the  other 
hand,  they  were  doing  all  in  their  power  to  defend 
themselves  and  support  law  and  order,  save  in  the 
matter  of  retaliation. 

The  first  the  saints  of  Caldwell  county  know  of  the 
new  tactics  is  the  appearance,  within  half  a  mile  of 
Far  West,^  of  three  thousand  armed  men,  under  Gren- 
eral  Lucas,  generals  Wilson  and  Doniphan  being  pres- 
ent, and  General  Clark  with  another  army  being  a  few 
days'  march  distant.  General  Lucas  states  that  the 
main  business  there  is  to  obtain  possession  of  three  in- 
dividuals, whom  he  names,  two  of  them  not  Mormons; 
and  for  the  rest  he  has  only  to  inform  the  saints  that 
it  is  his  painful  duty  either  wholly  to  drive  them  from 
the  state  or  to  exterminate  them.^  Gilliam  and  his 
comrades,  who  as  disguised  Indians  and  white  men 
had  been  fighting^  the  Mormons,  now  that  the  state  es- 
pouses their  cause,  join  Lucas.^  General  Atchison 
was  at  Richmond,  in  Ray  county,  when  the  gover- 
nor's exterminating  order  was  issued.  "I  will  have 
nothing  to  do  with  so  infamous  a  proceeding,"  he  said, 
and  immediately  resigned. 

ceed  immediately  to  Richmond  and  there  operate  against  the  Mormons.  Briff.- 
Gen.  Parks  of  Kay  has  been  ordered  to  have  400  men  of  his  brigade  in  readi- 
ness to  join  you  at  Richmond.  The  whole  force  will  be  placed  under  your 
command.' 

*2  <xhe  governor's  orders  and  these  military  movements  were  kept  an  entire 
secret  from  the  citizens  of  Caldwell  and  Daviess. .  .even  the  mail  was  with- 
held from  Far  West.'  PraU*s  Autobiography,  200. 

>^<This  letter  of  the  governor's  was  extremely  unffoarded,  and  seems  to 
have  been  too  literally  construed. .  .Making  all  due  2ulowance  for  the  exas- 
perated state  of  the  public  mind,  these  threats  of  extermination  sound  a  lit- 
tle too  savage  in  Anglo-Saxon  ears. .  .But  they  were  impolitic,  because  thoy 
gave  plausibility  to  the  idea  that  the  saints  were  the  victims  of  a  cruel  and 
unrelenting  religious  persecution,  and  furnished  them  with  one  of  the  surest 
means  of  future  success.'  FeTris*  Utah  and  the  Mormons,  90^1. 

'*  'About  the  time  that  Lucas  came  out  to  Far  West,  Smith  assembled  the 
Mormon  troops,  and  said  that  for  every  one  they  lacked  in  number  of  those 
who  came  out  among  them,  the  Lord  would  send  angels,  who  would  fight  for 
them,  and  they  should  be  victorious.*  Kidder's  Mormoniem,  143. 
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The  day  following  his  arrival  General  Lucas  orders 
George  M.  Hinckle,  colonel  commanding  the  Mormon 
militia,  to  bring  before  him  Joseph  Smith,  junior, 
Hyriim  Smith,  Lijman  Wight,  Sidney  Rigdon,  Parley 
P.  Pratt,   Caleb  Baldwin,   and  Alexander  McRae> 
which  is  done,  though  not  without  charge  of  fraud  and 
treachery  on  the  part  of  Hinckle.     A  court-martial 
is  immediately  held;  the  prisoners  are  all  condemned, 
and  sentenced  to  be  shot  next  morning  at  eight  o'clock. 
**In  the   name  of  humanity  I  protest  against  any 
such  cold-blooded  murder,"  says  General  Doniphan 
who  further  threatens  to  withdraw  his  men  if  such 
a  course  is  persisted  in;  whereupon  the  sentence  is 
not  executed.     All  the  Mormon  troops  in  Far  West^ 
however,  are  required  to  give  up  their  arms  and  con- 
sider themselves  prisoners  of  war.^     They  are  furthei 
required   to   execute   a   deed   of  trust   pledging   all 
Mormon  property  to  the  payment  of  the  entire  cost 
of  the  war,  and  to  give  a  promise  to  leave  the  states 
before  the  coming  spring. 

Thus  in  the  name  of  law  and  justice  the  Mormon 
soldiery,  whose  chief  crime  it  would  seem  was  that,  in 
common  with  the  rest  of  the  militia,  they  had  assisted 

^  They  were  '  confined  to  the  limits  of  the  town  for  abont  a  week. '   Durinff 
this  time  much  property  was  destroyed,  and  women  abused.     Hie  number  of 
arms  taken  was  G30,  brides  swords  and  pistols,  worth  between  9 12,000  and 
$15,000.  JHem.  to  Leg.,  in  Oreejie^a  Facts,  15.     'General  Lucaa  demanded  the 
Caldwell  militia  to  give  up  thdr  arms,  which  was  done  to  the  number  of  up- 
ward of  500,  the  rest  of  the  troops  having  fled  during  the  night.     After  the 
troops  had  sorrendcred,  the  city  of  Far  VVest  was  surrounded  by  the  robbers, 
and  all  the  men  detained  as  prisoners,  none  being  permitted  to  pass  out  ol 
the  city,  although  their  families  were  starving  for  want  of  sustenance.* 
PraWs  PeraeaUion,  84.     'We  determined  not  to  resist  anything  in  the  shape 
of  authority,  however  tyrannical  or  unconstitutional  might  be  the  proceed- 
ings against  na     With  this  I'equest  (to  surrender  ourselves  as  prisoners),  we 
r^dily  complied  as  soon  as  wo  were  assured  by  the  pledge  of  the  honor  of 
the  principal  officers  that  our  lives  should  be  safe. .  .Wo  were  marched  into 
camp,  sorroanded  by  thousands  of  savage-looking  beings,  m&ny  of  whom 
vere  painted  like  Indian  warriors.    These  all  set  up  a  constant  yell,  like  so 
iDaoy  blood-hounds  let  loose  on  their  prey. .  .A  hint  was  civen  us  that  the 
general  officers  held  a  secret  council. .  .in  which  we  were  all  sentenced  to  be 
iiiot'  PraU*s  Persecution,  80-2.     'If  the  vision  of  the  infernal  regions  could 
MAetklj  open  to  the  mind,  with  thousands  of  malicious  fiends,  all  clamoring, 
ezallinff,  deriding,  blaspheming,  mocking,  railing,  raging,  and  foaming  like 
A  troabled  sea,  then  could  some  idea  be  formed  of  the  hell  which  we  had  en- 
tered.' PraWs  AtUMography,  204.    See  Young*8  Woman*a  Experience,  MS.; 
Home*9  Migrations^  MS. 
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the  state  in  putting  down  a  mob,  were  forced  at  the 
point  of  the  bayonet  to  sign  an  obligation,  binding 
not  only  themselves  but  the  civilians  within  their 
settlements  to  defray  the  entire  expense  of  the  war. 
This  proceeding  was .  sufficiently  peculiar;  but,  as  a 
climax  to  their  conduct,  some  of  the  officers  and  men 
laid  hands  on  the  Mormons'  property  wherever  they 
could  find  it,  taking  no  thought  of  payment. 

General  Clark  »•  now  comes  forward,  and  entering 
the  town  of  Par  West,  collects  the  saints  in  the  pub- 
lic square,  reads  them  a  lecture,^  and  selecting  fifty 
of  their  number,  thrusts  them  into  prison.  Next  day 
forty-six  of  the  fifty  are  taken  to  Richmond,^  and 
after  a  fortnight's  confinement  half  are  liberated,^ 

"  Pratt  says  that  Clark  has  been  oommeiided  by  some  writers  for  his 
heroic,  merciful,  and  prudent  conduct  toward  the  Mormons,  but  that  the 
truth  is  that  he  openly  avowed  his  approval  of  all  the  proceedings  of  Gen. 
Lucas,  and  said  that  he  should  not  alter  his  decrees.  Autobiography ^  227-8. 

''  It  runs  as  follows:  *Grentlemcn,  You  whose  names  are  not  attached  to 
this  list  of  names  will  now  have  the  privilege  of  going  to  your  fields  to  ob- 
tain com  for  your  families,  wood,  etc.  Those  tnat  are  now  taken  will  go 
from  thence  to  prison,  to  be  tried,  and  receive  the  due  demerit  of  their  crimes, 
but  you  are  now  at  liberty,  all  but  such  as  charges  may  be  hereafter  preferred 
against.  It  now  devolves  upon  yon  to  fulfil  the  treaty  that  you  have  entered 
into,  the  leading  items  of  which  I  now  lay  before  you.  The  first  of  these  you 
have  already  complied  with,  which  is,  that  you  deliver  up  your  leading  men 
to  be  tried  accordmg  to  law.  Second,  that  you  deliver  up  your  arms;  this 
has  been  attended  to.  The  third  is,  that  you  sign  over  your  property  to  de- 
fray the  expenses  of  the  war;  this  you  have  also  done.  Another  tning  yetre< 
mams  for  you  to  comply  with,  that  is,  that  you  leave  this  state  forthwith, 
and  whatever  your  feelings  concerning  this  afi&dr,  whatever  your  innocence, 
it  is  nothing  to  me.  G^.  Lucas,  who  is  equal  in  authority  with  me,  has 
made  this  treaty  with  you.  I  am  determined  to  see  it  executed.  The  orders 
of  the  governor  to  me  were,  that  yon  should  be  exterminated,  and  not  al- 
lowed to  continue  in  the  state,  and  had  your  leaders  not  been  given  up  and 
the  treaty  complied  with  before  this,  you  and  your  families  would  have  been 
destroyed,  and  your  houses  in  ashes.' 

^  Pratt  says  in  Ms  Autobiography^  p.  210,  that  a  revelation  to  Joseph  Smith 
buoyed  up  their  spirits  continually  durin|^  their  captivity.  'As  we  arose  and 
commenced  our  march  on  the  morning  ot  the  3d  ox  November,  Joseph  Smith 
spoke  to  me  and  the  other  prisoners  m  a  low  but  cheerful  and  confidential 
tone;  said  he,  "Be  of  good  cheer,  brethren;  the  word  of  the  Lord  came  to  me 
last  night  that  our  lives  should  be  given  ns,  and  that  whatever  we  may  suffer 
during  this  captivity,  not  one  of  our  lives  should  be  taken.  '* '  '  When  we  ar- 
rived in  Richmond  as  prisoners  there  were  some  fifty  others,  mostly  heads 
of  families,  who  had  been  marched  from  Caldwell  on  foot,  dLstance  thirty 
miles,  and  were  now  penned  up  in  a  cold,  open,  unfinished  court-house,  in 
which  situation  they  remained  for  some  weeks,  while  their  families  were 
suffering  severe  privations.'  /d.,  227. 

''A  court  of  inquiry  was  instituted  at  Richmond  before  Judge  Austin 
A.  King,  lasting  from  the  11th  to  2Stii  of  November.  Pratt  says:  'The  judm 
could  not  be  prevailed  on  to  examine  the  conduct  of  the  murderers  and  rob- 
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most  of  the  remainder  being  set  free  a  week  later  on 
giving  bail.  Lucas  ^  then  retires  with  his  troops, 
leaving  the  country  to  be  ravaged  by  armed  squads 
that  burn  houses,  insult  women,  and  drive  off  stock 
ad  lihituTo.^  The  faint  pretext  of  justice  on  the  part 
of  the  state,  attending  forced  sales  and  forced  settle- 
ments, might  as  well  have  been  dispensed  with,  as 
it  "was  but  a  cloak  to  cover  official  iniquity/^ 

ben  vho  bad  desolated  our  society,  nor  would  he  receive  teetimony  except 
&gauist  US. .  .The  jtidee  in  open  court,  while  addressing  a  witness,  proclaimed 
ttat  i!  the  members  <S  the  church  remained  on  their  lands  to  put  in  another 
crop  they  should  be  destroyed  indiBcriminately,  and  their  bones  be  left  to 
bleach  on  the  plains  without  a  burial..  .Mr  Doniphan,  attorney  for  the 
defence,  and  sinoe  famed  as  a  general  in  the  Mexican  war,  finally  advised  the 
prisoners  to  ofiEer  no  defence;  *'for,"  said  he,  "though  a  legion  of  angels  from 
the  opening  heavens  should  declare  your  innocence,  the  court  and  populace 
haTe  decr^dyour  destruction.  "...Joseph  and  Hy  rum  Smith,  Sidney  Rig- 
don,  Lyman  Wight,  Caleb  Baldwin,  and  Alexander  McRay  were  committed 
to  the  jail  of  Clay  ca  on  charge  of  treason;  and  Morris  Phelps,  Lyman  Gibbs, 
Darwin  Chase,  Norman  Shearer,  and  myself  were  committed  to  the  jail  of 
BJchmond,  Bay  co.,  for  the  alleged  crime  of  murder,  said  to  be  committed  in 
the  act  of  dispersing  the  bandit  Bogart  and  his  ^ang.'  Id,,  230-3. 

^^Luzloriously  conspicuous  in  the  Missouri  persecutions  were  eenerals 
Clsrk,  Wilson,  and  Lucas,  Colonel  Price,  Captain  Bogart,  and  Comeuns  Gil- 
liam, *  whose  zeal  in  the  cause  of  oppression  and  injustice, '  says  Smith,  *was 
UBeqoalled,  and  whose  delisht  has  been  to  rob,  murder,  and  spread  devasta- 
tion among  the  saints. .  .All  the  threats,  murders,  and  robberies  which  these 
officerB  have  been  guilty  of  are  entirely  ignored  by  the  executive  of  the  state, 
who  to  hide  his  own  imquity  must  of  course  shield  and  protect  those  whom 
he  employed  to  carry  into  enect  his  murderous  purposes.'  Times  arid  Sea- 
SMS,  i  7. 

*^  Psges  of  evidence,  both  Mormon  and  anti-Mormon,  might  be  given,  and 
csn  indeed  at  any  time  be  produced,  to  prove  the  commission  of  innumerable 
wrongs  and  revolting  atrocities  on  the  part  of  the  people  of  Missouri,  while 
abetted  therein  by  state  forces,  commanded  by  state  officers,  and  all  under 
guidance  of  the  state  governor. 

^  There  is  abundance  of  testimony  from  disinterested  sources,  even  from 
the  opposers  of  Mormonism  themselves,  to  prove  the  persecution  on  the  part 
of  the  people  of  Missouri  unjust  and  outrsgeous.  I  will  <juote  only  three  iTom. 
many  suniJar  comments  that  have  been  made  on  this  subject,  and  all,  be  it  re- 
membered, emanating  from  the  open  and  avowed  enemies  of  this  religion. 

Sm  Prof.  Turner  of  Illinois  college:  'Who  began  the  quarrel?  Was  it 
the  ^rmons?  Is  it  not  notorious,  on  the  contrary,  that  they  were  hunted 
like  wild  beasts,  from  county  to  county,  before  they  made  any  desperate  re- 
■itance?  Did  they  ever,  as  a  body,  refuse  obedience  to  the  laws,  when 
called  upon  to  do  so,  until  driven  to  desperation  by  repeated  threats  and 
UBults  from  the  mob  f  Did  the  state  ever  make  one  decent  effort  to  defend 
tboD  as  fellow-citizens  in  their  rights,  or  to  redress  their  wrongs?  Let  the 
eondttct  of  its  governors,  attorneys,  and  the  fate  of  their  final  petitions  an- 
sver.  Have  any  who  plundered  and  openly  massacred  the  Mormons  ever 
been  brought  to  the  punishment  due  to  their  crimes?  Let  the  boasting  mur- 
derers of  b^ginff  ana  helpless  infancy  answer.  Has  the  state  ever  remuner- 
ated even  those  known  to  be  innocent,  for  the  loss  of  either  their  property  or 
their  arms?  Did  either  the  pulpit  or  the  press  through  the  state  raise  a  note 
of  reaunsteanoe  or  alarm?    Let  the  clergymen  who  abetted  and  the  editors 
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It  did  not  seem  possible  to  a  community  convicted  of 
no  crime,  and  living  in  the  nineteenth  century,  under 
the  flag  of  the  world's  foremost  republic,  that  such  fla- 
grant wrongs  as  the  Boggs  exterminating  order,  and 
the  enforced  treaty  under  which  they  were  deprived  of 
their  property,  could  be  carried  into  effect.  They  ap- 
pealed, therefore,  to  the  legislature,**  demanding  jus- 
tice. But  that  body  was  too  much  with  the  peo- 
ple and  with  Bo^s  to  think  of  justice.  To  make  a 
show  of  decency,  a  committee  was  appointed  and  sent 
to  Caldwell  and  Daviess  counties,  to  look  into  the 
matter,  but  of  course  did  nothing.  Another  was 
appointed  with  like  result.  Debates  continued  with 
more  or  less  show  of  interest  through  the  month  of 
December.  In  January,  1839,  the  Mormons  were 
plainly  told  that  they  need  expect  no  redress  at  the 
hand  of  the  legislature  or  other  body  of  Missouri. 

who  encouraged  the  mob  answer.*  Correspondence  Joseph  SmUhf  2.  On  the 
16th  of  March,  1839,  the  editor  of  the  Quiney  Argus  wrote  as  follows:  '  We 
have  no  language  sufficiently  strong  for  l&e  expression  of  our  indignation  and 
shame  at  the  recent  transaction  in  a  sister  state,  and  that  state  MlsGOuriy  a 
sta^e  of  which  we  had  long  been  proud,  alike  for  her  men  and  history,  bnt 
now  so  fallen  that  we  could  wish  her  star  stricken  out  from  the  bright  con- 
stellation of  the  Union.  We  say  we  know  of  no  language  sufficiently  strong 
for  the  expression  of  our  shame  and  abhorrence  of  her  recent  conduct.  She 
has  written  her  own  character  in  letters  of  blood,  and  stained  it  by  acts  of 
merciless  cruelty  and  brutality  that  the  waters  of  ages  cannot  effikce.  It  will 
be  observed  that  an  organized  mob,  aided  by  many  of  the  civil  and  military 
officers  of  Missouri,  with  Gov.  Bog^  at  their  head,  have  been  the  prominent 
actors  in  this  business,  incited,  too,  it  appears,  against  the  Monnons  by  polit- 
ical hatred,  and  by  the  additional  motives  of  plunder  and  revenge.  They 
have  but  too  well  put  in  execution  their  threats  of  extermination  and  expTiI- 
sion,  and  fully  wreaked  their  vengeance  on  a  body  of  industrious  and  enter- 
prising men  who  had  never  wronged  nor  wished  to  wrong  them,  but  on  the 
contrary  had  ever  comported  themselves  as  good  and  honest  citizens,  living 
under  the  same  laws,  and  having  the  same  right  with  themselves  to  the  sacred 
immunities  of  life,  liberty,  and  property.'  *By  enlightened  people  the  Mor- 
mons were  regarded  as  the  victims  of  misguided  vengeance  in  Missouri.  The 
ruffianly  violence  they  encountered  at  the  hands  of  lawless  mobs,  in  several 
instances  eventuating  in  deliberate  murder,  finds  no  extenuation  in  any  alleged 
provocation.  The  due  process  of  law  might  have  afforded  adequate  redress 
for  the  criminalities  of  which  they  should  be  found  guilty  on  le^  trial. 
Such  was  the  view  of  the  subject  rightly  taken  by  the  people  of  Illmois  and 
of  the  world,  though  it  may  have  been  wrongfully  applied  in  favor  of  the 
cause  of  the  persecuted.'  Tucker's  Mormonismj  166. 

^  A  memorial  was  sent  to  the  legislature  of  Minouri,  dated  Ear  West, 
Dec.  10,  1838,  setting  forth  these  facts,  and  praying  that  the  governor's 
novel,  unlawful,  tyrannical,  and  oppressive  order  m  rescinded.  It  was 
signed  by  Edward  Partridge,  Heber  C.  Kimball,  John  Ti^lor,  Theodore 
Turley,  Brigham  Young,  l£iac  Morley,  George  W.  Harris,  John  Mnrdock, 
John  M.  Burk. 
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There  was  no  Iielp  for  them;  they  must  leave  the 
state  or  be  killed ;  of  this  they  were  assured  on  all 
sides,  publicly  and  privately. 

And  now  begins  another  painful  march — ^painful  in 
the  thought  of  it,  painful  in  the  telling  of  it.     It  is 
midwinter;   whither  can  they  go,  and  how?     They 
have  homes,   but  they  may  not  enjoy  them;   land 
which  they   have  bought,  houses  which  they  have 
boilt,  and  barns  and  cattle  and  food,  but  hereabout 
they  are  hunted  to  death.     Is   it   Russia  or  Tar- 
tary  or  Hindostan,  that  people  are  thus  forced  to  fly 
for  opinion's  sake?     True,  the  people  of  the  United 
States  do  not  like  such  opinions ;  they  do  not  like  a 
religious  sect  that  votes  solid,  or  a  class  of  men  whom 
they  look  upon  as  fools  and  fanatics  talking  about 
taking  the  country,  claimed  as  theirs  by  divine  right ; 
but  in  any  event  this  was  no  way  to  settle  the  diffi- 
culty.    Here  are  men  who  have  been  stripped  in  a 
moment  of  the  results  of  years  of  toil — all  that  they 
have  in  the  world  gone;  here  are  women  weighed 
down  with  work  and  care,  some  whose  husbands  are 
in  prison,  and  who  are  thus  left  to  bear  the  heavy 
burden  of  this  infliction  alone;  here  are  little  chil- 
dren, some  comfortably  clad,  others  obliged   to   en- 
counter the  wind  and  frozen  ground  with  bare  heads 
and  bleeding  feet. 

Whither  can  they  go  ?  There  is  a  small  following 
of  the  prophet  at  Quincy,  Illinois;  some  propose  to 
go  there,  some  start  for  other  places.  But  what 
if  they  are  not  welcome  at  Quincy,  and  what  can 
they  do  with  such  a  multitude?  There  is  no  help 
for  it,  however,  no  other  spot  where  the  outcasts 
can  hope  for  refuge  at  the  moment.  Some  have 
horses  and  cattle  and  wagons;  some  have  none. 
Some  have  tents  and  bedding;  some  have  none.  But 
the  start  is  made,  and  the  march  is  slowly  to  the 
eastward.     In  the  months  of  February  and  March** 

**'0a  the  20th  of  April,  1839,  the  last  of  the  society  departed  from  Far 
West    Thus  had  a  -whole  people,  yarioosly  estimated  at  from  ten  to  fifteen 
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over  one  hundred  and  thirty  families  are  on  the  west 
bank  of  the  Mississippi  unable  to  cross  the  river, 
which  is  full  of  floating  ice.  There  they  wait  and 
suffer;  they  scour  the  country  for  food  and  clothing 
for  the  destitute;  many  sicken  and  die. 

Finally  they  reach  Quincy,  and  are  kindly  received. 
Not  only  the  saints  but  others  are  there  who  have 
human  hearts  and  human  sympathies.  Indeed,  upon 
the  expulsion  of  the  Mormons  from  Missouri  the 


SXTTLSKKITTS  IN  iLUNOia. 

people  of  Illinois  took  a  stand  in  their  favor.  The 
citizens  of  Quincy,  in  particular,  offered  their  warmest 
sympathy  and  aid,  on  the  ground  of  humanity.  A  select 
committee,  appointed  to  ascertain  the  facts  in  the  case, 
reported,  on  the  27th  of  February,  1839,  "that  the 

thousand  bouIb,  been  driyen  from  houses  and  lands  and  reduced  to  poverty, 
and  had  removed  to  another  state,  during  one  short  winter  and  part  of  a 
spring.    The  sacrifice  of  property  was  immense.*  Pratt's  Autobiography^  245. 
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strangers  recently  arrived  here  from  the  state  of  Mis- 
souri, known  by  the  name  of  latter-day  saints,  are 
entitled  to  our  sympathy  and  kindest  regard."     The 
working-men  of  the  town  should  be  informed  "that 
these  people  have  no  design  to  lower  the  wages  of 
the  laboring  class,  but  to  procure  something  to  save 
them  from  starving.**     Finally  it  was  resolved:  "That 
we  recommend  to  all  the  citizens  of  Quincy,  in  all 
their  intercourse  with  the  strangers,  that  they  use 
and  observe  a  becoming  decorum  and  delicacy,  and 
be  particularly  careful  not  to  indulge  in  any  conver- 
sation or  expressions  calculated  to  wound  their  feel- 
ings, or  in  any  way  to  reflect  upon  those  who,  by 
every  law  of  humanity,  are  entitled  to  our  sympathy 
and  commiseration."*^   ^ 

How  in  regard  to  neighboring  states?  In  case  the 
people  of  Illinois  soon  tire  of  them,  what  will  they 
then  do?  Prom  Commerce,  Isaac  Galland  writes  to 
Robert  Lucas,  governor  of  Iowa,  asking  about  it. 
The  answer  is  such  as  one  would  expect  from  the 
average  American  citizen — ^neither  better  nor  worse. 
It  is  such,  however,  as  to  condemn  throughout  all 
time  the  conduct  of  the  people  of  Missouri.*^ 

^  PraU'a  Pergecutum  qf  the  Saints,  185. 

^  'On  my  retam  to  this  city,'  writes  Lucas  from  the  executive  office  at 
Borlington,  Iowa,  'after  a  few  weeks*  absence  in  the  interior  of  the  terri- 
toiy,  I  receiyed  your  letter  of  the  25th  ult.  [Feb.  1839],  in  which  you  give 
a  short  account  of  the  sufferings  of  the  people  called  Mormons,  and  ask  whether 
they  could  be  permitted  to  purchase  lanos  and  settle  upon  them  in  the  terri- 
tory of  Iowa,  and  there  worship  Almighty  God  accordmg  to  the  dictates  of 
their  own  consciences,  secure  from  oppression,  etc.  In  answer  to  your  inquiry, 
I  would  say  that  I  know  of  no  authority  tiiat  can  constitutionally  deprive 
them  of  this  right.  They  are  citizens  of  the  United  States,  and  are  all 
CDtitial  to  all  the  rights  and  privileges  of  other  citizens.  The  2d  section 
of  the  4th  article  of  the  constitution  of  the  United  States  (which  all 
are  solemnly  bound  to  support)  declares  that  ''the  citizens  of  each  state 
shall  be  entitled  to  all  tne  privileges  and  immunities  of  citizens  in  the 
several  states;"  this  privilege  extends  in  full  force  to  the  territories  of  the 
United  States.  The  hrst  amendment  to  the  constitution  of  the  United  States 
declares  that  "congress  shall  make  no  law  respecting  an  establishment  of  re* 
li^on  or  prohibiting  the  free  exercise  thereof"  The  ordinances  of  congress 
of  the  I3ui  July,  1787,  for  the  government  of  the  territory  north-west  of  the 
rirer  Ohio,  secures  to  the  citizens  of  said  territory  and  the  citizens  of  the 
f^tea  thereafter  to  be  formed  therein,  certain  privileges  which  were  by  the 
l&te  act  of  congress  organizing  the  territory  of  Iowa  extended  to  the  citizens 
of  this  territory.     The  first  fundamental  axticle  in  that  ordinance,  which  is 
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During  these  trying  times  the  prophet  was  moving 
about  among  his  people,  doing  everything  in  his  power 
to  protect  and  encourage  them.  Late  in  Septem- 
ber he  was  in  the  southern  part  of  Caldwell  county, 
whence  in  October  he  passed  into  Carroll  county, 
where  he  soon  found  himself  hemmed  in  by  an  en- 
raged populace.  He  appealed  to  the  people,  he  ap- 
plied to  the  governor,  but  all  to  no  purpose.  After- 
ward he  went  to  Daviess  county,  and  then  back  to  Far 
West,  where,  he  was  arrested  and  incarcerated  with 
the  others.     Shortly  afterward   the  prisoners,  now 

declared  to  be  forever  unalterable  except  by  oommon  conaent,  reads  as  fol- 
lows, to  wit:  No  person  demeaning  himself  in  a  peaceable  and  orderly  man- 
ner shall  ever  be  molested  on  account  of  his  mode  of  worship  or  religioiis 
sentiments  in  said  territory.  These  principles  I  tnist  will  ever  be  adhered 
to  in  the  territory  of  Iowa.  They  make  no  distinction  between  religious 
sects.  They  extend  equal  privileges  and  protection  to  all;  each  must  rest 
ii^n  its  own  merits  and  will  prosper  in  proportion  to  the  purity  of  its  prin- 
ciples, and  the  fruit  of  holiness  and  piety  produced  thereby.  With  regard  to 
the  peculiar  people  mentioned  in  your  letter,  I  know  but  little.  They  had  a 
community  in  the  northern  part  of  Ohio  for  several  years,  and  I  have  no  rec- 
ollection of  over  having  heard  in  that  state  of  any  complaint  against  them  of 
violating  the  laws  of  l£e  country.  Their  religious  opmions  I  conceive  have 
nothing  to  do  with  our  political  transactions.  They  are  citizens  of  the  United 
States,  and  are  entitled  to  the  same  political  rights  and  legal  protection  that 
other  citizens  are  entitled  to.  The  foregoing  are  briefly  my  views  on  the  sub- 
ject of  your  inquiries.' 

In  a  memonal  sent  to  Washington  in  the  autumn  of  1839,  it  was  claimed 
by  the  Mormons  that  their  property  destroyed  in  Jackson  co.  was  worth 
9120,000;  that  12,000  souls  were  banished;  that  they  purohased  and  improved 
lands  in  Clay  co.,  and  in  three  years  were  obliged  to  leave  thero  with  heavy- 
loss;  that  they  then  purchased  and  improved  lands  in  Daviess  and  Carroll 
counties;  that  for  the  most  part  these  counties  wero  wild  and  uncultivated; 
that  they  had  converted  them  into  large  and  well  improved  farms,  well 
stocked,  which  wero  rapidly  advancing  in  cultivation  and  wealth;  and  that 
they  wero  finally  compelled  to  fly  from  these  counties.  In  a  petition  pro- 
sented  by  Sidney  Rigdon  to  the  state  of  Pennsylvania,  it  is  stated  that '  Lil- 
bum  Boggs,  governor  of  the  state,  used  his  executive  influence  to  have  ns  all 
massacrod  or  driven  into  exile;  and  all  this  because  we  wero  not  lawless  and 
disobedient.  For  if  the  laws  had  given  them  a  sufficient  guaranty  against 
the  evils  complained  of. .  .then  would  they  have  had  recourse  to  the  laws.  If 
we  had  been  transgressors  of  laws,  our  houses  would  not  have  been  rifled,  our 
women  ravished,  our  farms  desolated,  and  our  ^oods  and  chattels  destroyed, 
our  men  killed,  our  wives  and  children  driven  mto  the  prairies,  and  made  to 
suffer  all  the  indignities  that  the  most  brutal  barbarity  could  inflict;  but 
would  only  have  had  to  suffer  that  which  the  laws  would  inflict,  which  wero 
founded  in  justice,  framed  in  righteousness,  and  administered  in  humanity. . . 
W^hy,  then,  all  this  cruelty?  Answer :  because  the  people  had  violated  no  law; 
and  they  could  not  be  restrained  by  law,  nor  prevented  from  exeroisins  the 
rights  according  to  the  laws,  enjoyed,  and  had  a  right  to  be  protected  m,  in 
any  state  of  the  Union.'  Mr  Corrill  remarks:  'My  opinion  is,  that  if  the 
Mormons  had  been  let  slone  by  the  citizens,  they  would  have  divided  and 
subdivided,  so  as  to  have  completely  destroyed  themselves  and  their  power 
as  a  people  in  a  short  time.' 
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consisting  of  the   prophet  Joseph  Smith,  with  Sid- 
ney Rigdon,  Hyrum  Smith,  Parley  P,  Pratt,  Lyman 
Wight,  Amasa  Lyman,  and  George  W.   Robinson, 
were  removed   to   Independence;  why  they  did  not 
know,  but  because  it  was  the  hot-bed  of  mobocracy, 
they  said,  and  peradventure  they  might  luckily  be 
shot  or  hanged.     A  few  days  later  they  were  taken 
to  Richmond  and  put  in  irons,  and  later  to  Liberty 
lail  in  Clay  county,  where  they  were  kept  confined 
for  four  months.     Habeas  corpus  was  tried,  and  many 
petitions  were  forwarded  to  the  authorities  on  their  be- 
half, but  all  to  no  purpose.     At  length  they  obtained  a 
hearing  in  the  courts,  with  a  change  of  venue  to 
Boone  county  where  they  were  still  to  be  incarcerated, 
Rigdon  had  been  previously  released  on  habeas  corpus, 
and  one  night,  when  the  guard  was  asleep,  Smith  and 
the  others  escaped  and  made  their  way  to  Quincy. 

"I  was  in  their  hands  as  a  prisoner,"  says  Smith, 
"about  six  months;  but  notwithstanding  their  deter- 
mination to  destroy  me,  with  the  rest  of  my  brethren 
who  were  with  me,  and  although  at  three  different 
times  w^e  were  sentenced  to  be  shot  without  the  least 
shadow  of  law,  and  had  the  time  and  place  appointed 
for  that  purpose,  yet  through  the  mercy  of  God, 
in  answer  to  the  prayers  of  the  saints,  I  have  been 
preserved,  and  delivered  out  of  their  hands."*^ 

^In  1839  Carlin  was  gorernor  of  minoia,  and  od  him  the  governor  of 
Minoari  made  a  formal  demand  for  the  surrender  to  the  authorities  of  Smith 
ud  Bigdon,  bat  little  attention  was  paid  to  it.  One  of  the  most  complete 
docoments  extant  cov&cing  this  period  is,  Ihcts  Relative  to  the  Expulsion  oj 
tA«  MormoTts,  or  LaUer-day  Saints,  from  the  State  of  Missouri  under  the  Ex- 
termijiating  Order,  By  John  P,  Greene,  an  avthoriied  represeTiiative  of  tite 
Mormons  (Cincinnati,  1830).  The  work  consists  of  43  8vo  pages,  and  was 
written  for  the  purpose  of  showing  to  what  wrongs  the  Mormons  had  been 
nbjccted  at  the  bands  of  the  people  and  politicians  of  Missouri,  and  also 


to  obtain  contribntions  for  the  destitute.  The  contents  are  laif^ely  documen- 
y,  and  if  we  allow  for  some  intensity  of  feeling,  bear  the  impress  of  truth, 
Pointing  in  the  same  direction  but  less  pretentious  and  less  important  is 


taiy,  and  if  we  allow  for  some  intensity  of  feeling,  bear  the  impress  of  truth. 

_         '  "'        '      "       less  pretentious  and  less  impo 

Correspondence  between  Joseph  Smithy  the  prophetj  and  Col,  John   Wtntworth, 


tdHor  of  the  *  Chicago  Democrat^  *  and  member  of  congress  from  Illinois;  General 
James  Arlington  Bennett,  of  Arlington  House,  Long  Island;  and  the  Honor- 
able Joh)i  C,  Caihoun,  Senator  from  South  Carolina^  in  which  is  given  a  sketch 
of  the  life  of  Joseph  Smith,  Rise  and  Progress  of  the  Church  of  Latter-day 
''  '  and  their  persecution  by  the  state  of  Missouri;  with  the  peculiar  views 
eph  Smith  in  relation  to  Political  and  Religious  matters  generally;  to 
J  is  added  a  concise  account  of  the  present  state  and  prospects  of  the  city  of 
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Notwithstanding  their  enormous  losses,  and  the  ex* 
treme  indigence  of  many,  the  saints  were  not  all  as 
destitute  of  credit  as  they  were  of  ready  means,  if 
we  may  judge  by  their  business  transacted  during 
the  year  1839.  Bishop  Knight  bought  for  the  church 
part  of  the  town  of  Keokuk,  Iowa,  situated  on  the 
west  bank  of  the  Mississippi,  forty  miles  above  Quincy, 
Illinois.  He  also  purchased  the  whole  of  another 
town-site  called  NashviUe,  six  miles  above  Keokuk. 
Four  miles  above  Nashville  was  a  settlement  called 
Montrose,  part  of  which  Knight  bought,  together 
with  thirty  thousand  acres  of  land.** 

Opposite  Montrose,  on  the  east  bank  of  the  Mis- 
sissippi where  was  a  good  landing,  stood  a  village 

Ncttivoo,  (New  York,  1844).  With  a  title-page  from  which  so  much  infor- 
mation is  to  be  derived,  we  mast  not  expect  too  much  from  the  book  itself. 
A  portion  of  this  correspondence  was  published  in  the  THmea  and  Seasons, 

Late  Persecution  of  the  Church  qf  Jesus  Christ  of  LalUr-day  Bamts,  Ten 
thoiisand  American  dtuens  robbed,  plunderedf  ana  banished ;  others  tfRpris- 
oned,  and  others  martyred  for  their  Religion,  With  a  sketch  qf  their  Rise,  Prog- 
ress, and  Doctrine,  By  P,  P.  PraU,  Minister  qf  the  OospeL  Written  in  prison 
(New  York,  1840).  This  is  a  16mo  vol.  of  215  pages,  most  of  which  is  devoted 
to  the  Missouri  persecutions,  with  but  little  other  history,  except  what  is  thrown 
in  incidentally.  An  appendix  of  37  psges  is  made  up  mostly  from  OreeneU 
Facts.  Pratt  gives  a  graphic  account  of  his  life  in  prison,  and  of  the  means 
whereby,  with  the  cooperation  of  his  wife,  he  rescued  from  jail  the  manuscript 
of  this  book,  which  was  written  there.  After  mentioning  them,  he  says: 
'Thus,  kind  reader,  was  this  little  book  providentially,  and  1  may  say  mirac- 
ulously, preserved,  and  by  this  means  you  have  it  to  read.'  The  first  edition 
was  published  at  Detroit^  Michigan,  the  book  consisting  then  of  84  pages. 

Full  reference  for  the  persecutions  of  the  Mormons  m  Missouri,  1831-39. 
Memorial  to  Legislature  Mass.  in  1844,  against  such  conduct,  in  Times  and 
Seasons,  i.  17-20.  3^^,  49-66,  65-6,  81-«,  94, 97-104, 113-16, 128-34,  145-^, 
161-7,  177;  V.  514-19;  PraU's  Persecution  qf  the  SainU,  21-215;  Utah  TracU^ 
no.  4, 56-64;  Pratt's  Autobiography,  190-237, 311-22, 336-40;  Smucker^s  Hist, 
Mor.,  86;  Deseret  News,  Dec.  27,  1851,  Nov.  29  and  Dec  27,  1851,  June 
30,  1869;  Mackay's  The  Mormons,  106-14;  Tucker^s  Origin  and  Prog,  Mor., 
160-6;  J/owe's  Mormonism  Unveiled,  138-76;  Ferris*  Utah  and  the  Mormons, 
87-8,  90;  WfiiU's  Ten  Tears  in  Or.,  144;  Taylder's  Mormon's  Own  Book,  xliii.- 
xlvi.;  Gunnison's  MorTnons,  104-14;  Millenniat  Star,  xxv.,  535-6, 550-2, 599- 
600,  614-16,  631;  BumeWs  Rec,,  56;  Beadle's  L\fe  in  Utah,  60;  Lee's  Mor- 
monism, 55-96;  TuUidge's  Women,  116-74;  Richards'  Narrative,  MS.,  &-9; 
Young's  Wife  No.  19,  43^3;  Atlantic  Monthly,  Dec  1869;  Stenhouse,  Les 
Mormons,  154-71;  Liberty  Tribune;  Margaret  Smoot's  Experiences  of  a  Mor- 
mon Wife,  MS.,  2-3:  Famham's  Travels  Rocky  MU,,  6;  BeHrand's  Mem, 
Mor,,  51;  Busch,  Oesch,  der  Mor,,  85-7,  90-7;  Juvenile  Instructor,  xv,  78; 
Kidder's  Mormonism,  133-5;  Iowa  Frontier  Guardian,  March  21, 1849;  Rabbi' 
son's  Growth  of  Towns,  MS.,  2-5. 

^ '  Since  their  expidsion  from  Missouri  a  portion  of  them,  about  one  hun- 
dred families,  have  settled  in  Lee  county,  Iowa  Territory,  and  are  genenlly 
considered  industrious,  inoffensive,  and  worthy  citizens.'  Letter  from  Robert 
Lucas,  governor  qflowa,  to  ui.  Ripley,  dated  Jan.  4,  1840. 
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called  Comraerce,  where  were  some  twenty  houses. 
Tliia  was  purchased  by  the  saints,  with  the  lands  sur- 
Townding,  and  a  town  laid  out  which  was  named 
'  ^  'NanYOo,  "from  the  Hebrew,  which  signifies  fair,  very 
Wutiful,  and  it  actually  fills  the  definition  of  the 
word;  for  nature  has  not  formed  a  parallel  on  the 
banks  of  the  Mississippi  from  New  Orleans  to  Ga- 
lena.'* The  post-office  there  was  first  called  Com- 
merce, after  the  Mormons  had  purchased  the  village, 
but  the  name  was  changed  to  that  of  Nauvoo  in  May, 
1840.«  The  place  was  started  by  a  company  from  New 
York,  but  it  was  so  sickly  that  when  the  agent  for  the 
Mormons  came  they  were  glad  to  sell.  The  Mormons 
drained  it  and  made  the  place  comparatively  healthy. 
On  his  escape  from  prison.  Smith  visited  Commerce 
among  other  places,  and  seeing  at  once  the  advan- 
tages of  its  site,  determined  to  establish  there  the 
headquarters  of  the  church. '  For  so  great  had  his 
power  now  become,  so  extensive  his  following,  that  he 
might  choose  any  spot  whereon  to  call  into  existence 
a  dty,  had  but  to  point  his  finger  and  say  the  word 
to  transform  a  wilderness  into  a  garden.  During  the 
winter  of  1840  the  church  leaders  applied  to  the  leg- 
islature of  Illinois  for  several  charters,  one  for  tixe 
city  of  Nauvoo,  one  for  agricultural  and  manufactur- 
ing purposes,  one  for  a  university,  and  one  for  a  mili- 
ta^  body  called  the  Nauvoo  Legion.  The  privileges 
asked  were  very  extensive,  but  were  readily  granted; 
for  the  two  great  political  parties  were  pretty  equal  in 
numbers  in  Illinois  at  this  time,  and  the  leaders  of 
the  party  in  office,  perceiving  what  a  political  power 
these  people  were,  determined  to  secure  them. 

"KaiiTOo  was  one  of  the  names  of  one  of  the  namerons  pettv  chiefs  in 
Bddah  India.'  Ferrvf  The  Mor.^  07.    'Nanvoo  is  a  Hebrew  word,  and  si^- 
Jofiet  a  beaotifiil  habitation  for  man,  carrying  with  it  the  idea  of  rest;  it  is 
not;  however,  considered  by  the  Mormons  their  final  home,  butarestinff 
liiaoe  ooIt;  for  they  only  intend  to  remain  there  nntil  th^  have  gathered 
lommsmmeat  to  enable  them  to  conquer  Independence  in  Jackson  co.,  Mis- 
souri, which  is  one  of  the  most  fertile,  pleasant,  and  desirable  countries  on 
tfaa  fsoe  of  the  earth,  possessing  a  soil  unsurpassed  in  any  region.    Indepen- 
dence they  oonaider  their  Zion,  and  there  they  intend  to  rear  their  great  tem- 
ple, the  oomer-stoiie  of  which  is  already  laid.    There  is  to  be  the  great  gath- 
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There  were  now  saints  everj^where,  all  over  the 
United  States,  particularly  throughout  the  western 
portion ;  there  were  isolated  believers,  and  small  clus- 
ters, and  small  and  great  congregations.  There  were 
also  many  travelling  preachers,  men  full  of  the  holy 
ghost,  or  believing  themselves  so,  who  travelled 
without  purse  or  scrip,  whom  no  buffetings,  insults, 
hunger,  or  blows  could  daunt,  who  feared  nothing 
that  man  could  do,  heaven's  door  being  always  open 
to  them.  See  now  the  effects  of  these  persecutions 
in  Missouri.  Twelve  thousand  were  driven  from 
their  homes  and  set  moving  by  Boggs  and  his  gen- 
erals; three  fourths  of  them  found  new  homes  at 
Quincy,  Nauvoo,  and  elsewhere;  but  three  thousand, 
who,  but  for  the  persecutions,  would  have  remained 
at  home  and  tilled  their  lands,  were  preaching  and 
proselyting,  making  new  converts  and  establishing 
new  churches  wherever  they  went.  One  of  their 
number,  William  Smith,  was  a  member  of  the  Illi- 
nois  legislature.  In  the  very  midst  of  the  war  they 
were  preaching  in  Jackson  county,  among  their  old 
enemies  and  spoilers,  striving  with  all  their  souls  to 
win  back  their  Zion,  their  New  Jerusalem.  From 
New  York,  February  19,  1840,  Brigham  Young,  H. 
C.  Kimball,  Orson  Pratt,  and  Parley  P.  Pratt  indited 
a  letter  to  the  saints  at  Commerce,  speaking  of  the 
wonderful  progress  of  the  faith,  and  of  their  own  in- 
tended departure  for  England." 

Thus,  despite  persecution,  the  saints  increased  in 
number  year  by  year.  Before  the  end  of  1840  there 
were  fifteen  thousand  souls  at  Nauvoo,  men,  women, 
and  children,  not  all  of  them  exiles  from  Missouri, 
but  from  every  quarter,  old  believers  and  new  con- 
verts from  different  parts  of  the  United  States,  from 
Canada,  and  from  Europe;  hither  came  they  to  the 
city  of  their  Grod,  to  the  mountain  of  his  holiness. 

ering  place  for  all  the  saintB,  and  in  that  delightful  country  they  expect  to  find 
their  Eden,  and  build  the  New  Jerusalem.'  iSnnett'a  Mormoniam  Exp,^  ld2-3. 
^See  J.  D.  Hunter's  letter  of  Dec.  26,  1839,  from  Jackson  county,  lU.,  in 
Times  and  SeasoM,  i.  59. 
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Thx  Cttt  of  Nattvoo— Its  Txmplb  and  UinvxRSiTY— The  Nauvoo  L«- 
QioH — ^Thk  M0KMOK8  nr  Ilunois — ^Eyil  Rxpokts — Rxvxiation  oir 
PoLTOAXT — Its  Reception  Ain>  Practicb— The  Pbophet  a  Candi- 
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EEaTEI>— GOVZKHOB  FORD    AND    HIS    MeASUKSS — J08EPH    AND    HtEUM 

Pbocbed    to    Casthage — Theie   Imfbisonment — The    Governor's 
Pledge — Assassikation  op  the  Prophet  and  his  Brother — Char- 
acter OP  Joseph  Smith — ^A  Panic  at  Carthage— Addresses  op  Rich- 
ards A5D  Taylos — ^Peaceful  Attttude  op  the  Mormon& 

To  the  saints  it  is  indeed  a  place  of  refuge,  the 
city  of  Nauvoo,  the  Holy  City,  the  City  of  Joseph.^ 
It  stands  on  rolling  land,  covering  a  bed  of  limestone 
yielding  excellent  building  material,  and  bordered  on 
three  sides  by  the  river  which  here  makes  a  majestic 
curve,  and  is  nearly  two  miles  in  width.  The  abo- 
rigines were  not  indifferent  to  the  advantages  of  the 
spot,  as  the  presence  of  their  mounds  testifies.  In 
area  it  is  three  miles  by  four.  The  city  is  regularly 
laid  out  in  streets  at  right  angles,  of  convenient  width, 
along  which  are  scattered  neat,  whitewashed  log  cabins, 
also  frame,  brick,  and  stone  houses,  with  grounds  and 
gardens.  It  is  incorporated  by  charter,*  and  contains 
the  best  institutions  of  the  latest  civilization;  in  the 

'  'Among  the  more  sealoaa  MormoiiB,  it  became  the  fashion  at  thia  time 

(ISiS)  to  disuse  the  word  Nauvoo,  and  to  call  the  place  the  holy  city,  or  the 

dty  of  Joseph. '  Maekay*8  The  Mormons,  191. 

'The  charter  granted  by  the  legislature  was  aigned  by  Gov.  Carlin  Sept. 

I6i  1840,  to  take  effect  Feb.  1,  1841.     <  So  artfully  framed  that  it  waa  fonnd 

tiiat  the  atate  ffovemment  waa  practically  anperaeded  within  the  Mormon  cor- 

pcfation.     Under  the  judicial  clause  its  courta  were  supreme'    McBride  in 

/nUnuUional  Review,  Feb.  1882.     Chartera  were  alao  granted  to  the  university 

tod  the  Naairoo  lesion.   Time»  and  Seasons,  ii.  281. 

(H8) 
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country  are  hundreds  of  tributary  farms  and  planta- 
tions. The  population  is  from  seven  to  fifteen  thou- 
sandy  varying  with  the  ebb  and  flow  of  new  converts 
and  new  colonizations.' 

Conspicuous  among  the  buildings,  and  chief  archi- 
tectural feature  of  the  holy  city,  is  the  temple,  glisten- 
ing in  white  limestone  upon  the  hill-top,  a  shrine  in 
the  western  wilderness  whereat  all  the  nations  of  the 
earth  may  worship,  whereat  all  the  people  may  in- 
quire of  God  and  receive  his  holy  oracles.*    Next  in 

'The  blocks  contam  'four lots  of  eleven  by  twelve  rode  each,  making  all 
comer  lots. .  .For  three  or  four  miles  upon  the  river,  and  about  the  same  dis* 
tance  back  in  the  country,  Nauvoo  presents  a  dty  of  gardens,  ornamented 
with  the  dwellings  of  those  who  have  made  a  covenant  by  sacrifice. .  .It  will 
be  no  more  than  probably  correct,  if  we  idlow  the  city  to  contain  between 
700  and  800  houses,  with  a  population  of  14,000  or  15,000.'  Times  and  Sea- 
sofu,  iii.  930.  A  correspondent  of  the  New  York  HercUd  is  a  little  wild  when 
he  writes  about  this  time:  *The  Mormons  number  in  Europe  and  America 
about  150,000,  and  are  constantly  pouring  into  Nauvoo  and  the  neighboring 
country.  There  are  probably  in  and  about  this  city  and  adjacent  territories 
not  far  from  30,000.  Fifteen  thousand  in  1840  is  the  number  given  in 
Maekay*a  The  Mormona^  115,  as  I  mentioned  in  the  last  chapter.  A  corre- 
spondent's estimate  in  the  Timea  and  Seasons^  in  1842,  was  for  the  city  7,000, 
and  for  the  immediate  surroundings  3,000.  Phelps,  in  The  Prophet,  estimates 
the  population  during  the  height  of  the  city's  prosperity  in  1844  at  14,000,  of 
whom  nine  tenths  were  Mormons.  Some  2000  houses  were  built  the  first  year. 
Joseph  Smith  in  Times  and  Seasons,  March  1842,  says:  'We  number  from  six 
to  eight  thousand  here,  besides  vast  numbers  in  the  county  around,  and  in 
almost  every  county  in  the  state.* 

*  The  structure  was  83  by  128  feet,  and  60  feet  high.  The  stone  was  quar- 
ried within  city  limits.  There  was  an  upper  story  and  basement;  and  in  the 
latter  a  baptismal  font  wrought  after  the  manner  of  King  Solomon's  brazen 
sea.  A  huge  tank,  upon  whose  paneU  were  painted  various  scenes,  and  ascent 
to  which  was  made  by  stairs,  was  upborne  by  twelve  oxen,  beautifully  carved, 
and  overlaid  with  gold.  'The  two  great  stories,'  says  a  Mormon  eye- 
witness, 'each  have  two  pulpits,  one  at  each  end,  to  accommodate  the  Mel- 
chizedek  and  Aaronio  priesthoods,  graded  into  four  rising  seats,  the  first 
for  the  president  of  the  elders  and  his  two  counsellors,  the  second  for  the 
president  of  the  high  priesthood  and  his  two  counsellors,  and  the  third  for 
the  Melchizedek  president  and  his  two  counsellors,  and  the  fourth  for  the  presi* 
dent  of  the  whole  church  and  his  two  counsellors.  There  are  thirty  hewn 
stone  pilasters  which  cost  about  $3,000  apiece.  The  base  is  a  crescent  new 
moen;  the  capitals,  near  50  feet  high;  the  sun,  with  a  human  face  in  bold  re- 
lief, about  two  and  ahiJf  feet  broad,  ornamented  with  rays  of  light  and 
waves,  surmounted  by  two  hands  holding  two  trumpets.'  All  was  crowned 
by  a  high  steeple  surmounted  with  angel  and  trumpet.  The  cost  was  nearly 
$1,000,000,  and  was  met  by  tithes  contributed  by  some  in  money  or  produce, 
and  by  others  in  labor.  The  four  comer-stones  of  the  temple  were  laid  with 
much  ceremony  on  the  6th  of  April,  1841,  on  the  celebration  of  the  anniver- 
sary of  the  church.  Sidney  Kigdon  delivered  the  address,  and  upon  the 
placing  of  the  first  stone,  said:  '  May  the  persons  employed  in  the  erection  of 
this  house  be  preserved  from  all  harm  while  engaged  in  its  construction,  till  the 
whole  is  completed — in  the  name  of  the  father,  and  of  the  son,  and  of  the  holy 
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the  City  of  Joseph,  in  prominence  and  importance  is 
the  house  of  Josepli,  hotel  and  residence,  called  the 
Nauvoo  House,**  ^which  is  to  the  material  man  as  tho 

gboit;  eren  so,  amen.*   J^imes  and  8eamm»i  ii.  376.    A  revelation  was  published 
in  Jul  1841.     *  Let  aU.  my  aainte  corae  from  alar,  and  send  ye  swift  messen- 
gers, yea,  chosen  mcsaaengerBy  and  say  nnto  them:  "  Come  ye  with  all  your  gold 
ud  your  nlver  and  your  precions  stones,  and  with  all  yonr  antiquities,  and  with 
ill  who  have  knowledge  of  antiquities,  that  will  come,  may  come;  and  bring 
the  box-tree  and  the  fir-tree  and  the  pine-tree,  together  with  all  the  precious 
trees  of  the  earth,  and  with  iron  and  with  copper  and  with  brass  and  with 
Bnctnd  with  all  your  preciotLs  things  of  the  earth,  and  build  a  house  to  my 
Bsmefor  the  moat  high  to  dwell  therein."*  Smucker*8  Hist,  Mor.,  132.     For 
referraice  notes  on  temple:   minutes  of  conference,   relating  to  building  a 
dmrch,  etc ,  see  Timet  and  Sectsona,  i  1 85-7.   Laying  the  foundation  stone,  Id, , 
iL3T5-7,  380-2;  Mctckay*8  The  Mormons,  118-20;  Smucher's  Hist,  Mor.,  133. 
L&ying  of  the  capstone.  Times  and  Seasons,  vi.  926.     Progress  of  its  building, 
R,  iii  775-6;  iv.  10-11;  The  Prophet,  in  Machay's  The  Mormons,  189-91. 
Detciiption  of  the  temple  with  cut,  Smtteher's  Mormons,  129;  Ferris^  The  Mar- 
Acnu,  137-9;  PraWs  Autobiography,  378;  without  cut,  Smucher's  Mormons^ 
202r4;  BeHrand  Mem.  Morm,,  61;  Cindnnati  Times;  Deseret  News,  March 
S,  1876;  church  claims.  Times  and  Seastms,  iii.  735-8;  767-9;  v.  61^-20;  Kimr 
foS,  in  Times  and  Seasons,  vi  97*2-3;  misappropriation  of  funds,  HalVs  Mor» 
vumisM  Exposed,  7-8.     '(>ne  of  the  most  powerful  levers  which  he  had  in- 
vented for  moving  his  disciples  in  temple  building  was  the  doctrine  of  baptism 
for  the  dead. .  .which  baptism  must  be  performed  in  the  temple;  no  other 
place  would  give  it  the  requisite  efficacy.'  Ferris'  The  Mormons,  97-8.     *  An- 
other mode  of  making  the  dimes  was  that  of  giving  tho  blessing,  as  it  was  said, 
from  heaven.    This  was  the  sole  province  of  the  patriarch,  which  office,  till 
bis  death,  was  exerdsed  by  Hiram  Smith.    No  blessing  could  be  obtained  for 
leas  than  one  dollar;' but  he  frequently  received  for  this  service  twenty, 
thirty,  and  even  forty  dollars.'  HcUTs  Mormonism,  22. 

^It  was  ordered  by  revelation  given  to  Joseph  Smith,  Jan.  19,  1841,  that 
a  hotel  should  be  built  and  called  the  Nauvoo  House;  that  it  should  be 
erected  under  the  supervision  of  Georse  Miller,  Lyman  Wight,  John  Snider, 
and  Peter  Haws,  one  of  whom  should  be  president  of  a  joint-stock  company 
to  be  formed  for  the  purpose,  and  that  stock  subscriptions  should  be  for  not 
less  than  fifty  doHars  nor  more  than  fifteen  thousand  dollars  by  any  one 
man,  and  that  only  by  a  believer  in  the  book  of  Mormon.  Vinson  Knight, 
Hyrum  Smith,  Isaac  Gidland,  William  Marks,  Henry  G.  Sherwood,  and  Will- 
tam  Law  were  directed  by  name  to  take  stock.  *And  now  I  say  unto  you, 
as  pertaining  to  mv  boarding-house,  which  I  have  commanded  vou  to  build 
for  the  boarding  ot  strangers,  let  it  be  built  unto  my  name,  and  let  my  name 
he  named  upon  it^  and  let  m^  servant  Joseph  and  his  house  have  place  therein 
from  generation  to  generation.'  The  Nauvoo  House  Associaton  was  incor- 
porated Feb.  23,  1841,  by  Qeorgo  Miller,  Lyman  Wight,  John  Snider,  and 
Peter  Haws,  and  associates.  Copy  of  act  in  BenrvRtCs  Hist.  SairUs,  204-5. 
Plan  of  city,  with  cuts  of  temple,  baptismal  font,  and  Nauvoo  Legion, 
with  description,  in  BenneU^s  Hist.  Saints,  188-91,  which  is  quite  erroneous, 
the  building  being  then  not  completed.  I  have  taken  this  account  chiefly 
from  Phelps^  description  in  The  Prophet.  The  Nauvoo  House,  says  Bennett, 
^though  intended  chiefly  for  the  reception  and  entertainment  of  strangers 
and  travellers,  contains,  or  rather  when  completed  is  to  contain,  a  splendid 
isite  of  apartments  for  the  special  accommooation  of  the  prophet  Joe  Smith, 
and  lieini  and  descendants  lorever.'  Cut  of  temple,  and  best  description  of 
Kaavoo  institntions,  in  Maekay^s  The  Mormons,  115,  190-1.  The  Nauvoo 
Hbose,  in  form  of  an  L,  had  a  frontage  on  two  streets  of  120  feet  each, 
hf  a  depth  of  40  feet;  the  estimated  cost  was  $100,000.  Times  ami  Seasons, 
o.  3S9,    Another  building  opened  in  Nov.  1843  was  the  Nauvoo  mansion. 
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temple  to  the  spiritual  man.  Unfortunately  both  the 
one  and  the  other  are  destined  to  an  occupancy  and 
enjoyment  all  too  brief  in  view  of  the  vast  labor  be- 
stowed upon  them.  Besides  these  buildings  are  the 
Hall  of  Seventies,  in  which  is  a  library^  the  Masonic 
Hall,  and  Concert  Hall;  also  there  a  university  and 
other  institutions  are  established,  though  having  as 
yet  no  separate  edifices. 

The  president  of  the  university  and  professor  of 
mathematics  and  English  literature  is  James  Kelly, 
a  graduate  of  Trinity  College,  Dublin,  and  a  ripe 
scholar;  Orson  Pratt,  a  man  of  pure  mind  and  high  or- 
der of  ability,  who  without  early  education  and  amidst 
great  difficulties  had  to  achieve  learning  as  best  he 
could,  and  in  truth  has  achieved  it;  professor  of  lan- 
guages, Orson  Spencer,  gpraduate  of  Union  College 
and  the  Baptist  Theological  Seminary,  New  Tork; 
professor  of  church  history,  Sidney  Rigdon,  versed 
m  history,  belles-lettres,  and  oratory.  In  the  board 
of  regents  we  find  the  leading  men  of  the  church;* 
connected  with  the  university  were  four  common- 
school  wards,  with  three  wardens  to  each. 

In  1840  all  the  male  members  of  the  church  be- 
tween the  ages  of  sixteen  and  fifty  were  enrolled  in 
a  military  organization  known  as  the  Nauvoo  L^on^ 
which  eventually  numbered  some  four  thousand  men, 
and  constituted  part  of  the  state  militia.  It  was  di- 
vided into  two  cohorts,  and  then  into  r^ments,  bat- 
talions, and  companies.  Lieutenant-general  Joseph 
Smith  being  commander-in-chief/     The  organization 

'Chancellor,  John  G.  Bennett;  regutrar,  William  Law;  regents,  Joseph 
Smith,  Sidney  Rigdon,  Hynim  Smith,  William  Marks,  Samnel  H.  Smitib» 
Daniel  H.  Wells,  K.  K.  Whitney,  Charles  C.  Rich,  John  T.  Bamett,  Wilaoa 
Law,  John  P.  Greene,  Vinson  Ejoight,  Isaac  Galland,  Elias  Higbee,  Robert 
D.  Foster,  James  Adams,  Samnel  Bennett,  Ebeneser  Robinson,  John  Snider^ 
George  Miller,  Lenos  M.  Knight,  John  Taylor,  Heber  C.  EimbalL  The 
tuition  fees  were  five  dollars  per  quarter,  payable  twioe  each  quarter  in  ad- 
vance. 

^  Amonff  his  generals  were  Robert  D.  Foster,  Geoige  W.  Robinson,  Charles 
C.  Rich,  W.  P.  Lyon,  Davison  Hibbard,  Himm  Kimball,  A.  P.  Rockwood; 
majors,  Willard  Richards,  Hosea  Stoat;  colonels,  John  F.  Weld,  Orson  Pnutt^ 
Francis  M.  Higbee,  Carlos  Gove,  C.  L.  Higbee,  James  Sloan,  Qeorae  Schindle^ 
Amasa  Lyman,  D.  B.  Smith,  George  Coulson,  Alexander  MoRea,  J.  R.  Back- 
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^wa  modelled  after  the  Roman  legion.     The  men  were 
'weW  disciplined,   brave,  and  eflBcient.     These  troops 
carried  their  name  to  Utah,  where  they  were  reor* 
gamzed  in  May  1857. 

Tlio\]^b.  all  are  soldiers,  there  are  no  dandy  warriors 
in  tlieir  midst  Each  one  returns  after  drill  to  his 
occupation— to  his  farm,  factory,  or  merchandise. 
Among  other  workshops  are  a  porcelain  factory  es- 
tablished by  a  Staffordshire  company,  two  steam  saw- 
milK  a  steam  flouring-miU,  a  foundry,  and  a  tool- 
factory.  A  joint-stock  company  is  organized  under  the 
fityle  of  the  Nauyoo  Agricultural  and  Manufactur- 
ing Association.  Just  outside  the  city  is  a  commu- 
nity farm,  worked  by  the  poor  for  their  own  benefit; 
to  each  family  in  the  city  is  allotted  one  acre  of 
ground;  the  system  of  community  of  property  does 
not  obtain. 

Most  of  the  people  in  and  about  Nauyoo  are 
Mormons,  but  not  an.  The  population  is  made  up 
chiefly  from  the  farming  districts  of  the  United  States 
and  the  manufacturinsc  districts  of  En&fland :  though 
uneducated,  unpoIishJS,  and  supeistitlous,  they  are 
for  the  mo^t  part  inte%ent,  inj^ostrious,  competent, 
honest,  and  sincere.^     With  a  shrewd  head  to  direct, 


.  L.  Woodworth;  captaiiifl,  D.  B.  Huntington,  Samuel  Hicks,  Amos  !)»• 
▼w,  Mftroellna  Bates,  CharlBs  Allen,  L.  N.  Scovu,  W.  M.  Allred,  Jostos  MorsSy 
John  F.  OInev,  Darwin  Chase,  0.  M.  Krevmyer,  and  others.  *Col.  A.  P.  Rock- 
wood  waa  drill-master.  Rockwood  was  then  a  captain,  but  was  afterward  pro- 
moted to  colonel  of  the  militia^  or  host  of  Israeli  I  was  then  fonrth  corporal 
of  a  ooospany.  The  people  were  r^ffolarly  drilled  and  tanght  military  tactics, 
so  that  they  would  be  ready  to  act  \i^en  the  time  came  for  returning  to  Jackson 
coonty,  the  promised  land  of  our  inheritance.'  Lee^s  JHormonism,  112.  'Re- 
views were  held  from  time  to  time,  and  flags  presented,  and  Joseph  appeared 
on  all  those  occasions  with  a  splendid  sta£f,  in  all  the  pomp  and  cirenmstanoe 
of  a  full-blown  military  commander.'  Ikrrii*  Utah  and  the  Mormons^  100-1. 
'At  the  last  dress  parade  of  the  legion,  he  was  accompanied  in  the  field  by  ft 
display  of  ten  of  his  spritual  wives  or  concubines,  dressed  in  a  fine  uniform, 
ana  mounted  cm  elegant  white  horses.'  TwAer's  Momuynism,  170.  After  the 
force  reached  Utah  it  was  'regularly  drilled  by  competent  officers,  many  d 
whom  served  in  Mexico  with  the  Mormon  battalion  under  Gen.  W.  Scott. 
IQiey  are  well  armed,  and  perfectly  fearless.'  Hyde*8  Mormonism,  183.  See 
further  Timei  and  Seaaans,  ii.  321-2,  417-18,  435,  617;  ill.  654,  700-1,  718, 
733-4,  921;  £»enhotue't  TeU  It  All,  306;  Dem^  News,  April  15  and  July  1, 
1357,  July  &,  1850;  Chmmeon's  Mormons,  133;  SmucJcePv  Bitt,  Mor,,  149$ 
JRdder^s  MarmonUm,  181^-9. 

'fisys  the  St  JkmU  Atias  of  September  1841:  The  people  of  Kanvoo  'hav« 
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like  that  of  the  proi)het,  a  wisdom  Hke  his  to  concen- 
trate, a  power  like  his  to  say  to  ten  thousand  men,  do 
this,  and  it  is  done,  with  plenty  of  cheap,  virgin  land, 
with  a  collective  knowledge  of  all  arts,  and  with  hab- 
its of  economy  and  industry,  it  were  a  wonder  if  they 
did  not  rapidly  accumulate  property,  and  some  of 
them  acquire  wealth.  This  they  do,  though  tithed 
by  the  church,  and  detested  by  the  gentiles,  and  they 
prosper  in  a  remarkable  degree.  Of  course,  in  po- 
litical, as  in  spiritual  and  pecuniary  affairs,  the  proph- 
et's word  is  law. 

"Nauvoo  is  the  best  place  in  the  world  I"  exclaims 
an  enthusiastic  saint.  Nauvoo,  the  beautiful  indeed! 
And  "as  to  the  facilities,  tranquillities,  and  virtues  of 
the  city,  they  are  not  equalled  on  the  globe."  Here 
the  saints  find  rest.  "No  vice  is  meant  to  be  toler- 
ated; no  grog-shops  allowed;  nor  would  we  have  any 
trouble,  if  it  were  not  for  our  lenity  in  suffering  the 
world,^  as  I  shall  call  them,  to  come  in  and  trade,  and 

been  grossly  misnnderatood  and  shamefully  libelled. .  .The  present popal&tion 
is  between  eight  and  nine  thousand,  and  of  course  it  is  the  largest  town  in 
Illinois.  The  people  are  very  enterprisinff,  industrious,  and  thrifty.  They 
are  at  least  quite  as  honest  as  the  rest  of  us  in  this  part  of  the  world,  and 
probably  in  any  other.  Some  peculiarities  the^  have,  no  doubt.  Their  relig- 
ion is  a  peculiar  one;  that  is,  neither  Buddhism,  nor  Mahometanism,  nor 
Judaism,  nor  Christianity,  but  it  is  a  faith  which  they  sav  encourages  no 
yice  nor  immorality,  nor  departure  from  established  laws  and  usages;  neither 
polygamy,  nor  promiscuous  intercourse,  nor  community  of  property. .  .Ar- 
dent spirits  as  a  drink  are  not  in  use  amon^  them. .  .Tobacco,  also,  is  a  weed 
which  they  seem  almost  universally  to  despise.  We  don't  know  but  that  the 
Mormons  ought  to  be  expatriated  for  refusing  to  drink  whiskey  and  chew 
tobacco;  but  we  hope  the  question  will  not  be  decided  hastily,  nor  until  their 
judges  have  slept  off  the  fumes  of  their  own  liquor  and  cigars.*  *They  have 
enclosed  large  farms  on  the  prairie  ground,  on  which  they  have  raised  com, 
wheat,  hemp,  etc.,  and  all  this  they  have  accomplished  within  the  short 
■pace  of  four  years.  I  do  not  believe  there  is  another  people  in  existence 
who  could  have  made  such  improvements  in  the  same  length  of  time  under 
the  same  circumstances.  And  here  allow  me  to  remark,  that  there  are  some 
here  who  have  lately  emigrated  to  this  place,  who  have  built  themselves 
large  and  convenient  homes  in  the  town;  others  on  their  farms  on  the  prairie, 
wiio,  if  they  had  remained  at  home,  might  have  continued  to  live  in  rented 
houses  all  their  days,  and  never  once  have  entertained  the  idea  of  building 
one  for  themselves  at  their  own  expense.*  Smucker'a  MorTnonimn,  159. 

•  Gentiles  were  not  excluded  from  the  holy  city.  In  Bennett^a  Hist,  Saints, 
158,  is  given  an  ordinance,  dated  March  1,  1841,  running  as  follows:  *Be  it 
ordained  by  the  cify  council  of  the  city  of  Nanvoo,  that  the  catholics,  pres- 
byterians,  methodists,  baptists,  latter-day  saints,  quakers,  episcopalians, 
iiniversalists,  tinitarians,  mohammedans,  and  all  other  religions  sects  and  de* 
Dominations  whatever,  shall  have  toleration  and  equal  privUeges  in  this  city; 
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enioy  our  society,  as  they  say."  "They  are  a  wonder- 
ftiuy  enterprising  people,"  writes  a  gentile.     "Peace 
and  harmony   reign  m  the  city.     The  drunkard  is 
scarcely  ever  seen,  as  in  other  cities,  neither  does  the 
awful  imprecation  or  profane  oath  strike  upon  your 
ear;  but  while  all  is  storm  and  tempest  and  confusion 
abroad  respecting  the  Mormons,  all  is  peace  and  har- 
mony at  home-"^*' 

About  this  time  there  comes  to  Joseph  Smith  a 
somewhat  singular  individual  making  somewhat  singu- 
lar advances*  He  is  a  yankee  huckster  of  the  first 
class,  only  for  his  merchandise,  instead  of  patent 
clocks  and  wooden  nutmegs,  he  offers  for  sale  theol- 
ogy, medicine,  and  a  general  assortment  of  political 
and  military  wares.  The  thing  is  a  fraud,  and  be- 
fore long  he  openly  announces  himself  as  such.  As 
his  manhood  is  far  inferior  to  his  duplicity,  so  his 
name — the  Reverend  General  John  C.  Bennett,  M. 
D.,  U.  S.  A.,  president,  chancellor,  and  master  in 
chancery — ^as  we  may  observe,  is  subordinate  to  his 
titles.     He  has  ability,  he  has  brains  and  fingers ;  but 

and  Bhonld  any  person  be  gailty  of  ridiculing,  abfuing,  or  otherwise  depre- 
dating another  in  consequence  of  his  religion,  etc.,  he  shall  be  fined  and 
imprisoned.'  On  the  l/th  of  March,  1842,  the  Female  Relief  Society  of  Nau*- 
voo  was  organized. 

1'  In  the  Salem  Advertiser  was  published  an  account  of  the  visit  to  Nauvoo 
in  1843  of  one  Newhall,  a  lecturer,  who  says:  'I  sought  in  vain  for  anything 
that  bore  the  marks  of  immorality,  but  was  both  astonished  and  highly  pleased 
at  my  ill  success.     I  could  see  no  loungers  about  the  streets  nor  any  drunk- 
ards about  the  taverns.    I  did  not  meet  with  those  distorted  features  of  ruf- 
6ans,  or  with  the  ill-bred  and  impudent.     I  heard  not  an  oath  in  the  place,  I 
saw  not  a  gloomy  countenance;  all  were  cheerful,  polite,  and  industrious.* 
Smvcber's  Aformanaj  154-5.     *The  mayor  of  Nauvoo  deserves  praise  for  tlia 
stand  he  has  taken  in  favor  of  temperance.     The  retailing  of  ardent  spirits  is 
not  permitted  within  the  bounds  ot  the  corporation.'  Kumer*8  Mormons ^  1S9. 
For  city  ordinance  prohibiting  the  sale  of  intoxicating  liquors  in  less  quantity 
than  a  quart  except  as  a  physician's  prescription,  see  BemietfaJJist,  Saints^  27. 
Od  the  12th  of  Nov.  1841,  !B.  Winchester  writes  from  Nauvoo:  '  You  would 
he  astonished,  if  you  were  here,  at  the  vast  improvement  made  in  so  short  a 
space  of  time. . .  You  will  see  nothing  like  idleness,  but  will  hear  the  hum  of 
industry,  nay,  may  I  not  say  more,  the  voice  of  merriment. .  .Now  as  to  the 
morality  of  the  people  here: . .  .you  know  if  you  should  throw  cold  water  into 
melted  izon  the  scene  would  be  terrific,  because  the  contrast  would  be  so 
great;  so  it  is  with  the  saints:  if  a  small  portion  of  wickedness  happens  among 
tbem,  the  contrast  between  the  spirit  of  Christ  and  that  of  darkness  is  so 
great  that  it  makes  a  great  upstir  and  tremendous  excitement;  this  is  the  case 
berc;  but  in  other  communities  the  same  amount  of  crime  would  hardly  be 
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he  haa  no  soul.  He  comes  to  Joseph  and  says, 
''Hail,  master r'  and  worships  him.  He  professes  all 
that  the  Mormons  profess,  and  more;  he  does  all 
that  the  Mormons  do,  and  more.  So  the  prophet 
makes  him  general  of  his  legion,  mayor  of  the  city, 
chancellor  of  the  university,  not  to  mention  his  func- 
tions as  attorney,  doctor,  and  privy  counsellor.  All 
this  is  done  with  quick  despatch;  and  the  result 
is  that  the  great  man  soon  tires  of  his  greatness, 
or  thinks  to  become  yet  greater  by  turning  rene- 
gade, and  writing  a  book  against  his  late  friends  and 
associates.^ 

^' BepreseDtatlTa  of  a  class  of  anti-Mormoii  fiteratme,  not  altogether 
ereditabte  to  either  its  authors  or  sapporters,  are  the  following: 

The  UiitoTy  of  the  Saints;  or.  An  Expo9i  qf  Joe  Smith  and  JliormomUm, 
My  John  a  BenneU.    (Boeton,  1842.) 

The  Abominationa  of  Mortnoniem  Eammed;  oontahring  moiiy  Facts  and 
Doctrines  concerning  thai  singular  people  during  seven  years*  metAerahip  with 
them,  from  I84O  to  1847,    By  WUUam  Halt.    (Cincinnati,  1852.) 

Moraumism:  Its  Leaders  and  Designs,  By  John  Hyde,  Jttn,,  formerly  a 
Mormon  elder  and  resident  qf  Salt  LaJoe  Citu,    (New  York,  1857.) 

Mormonism  Unveiled;  or.  The  lAfe  and  Confessions  of  the  late  Mcrmom 
bishop,  John  D.  Lee;  Written  by  Himself;  Embracing  a  history  qf  Mormonism 
from  its  inception  down  to  the  present  Ume,  toUh  an  exposition  qf  the  secret  bis- 
tory,  signs,  symbols,  and  crimes  qf  the  Mormon  Church;  also  the  true  history 
of  the  horrible  butchery  known  as  the  Mountain  Meadow  Maasa/cre,  (St  Loois, 
1877.) 

The  role  of  traitor  is  not  one  which  in  anv  wise  brings  credit  to  the 
performer,  either  from  one  side  or  the  other.  However  great  the  service  he 
may  render  us,  we  cannot  but  feel  that  he  is  false-hearted  and  vile.  Many 
of  the  apostates,  though  they  may  not  have  written  books,  declare  that  they 
joined  the  sect  only  to  lesm  their  secrets  and  then  expose  them.  These  are 
the  most  contemptible  of  all.  There  may  be  cases  where  a  young  or  inex- 
perienced person,  through  i^rnorance  or  susceptibility,  has  been  carried  away 
tor  a  time  contrary  to  the  dictates  of  cooler  judgment;  but  the  statements  <» 
such  persons  are  justly  regarded  with  more  or  less  suspicion.  Far  better  is 
it,  far  more  honest  and  praiseworthy,  for  him  who,  having  unwittingly  made 
a  mistake,  seeks  to  rectify  it,  to  go  his  way  and  say  nothing  about  it;  for  if 
he  talks  of  writing  a  book  for  the  good  of  others,  as  a  warning,  and  that 
they  may  avoid  his  errors,  few  will  Mlieve  him.  '  If  he  has  proved  traitor 
once,'  thoy  say,  *he  will  deceive  again;  and  if  he  is  sincere,  we  cannot  more 
than  half  believe  him,  for  such  an  individual  is  never  sure  of  himself.'  John 
Cw  Bennett,  general,  doctor,  methodist  preacher,  and  quack,  is  from  his  own 
showing  a  bad  man.  He  devotes  some  fifty  pages  to  the  vindication  of  his 
character,  which  would  not  be  necessary  were  he  honest;  other  fifty  are 
given  to  defaming  his  late  worshipful  patron  Joseph  Smith,  which  would 
never  have  been  written  were  he  true.  When  a  man  thrusts  in  your  face 
three-score  certificates  of  his  good  character,  each  signed  by  from  one  to  a 
dozen  persons,  you  may  know  that  he  is  a  very  great  rascal.  Kor  are  we 
disappointed  here.  Tms  author  is  a  charlatan,  pure  and  simple;  such  was 
he  when  he  joined  the  Mormons,  and  before  and  after.  We  may  credit  him 
fully  when  be  says,  'I  never  believed  in  them  or  their  doctrines;'  althoug^h 
in  a  letter  to  Dr  Dyer,  dated  Nauvoo,  Jan.  20, 1842,  he  declares:  *  My  heart  ia 
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There  is  another   individual  of  similar  name^  and 
)t  more  similar    character,  James  Arlinfirton  Ben- 


illkd  with  indignation,  and  my  blood  boil*  within  me,  when  I  oontemplate 
tha  mt  uJDstice  and  ciraelty  which  Misioari  hee  meted  ont  to  the  graal 
phikithropistand  devoot  CliriBtiaD,  Qeneral  Joseph  Smith,  and  his  honest 
and  futhhl  sdherents.  *     *Wbeii,  howeyer,  he  aifects  patriotism  and  lofty  devo- 
tion to  the  velfu^  of  his  fello^w-men,  pretending  to  have  loined  the  socie^ 
uordertofrnstmte  'a  daring  and  colossal  sdieme  of  rebellion  and  nsorpa- 
tioQ  throoghont  the  north-yresterii  states, . .  .a  despotio  military  and  religions 
em^  the  head  of  vrhicli,  sts  emperor  and  pope,  was  to  be  Joseph  Smith,' 
ve  Know  that  the  writer  is  yrell  a'ware  that  it  is  all  nonsense.    Nor  do  we  be* 
here  that  he  was  induced  to  print  his  book  '  bv  a  desire  to  expose  the  enor^ 
Buoi  iniqnitieB  which  have    l>eeii  perpetrated  by  one  of  the  grossest  and 
moit  mfuDOQS  impostors  tl&stt   ever  appeared  upon  the  face  of  the  earth.' 
We  have  heard  and  are  still  hearing  so  much  of  that  kind  of  talk  from  some 
of  the  woxetmen  in  the  comzn  unity  that  it  is  becomins  somewhat  stale,  and 
tf  tiie  general  really  does  not  know  better  than  this  why  he  wrote  his  book, 
pohaps  ho  will  ezcnse  me  for  fuelling  him  that  it  was,  first,  for  notoriety;  see- 
end,  for  money;  snd  third,  in  order  to  make  people  think  him  a  better  and 
greater  man  than  he  is.      VTlien  a  man's  ambition  ii  pitched  so  low,  it  is 
a  pity  that  he  should  not  l&stve  the  gratification  of  saooess.    Bravely,  then,  the 
smeral  proceeded  to  offer  himself  on  the  altar  of  his  conntnr,  'to  overthrow 
ue  impoitor  and  expose  liis  iniquity '  by  'professing  himself  a  convert  to  his 
^wtrinea;*  for  'Ibe  fmition   of  his  hopeful  proiect  would,  of  course,  have 
heen  preceded  by  plunder,  devastation,  and  bloodshed,  and  by  all  the  count- 
ies horrors  which  invariably  accompany  civil  war.*    We  are  still  more  im- 
fKsed  when  we  read:   *X  yvas  quite  aware  of  the  danger  I  ran*— that  of 
Ming  kicked  oat  of  sonae  back  door— 'but  none  of  these  things  deterred  me.' 
Without  wasting  more  time  cuad  space  upon  the  man,  we  are  well  enough  pre- 
pared to  place  a  proper  estimate  upon  his  statements,  particularly  when  we 
^e  into  acooont  that,  in  May  of  the  very  year  in  which  his  book  was  pub- 
lished, he  went  before  Alderman  Wells  and  made  affidavit  that  Joseph  Smith 
wuaa  honeit,  virtuous,  sincere,  high-minded,  and  patriotic  man.    He  says 
hioaelf  that  he  solemnly  srwore  to  be  true  to  the  Mormons  and  not  revMl 
thdr  secrets,  and  novr  in  breakinff  that  oath  he  has  the  audacity  to  ask  us  to 
regard  him  as  an  honest  and  tmtnful  man  I    In  some  measure,  at  least,  the 
atatements  of  such  men  as  this,  taken  up  by  the  press  and  people,  and  reiter- 
ated throughout  the  land,  have  given  the  latter-day  saints  a  worse  name 
tban  they  aeserve.     Some  of  his  charges  are  too  coarse  and  filthy  for  repe- 
titioQ.   I  will  cite  a  few  si^imens,  however,  to  show  how  far  mendacity  is 
'''iD'Ctimes  carried  in  this  direction. 

Joeeph  Smith  is  a  'monster  who  is  using  the  power  he  possesses  to  gratify 
ahntallust;'  'a  Giovanni  of  some  dozens  of  mistresses;*  'must  be  branded 
as  a  oonsnmmate  knave;'  one  'of  the  most  heaven-daring  liars  the  world  ever 


.     _       ^  during  past 

which  he  can  make  up,  rolling  it  as  a  sweet  morsel  under  his  tongue,  fin^y 
affirming  that '  the  holy  Joe  outdoes  them  all ! '  He  says  that  any  woman  be- 
hnging  to  the  society  wvho  lapses  from  virtue  is  condemned  to  a  life  of  se- 
o^t  prostitutum,  the  most  trustworthy  members  of  the  church  having  knowl- 
*^  of  it;  another  clsuss  indulge  in  illicit  intercourse  by  special  permission  of 
tbe  prophet;  another  class  are  the  spiritual  wives.  All  this  is  said,  be  it  re- 
>>^cou»red,  within  two  or  three  months  of  the  time  he  made  oath  that  Smith 
vas  one  of  the  best  and  purest  of  men.  Next  comes  an  exposd  of  several  se- 
cret societies,  the  Danites,  Destroying  Angel,  etc.,  and  finidly  a  list  of  mur- 
^  and  n^bories  perpetrated  in  that  section  during  a  certain  time,  all  of 
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netty  also  called  general,  whom  Mackay,  Sniucker, 
a  reviewer  in  the  Edinhurghj  and  others  have  mis* 

which  are  charged  to  these  agendee.  Sidney  Rigdcm  ia  pruaed  by  Bennett; 
ao  much  the  worse  for  Sidney.  Doubtless  thia  book  played  its  part  in  bring- 
ing about  the  assassination  of  Joseph  Smith.  Says  John  Taylor  of  John  U. 
Bennett:  *At  on^  time  he  waa  a  good  man,  bat  fell  into  adultery,  and  waa 
cut  off  from  the  church  for  his  iniquity; . .  .he  waa  also  ex|>elled  from  the  mu- 
nicipal court,  of  which  he  waa  a  member. '  Public  Discugnon,  5-6. 

William  Hfdl  waa  an  old  gentleman  of  simple  mind  and  manners  when  he 
wrote  his  book;  he  appears  to  be  earnest  and  truthful.  As  he  saya  of  the 
saints,  so  I  should  say  of  him:  he  meant  well,  but  he  should  beware  of  bad 
leaders.  Hall  waa  not  a  great  man  in  the  chorch,  like  Bennett;  neverthelesa, 
like  Bennett  he  wrote  a  book,  but  unlike  Bennett's,  his  book  reads  like  that 
of  an  honest  man,  although  it  la  full  of  bitter  accusationa  aeainst  the  Mor- 
mons. All  Buch  works  should  be  taken  with  some  de^es  of  allowance;  for 
when  a  person  begins  to  rail  against  any  people  or  individual,  he  is  apt  to  be 
carried  away  and  misrepresent,  intentionally  or  unintentionally.  The  period 
that  UaU'a  experiences  cover  is  quite  an  important  one,  including  as  it  does  the 
IllinoiB  expulsion  and  the  exodus  to  Great  Salt  Lake. 

Quite  different  from  any  of  hia  brother  apostates  is  John  Hyde,  Jr,  who 
cannot  by  right  be  placed  in  the  cat^ory  of  vulgar  ranter  or  hyjiocritical  re- 
former. I  regard  him  as  an  able  and  honest  man,  sober  and  sincere.  He 
does  not  denounce  the  sect  as  hypocrites.  *I  know  your  aincerity;  I  know 
also  your  delusion,'  he  writes,  lie  does  not  even  denounce  all  the  leaders; 
even  to  Brigham  Young,  whom  he  mercilessly  scourges,  he  gives  credit  for 
ability  and  sincerity.  'That  you  are  sincere  in  your  confidence  in  Joseph 
Smith,  and  in  your  own  pretensions,'  he  '^Tites  to  him,  'I  believe  and  ac- 
knowledge; but  at  the  same  time,  that  you  are  leading  confiding  thousands 
to  misery  and  ruin  is  evident ...  I  admire  your  genius,  but  I  deplore  its  exercise. 
...  I  admire  the  industry  of  jour  people,  their  notable  labors,  and  their  general 
sincerity;  but  I  deplore  their  delusion,  and  I  denounce  their  deceivers.'  Hi* 
book  is  dedicated  *To  the  honest  beUevers  in  Mormomsm,*  and  he  says  to 
them:  'In  writing  the  following  work  I  was  not  actuated  by  the  base  design 
of  helping  to  malign  an  unpopular  people,  nor  by  the  unworthy  one  of  ad- 
ministering to  a  mere  idle  curiosity.'  Jolm  Hyde  was  bom  in  England,  in 
1833,  and  joined  the  Mormons  there  when  fifteen  years  of  axre.  He  was  al- 
most immediately  ordained  a  priest  and  began  to  preach.  In  1851  he  was 
ordained  one  of  the  seventies,  an  office  of  eoual  power  but  inferior  jurisdic- 
tion to  that  ol  one  of  the  twelve,  and  joinea  John  Taylor  in  France.  With 
about  400  Mormon  converts  he  sailed  from  Liverpool  in  Feb.  1853,  visited  Nau- 
TOO,  and  thence  crossed  the  plains  in  company  with  2,500  brethren  to  Salt  La^e 
City,  where  he  married  and  began  teaching  school  In  Feb.  1854  he  was  'in- 
itiated into  the  mysteries  of  the  Mormon  endowment,'  became  shaken  in  the 
faith,  and  the  following  year,  having  accepted  a  mission  to  the  Hawaiian  Isl- 
ands, lie  threw  off  Mormonism  and  preached  and  wrote  against  it  instead  of 
for  it.  In  his  book  he  gives  a  description  of  Salt  Lake  City  in  1853-4,  a  chap- 
ter entitled  'Practical  Folygamy,' and  others  on  Mormon  Mysteries,  Educa- 
tion, Brigham  Young,  Book  of  Mormon,  Theoretical  Polygamy,  and  Sup- 
pression of  Mormonism.  Hyde's  book  would  be  quite  useful  were  he  not  so 
loose  about  his  dates;  it  would  appear  from  the  way  he  throws  atatements 
together  that  in  the  absence  of  a  date  he  guessed  at  it. 

Still  another  style  of  book  is  that  of  John  D.  Lee,  purporting  to  have 
been  written  by  him,  but  as  a  matter  of  fact  written  for  tlie  most  part  by 
\V.  W.  Bishop  while  Lee  waa  in  prison  condemned  to  death.  The  worK,  there- 
fore, though  the  story  of  a  Mormon,  aitd  of  one  who  under  the  circumstances 
could  not  be  expected  to  be  very  friendly,  is  not  by  a  Mormon.  The  book 
is  not  essentially  different  from  the  matter  published  in  the  newspapers  about 
the  time  of  Lee  a  execution,  under  the  title  of  '  Ck>nfes8Lon8.'    ^ee  gives  the 
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taken  for  the  original.     The  quality  of  impudence 
appears  as  fully  in  the  second  Bennett  as  in  the  first. ^^ 

As  I  have  before  observed,  the  misfortunes  of  the 
saints  by  no  means  dampened  their  ardor,  or  impov- 
erished them  as  a  society.  Some  lost  their  all;  in 
that  case  the  others  helped  them.     Old  scores  were 

story  of  biA  life,  mmply  and  honestly  enough;  to  this  is  addod  an  account  of 

the  Moantain  Meado'W  massacre,  and  of  uie  arrest,  trial,  and  ezecation  of 

Lee.    He  was  a  native  of  Illinois,  bom  in  1812,  worked  hard  and  with  suc- 

eess  while  a  young  man,  became  an  enthusiastic  Mormon  in  1837,  and  went 

toMissoori.     With  every  thins  there  he  was  highly  delighted;  he  attended 

deroatly  all  the  aervicea  of  uie  chnrch,  and  was  dalv  promoted.     Ho  was 

vith  his  people  at  Nauvoo,  migrated  with  them  to  Utah,  and  was  adopted 

by  Biigham  x  oung.     In  1877  he  was  executed  for  participation  in  the  Moan- 

tua  MeajG^w  maasacre,  excusing  himself  while  cursing  otners. 

MormonisTti  and  the  Mormons;  A  Historical  Vieto  of  the  rise  and  progress 
o/  ikt  sect  self-styled  Latter-day  Saints;  by  Daniel  P,  Kidder,  is  the  title 
of  a  16mo  voL  of  342  pages,  published  in  New  York,  and  beaiing  no  date, 
though  entered  for  copyright  in  the  year  1842.    Mr  Kidder  certainly  wrote 
a  book  on  short  acquaintance  with  the  subject;  as  he  says  up  to  Nov.  1840, 
he  knew  little  about  it.     On  the  13th  of  that  month  he  found  himself 
on  board  a  Mormon  steamboat  called  the  Fulton  City,  on  the  Mississippi  River, 
bound  for  Nauvoo.     Nearly  all  the  passengers  and  crew  were  Mormous. 
Desirous  of  knowing  more  of  them,  and  holdmg  to  the  maxim  that  by  teach- 
ing most  is  to  be  learned,  he  procured  copies  of  the  Book  of  Mormon,  Doc- 
triAe  and  Covenants,  Howe^s  Mormonism  UnveHed,  and  CorrilVs  Brief  His- 
lory,  and  seating  himself  before  them  made  his  book,  which  consists  chiefly 
of  extracts  from  the  above  sources  tied  together  with  occasional  remarks 
neither  startling  nor  original.     In  Nauvoo,  without  date,  but  probably  about 
1841,  were  published  two  chapters  of  nonsense  about  women  ana  their  relations 
and  duties  to  men,  entitlea,  An  Extract  from  a  Manuscript  entitled  The 
J^eaee-maber,  or  the  Doctrines  of  the  Millennium,  being  a  Treatise  on  Religion 
amd  Jurisprudence,  or  a  New  System  of  Religion  and  Politics,    For  God,  my 
OotnUry,  andmyJHghis,    By  Adney  I  J  ay  Jacob,  an  Israelite,  and  a  Shepherd 
of  Israd.    Nomvoo,  III.    J.  Smith,  Printer,    In  a  preface  the  reader  is  told: 
*The  author  of  this  work  is  not  a  Mormon,  although  it  is  printed  by  their  press.' 
^' In  a  letter  to  the  prophet  dated  October  24,  1843,  which  1ms  become 
quite  famous,  James  A.  ^nnett  pretends  to  have  been  baptized  by  Brigham 
xouBA,  a  ceremony  that  he  alludes  to  as  'a  elorious  frolio  in  the  clear  blue 
ooeim^with  'your  most  excellent  and  worthy  friend,  President  B.  Young.' 
'Nothing of  thia  kind,'  he  goes  on  to  say,  'would  in  the  least  attach  me  to 
your  person  or  cause.     I  am  capable  oi  being  a  most  undcviating  friend, 
without  being  governed  by  the  smallest  religious  influence. .  .1  say,  therefore, 
go  ahead,  you  have  my  good  wishes.    You  know  Mahomet  had  his  right-liand 
man, 'etc.     Smith  replied  at  length  in  a  rcligio-philosophic  strain.    Moro  has 
been  made  of  this  corresxx)ndence  than  it  deser\'es.    It  was  printed  in  Times 
and  SeasonSj  iv.  371-3,  in  Cor,  between  Joseph  Smith. .  ,Wentworth. ,, and 
,.. Calhoun,  as  well  oa  in  Mackai/^s  The  Mormons,  and  Smucker^s  Hist.  Mor. 
Bee  ^Iso  Edinburgh  Review,  April  1854,  334.     Mackay  observes:  'Joseph's  re- 
ply to  this  singular  and  too  candid  epistle  was  quite  as  singular  and  inliaitcly 
more  amusing.     Joseph  was  too  cunning  a  man  to  accept,  in  plain  terms,  the 
mde  but  serviceable   ofifer;  aud  he  rebuked  the  vanity  and  presumption  of 
Mr  Bennett    while   dexterously  retaining  him  for  future  use.'    All  this 
would  have  some  significance  if  Smith  had  been  in  the  least  deceived,  or 
had  the  writer  of  tb^  letter  and  the  original  rascal  been  one. 
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cancelled,  old  debts  forgiven."  There  were  no  great 
riches  among  them ;  yet  he  who  had  nothing  could 
not  be  called  poor  amid  such  surroundings.  Head 
over  all,  temporal  and  spiritual,  was  Joseph  Smith, 
not  only  prophet  and  president,  but  general  and 
mayor."  He  had  now  approached  the  summit  of  his 
career,  and  for  a  brief  space  was  permitted  to  enjoy 
his  fame,  wealth,  and  power  in  some  degree  of  quiet 
They  were  salutary  lessons  that  the  prophet  and 
his  people  had  received  in  Missouri,  an^  for  a  time 
their  speech  and  manner  were  less  arrogant  than  of 
old.  But  soon  prosperity  was  far  greater  here  than 
ever  before,  and  as  with  Israel  of  old  the  chastise- 
ments of  the  Lord  were  soon  forgotten.  From  the 
moment  they  crossed  the  river,  from  Missouri  into 
Illinois  their  position  as  men  and  members  of  the 
commonwealth  was  changed.  In  the  one  state  they 
were  regarded  as  fanatics,  dangerous  to  the  govern- 
ment and  to  the  people,  having  associated  assassins  to 
do  their  bidding,  and  holding  to  a  doctrine  of  divine 
inheritance  with  regard  to  all  that  country;  in  the 

• 

"  'At  the  conference  in  April  1840,  the  prophet  delivered  a  lengthy  ad- 
dress  npon  the  history  and  condition  of  the  saints.  He  reminded  the  breth- 
ren that  all  had  suffered  idike  for  the  sake  of  the  gospeL  The  rich  and  the 
poor  had  been  brought  to  a  common  level  by  persecution;  tiiat  many  of  the 
brethren  were  owin^  debts  that  they  had  becoi  forced  to  contract  in  order  to 
get  out  of  Missouri  alive.  He  considered  it  was  unchxistian-Uke  for  the 
brethren  to  demand  the  payment  of  such  debts;  that  he  did  not  wish  to 
screen  any  one  from  the  iust  payment  of  his  debts,  but  he  did  think  that  it 
would  be  for  the  glory  of  the  Kingdom  if  the  people  would,  of  their  own  will, 
freely  forgive  each  other  for  all  their  existing  inoebtedness,  one  to  the  other, 
then  renew  their  covenants  with  almiechty  CkmI  and  with  each  other;  refrain 
from  evil,  and  live  their  relinon;  by  this  means,  God*B  holy  spirit  would  sup- 
port and  bless  the  people.  The  people  were  then  asked  if  they  were  in  £avor 
of  thus  brinffin^  about  the  year  of  jubilee.  All  that  felt  so  inclined  were 
asked  to  make  it  known  by  raising  their  hands;  every  hand  in  the  audience 
was  raised.'  The  prophet  then  declared  all  debts  of  the  saints,  to  and  from 
each  other,  forgiven  and  cancelled.  He  then  gave  the  following  words  of 
advice  to  the  people:  'I  wish  you  all  to  know  that  because  you  were  justified 
in  taking  property  from  your  enemies  while  engaged  in  war  in  Misaouri, 
which  was  needed  to  snppart  you,  there  is  now  a  different  condition  of  things 
existing.  We  are  no  longer  at  war,  and  you  must  stop  stealing.  When  the 
riffht  time  comes  we  will  go  in  force  and  take  the  whole  state  of  Missouri.  It 
belongs  to  us  as  an  inherit:;iice;  but  I  want  no  more  petty  stealing.'  Lee*9 
Mormonism,  110-11. 

^*  Smith  was  first  mayor.  Feb.  1,  1841,  Beimett  was  elected  mayor  and 
ao  oontinued  till  May  19,  1842,  when  Smitii  again  a&sumed  the  office. 
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other  they  "were  esteemed  as  hard- working  and  thrifty 
American  citizens,  whose  votes,  to  the  party  in  power, 
were  worth  as  much  as  those  of  the  baptist  or  the 
metliodist. 

Snclx  was  their  past  and  present  status  in  the  com- 
mumty.  They  were  now  treated,  politically  and 
socially,  with  consideration,  especially  by  politicians. 
Thomas  Carlin,  governor  of  Illinois,  was  their  friend, 
and  granted  them  all  the  privileges  they  asked ;  Rob- 
ert Lucas,  governor  of  Iowa,  was  their  friend,  and 
promised  them  the  protection  due  to  every  citizen  of 
the  United  States,  of  whatsoever  religion,  creed, 
superstition,  fanaticism,  craze,  or  whatever  people 
might  choose  to  call  it. 

But  soon  there  came  a  governor,  named  Thomas 
Ford,  who  knew  not  Joseph.  He  was  a  well  meaning 
man  enough,  not  blood-thirsty  Hke  Boggs,  nor  strong 
and  cool-headed  like  Carlin,  nor  yet  a  man  of  positive 
action  and  opinion  like  Lucas;  still,  Ford  was  not  a 
bad  man,  and  if  the  saints  had  conducted  themselves 
according  to  the  wisdom  of  the  world,  they  might  in 
time,  perhaps,  have  overcome  the  prejudices  of  the 
people.  But  prosperity  seemed  as  fatal  to  them  as 
adversity  was  profitable.  All  the  best  of  heaven  and 
earth  was  now  theirs,  and  again  Jeshurun  waxed  fat 
and  kicked,  revelations  becoming  less  frequent  as  the 
cares  of  this  world,  the  lusts  of  the  flesh,  and  the 
pride  of  life  crept  in  among  the  people. 

The  city  charter  of  Nauvoo^*  allowed  the  enact- 
ment of  any  laws  not  in  conflict  with  those  of  the 
state  or  of  the  United  States,  and  particularly  that  a 
writ  of  habeas  corpus  might  be  issued  in  all  cases  aris- 
ing under  city  ordinance.    In  the  interpretation  of  this 

^  Descrilniig  Naavoo  ftt  this  period,  linforth  remarks:  '  Before  the  close 
(rf  1842  a  vast  improvement  had  taken  place.  The  city,  which  then  extended 
3  or  4  miles  on  the  rirer,  and  about  the  same  distance  back,  had  been  regu- 
luij  laid  off  into  blocks,  containing  4  lots  of  11  b^  12  rods  each,  between  700 
tod  800  houses  had  been  erected,  and  the  population  numbered  about  15,000. 
Tro  steam-milla  and  2  printing-presses  existed,  and  buildings  for  various 


Biaoufactnres  were  rapidly  f^ing  up.    In  the  mean  time  the  temple  and 
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{)rovisioQ  the  saints  allowed  themselves  rather  a  wide 
atitude,  even  assuming  authority  opposed  to  superior 
powers,  and  sometimes  questioning  the  validity  of  state 
documents  not  countersigned  by  the  mayor  of  Nau  voo. 
The  counties  surrounding  Hancock,  in  which  was  Nau- 
voo,  were  fearful  of  the  prosperity  of  the  saints,  and  of 
their  political  influence;  there  were  angry  words  and 
bickerings  between  the  opposing  societies,  and  then 
blows.  The  old  Missouri  feud  was  kept  alive  by  suits 
instituted  against  Smith  and  others.^'  An  attempt 
made  to  assassinate  Governor  Boggs  was,  of  course, 
charged  to  the  Mormons,  and  probably  with  truth. 
In  fact,  if  we  may  believe  their  enemies,  they  did  not 
deny  it.  Boggs  had  unlawfully  ordered  all  the  Mor- 
mons in  Missouri  killed  if  they  did  not  leave  the 
state :  why  had  not  they  the  same  right,  they  argued, 
to  break  the  law  and  kill  him?" 

Among  the  reports  circulated,  besides  those  of 
assassination  and  attempted  assassination,  the  follow- 
ing will  serve  as  specimens:  That  the  plan  of  Smith 

>*  When  on  his  retam  from  Quinoy,  to  which  place  he  had  accompanied 
Hyram  Smith  and  William  Law,  who  were  on  a  mission  to  the  east,  Joseph 
was  arrested  the  5th  of  June,  1841,  on  a  warrant  from  Gov.  Carlin  to  deliver 
him  to  the  Missouri  state  authorities.  In  return,  Joseph  Smith  brought  suit 
against  J.  H.  Reynolds  and  H.  6.  Wilson  for  false  imprisonment.  This  as 
well  as  other  affiilrs  of  the  kind  kept  up  a  bitter  excitement. 

^'On  the  Gth  of  May,  1S42,  Gov.  Boggs  was  fired  at  through  a  window, 
and  narrowly  escaped  oeing  killed.  The  crime  was  charged  to  O.  P.  Rock- 
well, *  with  the  connivance  and  under  the  instructions  of  Joseph  Smith. '  Hyde^t 
MoiTTionism,  105,  206.  Boggs  swore  he  believed  Smith  a  party  to  the  at- 
tempted assassination,  and  instituted  legal  proceedings.  Mdckay'a  The  Mar- 
tpxms,  139.  Bennett,  Hist,  Saints,  2S1-2,  labors  hard  to  prove  that  Smith 
wanted  Boggs  killed,  and  said  as  much,  which  it  seems  to  me  few  would  deny. 
Bennett  states  that  in  1841  Smith  prophesied  that  Boggs  would  die  by  violent 
hands  within  a  year.  '  In  the  spring  of  the  year  1842  Smith  offered  a  rewaid  of 
$500  to  any  man  who  would  secretly  assassinate  Gov.  Boggs. '  Joseph  O.  Boggs, 
brother  of  the  governor,  writes  Bennett,  Sept.  12,  1842,  'We  have  now  no 
doubt  of  the  guilt  of  Smith  and  Rockwell. '  /a. ,  286.  Rockwell  was  arrested, 
discharged,  and  went  to  Utah.  'Brigham  has  had  him  into  the  pulpit,'  saya 
Hyde,  *  to  address  the  meetings.'  We  read:  '  Orin  Porter  Rockwell,  the  Mor- 
mon confined  in  our  county  jail  some  time  since  for  the  attempted  assassination 
of  ex-govcmor  Boggs,  was  indicted  by  our  last  grand  jury  for  escaping  from  the 
county  jail  some  weeks  since,  and  sent  to  Clay  county  for  triaL  Owing,  how- 
ever, to  some  informality  in  the  proceedings,  he  was  remanded  to  this  county 
again  for  trial.  There  was  not  sufficient  proof  adduced  against  him  to  justify 
an  indictment  for  shooting  at  ex-governor  Boggs;  and  the  grand  inay*  there- 
fore, did  not  indict  him  for  that  offence.'  Independent  Expositor;  liilts*  Reg%»' 
ter,  Sept  30,  1843. 
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was  to  take  the  county,  then  the  state,  after  that  the 
United  States,  and  finally  the  whole  world;  that  any 
section  making  a  move  against  the  saints  should  be 
destroyed  by  the  Danites;  that  Smith  declared  his 
prophecies  superior  to  law,  and  threatened  that  if  not 
let  alone  he  would  prove  a  second  Mahomet,  and  send 
streams  of  blood  from  the  Kocky  Mountains  to  the 

In  an  address  to  the  saints  at  Nauvoo,  September 
1, 1842,  Joseph  stated  that  on  account  of  the  enemies 
in  pursuit  of  him,  both  in  Missouri  and  in  Illinois,  he 
deemed  it  best  to  retire  for  a  time,  and  seek  safety.** 
He  ordered  his  debts  paid  as  they  fell  due,  his  prop- 
erty to  be  sold  if  necessary  to  meet  requirements, 
and  exhorted  all  officers  to  be  faithful  to  their  trust. 
"When  the  storm  is  past  I  will  return,"  he  said;  "and 
as  for  perils,  they  seem  small  things  to  me,  for  the 
envy  and  wrath  of  man  have  been  my  common  lot  all 
the  days  of  my  life."  And  again:  "  v erily  thus  saith 
the  Lord,  let  the  work  of  my  temple,  and  all  the  works 
which  I  have  appointed  unto  you,  be  continued  and 
not  cease.  Let  all  the  records  be  had  in  order,  that 
they  may  be  put  in  the  archives  of  my  holy  temple. 
I  will  write  the  word  of  the  Lord  from  time  to  time 
and  send  it  to  you  by  mail.  I  now  close  my  letter  for 
the  present,  for  the  want  of  more  time,  for  the  enemy 
is  on  the  alert;  and  as  the  savior  said,  the  prince  of 
this  world  cometh,  but  he  hath  nothing  in  me." 

Five  days  later  the  prophet  sent  an  address  to  the 
saints,  mainly  touching  the  baptism  for  the  dead,  of 
which  more  hereafter.  "Now  what  do  we  hear  in  the 
gospel  which  we  have  received?  A  voice  of  gladness  1 
A  voice  of  mercy  from  heaven ;  and  a  voice  of  truth 
out  of  the  earth,  glad  tidings  for  the  dead;  a  voice 
of  gladness  for  the  living  and  dead ;  glad  tidings  of 
great  joy.  And  again  what  do  we  hear  ?  Glad  tidings 
from  Cumorahl  Moroni,  an  angel  from  heaven,  de- 
claring the  fulfilment  of  the  prophets — the  book  to 
be  revealed.     A  voice  of  the  Lord  in  the  wilderness 
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of  Fayette,  Seneca  county,  declaring  the  three  wit- 
nesses to  bear  record  of  the  book.  The  voice  of  Mi- 
chael on  the  banks  of  the  Susquehanna,  detecting  the 
devil  when  he  appeared  as  an  angel  of  light  The 
voice  of  Peter,  tfames,  and  John  in  the  wilderness  be- 
tween Harmony,  Susquehanna  county,  and  Colesville, 
Boone  county,  on  the  Susquehanna  River,  declaring 
themselves  as  possessing  the  keys  of  the  kingdom, 
and  of  the  dispensation  of  the  fulness  of  times.  And 
again,  the  voice  of  God  in  the  chamber  of  old  Father 
Whitmer,  in  Fayette,  Seneca  county,  and  at  sundry 
times  and  in  divers  places,  through  all  the  travels 
and  tribulations  of  this  church  of  Jesus  Christ  of 
Latter-day  Saints." 

We  come  now  to  a  most  momentous  epoch  in  the 
history  of  the  church,  to  the  most  important  act  of 
the  prophet  during  the  entire  course  of  his  wonderful 
life,  to  the  act  of  all  others  pregnant  with  mighty 
results,  if  we  except  the  primary  proceedings  relative 
to  the  sacred  book  and  its  translation. 

Twenty  years  had  passed  since  the  plates  of  Mor- 
mon  had  lien  revealed  to  Joseph,  during  which  time 
he  had  suffered  divers  and  continued  persecution. 
He  and  his  followers  had  been  reviled  and  spit  upon 
from  the  beginning;  some  of  them  had  been  robbed, 
and  beaten,  hunted  down,  imprisoned,  and  slain. 
Yet  they  had  prospered;  the  church  had  rapidly 
increased,  and  its  members  were  blessed  with  plenty. 
Their  neighbors  spoke  much  evil  of  them  and  com- 
mitted many  violent  acts.  The  saints  were  exceed- 
ingly annoying;  they  voted  solid  and  claimed  the 
whole  world  as  theirs,  including  Jackson  county, 
Missouri ;  they  were  wild  in  their  thoughts,  extrava- 
pnt  in  their  pretensions,  and  by  no  means  temperate 
in  the  use  of  their  tongues;  they  were  not  always 
prudent ;  they  were  not  always  without  reproach. 

Just  how  far  certain  members  or  leaaers  erred, 
bringing  evil  on  all,  it  is  impossible  at  this  day  to 
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determme.  Tlie  evidence  comes  to  us  in  the  form 
o{  rumors,  general  assertions,  and  bold  statements 
feom  the  mouths  of  men  filled  with  deadly  hate,  and 
cannot  be  altogether  trusted.  Some  of  these  have  said 
that  the  leaders  of  the  church,  finding  their  power 
over  the  minds  and  bodies  of  their  female  associ- 
ates so  greatly  increased,  so  rapidly  becoming  abso- 
lute, could  not  resist  temptation,  but  fell  into  grievous 
sins  like  Jeroboam  ana  David,  and  were  thereby 
obliged  to  adopt  some  plan  either  to  cover  or  make 
right  their  conduct. 

It  was  easy  for  the  gentiles  to  make  such  a  charge 
appear  plausible,  in  view  of  the  fact  that  about 
this  time  the  doctrine  of  plurality  of  wives  as  prac- 
tised and  promulgated  in  the  scriptures  attracted 
much  attention.  Most  of  the  other  acts,  customs, 
and  ordinances  of  the  old  and  new  testaments  had 
been  adopted  in  common  with  those  contained  in  the 
book  of  Mormon  by  the  latter-day  church ;  why 
should  not  this?  Wives  and  concubines  without  re- 
striction had  been  permitted  to  the  worthy  men  of 
old;  the  holy  scriptures  had  nowhere  condemned  the 
custom ;  God  had  at  no  time  ordered  otherwise.  On 
the  contrary,  it  seemed  in  the  line  of  example  and 
duty;  it  seemed  necessary  to  make  the  holy  fabric 
symmetrical  and  complete.  True,  it  was  not  now  in 
vogue  with  either  Jews  or  Christians;  but  neither 
were  miracles  nor  special  revelations.  Surely,  if  God 
disapproved,  he  would  have  so  declared;  his  com- 
mands he  makes  clear;  particularly  acts  heinous  in  his 
sight  he  denounces  loudly  and  with  many  repetitions. 

Thus  aigued  the  elders.  They  did  not  consider,  nor 
indeed  care  for,  the  fact  that,  viewed  from  the  stand- 
point of  intellectual  progress,  the  revival  of  polygamy, 
or  concubinage,  in  common  with  other  practices  of 
the  half-savage  Hebrews,  was  a  retrc^ession,  a  turn- 
log  hack  toward  savagism.  They  found  it  sanctioned 
in  the  holy  book  in  use  by  the  most  civilized  nations 
of  the  eaji^h,  and  they  felt  themselves  able  to  make 
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it  appear  plausible.  If  any  had  the  right  to  adopt  part 
of  the  bible  as  their  rule  of  conduct,  accepting  it  all  as 
true,  they  claimed  the  right  to  adopt  the  whole  of  it 
for  their  rule  of  conduct  if  they  chose.  It  was  civil- 
ization, and  not  the  holy  scriptures,  that  forbade 
polygamy,  and  they  <5ared  very  little  comparatively 
for  civilization. 

Finally,  on  the  12th  of  July,  1843,  while  the  chief 
men  of  the  church  were  thinking  the  matter  over, 
though  saying  little  even  among  themselves,  it  is 
stated  that  there  came  to  Joseph  a  revelation,  the  last 
of  the  prophet's  revelations  of  which  there  is  any 
record. 

"Verily,  thus  saith  the  Lord  unto  you,  my  servant 
Joseph,  that  inasmuch  as  you  have  inquired  of  my 
hand  to  know  and  understand  wherein  I,  the  Lord, 
justified  my  servants  Abraham,  Isaac,  and  Jacob;  as 
also  Moses,  David,  and  Solomon,  my  servants,  as  touch- 
ing the  principles  and  doctrine  of  their  having  many 
wives  and  concubines:  Behold!  and  lo,  I  am  the  Lord 
thy  God,  and  will  answer  thee,  as  touching  this  matter. 

"Abraham  received  concubines,  and  they  bare  him 
children,  and  it  was  accounted  unto  him  for  righteous- 
ness, because  they  were  given  unto  him,  and  he  abode 
in  my  law ;  as  Isaac  also,  and  Jacob,  did  none  other 
things  than  that  which  they  were  commanded. 
David  also  received  many  wives  and  concubines,  as 
also  Solomon,  and  Moses,  my  servant,  as  also  many 
others  of  my  servants,  from  the  beginning  of  creation 
until  this  time,  and  in  nothing  did  they  sin,  save  in 
those  things  which  they  received  not  of  me. 

"David's  wives  and  concubines  were  given  unto  him 
of  me  by  the  hand  of  Nathan,  my  servant,  and  others 
of  the  prophets  who  had  the  keys  of  this  power;  and 
in  none  of  these  things  did  he  sin  against  me,  save  in 
the  case  of  Uriah  and  his  wife ;  and,  therefore,  he  hath 
fallen  from  his  exaltation,  and  received  his  portion; 
and  he  shall  not  inherit  them  out  of  the  world,  for  I 
gave  them  unto  another,  saith  the  Lord. 
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"Verily,  I  say  unto  you,  a  commandment  I  give 
\mto  mine  handmaid,  Emma  Smith,  your  wife,  whom 
1  bave  given  unto  you,  that  she  stay  herself,  and  par- 
take not  of  that  which  I  commanded  you  to  offer  unto 
her;  for  I  did  it,  saith  the  Lord,  to  prove  you  all,  as 
I  did  Abraham,  and  that  I  might  require  an  offer- 
ing at  your  hand  by  convenant  and  sacrifice ;  and  let 
mioe  handmaid,  Emma  Smith,  receive  all  those  that 
have  been  given  unto  my  servant  Joseph,  and  who 
are  virtuous  and  pure  before  me. 

"And  I  command  mine  handmaid,  Emma  Smith,  to 
abide  and  cleave  unto  my  servant  Joseph,  and  to  none 
else.  And  again,  verily,  I  say,  let  mine  handmaid 
forgive  my  servant  Joseph  his  trespasses,  and  then 
shall  she  be  forgiven  her  trespasses,  wherein  she  hath 
trespassed  against  me ;  and  I,  the  Lord  thy  God,  will 
bless  her  and  multiply  her,  and  make  her  heart  to  re- 
joice. 

"And  again,  as  pertaining  to  the  law  of  the  priest- 
hood: if  any  man  espouse  a  virgin,  and  desire  to  espouse 
aaother,  and  the  first  give  her  consent;  and  if  he 
espouse  the  second,  and  they  are  virgins,  and  have 
\  vowed  to  no  other  man,  then  he  is  justified;  he  can- 
\  not  commit  adultery,  for  they  are  given  unto  him; 
for  he  cannot  commit  adultery  with  that  belonging 
unto  him,  and  to  none  else;  and  if  he  have  ten  virgins 
given  unto  him  by  this  law  he  cannot  commit  adultery, 
for  they  belong  to  him,  and  they  are  given  unto  him ; 
therefore  he  is  justified." 

It  is  said  that  as  early  as  1831  the  will  of  the  Lord 
in  this  respect  had  been  revealed  to  Joseph.  In 
translating  the  bible  he  had  come  upon  the  passages 
relating  to  plural  wives  and  concubines,  and  had  in- 
quired of  the  Lord  what  he  should  do.  He  was  told 
to  wait,  and  not  make  the  matter  public  then,  the  peo- 
ple not  yet  having  faith  to  receive  it.  It  was  one  of 
the  severest  trials  the  church  had  yet  been  called  upon 
to  undei^o,  and  the  wisest  circumspection  was  neces- 
sary lest  Joseph  should  be  repudiated  by  his  followers 
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as  a  false  prophet.  So  he  approached  persons  singly, 
first  the  man  of  the  family  and  then  the  woman.  In 
1841  Joseph  began  to  take  to  himself  plural  wives, 
and  his  example  was  followed  by  some  of  the  others. 
Finally,  in  order  that  all  might  know  that  he  was  not 
acting  on  his  own  responsibility  alone,  the  revelation 
came,  sanctioning  and  enforcing  the  system.  This,  as 
I  have  given  it,  is  the  orthodox  and  authorized  ex- 
planation of  the  matter. 

Thus  came  to  the  saints  the  doctrine  of  polygamy, 
first  to  the  leaders  and  for  a  time  kept  secret,  and 
finally  to  the  whole  church,  as  one  of  its  most  prom- 
inent tenets."  For  years  it  was  known  only  to  a  few, 
and  it  was  not  formally  promulgated  until  after  the 
great  exodus,  when  the  church  had  become  well  es- 
tablished in  the  valleys  of  the  Yutas.^ 

There  were  several  reasons  for  adopting  this  course. 
First,  the  hate  and  obloquy  which  would  be  engendered 
by  its  publication,  and  the  wide-spread  and  bitter  oppo- 
sition it  would  meet.  The  work  of  missionaries  in  the 
field  would  greatly  suffer.  Many  in  the  church  would 
oppose  it;  women  would  rebel,  while  their  sisters 
throughout  Christendom  would  hold  them  in  derision. 
It  was  all  so  new  and  strange.  Even  in  theory  it 
was  startling  enough ;  but  put  it  in  practice,  and  who 
could  foretell  the  result?    The  very  foundations  of 

M  John  Hyde  mentions  a  ixreviooa  revelatioin.  He  Bays  that  about  the 
year  1838  'Smith  pretended  to  obtain  a  reyelation  from  God  aathorizing  him 
to  practise  polygamy,  and  begaa  to  practise  it  accordingly.'  Mormoniam^  20SL 
See  also  8laier*s  Mormoniam,  84,  and  Deaeret  New,  Oct  22,  1879.  There  is 
no  truth  whatever  in  this  assertion.  And  yet  John  Hvde  is  regarded  as  pretty 
ffood  authority;  but  in  this  loose  way  thonsands  ox  false  rtatoments  have 
been  made  reg^trding  the  secrets  of  the  saints. 

^*This  revelation  was  first  published  in  the  Deaerti  Nbws  in  1862,  and 
Dext  in  the  MiUennicU  Star  at  Liverpool,  England,  in  1853.  It  is  given  entire 
elsewhere  in  this  volume.  The  Edinburgh  Review  of  April  1854, 335,  says,  *Not 
many  months  have  yet  passed  since  the  Mormon  leaders  have  decided  on  a 
bolder  policv  and  liave  publicly  avowed  this  portion  of  the  system,'  wluch 
shows  that  the  fact  of  publication  was  not  generally  known  to  the  pontile  Euro- 
pean world  until  two  years  after  the  official  notice  in  Salt  Lake  City  appeal^. 
Copies  of  it  will  also  be  found  in  Doc,  and  Cov,,  423^2;  Tcunff^s  W\fe  No. 
19,  77-86;  /Wrif'  Utah  and  the  Mormons,  app.;  BurUm's  CUy  of  the  SeUnia, 
451-7;  Tueher'e  Mormoniem,  172-82;  Smithes  Riae,  Prog,  and  TraoeU,  42-S; 
Pearl  of  Great  Price,  64-70:  Stenhouae*a  TeU  It  AU,  135-^;  and  Stenhout'a 
Expoai  qf  Polygamy,  207-IO. 
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the  cliarcb  might  thereby  be  broken  up.  If  it  must 
needs  be,  then  let  discretion  be  used.  Let  the  mat- 
ter be  broken  to  the  church  as  it  is  able  to  receive  it; 
let  the  system  be  introduced  gradually,  and  practised 
secretly;  by  the  chief  men  at  first,  and  later  by  all.^ 
It  was  indeed  a  heavy  load  that  the  Baints  thus  took 
upon  themselves,  willingly  or  unwillingly,  in  the  ser- 
vice of  God  or  in  the  service  of  Satan.     Up  to  this 

*lt  la  denied  by  some  that  polygamy  wm  practuwd  bv  the  Mormons  at 

this  date.    In  the  J>r9eret  New  ol  Oct.  22, 1879,  are  ■everaf  statement*  ander 

oath  to  the  effoct  that  between  1840  and  1843  Joseph  tausht  the  doctrine  of 

celestial  or  plural  marriage,  that  several  women  were  s«Eded  to  him  according 

to  this  doctrine,  and  this  with  the  consent  of  Joseph's  wife,  Emma  Smith. 

On  the  other  hand,  it  is  stated  in  the  Salt  Lalx  Cilu  Tribune,  Oct.  3,  1879, 

that  Emma  denied  that  her  husband  was  erer  married  to  another,  or  that,  so 

hr  as  she  knew,  he  ever  had  improper  relations  with  any  woman.    Elder  Pratt 

reportetl  at  Piano,  HI.,  in  the  summer  of  1878,  several  instances  of  Joseph's 

having  had  wives  sealed  to  him,  one  at  least  as  early  as  April  5, 1 84 1 .     'Smith 

introdnced  (at  Nauvoo)  the  system  of  spiritual  wifeism,  and  had  largely  in- 

creaaeil  ills  household  by  celestial  enaealment.    This  was  the  preliminary  step 

of  polygamy,  or  its  practical  adoption,  though  it  had  not  yet  been  revealed 

as  a  tenet  in  the  Mormon  creed.'   Ttteher^s  MarmtmUm,  170.    The  revelation 

was  written  after  he  had  taken  other  wives.  StenhouM's  Expotti  of  Poliigamy, 

70.    Jos.  Smith  adopts  it  and  is  sealed  to  Eliza  Snow.  TuUidgt'a  Life  of 

Tomij,  SnppL  22.    La  a  letter  to  the  Desertt  News,  Oct.  22,  1879,  Eliza  U. 

Snow  siffns  ner  name  as  'a  wife  of  Joseph  Smith  the  prophet.'    'Brigham 

Toong  delivered  over  to  Jo  Smith  idl  his  wives  except  one,  and  soon  after 

Smith  had  a  revelation  that  Young  should  be  his  successor  as  head  of  the 

church.*  SUUer^a  MormonUm,  84.    John  D.  Lee  says:   'I  understood  that 

Brig.  Yonng's  wife  was  sealed  to  Joseph.    After  his  death  Brie.  Younff  told 

me  that  Joseph's  time  on  earth  was  short,  and  that  the  Lord  allowed  him 

privileges  that  we  could  not  have.*  Mormoniam,  147.    Jos.  Smith  had  taken 

some  more  wives,  but  the  revelation  reouired  that  he  should  do  it  without 

publicity  (for  fear  of  the  mob).   Rirharat^  ReminMcencea,  yi'A, ,  \%,     'Joseph 

Smith  lost  his  life  entirely  through  attempting  to  persuade  a  Mrs  Dr  Foster, 

at  Nanvoo,  that  it  was  the  will  of  Gk>d  she  should  become  his  spiritual  wife; 

not  to  the  exclusion  of  her  husband,  Dr  Foster,  but  only  to  become  his  in 

time  for  etemitr.    This  nefarious  oflTer  she  confessed  to  her  husband.    Some 

others  of  a  similar  nature  were  discovered,  and  Dr  Foster,  William  Law,  and 

others  began  to  expose  Smith.    Their  naper  was  burned,  type  and  press  de- 

nohshed,  for  which  Smith  was  arresteo,  and  afterward  shot  by  Missouriaus, 

atChrthage,  HL'  Hjfde's  Monnoninn,  85. 

'  Smith  and  Noble  repaired  by  night  to  the  banks  of  the  Mississippi,  where 
noble's  sister  was  sealed  to  Smith  by  Noble,  and  the  latter  to  another  woman 
It  Smith.  These  were  the  first  plural  marriages,  and  a  son  bom  to  Noble 
the  first  child  bom  in  polygamy.'  Toung^a  Wife  No,  19,  72-3.  *  That  polyg- 
my  exirted  at  Nauvoo,  and  is  now  a  matter  scarcely  attempted  to  bo  con- 
seslsd  amonff  the  Mormons,  is  certain.'  Ounniaon^a  Mormons,  120.  On  the 
tuber  side,  in  Times  and  Seamma^  iv.  143  (March  15,  1843),  we  read,  'The 


ii  declarad  that  'the  law  of  the  land  and  the  rules  of  tho  church  do  not  allow 
one  nan  to  have  more  than  one  wife  alive  at  once.'  For  additional  denials 
iiy  faAtj  Fntt,  John  Taylor,  and  others,  see  8.  L,  Tribune,  Nov.  1 1,  1879. 
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time,  though  citizens  of  the  commonwealth,  they  had 
not  been  m  sympathy  with  other  citizens;  though 
religionists,  they  were  in  deadly  opposition  to  all  other 
religions;  as  a  fraternity,  bound  by  friendly  compact, 
not  alone  spiritually  but  in  temporal  matters,  in  buying 
and  selling,  in  town-building,  farming,  and  stock-rais- 
ing, in  all  trades  and  manufactures,  they  stood  on  vant- 
age-ground. They  were  stronger  than  their  immediate 
neighbors — stronger  socially,  politically,  and  indus- 
tri^uly ;  and  the  people  about  them  felt  this,  and  while 
hating,  feared  them. 

It  is  true,  that  on  their  first  arrival  in  Zion  they 
were  not  wealthy ;  neither  were  their  neighbors.  They 
were  not  highly  educated  or  refined  or  cultured; 
neither  were  their  neighbors.  They  were  sometimes 
loud  and  vulgar  of  speech ;  so  were  their  neighbors. 
Immorality  cropped  out  in  certain  quarters;  so  it  did 
among  the  ancient  Corinthians  and  the  men  of  mod- 
ern Missouri ;  there  was  some  thieving  among  them ; 
but  they  were  no  more  immoral  or  dishonest  than 
their  persecutors  who  made  war  on  them,  and  as 
they  thought  without  a  shadow  of  right. 

There  is  no  doubt  that  amon^  the  Mormons  as 
among  the  gentiles,  perhaps  among  the  Mormon 
leaders  as  among  the  gentile  leaders,  fornication  and 
adultery  were  practised.  It  has  been  so  in  other  ages 
and  nations,  in  every  age  and  nation;  it  is  so  now, 
and  is  likely  to  be  so  till  the  end  of  the  world.  Cut 
when  the  testimony  on  both  sides  is  carefully  weighed, 
it  must  be  admitted  that  the  Mormons  in  Missouri 
and  Illinois  were,  as  a  class,  a  more  moral,  hoaest, 
temperate,  hard-working,  self-denying,  and  thrifty 
people  than  the  gentiles  by  whom  they  were  sur- 
rounded. Says  John  D.  Lee  on  entering  the  Mis- 
souri fraternity  and,  at  the  time  of  this  remarking,  by 
no  means  friendly  to  the  saints,  "The  motives  of  the 
people  who  composed  my  neighborhood  were  pure; 
they  were  all  sincere  in  their  devotions,  and  tried  to 
square  their  actions  through  life  by  the  golden  rule .  . . 
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The  word  of  a  Mormon  was  then  good  for  all  it  was 
pledged  to  or  for.  I  was  proud  to  be  an  associate 
with  such  honorable  people,"  And  thus  Colonel 
Kane,  a  disinterested  observer,  and  not  a  Mormon : 
As  compared  with  the  other  "border  inhabitants  of 
Missonri,  the  vile  scum  which  our  society,  like  the 
great  ocean,  washes  upon  its  frontier  shores,"  the 
saints  were  "  persons  of  refined  and  cleanly  habits  and 
decent  language." 

Nevertheless  the  sins  of  the  entire  section  must  be 
visited  on  them.     Were  there  any  robberies  for  miles 
around,  they  were  charged  by  their  enemies  upon  the 
Mormons;   were  there  any  house-burnings  or  assas- 
sinations   anywhere  among  the  gentiles,  it  was  the 
Danites  who  did  it.     Of  all  that  has  been  laid  at  their 
door  I  find  little  proved  against  them.     The  charges 
are  general,  and  preferred  for  the  most  part  by  irre- 
sponsible men ;  in  answer  to  them  they  refer  us  to  the 
records.     On  the  other  hand,  the  outrages  of  their 
enemies  are  easily  followed;  for  they  are  not  denied, 
but  are  rather  gloried  in  by  the  perpetrators.     To 
shoot  a  Mormon  was  indeed  a  distinction  coveted  by 
the  average  gentile  citizen  of  Illinois  and  Missouri, 
and  was  no  more  regarded  as  a  crime  than  the  shoot- 
ing of  a  Blackfoot  or  Pawnee.    Of  course  the  Mor- 
mons retaliated. 

Polygamy  was  a  heavy  load  in  one  sense ;  in  another 
sense  it  was  a  bond  of  strength.  While  in  the  eyes 
of  the  world  its  open  avowal  placed  the  saints  outside 
the  pale  of  respectability,  and  made  them  amenable 
to  the  law,  among  themselves  as  law-breakers,  openly 
defying  the  law,  and  placing  themselves  and  their 
religion  above  all  law,  the  very  fact  of  being  thus 
^egsi  offenders,  subject  to  the  penalties  and  punish- 
ments of  the  law,  brought  the  members  of  the  society 
so  acting  into  closer  relationship,  cementing  them  as 
a  sect,  and  making  them  more  dependent  on  each 
other  and  on  their  leaders.  It  is  plain  that  while 
thus  bringing  upon  themselves  ignominy  and  reproach. 
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while  laying  themselves  open  to  the  charge  of  being 
law-breakers,  and  assuming  an  attitude  of  defiance 
toward  the  laws  and  institutions  of  the  country  in 
which  they  lived,  this  bond  of  sympathy,  of  crim- 
inality if  you  will,  particularly  when  made  a  mat- 
ter of  conscience,  when  recognized  as  a  mandate  from 
the  almighty,  higher  than  any  human  law,  and  in 
whose  obedience  Grod  himself  was  best  pleased,  and 
would  surely  afford  protection,  could  but  prove  in  the 
end  a  bond  of  strength,  particularly  if  permitted  to 
attain  age  and  respectability  among  themselves,  and 
assume  the  form  of  a  concrete  principle  and  of  sacred 
obligation. 

If  instead  of  falling  back  upon  the  teachings  of  the 
old  testament,  and  adopting  the  questionable  practices 
of  the  half-civilized  Jews;  if  instead  of  taking  for  their 
models  Abraham,  David,  and  Solomon,  the  saints  at 
Nauvoo  had  followed  the  advice  of  Paul  to  the  saints 
at  Ephesus,  putting  away  fornication  and  all  unclean- 
ness,  and  walking  worthy  of  their  vocation,  in  all 
lowliness  and  meekness,  as  children  of  light,  the^  would 
probably  have  remained  in  their  beautiful  citv,  and 
come  into  the  inheritance  of  their  Missouri  Zion  as 
had  been  prophesied.  Had  they  consulted  more 
closely  the  signs  of  the  times,  had  they  been  less 
orthodox  in  their  creed,  less  patriarchal  in  their  prac- 
tices, less  biblical  in  their  tenets,  less  devoted  in  their 
doctrines — in  a  word,  had  they  followed  more  closely 
the  path  of  worldly  wisdom,  and,  like  opposing  chris- 
tian sects,  tempered  religion  with  civilization,  giving 
up  the  worst  parts  of  religion  for  the  better  parts  of 
civilization,  I  should  not  now  be  writing  their  history, 
as  one  with  the  history  of  Utah. 

But  now  was  brought  upon  them  this  overwhelming 
issue,  which  howsoever  it  accorded  with  ancient  scrip- 
ture teachings,  and  as  they  thought  with  the  rights 
of  man,  was  opposed  to  public  sentiment,  and  to  the 
conscience  of  all  civilized  nations.  Forever  after  they 
must  have  this  mighty  obstacle  to  contend  with;  for- 
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ever  after  they  must  live  under  the  ban  of  the  chris- 
tian world;  tbough,  with  unshaken  faith  in  their 
prophet  and  his  doctrine  of  spiritual  wedlock,  they 
might  Bcoru  the  world's  opinion,  and  in  all  sinWity 
and  singleness  of  heart  thank  God  that  they  were 
accounted  worthy  to  have  all  manner  of  evil  spoken 
of  them  falsely. 

During  this  period  of  probation  the  church  deemed 
it  advisable  to  deny  the  charge,  notably  by  Elder 
Pratt  in  a  public  sermon,  and  also  by  Joseph  Smith. 
"Inasmuch  as  this  Church  of  Christ  has  been  re- 
proached with  the  crime  of  fornication  and  polygamy, 
we  declare  that  we  believe  that  one  man  should  have 
one  wife,  and  one  woman  but  one  husband,  except  in 
case  of  death,  when  either  is  at  liberty  to  marry 
again."**  In  the  Times  and  Seasons  of  February  1, 
1844,  we  have  a  notice  signed  by  Joseph  and  Hyrum 
Smith :  "As  we  have  lately  been  credibly  informed 
that  an  elder  of  the  Church  of  Jesus  Christ  of  Latter* 
day  Saints,  by  the  name  of  Hiram  Brown,  has  been 
preaching  polygamy  and  other  false  and  corrupt  doc- 
trines in  the  county  of  Lapeer,  state  of  Michigan,  this 
is  to  notify  him  and  the  church  in  general  that  he 
has  been  cut  of  from  the  church  for  his  iniquity." 

Notwithstanding  these  solemn  denials  and  denun- 
ciations in  high  places,  the  revelation  and  the  prac- 
tices which  it  sanctioned  were  not  easily  concealed.^ 
As  yet,  however,  the  calumny  of  the  gentiles  and 
the  bickering  of  the  saints  vexed  not  the  soul  of  Jo- 
seph. He  was  now  in  the  zenith  of  his  fame  and 
power;  his  followers  in  Europe  and  America  numbered 

^  Doctrine  and  CavenaniSt  app.  331. 

"  'It  is  believed,'  writes  Qovernor  Ford  not  long  afterward  to  the  niinoiB 


wife  in  parsnanoe  of  the  laws  of  the  oonntry,  and  an  indefinite  number  of 

others,  to  be  enjoyed  in  some  mystical  and  spiritual  mode;  and  that  he  him* 

mlf,  and  many  of  bui  followers,  had  prsctiMd  upon  the  precepts  of  this 

nreiatiooy  by  aedocing  a  large  number  of  women.'  Meaaage  to  IlL  Sen,,  14th 

Ah.  1st  Seaa.,  0.     A  copy  of  Fcnd's  mesaage  will  be  found  in  UtcLh  Tracts^ 

BOL  IL 
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more  than  a  hundred  thousand;  his  fortune  was  es- 
timated at  a  million  dollars;  he  was  commander- 
in-chief  of  the  Nauvoo  Legion,  a  body  of  troops 
"which."  remarks  au  artiUery  officer,  froa.  his  own 
observation,  "would  do  honor  to  any  body  of  armed 
militia  in  any  of  the  states,  and  approximates  very 
closely  to  our  regular  forces;"  he  was  mayor  of  the 
city;  and  now,  as  the  crowning  point  of  his  earthly 
glory,  he  was  announced  in  February  1844  as  a  candi* 
date  for  the  presidency  of  the  United  States,  while  Sid- 
ney Kigdon  was  named  for  vice-president  Whether 
this  was  done  for  effect  or  in  earnest  is  somewhat 
doubtful,  for  it  appears  that  the  prophet's  head  was 
a  little  turned  about  this  time;  but  it  is  certain  that 
the  people  of  Illinois  and  Missouri  believed  him 
to  be  in  earnest.  Addressing  letters  to  Clay  and 
Calhoun,  near  the  close  of  1843,  he  asked  each  of 
them  what  would  be  his  rule  of  action  toward  the 
Mormons  as  a  people  should  he  be  elected  to  the 
presidency.  The  reply  in  both  cases  was  non-cona- 
mittal  and  unsatisfactory;^  whereupon  Joseph  issues 
an  address  setting  forth  his  views  on  the  government 
and  policy  of  the  United  States,  and  foreshadows  his 
own  policy,  in  which  we  find  many  excellent  features 
and  many  absurdities.  "No  honest  man  can  doubt 
for  a  moment,'*  he  says,  "but  the  glory  of  American 
liberty  is  on  the  wane;  and  that  calamity  and  con- 
fusion will  sooner  or  later  destroy  the  peace  of  the 
people.  Speculators  will  urge  a  national  bank  as  a 
savior  of  credit  and  comfort.  A  hireling  pseudo- 
priesthood  will  plausibly  push  abolition  doctrines 
and  doings  and  'human  rights'  into  congress,  and 
into  every  other  place  where  conquest  smells  of  fame 
or  opposition  swells  to  popularity."" 

"Copies  of  the  oorretpondeiice  may  be  found  in  Time§  amd  Seawiu^  v, 
39a-6,  544-8;  Mackay'a  The  Mormons,  151-62;  OUhauaen,  OttckieKte  der 
Mormonen,  202-19. 

**  *Now,  oh  people  !*  he  continues,  'turn  unto  the  Lord  and  live;  and  re- 
form this  nation.  Frustrate  the  designs  of  wicked  men.  Reduce  congrosa 
at  least  one  half.  Two  senators  from  a  state  and  two  members  to  a  million  of 
population  will  do  more  business  than  the  army  that  now  occupy  the  halla 
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Tte  aspirations  of  the  prophet,  pretended  or  other- 
wise, to  the  highest  office  in  the  republic,  together 
mth  renewed,  and  at  this  juncture  exceedingly  dan- 
gerous, clsdms,  pointing  toward  almost  universal  em- 
pire,^ brought    upon   him  afresh   the   rage   of  the 
surrounding    gentile    populace,   and    resulted   in   an 
awful  tragedy,  the  circumstances  of  which  I  am  now 
/         about  to  relate.     "The  great  cause  of  popular  fury," 
writes  GU)vernor  Ford  shortly  after  the  occurrence, 
"  was  that  the  Mormons  at  several  preceding  elections 
had  cast  their  vote  as  a  unit;  thereby  making  the 
fact  apparent  that  no  one  could  aspire  to  the  honors 
or  offices  of  the  country,  within  the  sphere  of  their 
influence,  without  their  approbation  and  votes." 

Indeed,  a  myriad  of  evils  about  this  time  befell  the 
church,  all  portendi  ng  bloody  destruction.    There  were 

of  the  national  legislature.  Pay  them  two  dollars  and  their  board  per 
diem,  except  Sondays;  that  is  more  than  the  farmer  gets,  and  he  lives  hon- 
estly. Curtail  the  offices  of  government  in  pay,  number,  and  power,  for 
the  Philistine  lords  hayo  shorn  our  nation  of  its  goodly  locks  in  the  lap  of 
Delilah.  Petition  ^our  state  legislature  to  pardon  every  convict  in  tneir 
■everal  penitentiaries,  blessing  tbem  as  they  go,  and  sayins  to  them  in  the 
name  of  the  Lord,  Go  thy  way  and  sin  no  more. . . Petition  uso,  yo  goodly  in- 
habitants of  the  slave  states,  your  legislators  to  abolish  slavery  by  the  year 
1830y  or  now,  and  save  the  abolitionist  from  reproach  and  ruin,  infamy 
and  shame.  Pray  congress  to  pay  every  man  a  reasonable  price  for  his  slaves 
out  of  the  snrpius  revenue  arismg  from  the  sale  of  public  lands,  and  from  the 
dedoction  of  pay  from  the  members  of  congress. .  .Give  every  man  his  con- 
stitional  freedom,  and  the  president  full  power  to  send  an  army  to  suppress 
mobs;  and  the  states  authority  to  repeal  and  impugn  that  relic  of  folly 
which  makes  it  necessary  for  the  governor  of  a  state  to  make  the  demand  of 
ths  president  for  troops  in  cases  of  invasion  or  rebellion.  The  governor  him- 
self may  be  a  mobber,  and  instead  of  being  punished  as  he  should  be  for 
nrarder  and  treason,  he  may  destroy  the  very  lives,  rights,  and  property  he 
should  protect.  Like  the  good  Samaritan,  send  every  lawyer  as  soon  as  he 
repents  and  obeys  the  ordinances  of  heaven,  to  preach  the  gospel  to  the  des- 
titute, without  purse  or  scrip,  pouring  in  the  oil  and  the  wme. .  .Were  I 
the  president  of  the  United  States,  by  the  voice  of  a  virtuous  people,  I 
wold  honor  the  old  paths  of  the  venerated  fathers  of  freedom;  I  would 
valk  in  the  tracks  of  the  illustrious  patriots,  who  carried  the  ark  of  the  gov- 
enunent  upon  their  shoulders  with  an  eye  single  to  the  glory  of  the  people . . . 
When  a  neighboring  realm  petitioned  to  join  the  union  of  the  sons  of  liberty, 
ny  voice  would  be.  Come;  vea,  come  Texas;  come  Mexico;  come  Canada;  and 
come  ail  the  world — ^let  ns  be  brethren;  let  us  be  one  great  family;  and  let 
tbere  be  nxiiveraal  peaoa '  A  full  copv  of  the  address  is  given  in  Times  and 
Seeuant,  y.  52S-533;  Maekaff*ff  The  Mormons,  141-51;  Remjfs  Jour,  to  O.  S. 

I.  City,  353-71. 

''Two  months  after  announcing  himself  a  candidate  for  the  presidency, 
Jotepk  again  publicly  dedared  that  all  America,  from  north  to  south,  consti- 
teted  the  Zioo  of  the  saints,  theirs  by  right  of  heavenly  inheritance. 
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suits  and  counter-suits  at  law;  arrests  and  rearrests; 
schisms,  apostasies,  and  expulsions;  chaises  one  against 
another  of  vice  and  immorality,  Joseph  himself  being 
implicated.  Here  was  one  elder  unlawfully  trying 
his  hand  at  revelations,  and  another  preaching  polyg- 
amy. Many  there  were  whom  it  was  necessary  not 
only  to  cut  off  from  the  church,  but  to  eradicate  with 
their  evil  influences  from  society.  Among  the  proph- 
et's most  inveterate  enemies  were  William  Law,  who 
sought  to  betray  Smith  into  the  hands  of  the  Mis- 
sourians,  and  almost  succeeded — ^Doctor  Foster  and 
Francis  M.  Higbee,  who  dealt  in  scandal,  charging 
Joseph,  Hyrum,  Sidney,  and  others  with  seducing 
women,  and  having  more  wives  than  one.  Suits  of 
this  kind  brought  by  the  brethren  against  each  other, 
but  more  particularly  by  the  leaders  against  high 
officials,  were  pending  in  the  Nauvoo  municipal  court 
for  over  two  years. 

Early  in  June  1844  was  issued  the  first  number  of 
the  Nauvoo  Expositor^  the  publishers  being  apostate 
Mormons  and  gentiles.*  The  primary  object  of  the 
publication  was  to  stir  up  strife  in  the  church,  and 
aid  its  enemies  in  their  work  of  attempted  extermina- 
tion. Its  columns  were  at  once  filled  with  foul  abuse 
of  the  prophet  and  certain  elders  of  the  church, 
assailing  their  character  by  means  of  affidavits,  and 
charging  them  with  all  manner  of  public  and  private 
crimes,  and  abusing  and  misrepresenting  the  people. 
The  city  council  met,  and  pronouncing  the  journal 
a  nuisance,  ordered  its  abatement.  Joseph  Smith 
being  mayor,  it  devolved  on  him  to  see  the  order 
executed,  and  he  issued  instruction  to  the  city  mar- 
shal and  the  policemen  accordingly.  The  officers 
of  the  law  forthwith  entered  the  premises,  and  de- 

**  In  Remy^B  Jour,  to  0.  8.  Lahe  City,  i.  388,  it  is  stated  that,  among  othen, 
a  renegade  catholio  priest,  J.  H.  Jackson  by  name,  *  cono6iv«d  the  idea  of 
starting  at  Nanvoo  a  newspaper  called  the  Expontor^  with  the  avowed  object 
of  opposing  the  Mormons.  £  find  no  confirmation  of  this  statement.  The 
first  number  of  the  Nauvoo  Neighbor  had  been  issued  May  3>  1843,'  in  pLaoe 
of  the  Waspf  suspended. 
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etroyed  the  establishment,  tearing  down  the  presses 
aud  throwing  the  type  into  the  street.*^     For  this  act 
the  proprietors  obtained  from  the  authorities  of  the 
town  of  Carthage,  some  twenty  miles  distant,  a  war- 
rant for  the  arrest  of  Joseph  Smith,  which  was  placed 
in  the  hands  of  the  Carthage  constable  to  be  served. 

It  was  a  proceeding  not  at  all  to  the  taste  of  the 
Mormons  that  their  mayor  should  be  summoned  for 
misdemeanor  before  the  magistrate  of  another  town, 
and  Smith  refused  to  go.  He  was  willing  to  be  tried 
before  a  state  tribunal.  Meanwhile  the  offenders 
were  brought  before  the  municipal  court  of  Nauvoo, 
on  a  writ  of  habeas  corpus,  and  after  examination 
were  discharged.  The  cry  was  then  raised  through- 
out the  country  that  Joseph  Smith  and  associates,  pub- 
lic offenders,  ensconced  among  their  troops  in  the 
stronghold  of  Nauvoo,  defied  the  law,  refusing  to  re- 
spond to  the  call  of  justice;  whereupon  the  men  of 
Illinois,  to  the  number  of  two  or  three  thousand,  some 
coming  even  from  Missouri,  rallied  to  the  support  of 
the  Carthage  constable,  and  stood  ready,  as  they^  said, 
not  only  to  arrest  Joe  Smith,  but  to  burn  his  town  and 
kill  eyerj  man,  woman,  and  child  in  it. 

As  the  forces  of  the  enemy  enlarged  and  grew  yet 
more  and  more  demonstrative  in  their  wrath,  the  town 
prepared  for  defence,  the  Nauvoo  Legion  being  called 
out  and  placed  under  arms,  by  instructions  from  Gov- 
ernor Ford  to  Joseph  Smith,  as  general  in  command. 
This  gave  rise  to  a  report  that  they  were  about  to 
make  a  raid  on  the  neighboring  gentile  settlements." 

"Letter  of  John  S.  FaUmer  to  the  New  York  Herald,  dated  Nanvoo,  Oct. 
n,  1844  (bat  not  pablished  until  leTenl  yean  later).  A  copy  of  it  will  be  found 
ia  Utah  Tracts,  ix.  p.  7.    Smith  had  been  elected  mayor  on  the  resignation  of 
John  a  Bennett  April  19, 1842.    Maokay,  The  Mormons,  168,  Bays:  *  A  body  of 
tiiepnmhet's  adlierents,  to  the  number  of  two  hundred  and  upward,  sallied  forth 
iD  obedience  to  this  order,  and  proceeding  to  the  office  of  the  Expositor,  speedily 
lued  it  to  the  grounds '   Reray  statesthat  *  an  order  to  destroy  the  journal  signed 
by  Joseph  was  immediately  put  into  execution  by  a  police  officer,  who  pro- 
ceeded tne  same  day  to  break  up  the  presses. '  Journey,  i.  389.     Ford  declares 
tfcst  the  mp^*^***^^  aided  by  a  portion  of  the  legion  executed  his  warrant  by  de« 
ftniyiflg  the  press  and  scattering  the  type  and  other  materials  of  the  office. 
Message  to  /&  Sen.,  14th  Ass.  Ist  Sess.,  4. 

*  'At  m  mqgting  of  the  citixens  of  Hancock  oo,  held  at  Carthage,  on  the 
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In  consequence  of  these  rumors  and  counter-rumors 
the  governor  went  to  Carthage.  Previous  to  this, 
frequent  communications  were  sent  to  him  at  Spring- 
field by  Joseph  Smith,  informing  him  of  the  position 
of  affairs  in  and  around  Nauvoo.  The  governor  in 
his  History  of  Illinois  ^  referring  to  these  times,  writes: 
''These  also  were  the  active  men  in  blowing  up  the 
fury  of  the  people,  ia  hopes  that  a  popular  movement 
might  be  set  on  foot,  which  would  result  in  the  expul- 
sion or  extermination  of  the  Mormon  voters.  For  this 
purpose  public  meetings  had  been  called,  inflammatory 
speeches  had  been  made,  exaggerated  reports  had  been 
extensively  circulated,  committees  had  been  appointed, 
who  rode  night  and  day  to  spread  the  reports  and 
solicit  the  aid  of  neighboring  counties,  and  at  a  public 
meeting  at  Warsaw  resolutions  were  passed  to  expel 
or  exterminate  the  Mormon  population.  This  was 
not,  however,  a  movement  which  was  unanimously 
concurred  in.  The  county  contained  a  goodly  num- 
ber of  inhabitants  in  favor  of  peace,  or  who  at  least 
desired  to  be  neutral  in  such  a  contest.  These  were 
stigmatized  by  the  name  of  Jack  Mormons,  and  there 
were  not  a  few  of  the  more  furious  exciters  of  the 
people  who  openly  expressed  their  intention  to  involve 
them  in  the  common  expulsion  or  extermination." 

Thomas  Ford,  governor  of  Illinois,  was  as  a  man 
rather  above  the  average  politician  usually  choseu 
among  these  American  states  to  fill  that  position. 
Not  specially  clear-headed,  and  having  no  brain  power 
to  spare,  he  was  quite  respectable  and  had  some  con- 
science, as  is  frequently  the  case  with  mediocre  men. 
He  had  a  good  heart,  too,  was  in  no  wise  vindictive, 
and  though  he  was  in  no  sense  a  strong  man,  his  sense 
of  right  and  equity  could  be  quite  stubborn  upon  oc- 

6th  mat,  it  waa  resolved  to  call  in  the  people  of  the  Bnrroanding  counties  and 
states,  to  assist  them  in  delivering  np  Joe  Smith,  if  the  governor  of  lUinoia 
refused  to  comply  with  the  reouisition  of  the  governor  of  Missouri.  The  meet- 
ing determined  to  avenge  witn  blood  any  assaults  made  upon  citiaens  by  the 
Mormons.  It  was  also  resolved  to  refuse  to  obey  officers  elected  by  the  Mor- 
mons, who  have  complete  control  of  the  country,  being  a  numerical  majority. ' 
Misixmri  Rep(^rier,  in  NUu  Begister,  Ixv.  70,  Septw  30,  1843. 
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casion.  Small  in  body,  he  was  likewise  small  in  mind ; 
indeed,  there  was  a  song  current  at  the  time  that 
there  was  no  room  in  his  diminutive  organism  for  such 
a  thing  as  a  soul.  Nevertheless,  though  bitterly  cen- 
sured by  some  of  the  Mormons,  I  do  not  think  Ford 
intended  to  do  them  wrong.  That  he  did  not  believe 
all  the  rumors  to  their  discredit  is  clearly  shown  in 
his  statement  of  what  was  told  him  during  the  days 
he  was  at  Carthi^e.  He  says:  "A  system  of  excite- 
ment and  agitation  was  artfully  planned  and  executed- 
with  tact  It  consisted  iaspeading  reports  and  rumors 
of  the  most  fearful  character.  As  examples:  On 
the  morning  before  my  arrival  at  Carthage,  I  was 
awakened  at  an  early  hour  by  the  frightful  report, 
which  was  asserted  with  confidence  and  apparent  con- 
sternation, that  the  Mormons  had  already  commenced 
the  work  of  burning:,  destruction,  and  murder,  and  that 
everj  man  capable  of  bearing  arms  was  instantly 
wanted  at  Carthage  for  the  protection  of  the  county. 
We  lost  no  time  in  starting;  but  when  we  arrived  at 
Carthage  we  could  hear  no  more  concerning  this 
story.  Again,  during  the  few  days  that  the  militia 
were  encamped  at  Carthage,  frequent  applications 
were  made  to  me  to  send  a  force  here,  and  a  force 
there,  and  a  force  all  about  the  country,  to  prevent 
murders,  robberies,  and  larcenies  which,  it  was  said, 
were  threatened  by  the  Mormons.  No  such  forces 
were  sent,  nor  were  any  such  offences  committed  at 
that  time,  except  the  stealing  of  some  provisions,  and 
there  was  never  the  least  proof  that  this  was  done 
by  a  Mormon." 

On  the  morning  to  which  he  refers,  the  report  was 
brought  to  him  with  the  usual  alarming  accompani- 
ments of  fears  being  expressed  of  frightful  carnage, 
aod  the  like.  Hastily  dressing,  he  assured  the  crowd 
collected  outside  of  the  house  m  which  he  had  lodged 
tbat  they  need  have  no  uneasiness  respecting  the  mat- 
ter, for  he  was  very  sure  he  could  settle  the  difficulty 
peaceably.      The  Mormon  prophet  knew   him   well, 
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and  would  trust  him.  What  he  purposed  doing  was 
to  demand  the  surrender  of  Joseph  Smith  and  others. 
He  wished  them  to  promise  him  that  they  would  lend 
their  assistance  to  protect  the  prisoners  from  violence, 
which  they  agreed  to  do. 

After  his  arrival  at  Carthage  the  governor  sent  two 
men  to  Nauvoo  as  a  committee  to  wait  on  Joseph 
Smith,  informing  him  of  his  arrival,  with  a  request 
that  Smith  would  inform  him  in  relation  to  the  diffi- 
culties that  then  existed  in  the  county.  Dr  J.  M. 
Bernhisel  and  Elder  John  Taylor  were  appointed  as  a 
committee  by  Smith,  and  furnished  with  affidavits  and 
documents  in  relation  both  to  the  proceedings  of  the 
Mormons  and  those  of  the  mob;  in  addition  to  the 
general  history  of  the  transaction  they  took  with  them 
a  duplicate  of  those  documents  which  had  previously 
been  forwarded  by  Bishop  Hunter,  Elder  James,  and 
others.  This  committee  waited  on  the  governor,  who 
expressed  an  opinion  that  Joseph  Smith  and  all  par- 
ties concerned  in  passing  or  executing  the  city  law  in 
relation  to  the  press  had  better  come  to  Carthage; 
however  repugnant  it  might  be  to  their  feelings,  he 
thought  it  would  have  a  tendency  to  allay  public  ex- 
citement, and  prove  to  the  people  what  they  professed, 
that  they  wished  to  be  governed  by  law.  The  next 
day  the  constable  and  a  force  of  ten  men  were  de- 
spatched to  Nauvoo  to  make  the  arrests.  The  accused 
were  told  that  if  they  surrendered  they  would  be  pro- 
tected ;  otherwise  the  whole  force  of  the  state  would 
be  called  out,  if  necessary,  to  take  them. 

Upon  the  arrival  of  the  constable  and  his  posse,  the 
mayor  and  the  members  of  the  city  council  declared  that 
they  were  willing  to  surrender.  Eight  o'clock  was  the 
hour  appointed,  but  the  accused  failed  to  make  their 
appearance;  whereupon  the  constable  returned,  and 
reported  that  they  had  fled.  The  governor  was  of  opin<> 
ion  that  the  constable's  action  was  part  of  a  plot  to 
get  the  troops  into  Nauvoo  and  exterminate  the  Mor- 
mons.    He  called  a  council  of  officers  and  proposed  to 
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march  on  the  town  with  the  small  force  under  his 
command,  but  was  dissuaded.  He  hesitated  to  make  a 
farther  call  on  the  militia,  as  the  harvest  was  nigh  and 
the  men  were  needed  to  gather  it.  Meanwhile,  ascer- 
taining that  the  Mormons  had  three  pieces  of  cannon 
and  two  hundred  and  fifty  stand  of  arms  belonging  to 
the  state,  the  possession  of  which  gave  offence  to  the 
gentiles,  he  demanded  a  surrender  of  the  state  arms, 
again  promising  protection. 

On  the  24th  of  June^  Joseph  and  Hyrum  Smith, 
the  members  of  the  council,  and  all  others  demanded, 
proceeded  to  Carthage,  gave  themselves  up,  and  were 
charged  with  riot.  All  entered  into  recognizances 
before  the  justice  of  the  peace  to  appear  for  trial, 
and  were  released  from  custody.  Joseph  and  Hyrum, 
however,  were  rearrested,  and,  says  Foni,  were  charged 
with  overt  treason,  having  ordered  out  the  legion 
to  resist  the  posse  comitatus,  though,  as  he  state^?, 
the  degree  of  their  crime  would  depend  on  circum- 
stances. The  governor's  views  on  this  matter  are 
worthy  of  note.  "The  overt  act  of  treason  charged 
against  them/'  he  remarks,  "consisted  in  the  alleged 
levying  of  war  against  the  state  by  declaring  martial 
law  in  Nauvoo^  and  in  ordering  out  the  legion  to  resist 
the  posse  comitatus.  Their  actual  guiltiness  of  the 
charge  would  depend  upon  circumstances.  If  their 
opponents  had  been  seeking  to  put  the  law  in  force  in 
good  faith,  and  nothing  more,  then  an  array  of  a 
military  force  in  open  resistance  to  the  posse  comitatus 
and  the  militia  of  the  state  most  probably  would 
have  amounted  to  treason.  But  if  those  opponents 
merely  intended  to  use  the  process  of  the  law,  the 
militia  of  the  state,  and  the  posse  comitatus  as  cat's- 
paws  to  compass  the  possession  of  their  persons  for 
the  purpose   of  murdering  them  afterward,  as  the 

^Beport, ntsopra,  10-11.  In Tme$andSeaaon$,r,6f50,itiBMttLtediiukt*on 
lianday,  June  24tb,  after  Ford  bad  sent  word  tliat  eighteen  persons  demanded 
oo  a  ivarrant,  umong  whom  were  Joseph  Smith  and  Hyrum  Smith,  should  bo 
protected  by  the  oulitia  of  t^e  state,  they  in  company  with  ten  or  twelve 
oftiaen  start  lor  Carthage.' 
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sequel  demonstrated  the  fact  to  be,  it  might  well  be 
doubted  whether  they  were  guilty  of  treason." 

With  the  Nauvoo  Legion  at  their  back,  the  two 
brothers  voluntarily  placed  themselves  in  the  ix)wer  of 
the  governor  who,  demanding  and  accepting  their 
surrender,  though  doubting  their  guilt,  nevertheless 
declared  that  they  were  not  his  prisoners,  but  the  pris- 
oners of  the  constable  and  jailer.  Leaving  two  com- 
panies to  guard  the  jail,  he  disbanded  the  main  body  of 
his  troops,  and  proceeding  to  Nauvoo,  addressed  the 
people,  beseeching  them  to  abide  by  the  law.  "They 
claimed,"  he  says,  "to  be  a  law-abiding  people;  and 
insisted  that  as  they  looked  to  the  law  alone  for  their 
protection,  so  were  they  careful  themselves  to  observe 
its  provisions.  Upon  the  conclusion  of  my  address,  I 
proposed  to  take  a  vote  on  the  question,  whether  they 
would  strictly  observe  the  laws,  even  in  opposition  to 
their  prophet  and  leaders.  The  vote  was  unanimous 
in  favor  of  this  proposition."  The  governor  then  set 
forth  for  Carthage,  and  such  in  substance  is  his  report 
when  viewed  in  the  most  favorable  light.** 

It  is  related  that  as  Joseph  set  forth  to  deliver 
himself  up  to  the  authorities  he  exclaimed:  "I  am 
going  like  a  lamb  to  the  slaughter;  but  I  am  calm  as 
a  summer's  morning;  I  have  a  conscience  void  of 
offence  toward  Grod  and  toward  all  men.  I  shall 
die  innocent,  and  it  shall  yet  be  said  of  me.  He  was 
murdered  in  cold  blood."*^  Nevertheless,  for  a  moment 
he  hesitated.  Should  he  offer  himself  a  willing 
sacrifice,  or  should  he  endeavor  to  escape  out  of  their 
hands?  Thus  meditating,  he  crossed  the  river  thinking 

^  Message,  nt  supra.  The  above  appear  to  be  the  facts  of  the  case,  so  far 
as  they  can  be  sifted  from  a  lengthy  report,  which  consists  mainly  of  apology 
or  explanation  of  what  the  governor  did  or  left  undone. 

*^Smilh''s  Doc,  and  Gov,,  app.  335.  The  same  morning  he  read  in  the 
fifth  chapter  of  Ether,  *And  it  came  to  pass  that  I  prayed  unto  the  Lord  that 
he  would  give  unto  the  gentiles  grace,  that  they  might  have  charity.  And  it 
came  to  pass  that  the  Lord  said  unto  me,  If  they  have  not  charity  it  mattereth 
not  unto  you,  thou  hast  been  faithful;  wherefore  thy  garments  are  clean. 
And  because  thou  hast  seen  thy  weakness,  thou  shslt  be  made  strong,  even 
uubo  the  sitting  down  in  the  place  which  I  have  prepared  in  the  mn-mnQn^i  of 
my  father.* 
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to  depart  On  reaching  the  opposite  bank  he  turned 
and  gazed  upon  the  beautiful  city,  the  holy  city,  his 
own  hallowed  creation,  the  city  of  Joseph,  with  its 
shining  temple,  its  busy  hum  of  industry,  and  its 
thousand  happy  homes.  And  they  were  his  people 
who  were  there,  his  very  own,  given  to  him  of  God; 
and  he  loved  them  I  Were  he  to  leave  them  now,  to 
abandon  them  in  this  time  of  danger,  they  would  be 
indeed  as  sheep  without  a  shepherd,  stricken,  and 
scattered,  and  robbed,  and  butchered  by  the  destroyer. 
No,  he  could  not  do  it.  Better  die  than  to  abandon 
them  thus  I  So  he  recrossed  the  river,  saying  to  his 
brother  Hyrum,  "Come,  let  us  go  together,  and  let 
Grod  determine  what  we  shall  do  or  suffer." 

Bidding  their  families  and  friends  adieu,  the  two 
brothers  set  out  for  Carthage.  Their  hearts  were 
very  heavy.  There  was  dire  evil  abroad ;  the  air  was 
oppressive,  and  the  sun  shot  forth  malignant  rays. 
Once  more  they  returned  to  their  people ;  once  more 
tiiey  embraced  their  wives  and  kissed  their  children, 
as  if  they  knew,  alas!  that  they  should  never  see 
them  again. 

The  party  reached  Carthage  about  midnight,  and 
on  the  following  day  the  troops  were  formed  in 
line,  and  Joseph  and  Hyrum  passed  up  and  down  in 
company  with  the  governor,  who  showed  them  every 
resped^-either  as  guests  or  victuns— introducing  them 
as  military  officers  under  the  title  of  general.  Pres- 
ent were  the  Carthage  Greys,  who  showed  signs  of 
mutiny,  hooting  at  and  insulting  the  prisoners — ^for 
sach  in  fact  they  were,  being  committed  to  jail  the 
same  afternoon  until  discharged  by  due  course  of  law. 

A  few  hours  later  Joseph  asked  to  see  the  governor, 

and  next  morning  Ford  went  to  the  prison.     ''AH  this 

is  illegal,"  said  the  former.    *  *  It  is  a  purely  civil  matter, 

not  a  question  to  be  settled  by  force  of  arms."    ''  I  know 

it,**  said  the  governor,  "but  it  is  better  so;  I  did  not 

call  out  this  force,  but  found  it  assembled;  I  pledge 

70Q  my  honor,  however,  and  the  faith  and  honor  of 
-    -       12 
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the  state,  that  no  harm  shall  come  to  you  while  un- 
dergoing this  imprisonment."  The  governor  took  his 
departure  on  the  morning  of  the  27th  of  June. 
Scarcely  was  he  well  out  of  the  way  when  measures 
were  taken  for  the  consummation  of  a  most  damning 
deed.  The  prison  was  guarded  by  eight  men  detailed 
from  the  Carthage  Greys,  their  company  being  in 
camp  on  the  public  square .  a  quarter  of  a  mile  dis- 
tant, while  another  company  under  Williams,  also 
the  sworn  enemies  of  the  Mormons,  was  encamped 
eight  miles  away,  there  awaiting  the  development  of 
events. 

It  was  a  little  after  five  o'clock  in  the  evening.  Jo- 
seph and  Hyrum  Smith  were  confined  in  an  upper 
room.  With  the  prisoners  were  John  Taylor  and  Wil- 
lard  Richards,  other  friends  having  withdrawn  a  few 
moments  before.  At  this  juncture  a  band  of  a  hun- 
dred and  fifty  armed  men  with  painted  faces  appeared 
before  the  jail,  and  presently  surrounded  it.  The 
guard  shouted  vociferously  and  fired  their  guns  over 
the  heads  of  the  assailants,  who  paid  not  the  slightest 
attention  to  them.^  I  give  what  followed  from 
Burton's  City  of  the  Saints,  being  the  statement  of 
President  John  Taylor,  who  was  present  and  wounded 
on  the  occasion. 

"I  was  sitting  at  one  of  the  front  windows  of  the 
jail,  when  I  saw  a  number  of  men,  with  painted  faces, 
coming  around  the  corner  of  the  jail,  and  aiming 
toward  the  stairs.  The  other  brethren  had  seen  the 
same,  for,  as  I  went  to  the  door,  I  found  Brother 
Hyrum  Smith  and  Dr  Kichards  already  leaning 
against  it.  They  both  pressed  against  the  door  with 
their  shoulders  to  prevent  its  being  opened,  as  the 
lock  and  latch  were  comparatively  useless.  While  in 
this  position,  the  mob,  who  had  come  up  stairs,  and 
tried  to   open  the  door,  probably  thought  it  was 

"  Littlefield  says  the  CSarthAge  Greyi  were  marched  in  a  body, '  witfain  aboat 
eight  rods  of  the  jail,  where  they  halted,  in  plain  view  of  the  whole  transao- 
tion,  until  the  deed  waa  execnted.'  Na/rraUvet  9. 
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locked,  and  fired  a  ball  through  the  keyhole ;  at  this 
Dr  Bichards  and  Brother  Hyrum  leaped  back  from 
the  door,  with  their  faces  toward  it;  almost  instantly 
another  ball  passed  through  the  panel  of  the  door, 
and  struck  Brother  Hyrum  on  the  left  side  of  the 
nose,  entering  his  face  and  head.  At  the  same 
instant,  another  ball  from  the  outside  entered  his  back, 
passing  through  his  body  and  striking  his  watch. 
The  baJl  came  from  the  back,  through  the  jail  window, 
opposite  the  door,  and  must,  from  its  range,  have  been 
fired  from  the  Carthage  Greys,  who  were  placed  there 
ostensibly  for  our  protection,  as  the  balls  from  the 
fire-arms,  shot  close  by  the  iail,  would  have  entered 
the  ceUi^,  we  being  \n  the  Becond  story,  and  there 
never  was  a  time  after  that  when  Hyrum  could  have 
received  the  latter  wound.  Immediately,  when  the 
balls  struck  him,  he  fell  flat  on  his  back,  crying  as  he 
fell,  'I  am  a  dead  manl'  He  never  moved  after- 
ward. 

"I  shall  never  forget  the  deep  feeling  of  sympathy 
and  regard  manifested  in  the  countenance  of  Brother 
Joseph  as  he  drew  nigh  to  Hyrum,  and,  leaning  over 
him,  exclaimed,  *Ohl  my  poor,  dear  brother  Hyrum!' 
He,  however,  instantly  arose,  and  with  a  firm,  quick 
step,  and  a  determined  expression  of  countenance,  ap- 
proached the  door,  and  pulling  the  six-shooter  left  by 
brother  Wheelock  from  his  pocket,  opened  the  door 
slightly,  and  snapped  the  pistol  six  successive  times; 
omy  three  of  the  barrels,  however,  were  discharged. 
I  afterward  understood  that  two  or  three  were 
wounded  by  these  discharges,  two  of  whom,  I  am  in- 
formed, died.»  I  had  in  my  hands  a  large,  strong 
hickory  stick,  brought  there  by  Brother  Markham, 
Bsxd  left  by  him,  which  I  had  seized  as  soon  as  I  saw 
the  mob  approach;  and  while  Brother  Joseph  was 
firing  the  pistol,  I  stood  close  behind  him.     As  soon 

"He  wonnded  three  of  them,  two  mortaUy,  one  of  whonf  as  he 
roiifted  down  out  of  the  door,  waa  asked  if  he  was  badly  hnrt.  He  replied, 
"Yea;  my  arm  ia  ahot  aU  to  pieces  by  old  Joe;  bat  I  don't  care,  IVe  got  re- 
imge;  I  shot  Hymm  ] " '  Id,,  11. 
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as  he  had  discharged  it  he  stepped  back,  and  I  im- 
mediately took  his  place  next  to  the  door,  while  he 
occupied  the  one  I  had  done  while  he  was  shooting. 
Brother  Richards,  at  this  time,  had  a  knotty  walking- 
stick  in  his  hands  belonging  to  me,  and  stood  next  to 
Brother  Joseph,  a  little  farther  from  the  door,  in  an 
oblique  direction,  apparently  to  avoid  the  rake  of  the 
fire  from  the  door.  The  firing  of  Brother  Joseph 
made  our  assailants  pause  for  a  moment;  very  soon 
after,  however,  they  pushed  the  door  some  distance 
open,  and  protruded  and  dischai^ed  their  guns  into 
the  room,  when  I  parried  them  off  with  my  stick, 
giving  another  direction  to  the  balls. 

"It  certainly  was  a  terrible  scene:  streams  of  fire 
as  thick  as  my  arm  passed  bv  me  as  these  men  fired, 
and,  unarmed  as  we  were,  it  looked  like  certain  death. 
I  remember  feeling  as  though  my  time  had  come,  but 
I  do  not  know  when,  in  a^y  critical  position,  I  was 
more  calm,  unruffled,  energetic,  and  acted  with  more 
promptness  and  decision.  It  certainly  was  far  from 
pleasant  to  be  so  near  the  muzzles  of  those  fire-arms 
as  they  belched  forth  their  liquid  flames  and  deadly 
balls.  While  I  was  engaged  in  parrying  the  guns. 
Brother  Joseph  said,  'That's  right.  Brother  Taylor, 

f)arry  them  off  as  well  as  you  can.*     These  were  the 
ast  words  I  ever  heard  him  speak  on  earth. 

"Every  moment  the  crowd  at  the  door  became 
more  dense,  as  they  were  unquestionably  pressed  on 
by  those  in  the  rear  ascending  the  stau*s,  until  the 
whole  entrance  at  the  door  was  literally  crowded  with 
muskets  and  rifles,  which,  with  the  swearing,  shout- 
ing, and  demoniacal  expressions  of  those  outeide  the 
door  and  on  the  stairs,  and  the  firing  of  the  guns, 
mingled  with  their  honid  oaths  and  execrations,  made 
it  look  like  pandemonium  let  loose,  and  was,  indeed, 
a  fit  representation  of  the  horrid  deed  in  which  they 
were  ^engaged. 

"After  parrying  the  guns  for  some  time,  whicli  now 
protruded  thicker  and  farther   into  the  room,  and 
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seeing  no  hope  of  escape  or  protection  there^  as  we 
were  now  unarmed,  it  occurred  to  me  that  we  might 
have  some  friends  outside,  and  that  there  might  be 
some  chance  to  escape  in  that  direction,  but  here 
there  seemed  to  be  none.  As  I  expected  them  every 
moment  to  rush  into  the  room — nothing  but  extreme 
cowardice  having  thus  far  kept  them  out — as  the 
tumult  and  pressure  increased,  without  anv  other 
hope,  I  made  a  spring  for  the  window  which  was 
right  in  front  of  the  jail  door,  where  the  mob  was 
standing,  and  also  exposed  to  the  fire  of  the  Carthage 
Greys,  who  were  stationed  some  ten  or  twelve  roos 
off.  The  weather  was  hot,  we  had  our  coats  off,  and 
the  window  was  raised  to  admit  air.  As  I  reached 
the  window,  and  was  on  the  point  of  leaping  out,  I 
was  struck  by  a  ball  from  the  door  about  midway  of 
my  thigh,  which  struck  the  bone  and  flattened  out 
almost  to  the  size  of  a  quarter  of  a  dollar,  and  then 
passed  on  through  the  fleshy  part  to  within  about 
half  an  inch  of  the  outside.  I  think  some  prominent 
nerve  must  have  been  severed  or  injured,  for,  as  soon 
as  the  ball  struck  me,  I  fell  like  a  bird  when  shot,  or 
an  ox  when  struck  by  a  butcher,  and  lost  entirely  and 
instantaneously  all  power  of  action  or  locomotion.  I 
fell  upon  the  window-sOl,  and  cried  out,  *  I  am  shot  1 ' 
Not  possessing  any  power  to  move,  I  felt  myself  fall- 
ing outside  of  the  window,  but  immediately  I  fell 
iDside,  from  some,  at  that  time,  unknown  cause. 
When  I  struck  the  floor  my  animation  seemed  re- 
stored, as  I  have  seen  it  sometimes  in  squirrels  and 
birds  after  being  shot.  As  soon  as  I  felt  the  power 
of  motion  I  crawled  under  the  bed,  which  was  in  a 
comer  of  the  room,  not  far  from  the  window  where  I 
received  my  wound.  While  on  my  way  and  under 
the  bed  I  was  wounded  in  three  other  places ;  one  ball 
entered  a  little  below  the  left  knee,  and  never  was 
extracted;  another  entered  the  forepart  of  my  left 
arm,  a  little  above  the  wrist,  and  passing  down  by  the 
joint,  lodged  in  the  fleshy  part  of  my  hand,  about 
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midway,  a  little  above  the  upper  joint  of  my  little 
finger;  another  struck  me  on  the  fleshy  part  of  my 
left  hip;  and  tore  away  the  flesh  as  lai^^e  as  my  hand, 
dashing  the  mangled  fragments  of  nesh  and  blood 
against  the  wall. 

'*  It  would  seem  that  immediately  after  my  attempt 
to  leap  out  of  the  window,  Joseph  also  did  the  same 
thing,  of  which  circumstance  I  have  no  knowledge 
only  from  information.  The  first  thing  that  I  noticed 
was  a  cry  that  he  had  leaped  out  of  the  window,  A 
cessation  of  firing  followed,  the  mob  rushed  down 
stairs,  and  Dr.  Richards  went  to  the  window.  Im- 
mediately afterward  I  saw  the  doctor  going  toward 
the  jail  door,  and  as  there  was  an  iron  door  at  the 
head  of  the  stairs  adjoining  our  door  which  led  into 
the  cells  for  criminms,  it  struck  me  that  the  doctor 
was  going  in  there,  and  I  said  to  him,  'Stop,  doctor, 
and  take  me  along.'  He  proceeded  to  the  door  and 
opened  it,  and  then  returned  and  dragged  me  along  to 
a  small  cell  prepared  for  criminals. 

"Brother  Richards  was  very  much  troubled,  and 
exclaimed,  'Ohl  Brother  Taylor,  is  it  possible  that 
they  have  killed  both  Brothers  Hyrum  and  Joseph? 
it  cannot  surely  be,  and  yet  I  saw  them  shoot  them ; ' 
and,  elevating  his  hands  two  or  three  times,  he  ex- 
claimed, 'Oh  Lord,  my  God,  spare  thy  servants!' 
He  then  said,  'Brother  Taylor,  this  is  a  terrible 
event;'  and  he  dragged  me  farther  into  the  cell,  saying, 
'I  am  sorry  I  can  not  do  better  for  you;'  and,  taking 
an  old  filthy  mattress,  he  covered  me  with  it,  and 
said,  'That  may  hide  you,  and  you  may  yet  live  to 
tell  the  tale,  but  I  expect  they  will  kill  me  in  a  few 
moments.'  While  lying  in  this  position  I  suflfered 
the  most  excruciating  pain.  Soon  afterward  Dr. 
Richards  came  to  me,  informed  me  that  the  mob  had 
precipitately  fled,  and  at  the  same  time  confirmed  my 
worst  fears  that  Joseph  was  assuredly  dead."  It  ap- 
pears that  Joseph,  thus  murderously  beset  and  in  dire 
extremity,  rushed  to  the  window  and  threw  himself 
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ont,  receiving  in  the  act  several  shots,  and  with  the 
ciy,  "0  Lord,  my  God!"  fell  dead  to  the  ground.** 
The  fiends  were  not  yet  satiated ;  but  setting  up  the 
lifeless  body  of  the  slain  prophet  against  the  well- 
curb,  riddled  it  with  bullets.** 

Where  now  is  the  Grod  of  Joseph  and  of  Hyrum, 
that  he  should  permit  this  most  iniquitous  butchery? 
Where  are  Moroni  and  Ether  and  Christ?  What 
mean  these  latter-day  manifestations,  their  truth  and 
efficacy,  if  the  great  high  priest  and  patriarch  of  the 
new  dispensation  can  thus  be  cruelly  cut  ofiT  by 
wicked  men  ?    Practical  piety  is  the  doctrine  1    Prayer 

**  Joseph  dropped  his  pistol,  and  sprang  into  the  window;  bat  jnat  ais  he 
WW  preparing  to  descend,  he  saw  sach  an  array  of  bayonets  below,  that  he 
caocht  by  the  window  casing,  where  he  hnxig  by  hia  hiuids  and  feet,  with  bis 
besa  to  the  north,  feet  to  the  south,  and  his  body  swinging  downward.  He 
hong  in  that  position  three  or  four  minutes,  darinff  which  time  he  exclaimed 
two  or  three  times,  *0  Lord,  mv  God  t'  and  fell  to  Sie  gronnd.  While  he  was 
hanging  in  that  aitoation.  Col.  Williams  halloed,  *  Shoot  himl  Qod  damn 
him !  shoot  the  danmed  rascal ! '  However,  none  fired  at  him.  He  seemed  to 
fail  easy.  He  struck  partly  on  his  right  shoulder  and  back,  his  neck  and 
bead  reaching  the  ground  a  little  before  his  feet.  He  rolled  instantly  on  his 
fiioe.  From  this  position  he  was  taken  by  a  young  man  who  sprung  to  him 
from  the  other  side  of  the  fence,  who  held  a  pewter  fife  in  his  hand,  was 
barefooted  and  bareheaded,  having  on  no  coat,  with  his  pants  rolled  above  his 
knees,  and  shirt-sleeves  above  his  elbows.  He  set  President  Smith  against 
the  south  side  of  the  well-curb  that  was  situated  a  few  feet  from  the  jail. 
While  doing  this  the  savage  muttered  aloud,  *This  is  old  Jo;  I  know  him. 
I  know  you«  old  Jo.  Damn  you ;  you  are  the  man  that  had  my  daddy  shot' 
—intimating  that  he  was  a  son  of  DOggs,  and  that  it  was  the  Missourians  who 
were  doing  this  murder.  LUU^fidd^BNarratwe^  13. 

"^  After  President  Taylor's  account  in  BurtorCa  City  qf  the  ScUrUs,  the 
best  authorities  on  this  catastrophe  are:    Assassination  of  Joseph  and  Hyrum 
8mtkj  the  Prophet  and  the  Patriarch  of  the  Church  of  Jesus  Christ  qf  Latter' 
day  8aiads;  also  a  Condensed  History  of  the  Eoepuleion  of  the  Saints  from 
Ifamoo^  by  Elder  John  8,  FuUmer  (of  Utah,  U,  8,  A,),  Pastor  qf  the  Man- 
dieder,  Liverpool,  and  Preston  Conferences.    Liverpool  and  London,  1855; 
Mesaoffe  qf  the  Governor  qf  the  State  of  Illinois,  in  relation  to  the  disturbances 
in  Hancock  County,  December  23, 1844.  Sprinc;field,  1844;  Awful  assassina- 
tion of  Joseph  and  Hyrum  Smith;  the  fledged  faith  of  the  State  qf  lUtTiois 
ttuned  taith  innocent  blood  by  a  mob,  m  Times  and  Seasons,  v.  660-75;  A 
NwnroHve  of  the  Maesaere  of  Joseph  and  Hyrum  Smith  by  an  Outsider  and  an 
Eye-wU»e9S,  in  UUth  Tracts,  L ;  and  The  Martyrdom  qf  Joseph  Smith,  by  Apos- 
tle John  Taylor,  a  copy  of  which  is  contained  in  Burton*s  City  of  the 
Saints,  G25-^,     Brief  accounts  will  be  found  in  UtaJi  Pamphlets,  23;  Lee^s 
Mormommh  152-5;  Hemy's  Jour,  to  O.  S,  L.  City,  388-96;  Hall's  Mormonism 
Szposed,  15-16;  Oreen^s  Aformonvtm,  36-7;  Tullidge's  Women,  297-300;  Ols- 
hmm,  CfeBch.  der  Mor,,  10O-3;  Tucker's  Mormonism,  189-92;  Mackay's  The 
Mormons,  169-72;  Smucker's  Hist.  Mor.,  177-9;  Ferris*  Utah  and  Mormons, 
]S0-6  and  In  other  works  on  Mormonism.    In  the  Atlantic  Monthly  for  Dec. 
1909 isn  article  entitled  '  The  Mormon  Prophet's  Tragedy,'  which,  however 
nstly  it  may  lay  claim  to  Boston  '  smart '  writing,  so  far  as  the  facts  are  con- 
een&d  is  aimply  a  tissue  of  falsehoods. 
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and  faith  must  cease  not  though  prayer  be  unan- 
swered; and  they  ask  where  was  the  father  when  the 
son  called  in  Grethsemane  ?  It  was  foreordained  that 
Joseph  and  Hyrum  should  die  for  the  people ;  and  the 
more  of  murder  and  extermination  on  the  part  of  their 
enemies,  the  more  praying  and  believing  on  the  part 
of  saints,  and  the  more  praise  and  exultation  in  the 
heavenly  inheritance. 

The  further  the  credulity  of  a  credulous  people  is 
taxed  the  stronger  will  be  their  faith.  Many  of  tiie 
saints  believed  in  Joseph;  with  their  whole  mind 
and  soul  they  worshipped  him.  He  was  to  them  as 
God;  he  was  their  deity  present  upon  earth,  their 
savior  from  evil,  and  their  guide  to  heaven.  What- 
ever he  did,  that  to  his  people  was  right;  he  could 
do  no  wrong,  no  more  than  king  or  pope,  no  more 
than  Christ  or  Mahomet.  Accordingly  they  obeyed 
him  without  question;  and  it  was  this  belief  and 
obedience  that  caused  the  gentiles  to  fear  and  hate. 
There  are  still  open  in  the  world  easier  fields  than  this 
for  new  religions,  which  might  recommend  themselves 
as  a  career  to  young  men  laboring  under  a  fancied  in- 
exorable necessity. 

Whatever  else  may  be  said  of  Joseph  Smith,  it 
must  be  admitted  that  he  was  a  remarkable  man. 
His  course  in  life  was  by  no  means  along  a  flowery 
path ;  his  death  was  like  that  which  too  often  comes 
to  the  founder  of  a  religion.  What  a  commentary  on 
the  human  mind  and  the  human  heart,  the  deeds  of 
those  who  live  for  the  love  of  God  and  man,  who  die 
for  the  love  of  God  and  man,  who  severally  and  col- 
lectively profess  the  highest  holiness,  the  highest 
charity,  justice,  and  humanity,  higher  far  than  any 
held  by  other  sect  or  nation,  now  or  since  the  world 
began — how  lovely  to  behold,  to  write  and  meditate 
upon  their  disputings  and  disruptions,  their  cruelties 
and  injustice,  their  persecutions  for  opinion's  sake, 
their  ravenous  hate  and  bloody  butcheries! 
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The  foander  of  Mormonism  displayed  a  singular 
genius  for  the  work  he  gave  himself  to  do.  He 
made  thousands  believe  in  him  and  in  his  doctrines, 
howsoever  good  or  evil  his  life,  howsoever  true  or 
false  his  teachings.  The  less  that  can  be  proved 
the  more  may  be  asserted.  Any  one  possessing  the 
proper  abilities  may  found  a  religion  and  make  pros- 
elytes. His  success  will  depend  not  on  the  truth  or 
falsity  of  his  statements,  nor  on  their  gross  absurdity 
or  philosophic  refinement,  but  on  the  power  and  skill 
with  which  his  propositions  are  promulgated.  If  he 
has  not  the  nattu*al  and  inherited  genius  for  this  work, 
though  his  be  otherwise  the  greatest  mind  that  ever 
existed,  he  is  sure  to  fail.  If  he  has  the  mental  and 
physical  adaptation  for  the  work,  he  will  succeed, 
whatever  may  be  his  abilities  in  other  directions. 

There  was  more  in  this  instance  than  any  consid- 
eration short  of  careful  study  makes  appear:  things 
spiritual  and  things  temporal;  the  outside  world  and 
the  inside  workings.  The  prophet's  days  were  full  of 
trouble.  His  people  were  often  petulant,  his  elders 
quarrelsome,  his  most  able  followers  cautious  and 
captious.  While  the  world  scoffed  and  the  neighbors 
used  violence,  his  high  prieste  were  continually  ask- 
ing him  for  prophecies,  and  if  they  were  not  fulfilled 
at  once  and  to  the  letter,  they  steod  ready  te  apostatize. 
Many  did  apostatize ;  many  behaved  disgracefully,  and 
brought  reproach  and  enmity  upon  the  cause.  More- 
over, Joseph  was  constantly  in  fear  for  his  life,  and 
though  by  no  means  desirous  of  death,  in  moments 
of  excitement  he  often  faced  danger  with  apparent 
indifference  as  to  the  resulte.  But  without  occupy- 
ing further  space  with  my  own  remarks,  I  will  give 
the  views  of  others,  who  loved  or  hated  him  and 
knew  hini  personally  and  well. 

Of  his  physique  and  character.  Parley  P.  Pratt  re- 
marks: ''President  Joseph  Smith  was  in  person  tall 
and  well  built,  strong  and  active ;  of  a  light  complex- 
ion, light  hair,  blue  eyes,  very  little  beard,  and  of  an 
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eiqpression  peculiar  to  himself,  on  which  the  eye  natu- 
rally rested  with  interest,  and  was  never  weary  of  be- 
holding. His  countenance  was  ever  mild,  aflhble, 
and  beaming  with  intelligence  and  benevolence,  min- 
gled with  a  look  of  interest  and  an  unconscious  smile 
of  cheerfulness,  and  entirely  free  from  all  restraint,  or 
affectation  of  gravity;  and  there  was  something  con- 
nected with  the  serene  and  steady,  penetrating  glance 
of  his  eye,  as  if  he  would  penetrate  the  deepest  abyss 
of  the  human  heart,  gaze  into  eternity,  penetrate  the 
heavens,  and  comprehend  all  worlds.  He  possessed 
a  noble  boldness  and  independence  of  character;  his 
manner  was  easy  and  famuiar,  his  rebuke  terrible  as 
the  lion,  his  benevolence  unbounded  as  the  ocean, 
his  intelligence  universal,  and  his  language  abounding 
in  original  eloquence  peculiar  to  himself. 

And  thus  a  female  convert  who  arrived  at  Nauvoo 
a  year  or  two  before  the  prophet's  death:  "The  first 
time  I  ever  saw  Joseph  Smith  I  recognized  him  from  a 
vision  that  once  appeared  to  me  in  a  dream.  His  coun- 
tenance was  like  that  of  an  angel,  and  such  as  I  had 
never  beheld  before.  He  was  then  thirty-seven  years 
of  age,  of  ordinary  appearance  in  dress  and  manner, 
but  with  a  child-like  innocence  of  expression.  His  hair 
was  of  a  Ught  brown,  his  eyes  blue,  and  his  complex- 
ion light.  ^HU  natural  demeanor  was  quiet;  his  char- 
acter  and  disposition  were  formed  by  his  life-work ;  he 
was  kind  and  considerate,  taking  a  personal  interest  in 
all  his  people,  and  considering  everv  one  his  equal,'**" 

On  the  other  hand,  the  author  of  Mormonism  Un- 
veiled says:  "The  extreme  iraorance  and  apparent 
stupidity  of  this  modern  prophet  were  by  h£%«rly 
followers  looked  upon  as  his  greatest  merit,  and  as 
furnishing  the  most  incontestable  proof  of  his  divine 
mission . . .  His  followers  have  told  us  that  he  could 
not  at  the  time  he  was  chosen  of  the  Lord  even  write 
his  own  name.     But  it  is  obvious  that  all  these  defi- 

*•  Another  aoooant  says  that  at  36  he  weighed  212  Ibe,  stood  6  feet  in  hit 
pmnpa,  was  robust,  corpulent,  and  jovial,  but  when  roused  to  anger  his  ex 
pression  was  very  severe. 
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ciencies  are  fully  supplied  by  a  natural  genius,  strong 
mventiye  powers  of  mind,  a  deep  study,  and  an  unusu- 
ally correct  estimate  of  the  human  passions  and  feel- 
ings. In  short,  he  is  now  endowed  with  all  the  re- 
quisite traits  of  character  to  pursue  most  successfully 
the  humbug  which  he  has  introduced.  His  address 
is  easy,  rather  fascinating  and  winning,  of  a  mild  and 
sober  deportment  when  not  irritated.  But  he  fre- 
quently becomes  boisterous  by  the  impertinence  or 
curiosity  of  the  skeptical,  and  assumes  the  bravado, 
instead  of  adhering  to  the  meekness  which  he  pro- 
fesses. His  followers,  of  course,  can  discover  in  his 
very  countenance  all  the  certain  indications  of  a  di- 
vine mission." 

One  more  quotation  will  serve  to  show  the  impres- 
sion that  Joseph  Smith's  doctrines  and  discourse  made 
not  onh  on  his  own  followers  but  on  the  gentiles,  and 
even  ov  gentile  divines.  In  1843  a  methodist  minis- 
ter, named  Prior,  visited  Nauvoo  and  was  present 
during  a  sermon  preached  by  the  prophet  in  the  tem- 
ple. "I  took  my  seat,"  he  remarks,  "in  a  conspicu- 
ous place  in  the  congregation,  who  were  waiting  in 
breathless  silence  for  his  appearance.  While  he  tar- 
ried, I  had  plenty  of  time  to  revolve  in  my  mind  the 
character  and  common  report  of  that  truly  singular 
personage.  I  fancied  that  I  should  behold  a  counte- 
nance sad  and  sorrowful,  yet  containing  the  fiery  marks 
of  rage  and  exasperation.  I  supposed  that  I  should 
be  enabled  to  discover  in  him  some  of  those  thought- 
ftil  and  reserved  features,  those  mystic  and  sarcastic 
glances,  which  I  had  fancied  the  ancient  sages  to  pos- 
sess. I  expected  to  see  that  fearful  faltering  look  of 
conscious  shame  which  from  what  I  had  heard  of  him 
he  might  be  expected  to  evince.  He  appeared  at  last; 
but  how  was  I  disappointed  when,  instead  of  the  head 
and  boms  of  the  oeast  and  false  prophet,  I  beheld 
only  the  appearance  of  a  common  man,  of  tolerably 
iaige  proportions. 

"I  was  sadly  disappointed,  and  thought  that,  al- 
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though  his  appearance  could  not  be  wrested  to  indi- 
cate anything  against  him,  yet  he  would  manifest  all  I 
had  heard  of  him  when  he  began  to  preach.  I  sat 
uneasily  and  watched  him  closely.  He  commenced 
preaching,  not  from  the  book  of  Mormon,  however, 
but  from  the  bible ;  the  first  chapter  of  the  first  of 
Peter  was  his  text.  He  commenced  calmly,  and  con- 
tinued dispassionately  to  pursue  his  subject,  while  I 
sat  in  breathless  silence,  waiting  to  hear  that  foul 
aspersion  of  the  other  sects,  that  diabolical  disposi- 
tion of  revenge,  and  to  hear  that  rancorous  denuncia- 
tion of  every  individual  but  a  Mormon.  I  waited  in 
vain;  I  listened  with  surprise;  I  sat  uneasy  in  my 
seat,  and  could  hardly  persuade  myself  but  that  he 
had  been  apprised  of  my  presence,  and  so  ordered 
his  discourse  on  my  account,  that  I  might  not  be 
able  to  find  fault  with  it;  for  instead  of  a  ^Tumbled 
jargon  of  half-connected  sentences,  and  a  volley  of 
imprecations,  and  diabolical  and  maUgnant  denuncia- 
tions  heaped  upon  the  heads  of  all  who  differed  from 
him,  and  the  dreadful  twisting  and  wresting  of  the 
scriptures  to  suit  his  own  peculiar  views,  and  attempt 
to  weave  a  web  of  dark  and  mystic  sophistry  around 
the  gospel  truths,  which  I  had  anticipated,  he  glided 
along  through  a  very  interesting  and  elaborate  dis- 
course, with  all  the  care  and  happy  facility  of  one 
who  was  well  aware  of  his  important  station  and  his 
duty  to  God  and  man.''  ^ 

No  event,  probably,  that  had  occurred  thus  far  in 
the  history  of  the  saints  gave  to  the  cause  of  Mor- 
monism  so  much  of  stability  as  the  assassination  of  Jo- 
seph Smith.  Not  all  the  militia  mobs  in  Illinois,  in 
Missouri,  or  in  the  United  States  could  destroy  this 
cause,  any  more  than  could  the  roundheads  in  the 

"  Mtichay's  The  Mormons,  131-3.  Of  cotme  views  as  to  Joseph  Smiths 
character  are  expressed  in  nearlv  all  the  works  pabliidied  on  Monnonism. 
With  the  exception,  periiaps,  of  Mahomet,  no  one  has  been  so  much  bespat- 
tered with  praise  by  his  followers  and  with  abuse  by  his  adyersaries  as  tlm 
founder  of  this  faith. 
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Beventeenth,  century  destroy  the  cause  of  monarchy. 
The  deed  but  reacted  on  those  who  committed  it. 

When  two  miles  on  his  way  from  Nauvoo,  the  gov- 
ernor was  met  by  messengers  who  informed  him  of  the 
aasaaaination,  and^  as  he  relates^  he  was  "  struck  witli  a 
kind  of  dumbness/'  At  daybreak  the  next  morning  ail 
the  bells  in  Carthage  were  ringing.  It  was  noised 
abroad  throughout  Hancock  county,  he  says,  that  the 
Mormons  bad  attempted  the  rescue  of  Joseph  and  Hy- 
rum;  that  tbey  had  been  killed  in  order  to  prevent  their 
escape,  and  that  the  governor  was  closely  besieged  at 
Nauvoo  by  the  Nauvoo  Legion,  and  could  hold  out 
only  for  two  days.  Ford  was  convinced  that  "  those 
whoever  they  were  who  assassinated  the  Smitns 
meditated  in  turn  his  assassination  by  the  Mormons," 
thinking  that  they  would  thus  rid  themselves  of  the 
Smiths  and  the  governor,  and  that  the  result  would 
be  the  expulsion  of  the  saints,  for  Ford  had  shown  a 
determination  to  defend  Nauvoo,  so  far  as  lay  in  his 
power,  from  the  threatened  violence.  Arriving  at 
Carthage  at  ten  o'clock  at  night,  he  found  the  citi- 
zens in  flight  with  their  families  and  effects,  one  of 
his  companies  broken  up,  and  the  Carthage  Greys  also 
disbanduig,  the  citizens  that  remained  being  in  instant 
fear  of  attack.  At  length  he  met  with  John  Taylor 
and  WOlard  Bichards,  who,  notwithstanding  the  ill- 
usage  they  had  received,  came  to  the  relief  of  the 
panic-stricken  magistrate,  and  addressed  a  letter  to 
their  brethren  at  Nauvoo,  exhorting  them  to  preserve 
the  peace,  the  latter  stating  that  he  had  pledged  his 
word  that  no  violence  would  be  used. 

The  letter  of  Bichards  and  Taylor,  signed  also  by 
Samuel  H.  Smith,  a  brother  of  the  deceased,  who  a 
few  weeks  afterward  died,  as  the  Mormons  relate,  of  a 
broken  heart,  prevented  a  threatened  uprising  of  the 
aainta*  On  the  29th  of  June,  the  day  after  the  news 
was  received,  the  legion  was  called  out,  the  letter  read, 

"lb  tiie  letter  waa  appended  a  postecript  from  the  governor,  bidding  the 
If^iwii^  defend  tliemeeiyes  until  protection  could  be  f umiBhed,  and  one  from 
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and  the  fury  of  the  citizens  allayed  by  addresses  from 
Judge  Phelps,  Colonel  Buckmaster,  the  governor's 
aid^  and  others.  In  the  afternoon  the  bodies  of 
Joseph  and  Hyrum  arrived  in  wagons  guarded  by 
three  men.  They  were  met  by  the  city  council,  the 
prophet's  staff,  the  officers  of  the  legion,  and  Tvast 
procession  of  citizens,  crying  out  ''amid  the  most 
solemn  lamentations  and  waiiings  that  ever  ascended 
into  the  ears  of  the  Lord  of  hosts  to  be  avenged  of 
their  enemies."  Arriving  at  the  Nauvoo  House,  the 
assemblage,  numbering  ten  thousand  persons,  was 
again  addressed,  and  "  with  one  united  voice  resolved 
to  trust  to  the  law  for  a  remedy  of  such  a  high-handed 
assassination,  and  when  that  failed,  to  call  upon  God 
to  avenge  them  of  their  wrongs.  Ohl  widows  and 
orph.  J  Oh  Americans,  weepffor  the  gW  of  free- 
dom  has  departed  I" 

Meanwhile  the  governor,  fearing  that  the  Mormons 
would  rise  in  a  body  to  execute  vengeance,  issued  an 
address  to  the  people  of  Illinois,  in  which  he  attempted 
to  explain  his  conduct,^  and  again  called  out  the 
militia.  Two  officers  were  despatched  to  Nauvoo, 
with  orders  to  ascertain  the  disposition  of  the  citizens, 
and  to  proceed  thence  to  Warsaw,  where  were  the 
headquarters  of  the  anti-Mormon  militia,  and  forbid 
violent  measures  in  the  name  of  the  state.  On  arriv- 
ing at  the  former  place  they  laid  their  instructions 
before  the  members  of  the  municipality.  A  meeting 
of  the  council  was  summoned,  and  it  was  resolved  that 
the  saints  rigidly  sustain  the  laws  and  the  governor, 
so  long  as  they  are  themselves  sustained  in  their 
constitutional  rights;  that  they  discountenance  ven- 
geance on  the  assassins  of  Joseph  and  Hyrum  Smith ; 
that  instead  of  an  appeal  to  arms,  they  appeal  to  the 
majesty  of  the  law,  and,  should  the  law  fail,  they 

Oeneral  I>eining,  telling  them  to  remain  qniet,  that  the  aaaaasination  would 
be  condemned  by  three  fourths  of  the  people  of  Illinois,  bnt  that  they  were 
m  danger  of  attack  from  Misaoari,  and  'prudence  might  obTiate  material 
aes^ction.'  Times  and  Seasons,  v.  661. 

Copies  of  it  will  be  found  in  Id.,  v.  564-6;  Macha^s  The  Mormons,  178- 
9;  and  Smucker's  Hist,  Mor..  186-7.  '  '  ' 
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leave  ihe  matter  with  God ;  that  the  council  pledges 
itself  that  no  aggressions  shall  be  made  by  the  citizens 
of  Nauvoo,  approves  the  course  taken  by  the  gov- 
ernor, and  will  uphold  him  by  all  honorable  means. 
A  meeting  of  citizens  was  then  held  in  the  public 
square;  the  people  were  addressed,  the  resolutions 
reiEid,  and  all  responded  with  a  hearty  amen. 

The  two  officers  then  returned  to  Carthi^e  and 
reported  to  the  governor,  who  was  so  greatly  pleased 
with  the  forbearance  of  the  saints  that  he  officially 
declared  them  ^' human  beings  and  citizens  of  the 
state.'*  He  caused  writs  to  be  issued  for  the  arrest  of 
three  of  the  murderers — after  they  had  taken  refuge 
in  Missouri.^  The  assassins  escaped  punishment, 
however;  and  now  that  order  was  restored,  the  chief 
magistrate  disbanded  the  militia,  after  what  he  termed 
"a  campaign  of  about  thirteen  days." 

On  the  afternoon  of  July  1  st  a  letter  was  addressed  by 
Hichards^  Taylor,  and  Phelps  to  the  citizens  of  Nau- 
voo,  and  a  fortnight  later,  an  epistle  signed  by  the  same 
persons  and  also  by  Parley  P.  Pratt  was  despatched 
to  all  the  saints  throughout  the  world.  *'  Be  peace- 
able^ quiet  citizens,  doing  the  works  of  righteousness; 
and  as  soon  as  the  twelve  and  other  authorities  can 
assemble,  or  a  majority  of  them,  the  onward  course 
to  the  great  gathering  of  Israel,  and  the  final  con- 
summation of  the  dispensation  of  the  fulness  of  times, 
will  be  pointed  out,  so  that  the  murder  of  Abel,  the 
assassination  of  hundreds,  the  righteous  blood  of  all 
the  holy  prophets,  from  Abel  to  Joseph,  sprinkled 
with  the  best  blood  of  the  son  of  Grod,  as  the  crim- 
son sign  of  remission,  only  carries  conviction  to  the 
business  and  bosoms  of  all  flesh,  that  the  cause  is  just 
/  and  will  continue;  and  blessed  are  they  that  hold  out 
I  fidthful  to  the  end,  while  apostates,  consenting  to  the 
shedding  of  innocent  blood,  have  no  forgiveness  in 
this  wond  nor  in  the  world  to  come . . .  Let  no  vain 

*Id  Mesmge  to  lU.  Legia^t  20,  it  is  stated  that  some  of  the  morderara  after- 
md  BBzimdered  on  the  nnderBtanding  that  they  ahoold  be  admitted  to  bail. 
Hmto  ivbs  xiot  saffioient  proof  to  convict  them. 
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and  foolish  plans  or  imaginations  scatter  us  abroad 
and  divide  us  asunder  as  a  people,  to  seek  to  save  our 
lives  at  the  expense  of  truth  and  principle,  but  rather 
let  us  live  or  die  together  and  in  the  enjoyment  of 
society  and  union."*^ 

At  this  time  the  saints  needed  such  words  of  ad- 
vice and  consolation.  Some  were  already  makinj 
preparations  to  return  to  the  gentiles;  some  fearet 
that  their  organization  as  a  sect  would  soon  come  to 
an  end.  To  reassure  them,  one  more  address  was 
issued  on  August  15th,  in  the  name  of  the  twelve 
apostles,**  and  signed  by  Brigham  Young,  the  presi- 
dent of  the  apostles.  The  saints  were  told  that 
though  they  were  now  without  a  prophet  present  in 
the  flesh,  the  twelve  would  administer  and  regulate 
the  affairs  of  the  church ;  and  that  even  if  they  should 
be  taken  away,  there  were  still  others  who  would 
insure  the  triumph  of  their  cause  throughout  the 
world- 

In  1830,  as  will  be  remembered,  the  church  of 
Jesus  Christ  of  Latter-day  Saints  was  organized  in  a 
chamber  by  a  few  humble  men;  in  1844  the  prophet's 
followers  mustered  scores  of  thousands.  Speedy  dis- 
solution was  now  predicted  by  some,  while  others 
argued  that  as  all  his  faults  would  lie  buried  in  the 
tomb,  while  on  his  virtues  martyrdom  would  shed  its 
lustre,  the  progress  of  the  sect  would  be  yet  more 
remarkable.  The  latter  prediction  was  verified,  and 
after  the  Mormons  had  suffered  another  period  of  per- 
secution, Joseph  Smith  the  martyr  became  a  greater 
power  in  the  land  than  Joseph  Smith  the  prophet 

^The  fall  text  of  both  letters  ib  ffiven  in  J^mea  wid Seaaom,  v.  668,  586- 
7;  Mackay's  The  Mormons,  180-2;  Smueher^s  ffisL  Jformona,  18^-92. 

"Who  are  thna  described  in  a  letter  addressed  by  Phelps  to  the  editor  of 
the  lieuf  York  Prophet,  a  small  journal  established  to  promulgate  the  views 
of  the  sect:  *  Brigham  Young,  the  lion  of  the  Lord;  Heber  C.  Kimball,  the  her- 


^e  cnainpion  of  right;  William  Smith,  the  patriarchal  staff  of  Jacob;  WilAxrd 
Woodruff  the  banner  of  the  gospel;  George  A.  Smith,  the  entabUtore  of 
truth;  Orson  Pratt,  the  gauge  of  philosophy;  John  E.  Page,  the  son-dial; 
and  L^nan  Wiaht,  the  wilcTram  of  the  mountains.  They  an  good  mea; 
the  best  the  Lord  can  find.'    See  Jfaehxy'e  The  Momuma,  186. 


CHAPTEE  VII. 

BBIOHAM  TOUNG  SUCGEEIDS  JOSEPH. 

1844-1845. 
Tbb  QuisnoN  OF  Sitcnjsssion— Biookapht  ov  Bbiohak  YoTnra — Hd  Eablt 

Lm— GONTEBSIOK — ^MlBSIONABT    WOBX — ^BiADB     PRBSIDBNT    OV    THB 

TwsLYX — ^His  Devotion  to  thb  Pbofhst— Sednit  Biodon  Aim  Bbio- 

HAK  YOUXO  BlVAL  ASFIBAKTS  TOB  THE  PrESIBENOT— BlODOK*S  CLAIMS 

—Public  MxEmros — ^Bbioham  Elected  President  of  the  Ghuboh — 
His  CHAJtAoxKR— Tbhfle-bctildikg — Fbxsh  Disastebs— The  Affaib  at 
MoBunr— The  Men  of  Qitinot  and  the  Men  of  Cabthaoe— The  Mob- 
MONS  Consent  to  Abandon  their  Citt. 

Upon  the  death  of  Joseph  Smith,  one  of  the  ques- 
tions claiming  immediate  attention  was.  Who  shall 
be  his  successor?  It  was  the  first  time  the  question 
had  arisen  in  a  manner  to  demand  immediate  solution, 
and  the  matter  of  succession  was  not  so  well  deter- 
mined then  as  now^  it  being  at  present  well  established 
that  upon  the  death  of  the  president  of  the  church 
the  apostle  eldest  in  ordination  and  service  takes  his 
place. 

Personal  qualifications  would  have  much  to  do  with 
it;  rules  could  be  established  later.     The  first  consid- 
eration now  was  to  keep  the  church  from  falling  in 
pieces.     None  realized  the  situation  better  than  Brig- 
'        ham  Youngs  who  soon  made  up  his  mind  that  he  him- 
\        self  was  the  man  for  the  emergency.     Then  to  make 
i        it  appear  plain  to  the  brethren  that  God  would  have 
;       him  take  Joseph's  place,  his  mind  thus  works:    ''The 
^•       first  thing  that  I  thought  of,"  he  says,  "was  whether 
!       Joseph  had  taken  the  keys  of  the  kingdom  with  him 

/  Hmr.  T7XAS.    13  ( 199 ) 
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fix)m  the  earth.  Brother  Orson  Pratt  sat  on  my 
left;  we  were  both  leaning  back  on  our  chairs.  Bring- 
ing my  hand  down  on  my  knee,  I  said,  *  The  keys  of 
the  kingdom  are  right  here  with  the  church."'  But 
who  held  the  keys  of  the  kingdom  ?  This  was  the  all- 
absorbing  question  that  was  being  discussed  at  Nauvoo 
when  Brigham  and  the  other  members  of  the  quorum 
arrived  at  that  city  on  the  6th  of  August,  1844. 

Brigham  Young  was  born  at  Whitingham,  Wind- 
ham county,  Vermont,  on  the  1st  of  June,  1801.  His 
father,  John,  a  Massachusetts  farmer,  served  as  a  pri- 
vate soldier  in  the  revolutionary  war,  and  his  grand- 
father as  surgeon  in  the  French  and  Indian  war.^  In 
1804  his  family,  which  included  nine  children,*  of  whom 
he  was  then  the  youngest,  removed  to  Sherbum, 
Chenango  county,  New  York,  where  for  a  time  hard- 
ship and  poverty  were  their  lot.  Concerning  Bri^- 
ham's  youth  there  is  little  worthy  of  record.  Lack 
of  means  compelled  him,  almost  without  education, 
to  earn  his  own  livelihood,  ab  did  his  brothers,  finding 
employment  as  best  they  could.  Thus,  at  the  age  of 
twenty-three,  when  he  married  he  had  learned  how 
to  work  as  farmer,  carpenter,  joiner,  painter,  and 
glazier,  in  the  last  of  which  occupations  he  was  an  ex- 
pert craftsman. 

In  1829  he  removed  to  Mendon,  Monroe  county, 
where  his  father  then  resided ;  and  here,  for  the  first 
time,  he  saw  the  book  of  Mormon  at  the  house  of  his 
brother  Phineas,  who  had  been  a  pastor  in  the  re- 
formed methodist  church,  but  was  now  a  convert  to 
Mormonism.' 

^  Waiters  The  Mormon  Prophet  and  hU  Harem,  Linforth,  Route  Jrom 
Liverpool,  1 12,  note,  states  that  his  grandfather  was  an  officer  in  the  revola- 
tionar^y  war;  this  is  not  confirmed  by  Mrs  Waite,  who  quotes  from  Brigham 'a 
autobiography.  A^ain,  Nabby  Howe  was  the  maiden  name  of  Brigliam's 
mother,  as  given  in  nis  autobiography;  while  Linforth  reads  Nancy  Howe;  and 
Bemy,  Jour,  to  O,  S.  L.  City,  i.  413,  Naleby  Howe. 

"Born  as  follow:  Nancy,  Aug.  6, 1786,  Fanny,  Nov.  8,  1787,  Rhoda,  Sept. 
10,  1789,  John,  May  22, 1791,  Nabby,  Apr.  23,  1793,  Susannah,  June  7,  171^ 
Joseph,  Apr.  7, 1797,  Phineas,  Feb.  16, 1799,  and  Brigham,  June  1, 1801.  Two 
others  were  bom  later:  Louisa,  Sept.  25,  1804,  and  Lorenzo  Dow,  Oct.  19, 
lo07. 

'In  Ibid.,  it  is  mentioned  that  before  thd  organization  of  the  latter-day 
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About  two  years  later  he  himself  was  converted*  by 
Hie  preaching  of  Elder  Samuel  H.  Smith,  brother  of 
the  prophet;  on  the  14th  of  April,  1832,  he  was  bap- 
tized, and  on  the  same  night  ordained  an  elder,  his 
father*  and  all  his  brothers  afterward  becoming  pros- 
elytes. During  the  same  month  he  set  forth  to  meet 
the  prophet  at  Kirtland,  where  he  found  him  and 
several  of  his  brethren  chopping  wood.  "  Here,"  says 
Brigham,  "my  joy  was  full  at  the  privilege  of  shaik- 
ing  the  hand  of  the  prophet  of  God . . .  He  was  happy 
to  see  us  and  bid  us  welcome.  In  the  evening  a  few 
of  the  brethren  came  in,  and  we  conversed  together 
upon  the  things  of  the  kingdom.  He  called  upon  me 
to  pray.  In  my  prayer  I  spoke  in  tongues.  As  soon 
as  we  rose  from   our  knees,  the  brethren  flocked 

around  him,  and  asked  his  opinion He  told  them 

it  was  the  pure  Adamic  language ; ...  it  is  of  God,  and 
the  time  will  come  when  JBrother  Brigham  Young 
will  preside  over  this  church."  In  1 835  he  was  chosen, 
as  will  be  remembered,  one  of  the  quorum  of  the 
twelve,  and  the  following  spring  set  forth  on  a  mis- 
sionary tour  to  the  eastern  states.  Keturning  early 
in  the  winter,  he  saved  the  life  of  the  prophet,  and 
otherwise  rendered  good  service  during  the  great 
apostasy  of  1836,  when  the  church  passed  through  its 
darkest  hour.® 

Brigham  was  ever  a  devoted  follower  of  the  prophet, 
and  at  the  risk  of  his  own  life,  shielded  him  against 
the  persecutions  of  apostates.  At  the  close  of  1837 
he  was  driven  by  their  machinations  from  Kirtland,^ 


fifanrch,  PliiBcas  had  wrought  a  miracle,  'whereby  a  yoimg  gu*l  on  the  point  of 
tedi  had  been  restored  to  life.'    Remv  does  not  give  his  authority. 

*  At  a  bnnch  of  the  church  at  Columbia,  Penn.  TuUidge*$  L\fe  of  Yomwj,  7S. 

^  Jdm  Toong  was  made  first  patriarch  of  the  church.  He  died  at  Quincy, 
UL,  Oct.  12, 18&.  WaiU'B  The  Mormoti  Prophet,  2. 

*TuW^8  Hfe  qf  Brigham  Young,  83.  In  a  speech  delivered  after  he 
heeame  president,  Brigham  mjBi  'Ascertainins  that  a  plot  was  laid  to  waylay 
hmegh  tot  the  pnrpose  of  taking  his  life,  on  his  return  from  Monroe,  Michi- 
Bn,  to  Kirtland,  I  procured  a  norse  and  buggy,  and  took  brother  William 
Sffiith  along  to  meet  Joseph,  whom  we  met  returning  in  the  stage-coach. 
^QWph  nquested  William  to  take  his  seat  in  the  stage,  and  he  rode  with  me 
in  the  boffiy     We  arrived  at  Kirtland  in  safety.' 

'^QndSe  moming  of  Dec.  22d  I  left  Kirtland  in  oonaequenoe  of  the  fury 
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and  took  refuge  at  Dublin,  Indiana,  where  he  was  soon 
afterward  joined  by  Joseph  Smith  and  Sidney  Rigdon. 
Thence,  in  company  with  the  former,  he  went  to  Mis- 
souri, arriving  at  Far  West  a  short  time  before  the 
massacre  at  Haun's  MilL  Once  more  Brigham  was 
compelled  to  flee  for  his  life,  and  now  betook  himself 
to  Quincy,  where  he  raised  means  to  aid  the  destitute 
brethren  in  leaving  Missouri,^  and  directed  the  first 
settlement  of  the  samts  in  Illinois,  the  prophet  Joseph, 
Parley  P.  Pratt,  and  others  being  then  in  prison. 

By  revelation  of  July  8,  1838,®  it  was  ordered  that 
eleven  of  the  quorum  should  *'  depart  to  go  over  the 
great  waters,  and  there  promulgate  my  gospel,  the 
Illness  thereof,  and  bear  record  of  my  name.  Let 
them  take  leave  of  my  saints  in  the  city  Far  West,  on 
the  26th  day  of  April  next;  on  the  building  spot  of  my 
house,  saith  the  Lord."  As  the  twelve  had  been  ban- 
ished from  Missouri  and  could  not  return  with  safety, 
many  of  the  church  dignitaries  urged  that  the  latter 
part  of  this  revelation  should  not  be  fulfilled.  "But," 
says  Brigham,  "  I  felt  diflTerently,  and  so  did  those  of 
the  quorum  who  were  with  me."  The  aflpairs  of  the 
church  were  now  in  the  hands  of  the  twelve,  and  their 
president  was  not  the  man  to  shrink  from  danger. 
"  The  Lord  had  spoken,  and  it  was  their  duty  to  obey." 

The  quorum  started  forth,  and  reaching  Far  West 
toward  the  end  of  April,  hid  themselves  in  a  grove. 
Between  midnight  of  the  25th  and  dawn  of  the  26th 

of  the  mob,  and  the  spirit  that  prevailed  in  the  apostates,  who  tibreateaed  to 
destroy  me  beoause  I  would  proclaim  publicly  and  privately  that  I  knew,  by 
the  power  of  the  holy  ghost,  that  Joseph  Smith  was  a  prophet  of  the  most 
high  Ood,  and  had  not  transg^reaaed  and  fidlen,  as  apostates  declared.'  Id.,  84. 

^  *  I  held  a  meeting  with  the  brethren  of  the  twelve  and  the  membere  of 
the  chnrch  in  Quincy,  on  the  17th  of  March,  when  a  letter  was  re^d  to  the 
people  from  the  committee,  on  behalf  of  the  saints  at  ¥ax  West,  who  were 
left  destitute  of  the  means  to  move.  Though  the  brethren  were  poor  and 
stripped  of  almost  everythine,  yet  they  manifested  a  spirit  of  willinffneas  to 
do  their  utmost,  offeriuff  to  sell  their  hats,  coats,  and  shoes  to  accommish  the 
object.  At  the  dose  of  the  meeting  ^50  was  collected  in  monev  ana  several 
teams  were  subscribed  to  go  and  bring  the  brethren.'  Id,,  89-00. 

'This  is  the  date  given  in  Doctrine  and  Oovenomta,  381  (ed.  S.  L.  City, 
1876).  See  also  Lir^ortk^a  Route  from  Lwerpoolj  112,  note.  TuUidge  gives 
July  8,  1836.  Hfe  qf  Brigham  Toung,  00. 
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they  held  a  conference^  relaid  the  foundation  of  the 
house  of  the  Lord,^  and  ordained  Wilford  WoodruflF 
and  George  A.  Smith  as  apostles  in  place  of  those 
who  had  fallen  from  grace.  "Thus,"  says  Brigham, 
"was  this  revelation  fulfilled,  concerning  which  our 
enemies  said,  if  all  the  other  revelations  of  Joseph 
Smith  came  to  pass,  that  one  should  not  be  fulfilled." 
Upon  the  excommunication  of  Thomas  B.  Marsh, 
in  1839,  the  office  of  president  of  the  twelve  devolved 
by  right  on  Brigham  by  reason  of  his  seniority  of 
membership.  On  the  14th  of  April,  1840,  he  was 
publicly  accepted  by  the  council  as  their  head,  and  at 
the  reorganization  of  the  church  councils  at  Nauvoo 
he  was  appointed  by  revelation  on  the  19th  of  Janu- 
ary, 1843,  president  of  the  twelve  travelling  council. 
After  the  founding  of  Nauvoo,  the  president,  to- 
gether with  three  others  of  the  quorum,"  sailed  for 
Liverpool,  where  they  arrived  on  the  6th  of  April, 
1840,  the  tenth  anniversary  of  the  organization  of 
the  church.  Here  he  was  engaged  for  about  a  vear 
in  missionary  work,  of  which  more  hereafter.  Taking 
ship  for  New  York  on  the  20th  of  April,  1841,  he 
reached  Nauvoo  on  the  1st  of  July,  and  was  warmly 
welcomed  by  the  prophet,  who  a  few  days  afterward^ 
received  the  following  revelation:  "Dear  and  well- 
beloved  brother  Brigham  Young,  verily  Hihus  saith 
the  Lord  unto  you,  my  servant  Brigham,  it  is  no  more 
required  at  your  hand  to  leave  your  family  as  in  times 
past,  for  your  offering  is  acceptable  to  me;  I  have 
seen  your  labor  and  toil  in  journey ings  for  my  name. 
I  therefore  command  you  to  send  my  word  abroad, 
and  take  special  care  of  your  family  from  this  time 
henceforth  and  forever.     Amen." 

Alread  V  the  mantle  of  the  prophet  was  falling  upon 
the  president  of  the  twelve;  already  the  former  had 

'^  'Elder  Ontler,  the  master  workman  of  the  house,  recommenced  laying 
the  fomidatian  by  rolling  up  a  large  stone  near  the  soath-east  comer.*  Id.,  92. 

"  Heber  C.  Kimball,  George  A.  Smith,  and  Parley  P.  Pratt  Reuben 
Rffrflffrfc  also  accompanied  them. 

"On  July  9th.  Doctrine  and  Covenants^  409. 
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foretold  his  own  death;  but  notwithstanding  the  rev- 
elation, Brigham  was  sent  as  a  missionary  to  the 
eastern  states,  and  at  Peterborough,  New  Hampshire, 
received  news  of  the  tragedy  at  Uarthage  jail. 

When  Governor  Ford  and  his  militia  were  prepar- 
ing to  march  on  Nauvoo  for  the  purpose  of  forestall- 
ing civil  war,  the  only  course  open  to  the  prophet 
and  his  followers  was  a  removal  from  Illinois,  in  1 842 
an  expedition  had  been  planned  to  explore  the  coun- 
try toward  or  beyond  the  Kocky  Mountains;  but 
when  Joseph  Smith  put  himself  forward  as  a  candi- 
date for  the  presidency  of  the  United  States,  all 
other  matters  were  for  the  time  forgotten.  Brigham 
claimed  that  had  he  been  present  the  assassination 
would  never  have  occurred;  he  would  not  have  per- 
mitted the  prophet's  departure  for  Carthage :  rather 
would  he  have  sent  him  to  the  mountains  under  a 
guard  of  elders.  But  Brigham  had  no  reason  to 
complain  of  the  dispensation  of  providence  which  was 
now  to  bring  his  clear,  strong  judgment  and  resolute 
will  to  the  front. 

Prominent  among  the  aspirants  for  the  presidency 
of  the  church  was  Sidney  Kigdon,  one  of  the  first  and 
ablest  to  espouse  the  cause,  and  not  altogether  without 
pounds  for  his  pretensions.  He  had  performed  much 
labor,  had  encountered  many  trials,  and  had  received 
scanty  honors,  being  at  present  nothing  more  than 
preacher,  and  professor  of  history,  belles-lettres,  and 
oratory.  By  revelation  of  January  19,  1841,  he  had 
been  offered  the  position  of  counsellor  to  the  prophet,^* 

^Doctrine  and  Covenants,  406.  In  thia  same  reTelatlon  the  officera  of 
the  priesthood  were  likewise  named:  Hymm  Smith,  patriarch;  Joseph  Smith, 
presiding  elder  over  the  whole  church,  also  translator,  revelator,  seer,  and 
prophet,  with  Sidney  Rigdon  and  William  Law  as  oonnciUorB,  the  thx«o  to 
constitute  a  quorum  and  first  )>residency.  Brigham  Young,  president  OTer 
the  twelve  travelling  council,  who  were  Heber  O.  Kimball,  Parley  P.  Pratt» 
Orson  Pratt,  Orson  Hyde,  William  Smith,  John  Taylor,  John  E.  Page,  Wilford 
Woodruff,  Willard  Richards,  George  A.  Smith,  and  some  one  to  be  appointed 
in  place  of  David  Patten;  a  hi^h  council,  Samuel  Bent,  H.  G.  Sherwood, 
George  W.  Harris,  Charles  G.  Rich,  Thomas  Grover,  Newel  Knight,  DaTid 
Dort,  Dunbar  Wilson,  Aaron  Johnson,  David  Fulmer,  Alpheus  Catler,  WiU 
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if  he  would  consent  to  humble  himself.  But  Sidney 
would  not  humble  himself.  Soon  after  Josephs 
death,  at  which  he  was  not  present,  he  had  a  revela- 
tion of  his  own,  bidding  him  conduct  the  saints  to 
KttsbuTffh.^*  Visiting  that  city,  he  found  the  time 
not  yet  npe  for  this  measure;  and  meanwhile  return- 
ing to  Nauvoo,  the  3d  of  Au^st,  he  offered  himself 
on  the  following  day  as  a  candidate  for  the  presidency, 
aided  by  Elder  Marks. 

Sidney  now  put  forth  all  his  strength  to  gain  influ- 
ence ana  secure  retainers.  He  must  have  Joseph's 
mantle;  he  must  have  the  succession,  or  henceforth  he 
would  be  nothing.  It  was  a  momentous  question,  not 
to  be  disposed  of  in  a  day.  To  substantiate  his  claim, 
Sidney  could  now  have  visions  with  the  best  of  them ; 
on  various  occiasions  he  told  how  the  Lord  had  through 
him  counselled  the  people  to  appoint  him  as  their  guar- 
dian. He  requested  that  a  meeting  should  be  held 
on  the  following  sabbath,  the  8th  of  August,  for  the 
further  consideration  of  the  matter.  But  prior  to  this 
meeting  Parley  Pratt  and  two  others  of  the  twelve 
bade  the  candidate  go  with  them  to  the  house  of  John 
Taylor,  who  yet  lay  prostrate  with  his  wounds.  Tay- 
lor expostulated  with  him,  but  to  no  purpose.  Sidney 
continued  to  press  his  claims,  even  aasun^ng  the  sacred 
office,  prophesying  and  ordaining.  On  the  sabbath 
Darned,  according  to  appointment.  Sidney  and  his  sup- 
porters  met  in  the  grove  near  the  temple ;  but  were 
confronted  by  the  apostles,  with  Brigham  at  their 
head.    Standing  before  them,  Sidney  addressed  the 

fam  Himtiogtan;  president  oyer  a  qaorom  of  high  priests,  Don  Oarlos  Smith, 
vUh  Amasa  Lyman  and  Noah  Packard  for  ooansellon;  apriesthood  to  pre- 
■ide  over  the  qnomin  of  elders,  John  A.  Hicks,  Samuel  Williams,  and  Jesse 
Bsker;  to  preside  over  the  quomm  of  seventies,  Joseph  Tonng,  Joeiah  But- 
teifidd,  Diaiel  Milee,  Henry  Herriman,  Zera  Pulsipher,  Levi  Hancock, 
James  Foster — ^this  for  elders  constantly  travelling,  while  the  quorum  of 
sUers  was  to  preside  over  the  churches  from  time  to  time;  to  preside  over 
the  biahoprie,  yinson  Knight^  Samuel  H.  Smith,  and  Shadraoh  Itoundy,  and 

^  See  his  memorial  to  the  Pennsylvania  legislature,  in  7%fnes  and  Seamms, 
▼.  418-23.  Bemy  says  that  he  was  also  instructed  to  pay  a  visit  to  Queen 
ykbari^  and  overthrow  her  if  she  refused  to  accept  the  gospel.  Jour,  to  O, 
S,  L,  OU^,  i  411;  a  atatement  for  which  I  find  no  author!^. 
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brethren  for  nearly  two  hours.  Yet  he  seemed  to 
make  no  impression.  ^'The  Lord  has  not  chosen 
him/'  said  one  to  another.  The  assembly  then  ad- 
journed to  two  o'clock^  when  the  saints  in  and  about 
Nauvoo  gathered  in  great  numbers.  After  singing 
and  prayer,  through  the  vast  assemblage  was  heard  a 
voice,  strikingly  clear,  distinct,  and  penetrating.^®  It 
was  the  voice  of  Brigham,  who  said:  "Attention,  alll 
For  the  first  time  in  my  life  I  am  called  to  act  as  chief 
of  the  twelve;  for  the  first  time  in  your  lives  you  are 
called  to  walk  by  faith,  your  prophet  being  no  longer 
present  in  the  flesh.  I  desire  that  every  one  present 
shall  exercise  the  fullest  liberty.  I  now  ask  you,  and 
each  of  you,  if  you  want  to  choose  a  guardian,  a  prophet, 
evangelist,  or  something  else  as  your  head  to  lead  you. 
All  who  wish  to  draw  away  from  the  church,  let  them 
do  it,  but  they  will  not  prosper.  If  any  want  Sidney 
Kigdon  to  lead  them,  let  them  have  him;  but  I  say  unto 
you  that  the  keys  of  the  kingdom  are  with  the  twelve."^ 

It  was  then  put  to  vote,  Brigham  meanwhile  say- 
ing, "All  those  who  are  for  Joseph  and  Hyrum,  the 
book  of  Mormon,  book  of  Doctrine  and  Covenants,  the 
temple,  and  Joseph's  measures,  they  being  one  party, 
will  be  called  upon  to  manifest  their  principles  boldly, 
the  opposite  party  to  enjoy  the  same  liberty.""  The 
result  was  ten  votes  for  Sidney,  the  quorum  with 
Brigham  at  their  head  getting  all  the  rest.  Mder 
Philips  then  motioned  that  all  "who  have  voted  for 
Sidney  Rigdon  be  suspended  until  they  can  have  a 
trial  before  the  high  council."" 

The  truth  is,  Sidney  was  no  match  for  Brigham. 
It  was  a  battle  of  the  lion  and  the  lamb;  only  Brig- 

'^  'He  [Brigbam]  said,  as  he  stood  on  the  stand,  he  would  rather  sit  in  aack- 
oloth  and  ashes  for  a  month  than  appear  before  the  people,  but  he  pitied  their 
loneliness,  and  was  constrained  to  step  forward,  and  we  knew  he  was,  becauM 
he  had  the  voice  and  manner  of  Joseph,  as  handreda  can  taatify. '  EemimaeenoeM 
of  Mrs  F.  D,  Richards,  MS.,  p.  14. 

"  Woodruffs  Jaumcd,  MS.,  Aug.  8,  1844. 

^[Hist.  Brigham  Young,  1844,  MS.,  25. 

^^Wilford  Woodruff  states  that  lUgdon  did  not  Moeiye  a  single  vote. 
Bemtniscences,  MS.,  2. 
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ham  did  not  know  before  that  he  was  a  lion,  while 
Sidney  received  the  truth  with  reluctance  that  he  was 
indeed  a  lamb.  Something  more  than  oratory  was  nec- 
essary to  win  in  this  instance;  and  of  that  something, 
with  great  joy  in  his  heart,  Brigham  found  himself  in 
possession.  It  was  the  combination  of  qualities  which 
we  find  present  primarily  in  all  great  men,  in  all  leaders 
of  men — ^intellectual  force,  mental  superiority,  united 
with  personal  magnetism,  and  physique  enough  to  give 
weight  to  will  and  opinion ;  for  Brigham  Young  was 
assuredly  a  great  man,  if  by  greatness  we  mean  one 
who  is  superior  to  others  in  strength  and  skill,  moral, 
intellectual,  or  physical.  The  secret  of  this  man's 
power — a  power  that  within  a  few  years  made  itself 
felt  throughout  the  world — was  this :  he  was  a  sincere 
man,  or  if  an  impostor,  he  was  one  who  first  imposed 
upon  himself.  He  was  not  a  hypocrite;  knave,  in 
the  ordinary  sense  of  the  term,  he  was  not;  though  he 
has  been  a  thousand  times  called  both.  If  he  was  a  bad 
man,  he  was  still  a  great  man,  and  the  evil  that  he  did 
was  done  with  honest  purpose.  He  possessed  great  ad- 
ministrative ability ;  he  was  far-seeing,  with  a  keen  in- 
sight into  human  nature,  and  a  thorough  knowledge  of 
the  good  and  evil  qualities  of  men,  of  their  virtues  and 
frailties.  His  superiority  was  native  to  him,  and  he 
was  daily  and  hourly  growing  more  powerful,  develop- 
ing a  strength  which  surprised  himself,  and  gaining  con- 
stsmtly  more  and  more  confidence  in  himself,  gaining 
constantly  more  and  more  the  respect,  fear,  and  obe- 
dience of  those  about  him,  until  he  was  able  to  con- 
fflgn  Sidney  to  the  buffetings  of  Satan  for  a  thousand 
years,  while  Brigham  remained  president  and  supreme 
ruler  of  the  church.^* 

'^Sdney  had  a  trial,  and  wbb  convicted  and  condemned.    Sidney  Bagdon 

«u  anatii^of  Saint  Clair,  Penn.,  where  he  was  horn  in  1793.    Until  hia  26th 

jeir  he  worked  on  hia  father's  farm,  hut  in  1819  received  a  Ucense  to  preach, 

horn  the  society  known  as  the  regular  baptists,  being  appointed  in  1822  to  the 

^luge  of  the  first  baptist  church  in  Pittsburgh,  where  he  became  veiy  popu- 

hr.    In  1824  he  resigned  his  position,  from  conscientious  motives,  and  joined 

the  Ounpbellites,  supporting  himself  by  working  as  a  joumejnnan  tanner. 

Two  yean  later  he  accepted  a  call  as  a  Campbellite  preacher  at  £iainbridge,  0., 
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Thus  Brigham  Young  succeeded  Joseph  Smith. 
The  work  of  the  latter  was  done.  It  was  a  singalar 
work,  to  which  he  was  singularly  adapted;  the  work  yet 
to  be  done  is  no  less  remarkable,  and  a  no  less  remark- 
able agent  is  raised  up  at  the  right  moment.  Mat- 
ters assume  now  a  more  materiaJ  turn,  and  a  more 
material  nature  is  required  to  master  them— if  coarser- 
nained,  more  practical,  rougher,  more  dogmatical, 
dealing  less  in  revelations  from  heaven  and  more  in 
self-protection  and  self-advancement  here  on  earth, 
so  much  the  better  for  the  saints.  ^'Strike,  but  hear 
me  I"  Joseph  with  Themistocles  used  to  cry;  ''I  will 
strike,  and  you  shall  hear  me,"  Brigham  would  say. 

No  wonder  the  American  Israel  received  Brigham 
as  the  gift  of  Grod,  the  Lion  of  the  Lord,"*  though 
the  explanation  of  the  new  ruler  himself  would  have 
been  nearer  that  of  the  modem  evolutionist,  who 
would  account  for  Brigham's  success  as  the  survival 
of  the  fittest.  It  was  fortunate  for  the  saints  at  this 
juncture  that  their  leader  should  be  less  prophet  than 
priest  and  king,  less  idealist  than  business  manager, 
political  economist,  and  philosopher.  Brigham  holds 
communion  with  spiritual  powers  but  distantly,  per- 
haps distrustfully;  at  all  events,  he  commands  the 
spirits  rather  than  let  them  command  him;  and  the 
older  he  grows  the  less  he  has  to  do  with  them ;  and 
the  less  he  has  to  do  with  heavenly  affairs,  the  more 
his  mind  dwells  on  earthly  matters.  His  prophecies  are 
eminently  practical ;  his  people  must  have  piety  that 
will  pay.  And  later,  and  all  through  his  life,  his  posi- 
tion is  a  strange  one.  If  the  people  about  Nauvoo  are 
troublesome,  God  orders  him  west;  and  then  he  tells 

and  afterward  built  up  chnrohes  at  Mantua  and  Mentor  in  that  state.  In 
1830  he  joined  the  Mormon  church,  being  converted  by  tiie  preaidiin^  of  Bar- 
ley. Further  particulars  will  be  found  in  Times  and  Secuons,  iv.  177-8, 193-4, 
20»>10;  Cobb's  Mormon  Problem,  MS.,  12;  Tucket's  Marmwiism,  123-7;  PUts- 
hurgh  Oaz,,  in  8.  R  Bulletin,  Aug.  4,  1876.  Betuming  to  Pittsburgh  after 
his  excommunication,  Sidney  led  a  life  of  utter  obscurity,  and  finally  died 
at  Friendship,  Alleghany  County,  K.  T.,  July  14,  1876.  L^apincoU's  Mag., 
Auff.  1880. 

*See  note  41,  p.  102,  this  vol. 
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hua  if  roads  axe  opened  and  canals  constructed  it  will 
please  him.  From  these  practical  visions  come  ac- 
tions, and  on  a  Sunday  the  great  high-priest  rises 
in  the  tabernacle  and  says:  ''God  has  spoken.  He 
has  said  unto  his  prophet,  *  Get  thee  up,  Brigham,  and 
build  me  a  city  in  the  fertile  valley  to  the  south, 
where  there  is  water,  where  there  are  fish,  where 
the  sun  is  strong  enough  to  ripen  the  cotton  plants,  and 

five  raiment  as  well  as  food  to  my  saints  on  earth. 

brethren  willing  to  aid  Grod!&  work  should  come  to 
me  before  the  bishop's  meeting.'"  ''As  the  prophet 
takes  his  seat  again,"  says  an  eye-witness,  "and  puts 
on  his  broad-bnmmed  hat,  a  hum  of  applause  runs 
around  the  bowery,  and  teams  and  barrows  are  freely 
promised." 

To  whatsoever  Brigham  aoplied  himself  he  directed 
his  whole  strength,  providea  his  whole  strength  was 
necessary  to  the  accomplishment  of  his  purpose. 
There  were  others  in  the  field  against^him,  aspirants 
for  the  late  prophet's  place,  besides  Sidney;  but  direct- 
ing his  efforts  only  against  the  most  powerful  of  them, 
the  president  of  the  twelve  summoned  the  quorum  and 
the  people,  as  we  have  seen,  crushed  Bigdon  and  his 
adherents  by  one  of  the  master-strokes  which  he  was 
now  learning,  declared  the  revelations  of  Bigdon  to  be 
of  the  devil,  cut  him  off,  cursed  him,  and  was  himself 
elected  almost  without  a  dissenting  voice,  giving  all 
ostensibly  the  fullest  liberty  to  act,  yet  permitting 
none  of  -ttiem  to  do  so,  and  even  causing  ten  to  be  tried 
for  dissenting.  Henceforth  none  dared  to  gainsay  his 
authority;  he  became  not  only  the  leader  of  the  Mor- 
mons, but  their  dictator;  holding  authority  for  a  time 
as  president  of  the  twelve  apostles,  and  finally  in  the 
capacity  of  the  first  presidency,  being  made  president 
of  the  whole  church  in  December  1847. 

Brigham  Young  was  now  in  his  forty-third  year,  in 
the  pnme  of  a  hale  and  vigorous  manhood,  with  ex- 
uberant vitality,  with  marvelous  energy,  and  with  un- 
swerving faith  in  his  cause  and  in  himself     In  stat- 
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ure  he  was  a  little  above  medium  height;  in  frame 
well-knit  and  compact,  though  in  later  years  rotund 
and  i>ortly;  in  cai^iage  somlwhat  stately;  presence 
imposing,  even  at  that  time,  and  later  much  more  so; 
face  clean  shaven  now,  but  afterward  lengthened  by 
full  beard  except  about  the  mouth;  features  all  erooa, 
regular,  well  formed,  shar^,  and  si^iling,  and  weiring 
an  expression  of  self-sufficiency^  bordering  on  the  su- 

Sercilious,  which  later  in  life  changed  to  a  look  of  sub- 
ued  sagacity  which  he  could  not  conceal;  deep-set, 
gray  eyes,  cold,  stern,  and  of  uncertain  expression, 
Hps  thin  and  compressed,  and  a  forehead  broad  and 
massive — ^his  appearance  was  that  of  a  self-reliant  and 
strong-willed  man,  of  one  born  to  be  master  of  him- 
self and  many  others.  In  manner  and  address  he  was 
easy  and  void  of  affectation,  deliberate  in  speech,  con- 
veying his  original  and  suggestive  ideas  in  apt  though 
homely  phrase.^^  When  in  council  he  was  cool  and 
imperturbable,*  slow  to  decide,  and  in  no  haste  to  act; 
but  when  the  time  for  action  came  he  worked  with  an 
energy  that  was  satisfied  only  with  success. 

LQie  his  predecessor,  he  was  under  all  circumstances 
naturally  a  brave  man,  possessing  great  physical 
strength,  and  with  nerves  unshaken  bv  much  excess 
or  silness.  That  he  was  given  to  strong  drink  has 
often  been  asserted  by  his  enemies,  but  never  by  his 
friends,  and  rarely  by  impartial  observers.  He  was 
always  in  full  possession  of  himself,  being  far  too 
wise  a  man  to  destroy  himself  through  any  indiscre- 
tion. 

He  was  undoubtedly  the  man  for  the  occasion, 
however,  for  no  other  could,  at  this  juncture,  save 
the  Mormons  from  dissolution  as  a  sect  and  as  a 
people.  If  the  saints  had  selected  as  their  leader  a 
man  less  resolute,  less  confident,  less  devoted  to  his 
cause  and  to  his  people,  a  man  like  Sidney  Higdon, 

^  Bowles,  AeroBS  the  Continent,  86,  says  that  even  at  64  he  spoke  nugram- 
matioally.  This  criticism  is  a  fair  commentary  <m  the  diffisrence  between  » 
Bowles  and  a  Brigham. 
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for  example,  Mormonism  would  have  split  into  half  a 
dozen  petty  factions,  the  strongest  of  which  would 
hardly  be  worthy  of  notice. 

Discussing  the  great  Mormon  leaders,  Hyde,  who 
though  an  apostate  was  one  of  the  most  impartial  of 
writers,  says:  "Brigham  Young  is  far  superior  to 
Smith  in  everything  that  constitutes  a  great  leader. 
Smith  was  not  a  man  of  genius;  his  forte  was  tact. 
He  only  embraced  opportunities  that  presented  them- 
selves. He  used  circumstances,  but  did  not  create 
them.  The  compiUng  genius  of  Mormonism  was 
Sidney  Rigdon.  Smith  had  boisterous  impetuosity, 
but  no  foresight.  Polygamy  was  not  the  result  of  his 
policy,  but  of  his  passions.  Sidney  gave  point,  direc- 
tion, and  apparent  consistency  to  the  Mormon  system 
of  theology.  He  invented  its  forms  and  manv  of  its 
arguments.  He  and  Parley  Pratt  were  its  leading 
orators  and  polemics.  Had  it  not  been  for  the  acces- 
sion of  these  two  men,  Smith  would  have  been  lost, 
and  his  schemes  frustrated  and  abandoned.  That 
Brigham  was  superior  not  only  to  Smith  but  also  to 
Rigdon  is  evident." 

Burton  says:  ^^His  manner  is  at  once  afiable  and 
impressive,  simjple  and  courteous,. .  .shows  no  sign  of 
dogmatism, . . .  impresses  a  stranger  with  a  certain 
sense  of  power;  his  followers  are,  of  course,  wholly 
fascinated  by  his  superior  strength  of  brain."  Temper 
even  and  placid,  manner  cold,  but  he  is  neither  morose 
nor  methodistic.  Often  reproves  in  violent  language ; 
powers  of  observation  acute;  has  an  excellent  mem- 
ory, and  is  a  keen  judge  of  character.  "If  he  dis- 
likes a  stranger  at  the  first  interview,  he  never  sees 
him  again.  Of  his  temperance  and  sobriety  there  is 
but  one  opinion.  His  life  is  ascetic ;  his  favorite  food 
is  baked  potatoes  with  a  little  buttermilk,  and  his 
drink  water."" 

"  C^  ^fihe  SaknU^  202-^;  Mofmoi^tm^  170.  Hyde  is  by  no  meaiui  one  of 
m^hmm^  flatteren»  bat  Appeara  to  speak  from  aonyiotion.  On  the  ssme 
pue  he  ivniArkB:  '  Bri^^um  may  be  a  great  man,  greatly  deceived,  but  he 
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Further:  though  he  made  his  people  obey  him,  he 
shared  their  privations.  Soon  we  shall  find  him 
rousing  his  followers  from  the  lethargy  of  despair, 
when  their  very  hearts  had  died  within  them,  and 
when  all  cheeks  blanched  but  his;  speaking  words  of 
cheer  to  the  men,  and  with  his  own  sick  child  in  his 
arms,  sharing  his  scant  rations  with  women  and 
children  who  held  out  their  hands  for  bread. 

For  a  brief  space  after  the  election  of  Brigham  the 
saints  had  rest.  The  city  of  Nauvoo  continued  to 
thrive;^  a  portion  of  the  temple  was  finished  and 
dedicated,^  the  building  of  the  Nauvoo  house  and 
council-house  was  progressing  rapidly. 

Their  buildings  were  erected  with  great  sacrifice 
of  time,  and  amidst  difficulties  and  discouragement  in 
consequence  of  poverty.  Money  was  exceedingly 
scarce.^  The  revelation  requiring  tithing,  made  in 
1838,  was  first  practically  applied  in  Nauvoo;  the 
tenth  day  was  regularly  given  to  work  on  the  temple; 
the  penny  subscriptions  of  the  sisters  are  mentioned, 
which  was  a  weeKly  contribution,  and  was  intended 
for  the  purchase  of  glass  and  nails.  Every  effort  was 
made  to  encourage  manufacture,  and  to  utilize  their 
water-power.     At  a  meeting  of  the  trades  delegates 

ifl  not  a  hypocrite;'  and  on  the  next  page:  'Brigham,  however  deceived,  is 
Btill  a  bad  man,  and  a  dang^erous  man;  and  as  much  more  dangeroos,  being 
sincere  in  thinking  he  is  doing  God's  work,  as  a  madman  is  than  an  impostor. 
In  Id.^  136-40,  we  have  a  short  and  succinct  narrative  of  Brigham's  career 
up  to  the  assassination  of  Joseph  Smith,  probably  the  best  that  has  yet  been 
written  iu  such  brief  space. 

^  'Almost  every  stranger  that  enters  onr  city  is  excited  with  astcnush- 
raent  that  so  much  lias  been  done  in  so  short  a  time.'  Likewise  there  was 
always  work  enough  for  them  among  the  sen  tiles,  who  *  did  not  know  how  to 
make  a  short  jolmny-cake  until  our  girb  taught  them.'  Speech  of  £lder 
Kimball,  April  8,  1845,  in  /t/.,  vi.  973.  Says  John  Taylor:  *  When  we  first 
settled  in  Nauvoo, . .  .farming  lands  out  of  the  city  were  worth  from  $1.25  to 
$3  per  acre;  when  we  left  they  were  worth  from  $5  to  $50  per  acre.  We 
turned  the  desert  into  a  city,  and  the  wilderness  into  a  fruitful  field  or  fields 
and  wardens. '  Afillenniai  Star^  viiL  1 15.  Bennett  mentions  a  oommnnity  farm 
near  Nauvoo,  which  was  cultivated  in  common  by  the  poorer  classes.  Hittory 
of  the  Saitils,  191. 

**  It  was  dedicated  May  1,  1846,  by  Wilford  Woodruff  and  Orson  Hyde. 
Two  days  later  they  held  their  last  meeting  there.   Woodrt^*s  Hem,,  MS.,  3. 

*^  'When  com  was  brought  to  my  door  at  ten  cents  a  bashel,  and  ndlj 
needed,  the  money  could  not  be  raised.'  Utah  NoUb,  MS.,  p.  fi. 
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ihere  was  intelligent  discussion  as  to  the  place  becom- 
mg  a  great  manufacturing  centre.^ 

In  January  1845  it  was  proposed  that  a  building 
for  the  high-priests  should  be  erected,  to  cost  $15,000, 
and  the  work  was  cheerfully  undertaken.  There  were 
frequent  entertainments  ffiven  in  the  way  of  dances 
and  public  dinners  in  the  Nauvoo  mansion  and  in  the 
bowery  six  miles  out  of  the  city.*'  At  their  confer- 
ence in  April,  thousands  gathered.  The  temple  was 
pushed  forward,  as  the  people  were  counselled  to  re- 
ceive their  endowments  there  as  early  as  possible.  On 
the  24th  of  May  the  walls  were  finished,  and  the 
event  was  duly  celebrated."  On  the  5th  of  October 
their  first  meeting  in  the  temple  was  held.*'  Prom 
mites  and  tithings  it  was  estimated  that  a  million  dol- 
lars had  been  raised.  Brig^ham,  Parley,  and  others 
of  the  quorum  administere^d  in  the  temples  to  hun- 
dreds of  people,  the  services  often  continuing  all  day 
and  night.*'  At  the  end  of  December  one  thousand 
of  the  people  had  received  the  ordinances.  And  all 
this  was  done  midst  renewed  persecutions,  and  while 
the  people  were  making  preparations  to  evacuate  the 
dty. 

The  masons  withdrew  the  dispensation  previously 
granted  to  Nauvoo,  and  to  this  day  they  refuse  to 
admit  Mormons  into  their  order. 

"There  was  $500  or  |600  already  collected  from  the  penny  mibecriptioDS» 
vfaich  was  drawn  by  order  of  Brigham  to  meet  a  debt  on  land  which  most  bo 
immediately  paid.  Jlist.  B.  Toungy  MS.,  Deo.  5,  1844.  John  Taylor  says  it 
was  intended  to  establish  manufactures  at  l^auvoo  on  a  large  scale,  for  which 
the  servioes  of  English  emigrants  were  to  be  secured.  At  the  head  of  the 
lapids,  near  Nanvoo,  stood  an  island,  to  which  it  was  proposed  to  boild  a 
dam,  leaTing  spaces  for  water-wheds,  and  thus  securing  power  for  mills. 
BtoL,  MS.7l9'20. 

"  In  ffitL  B.  Tcwng,  MS.,  July  9, 1845,  is  a  description  of  a  public  dinner 
lor  the  benefit  of  the  church,  where  Toung,  Kimball,  Taylor,  and  others  offi- 
ciated at  the  table. 

"At  six  o'clock  in  the  morning  the  people  assembled.  The  'Cap-stone 
Ibrch,' composed  for  the  occasion,  was  played  by  Pitt's  band;  Brigham  laid 
OD  the  last  stone,  and  pronounced  the  benediction,  and  the  whole  congregation 
■booted,  'Hoeanna  I  hosanna  to  God  and  the  lamb  I  amen,  amen,  and  amen  1' 
SuL  B.  T<mng,  MS.,  83. 

*The  first  tsUme  was  laid  April  6,  1841. 

** '  I  commenoed  administering  the  ordinances  of  endowment  at  fiye  o'clock 
ad  flpntinnffd  until  half-past  thiie  in  the  morning.'  /d,  MS.,  Dea  10, 184S. 
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Fresh  disaster  now  approached  Nauvoo.  The 
whigs  and  the  democrats  of  Illinois  had  both  sought 
to  secure  the  Mormon  vote,  until  finally  they  began 
to  declare  that  Mormonism  signified  a  government  not 
in  accord  with  that  of  the  United  S^tes.  The  city 
charter  had  been  repealed  in  January  1845,  and  Dan- 
iel Spencer,  who  had  been  elected  to  fill  the  remain- 
der of  the  term  of  the  murdered  mayor,  was  deposed, 
as  were  all  the  other  city  officers ;  a  new  charter  was 
before  the  legislature,  but  never  granted.  These  and 
like  measures,  followed  as  they  were  by  the  discharge 
of  Joseph  Smith's  assassins,  imparted  to  the  gentiles 
renewed  courage.  The  crimes  of  the  whole  country 
were  laid  at  the  door  of  the  saints.  Nauvoo  was  de- 
nounced as  a  den  of  counterfeiters,  cattle-thieves,  and 
assassins,"^  the  leaders  of  the  gang  being  men  who  in  the 
name  of  religion  outraged  all  sense  of  decency.  The 
saints  retaliated  in  kind;  and  shortly  it  came  about  that 
in  sections  settled  by  Mormons  gentiles  feared  to  travel, 
and  in  sections  settled  by  gentiles  Mormons  feared 
to  travel.  In  view  of  this  state  of  affairs,  which  was 
more  like  old-time  feudalism  than  latter-day  repub- 
licanism. Governor  Ford  made  an  inspection  of  the 
city,  and  declared  that  fewer  thefts  were  committed 
in  Nauvoo  in  proportion  to  population  than  in  any 
other  town  in  the  state.  The  cause  of  this,  however, 
may  have  lain  in  the  fact  that  the  population  of  Nau- 
voo was  chiefly  Mormon,  and  whatever  might  be  their 
depredations  upon  the  gentiles,  the  saints  were  not 
accustomed  to  steal  from  each  other. 

At  a  place  called  the  Morley  settlement,  in  Han- 
cock county,  in  September  1845,  the  people  held  a 
meeting  to  devise  means  for  the  prevention  of  thievery. 
Though  few  definite  charges  were  advanced^  there 
was  much  said  derogatory  to  Mormon  honesty. 
Presently  the  discharge  of  a  gun  was  heard,  once  or 
twice,  perhaps  more.     It  was  said  the  shots  were  fired 

'^  For  specimena  of  the  aoooMtions  brought  againit  theniy  see  HaW9  Mot* 
mofiMm  Expo9ed^  24-d4. 
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by  MormonB,  and  that  they  took  aim  at  the  house  in 
which  the  meeting  was  held.  Soon  the  cry  went 
abroad  that  the  Mormons  were  in  arms,  ana  there 
were  qnickly  volunteers  at  hand  to  help  the  men  of 
Morley.  A  meeting  was  held,  and  it  was  resolved  to 
expel  the  saints.  At  the  time  appointed,  armed  bands 
appeared  and  burned  some  twenty  Mormon  dwellings, 
driving  the  inmates  into  the  bushes.**  The  people  of 
Illinois  were  evidently  now  determined  to  adopt  the 
previous  policy  of  the  men  of  Missouri.  This  was  not 
all.  Word  had  come  that  forces  from  Nauvoo  were 
moving  to  the  aid  of  the  Mormons  at  Morley,  where- 
upoa  the  gentiles  throughout  all  that  region  banded, 
threatening  to  burn  and  drive  out  the  saints  until  not 
one  should  remain.  As  a  beginning,  Buel's  flouring 
mill  and  carding  machine,  near  Lima,  the  property  of 
a  Mormon,  was  reduced  to  ashes.** 

And  now  the  men  of  Quincy,  their  old  friends  and 
benefactors,  turned  against  them;  and  though  not 
manifesting  the  deadly  hate  displayed  in  some  quar- 
ters, were  nevertheless  resolved  that  the  Mormons 
should  depart  from  the  state.  On  the  22d  the  citi- 
zens met  and  agreed  that  further  efibrts  to  live  in 
peace  with  the  Mormons  were  useless." 

Indeed^  the   saints  themselves   had   reached    the 

"Says  the  Quineu  Whig:  '  If  the  Mormons  have  been  guilty  of  orime,  why, 
pnnikh  them;  bat  do  not  Yisit  their  sins  on  defenceless  women  and  children, 
talis  is  as  bad  as  the  savages. '  Sheriff  Backenstos  thus  testifies:  '  It  is  proper 
to  state  that  the  Mormon  oommunity  have  acted  with  more  than  ordinary  lor- 
beaianoe,  remaining  perfectly  quiet,  and  offering  no  resistance  when  their 
dveDingB,  other  buildings,  stacks  of  ffrain,  etc.,  were  set  on  fire  in  their 
mseooe,  and  they  have  forborne  untu  forbearance  is  no  longer  a  virtue.' 
ymOmier's  Sxpulrionj  19. 

* '  Mobs  oonmienced  driving  out  the  Mormons  in  the  lower  part  of  Han- 
cock CO.,  and  burning  their  houses  and  property. .  .The  bummg  was  con- 
tutoed  &om  settlement  to  settlement  for  ten  or  eleven  days  without  any  re- 
sistance  whatever.  The  people  at  Nauvoo  sent  out  wagons  and  teams  to 
bring  those  people  in  whom  the  mob  had  driven  out  of  their  homes.'  WdW 
SamUivey  MS.,  36-6.  '  The  mob  said  they  would  drive  all  into  Nauvoo,  and 
all Kanvoo  into  the  MississippL*  JUckardSj  Rem.,  MS.,  16. 

**  'It  is  a  settled  thing  that  the  public  sentiment  of  the  state  is  agamst 
the  Mormons,  and  it  will  be  in  vain  for  them  to  contend  against  it;  and  to 
prsvent  Uoodshed  and  the  sacrifice  of  so  many  lives  on  both  sides  it  is  their 
duty  to  obey  the  public  will,  and  leave  the  state  as  speedily  as  possible. 
"Diat  they  wiH  do  this,  we  have  a  confident  hope,  and  that,  too,  before  the 
last  extreme  is  resorted  to,  that  of  force.'  FuUmer^a  Expulsion,  20. 
Hsne.  T3TUL    U 
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same  conclusion.  It  was  no  new  idea  to  them,  seek- 
ing a  home  elsewhere.  It  was  a  rough  element,  that  by 
which  they  were  surrounded,  an  element  which  brought 
upon  them  more  of  evil  than  of  good.  Compara- 
tively few  additions  were  made  to  their  number  from 
the  bold  border  men  of  Missouri  and  Illinois,  most 
of  their  proselytes  coming  from  other  parts  of  the 
United  States  and  from  Europe.  The  whole  great 
west  was  open  to  them;  even  during  the  days  of 
Joseph  there  had  been  talk  of  some  happy  Arca- 
dian retreat  far  away  from  every  adverse  influence;* 
and  in  the  fertile  brain  of  Brigham  the  idea  assumed 
proportions  yet  broader  and  of  more  intensified  form, 
significant  of  western  empire  and  isolation  somewhere 
in  California  or  the  Pacific  isles,  with  himself  as 
leader,  and  followers  drawn  from  every  quarter  of 
the  globe. 

A  general  council  was  held  on  the  9th  of  Septem- 
ber, at  which  it  was  resolved  that  a  company  of  fifteen 
hundred  men  be  selected  to  go  to  Salt  Lake  Valley, 
and  a  committee  of  five  was  appointed  to  gather  in- 
formation relative  to  the  subject.**  There  were  fre- 
quent meetings  of  the  authorities  and  consultations  in 
regard  to  emigrating  to  California.'^ 

The  saints  would  go,  they  said,  but  they  must  have 
a  reasonable  time  in  which  to  dispose  of  their  prop- 

i^On  the  20th  of  Feb.»  1844,  according  to  the  MiOeimial  Star,  zxiL  819, 
Joseph  counselled  the  twelve  to  send  out  a  delegation  and  '  investigate  the 
locations  of  GaUfomia  and  Oregon,  and  hunt  out  a  good  location  whes« 
we  can  remove  to  after  the  temple  is  completed,  where  we  can  build  a  <dty 
in  a  day  and  have  a  government  of  our  own.  Li  Taylor's  Seminiscenees^  MS., 
19,  is  the  following:  'A  favorite  song  in  Nauvoo,  and  of  my  own  composi- 
tion, was  entitled  "The  Upper  California,  O  that's  the  land  for  me! "  what 
is  now  Utah  being  known  by  that  name.  Joseph  Smith  was  the  first  who 
talked  of  the  latter-day  saints  coming  to  this  region.  As  early  as  Ao^ost 
1842  he  prophesied  that  the  saints  would  be  driven  to  the  Rocky  MoantBans, 
and  there  become  a  mighty  people.' 

»«See  Hist.  B,  JToung,  1845,  MS.,  19. 

'^  F.  D.  Richards  read  FremoTifs  Journcd  to  the  twelve,  and  later  BEastingp' 
account  of  California  was  read.  IlUt.  B,  Toungy  MS.,  308-16.  A  letter  was 
also  read  to  the  authorities  from  Brother  Sam  Bnmnan,  stating  that  the  secre- 
tary of  war  and  others  of  the  cabinet  were  planning  to  prevent  their  moving 
west — alleging  that  it  was  against  the  law  lor  an  armed  bodv  to  go  from  the 
U.  S.  to  any  other  government;  that  it  would  not  do  to  let  them  go  to  Cali- 
fornia or  Oregon,  but  that  they  must  be  obliterated.  Hitt,  B.  Touag,  MS. ,  305. 
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erty  and  leave  the  countr  j."^  The  meeting  at  Quincj, 
notice  of  which  with  a  copy  of  the  resolations  was  sent 
to  Nauvoo,  named  six  months  as  the  time  within 
which  the  Mormons  must  depart.  In  answer,  the 
council  of  the  church  repHed,  on  the  24th  of  Septem- 
ber, that  they  could  not  set  forth  so  early  in  the  spring, 
when  there  would  be  neither  food  for  man  or  oeast, 
nor  even  running  water,  but  that  it  was  their  full  in- 
tention to  depart  as  soon  as  possible,  and  that  they 
would  go  far  enough,  Grod  helping  them,  forever  there- 
after to  be  free  ti'om  their  enemies.  Meanwhile  all 
they  asked  was  that  they  should  not  be  further  mo- 
lested by  armed  bands  or  suits  at  law,  but  rather 
assisted  in  seUing  their  property  and  collecting  their 
eflfects.* 

To  this  the  men  of  Quincy  gave  assent;  at  the  same 
time  pledging  themselves  to  prompt  action  in  case  of 
&ilure  on  the  part  of  the  saints  to  keep  their  promise, 
and  taking  measures  to  secure  a  military  organization 
of  the  people  of  Adams  county.^ 

It  was  not  to  be  expected  that  Carthage  would 
remain  idle  while  other  towns  were  acting.  A  con- 
vention of  delegates  from  nine  surrounding  counties 
was  held  there  about  the  end  of  September,  and 
four  commissioners,  among  whom  were  Hardin,  com- 
mander of  the  state  militia,  and  Douglas,  senator,^ 
were  sent  te  Nauvoo  te  demand  the  departure  of  the 
Mormons.  The  deputation  was  met  by  the  council 
of  the  twelve  with  the  president  at  their  head,  and 
answer  was  promptly  made  that  the  removal  would 

"One  thooBuid  fuoilieB,  iocladiDg  6,000  or  6,000  booIb,  would  remove  in 
tiw  ipriQg.  HitL  B.  Toung^  MS.,  1845,  134.  Hondreds  of  farms  and  some 
2,000  hooaee  were  oflEered  for  sale  in  Kanvoo  dty  and  coontv.  'There  was 
BBiB  enough  growing  within  10  miles  of  Nauvoo,  raised  by  the  Mormons,  to 
ned  the  whole  population  for  two  years,  if  they  were  to  do  nothing  bat  gaUier 
itinnad  ieatt  opon  it.'  Id,,  MS.,  35. 

*A  lengthy  oommunication  to  this  effect  was  drawn  n^  and  signed  by  Brig- 
ka  Young,  preddent,  and  Willard  lEUchards,  clerk.  Printed  in  full  in  Fw- 
mr't£nmimm,20'U  ^^    ^ 

^Aimwet  in  full  in  ^^-^  ^ 

'^Ibe  other  two  were  W.  B.  Warren  and  J*.  A.  MoDongaL  TulUdg^9 
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take  place  as  speedily  as  possible.  "  What  guarantee 
will  you  give  us?'-  asked  Hardin.  "You  have  our 
all  as  guarantee,"  answered  Brigham.  "Young  is 
right,"  said  Douglas.  But  this  reply  would  not  sat- 
isfy all  the  commissioners,  and  the  twelve  were  re- 
quested to  submit  their  intentions  in  writing,  in  order 
that  they  might  be  laid  before  the  governor  and 
people  of  the  state.     This  was  done.^ 

The  commissioners  then  returned  home;  but  not 
even  yet  were  the  men  of  Carthage  content.  To  the 
resolutions  passed  at  Quincy  were  added  others  of 
similar  nature,  and  the  whole  adopted.  A  plan  of 
organization  was  agreed  upon,  and  arrangements  were 
made  for  calling  meetings  and  securing  volunteers, 
who  were  to  select  their  own  oflBcers  and  report  to  the 
Quincy  military  committee.  The  judge  of  Hancock 
county  was  requested  by  this  convention  not  to  hold 

«>  In  answer  to  the  letter  of  the  oommisrionen,  the  aaintB  on  the  same 
dfty  said,  after  referring  to  their  commnnication  of  the  24th  to  the  Qnincy 
oommittee:  '  In  addition  to  thia,  we  would  say  that  we  had  commenoed 
making  arrangements  to  remove  from  the  oonntry  previona  to  the  recent  dia- 
torbancea;  that  we  have  fonr  companiea  of  100  families  each,  and  six  more 
companies  now  organizing,  of  the  same  number  each,  preparatory  to  a  removal. 
That  1,000  families,  including  the  twelve,  the  high  council,  the  trustees,  and 
general  authorities  of  the  church,  are  fullv  determined  to  remove  in  the 
spring,  independent  of  the  contingencies  of  selling  our  propertv;  and  this 
company  will  comprise  from  5,000  to  6,000  souls.    That  the  chnroh,  as  a 
body,  desire  to  remove  with  us,  and  will  if  sales  can  be  effected  so  as  to  raise 
the  necesaary  means.     That  the  organization  of  the  church  we  represent  is 
such  that  there  never  can  exist  but  one  head  or  presidency  at  any  one  time. 
And  all  good  members  wish  to  be  with  the  organization;  and  all  are  determined 
to  remove  to  some  distant  point,  where  we  shall  neither  infringe  nor  be 
infringed  upon,  so  soon  as  time  and  means  will  permit.    That  we  have  some 
hundreds  of  farms  and  some  2,000  houses  for  sale  in  this  city  and  county, 
and  we  request  all  good  citizens  to  assist  in  the  disposal  of  our  property. 
That  we  do  not  expect  to  find  purchasers  for  our  temple  and  other  public 
buildings;  but  we  are  willing  to  rent  them  to  a  respectable  community  who 
may  inhabit  the  city.    That  we  wish  it  distinctly  understood  that  although 
we  may  not  find  purchasers  for  our  property,  we  will  not  sacrifice  it,  nor 
pve  it  away,  or  suffer  it  illegallv  to  be  wrested  from  us.    That  we  do  not 
mtend  to  sow  any  wheat  this  fall,  and  should  we  all  sell,  we  shall  not  put  in 
any  more  crops  of  any  description.    That  as  soon  as  jpraoticable  we  will 
appoint  committees  from  the  city.  La  Kb^,  Macedonia,  Bear  Creek,  and 
all  necessary  places  in  the  country,  to  give  information  to  purohasers.    That 
if  these  testimonies  are  not  sufficient  to  satisfy  any  people  that  we  are  in 
earnest,  we  will  soon  give  them  a  sign  that  cannot  be  mistaken — we  will 
leave  them.*    In  Hist.  B.   Young,  MS.,  Nov.  1845,  it  is  stated  that  there 
were  families  organized  3,285:  wagons  on  hand  1,508;  wagons  commenced 
1.892. 
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court  during  that  autumn,  for  fear  of  collision  between 
saints  and  gentiles,  and  the  governor  was  recommended 
to  station  in  that  vicinity  a  small  military  force  to 
keep  peace  during  the  winter. 

During  the  height  of  the  troubles  at  Nauvoo,  Orson 
Pratt  was  in  New  York,  where  on  the  8th  of  No- 
vember, 1845,  he  addressed  a  farewell  message  to  the 
brethren  in  the  east,  calling  upon  such  of  them  as 
had  means  to  sell  their  property,  buy  teams,  and  join 
the  overland  emigration,  and  those  who  had  none  to 
take  passage  in  the  ship  Brooklyn,  chartered  for  the 
purpose  by  Eider  Samuel  Brannan,  and  which  was  to 
sail  round  Cape  Horn,  via  the  Hawaiian  Islands,  for 
California.  Shortly  after,  the  Brooklyn  sailed  with 
238  emigrants,  the  price  of  passage  being  $50  for 
adults,  with  $25  additional  for  subsistence.  The  de- 
tails of  this  expedition,  with  names  of  the  emigrants, 
their  doings  in  California,  and  the  departure  lor  the 
Great  Salt  Lake  of  a  large  portion  of  them,  is  given 
in  volume  Y.  chapter  XX.  of  my  History  of  C(difornia. 
Upon  his  return  to  Nauvoo,  Pratt  brought  $400  worth 
oi  Allen's  six-shooting  pistols. 
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The  holy  city  now  presented  an  exciting  scene. 
Men  were  making  ready  their  merchandise,  and  fami- 
lies  preparing  to  vacate  their  homes.  Hundreds  were 
making  tents  and  wagon  covers  out  of  cloth  bought 
with  anything  they  happened  to  have;  companies  were 
organized  and  numbered,  each  of  which  had  its  own 
wagon-shop,  wheelwrights,  carpenters,  and  cabinet- 
makers, who  were  all  busily  employed.^  Green  timber 
was  prepared  for  spokes  and  felloes,  some  kiln-dried, 
and  some  boiled  in  salt  and  water.  At  the  Nauvoo 
house  shops  were  established  as  well  as  at  the  mason's 
hall  and  arsenal.  Iron  was  brought  from  different 
parts  of  the  country,  and  blacksmiths  were  at  work 
night  and  day.* 

Some  three  years  previous,  the  prophet  Joseph  had 
ordered  that  there  should  not  be  another  general  con- 

^  Parley  Pratt*B  calculation  for  an  ontfit  of  e^ery  ftbinily  of  6  persons  was 
1  good  wagon,  3  voke  cattle,  2  cows,  2  beef  cattle,  3  sheep,  1,000  lbs  floor, 
20  lbs  sugar,  1  rifle  and  ammunition,  a  tent  and  tent-poles,  from  10  to  20  lbs 
seed  to  a  family,  from  25  to  100  lbs  tools  for  farming,  and  a  few  other  items, 
the  cost  being  about  $250,  provided  they  had  nothing  else  but  bedding  and 
cooking  utensils.  Hist,  B,  joungy  MS.,  125. 

'In  December  the  drying-house  of  emigrating  company  no.  18  was  burned 
to  the  ground,  consuming  $300  worth  of  wagon  timber,  /i.,  MS.,  Dec  1845. 

(21*) 
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ference  until  it  could  be  held  in  the  temple.  And 
now,  on  the  5th  of  October,  1845,  five  thousand  per- 
sons assembled^  and  on  the  following  day  began  the 
great  conference,  which  lasted  three  days.  The  saints, 
however,  were  permitted  but  short  enjoyment  of  their 
beautiful  structure,  a  meagre  reward  for  all  the  toil 
and  money  expended.  Holiness  to  the  Lord  was  the 
motto  of  it;  and  there  was  little  else  they  could  now 
carry  hence ;  the  hewn  stone,  the  wood-work,  and  the 
brass  they  must  leave  behind.  This  building  was  to 
them  as  a  temple  "where  the  children  of  the  last 
kingdom  could  come  together  to  praise  the  Lord." 
As  they  cast  one  last  gaze  on  their  homes  and  the 
monuments  reared  to  their  faith,  they  asked,  "Who  is 
the  Grod  of  the  gentiles  ?     Can  he  be  our  God  ?"• 

In  the  same  number  of  the  Times  and  Seasons  in 
which  appeared  a  notice  of  this  meeting  was  pub- 
lished a  circular  signed  by  Brigham  Young,  and  ad- 
dressed to  the  brethren  scattered  abroad  throughout 
America,  informing  them  of  the  impending  change. 
"  The  exodus  of  the  nations  of  the  only  true  Israel 
from  these  United  States  to  a  far  distant  region  of 
the  west,  where  bigotiy,  intolerance,  and  insatiable 
oppression  will  have  lost  its  power  over  them,  forms 
a  new  epoch,  not  only  in  the  history  of  the  church, 
but  of  this  nation."* 

'  Kme,  with  the  carelenneBs  usual  in  hia  statementi,  aays  that  the  temple 
vas  completed  and  conaecrated  in  May,  and  that  the  day  after  iti  oonaecration 
iti  ornaments  were  carried  away.  'For  that  one  day  the  temple  shone  re- 
pendent  in  all  its  typical  glories  of  sun,  moon,  and  stars^  and  other  abound- 
ing fignred  and  lettered  signs,  hieroglyphs,  and  symbols;  bat  that  day  only. 
The  sacred  rites  of  consecration  ended,  the  work  of  removing  the  sacrasancta 
proceeded  with  the  rapidity  of  ma^c.  It  went  on  through  the  night;  and 
when  the  morning  of  the  next  day  dawned,  all  the  ornaments  and  furniture, 
ererything  that  could  provoke  a  sneer,  had  been  carried  off;  and  except  some 
fixtores  t£at  wonld  not  bear  removal,  the  building  was  dismantled  to  the 
bare  walls.  It  was  this  day  saw  the  depcuinire  of  the  last  elders,  and  the 
bnest  band  that  moved  in  one  company  together.  The  people  of  Iowa  have 
tda  me  that  from  morning  to  night  they  passed  westward  like  an  endless 
prooeaslon.  They  did  not  seem  greatly  out  of  heart,  they  said;  but  at  the 
top  of  every  lull»  before  they  disappeared,  were  to  be  seen  looking  back,  like 
buished  Moors,  on  their  aoandoned  homes  and  the  far-seen  temple  and  its 
gifttering  spire.'  The  MormoTiSf  21. 

'  Times  €Lnd  Secuons^  vi.  101&    In  this  number  is  a  notice,  signed  by  Willard 
£iehards,  catting  off  William  Smith,  the  prophet's  brother,  for  apostasy. 
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The  arbitrary  acts  of  the  people  of  Illinois  in  forc- 
ing the  departure  of  the  saints  lays  them  open  to  the 
gnive  chaise,  among  others,  of  a  desire  to  possess 
their  property  for  less  than  its  value.  Houses  and 
lots^  mrms  and  merchandise,  could  not  be  turned  into 
money,  or  even  into  wagons  and  live-stock,  in  a  moment, 
except  at  a  ruinous  sacrifice.  Granted  that  the  hier- 
archy was  opposed  to  American  institutions,  that  the 
Mormons  wished  to  gain  possession  of  the  United 
States  and  rule  the  world :  no  one  feared  the  immediate 
consummation  of  their  pretentious  hopes.  Granted 
that  among  them  were  adulterers,  thieves,  and  mur- 
derers :  the  gentiles  were  the  stronger,  and  had  laws 
by  which  to  punish  the  guilty.  It  was  not  a  noble 
sentiment  which  had  actuated  the  people  of  Missouri ; 
it  was  not  a  noble  sentiment  which  now  actuated  the 
people  of  Illinois,  thus  to  continue  their  persecutions 
during  the  preparations  for  departure,  and  drive  a 
whole  cityful  from  their  homes  out  upon  the  bleak 
prairie  in  the  dead  of  winter. 

In  January  1846  the  council  ordered  that  a  de- 
tachment should  set  forth  at  once,  and  that  the  re- 
mainder of  the  saints  should  follow  as  soon  as  possi- 
ble. "Beloved  brethren,"  said  their  leader,  *'it  now 
remains  to  be  proven  whether  those  of  our  family 
and  friends  who  are  necessarily  left  behind  for  a 
season,  to  obtain  an  outfit  through  the  sale  of  prop- 
erty, shall  be  mobbed,  burned,  and  driven  away  by 
force.  Does  any  American  want  the  honor  of  doings 
it?  or  will  any  Americans  suffer  such  acts  to  be  done, 
and  the  disgrace  of  them  to  remain  on  their  char- 
acter, under  existing  circumstances.  If  they  will, 
let  the  world  know  it.*' 

The  world  was  soon  to  know  it.  Driven  almost  at 
the  point  of  the  sword,  a  large  number  of  the  saints, 
soon  afterward  followed  by  the  president,  the  twelve, 
the  high  council,  and  other  companies,  gathered  on 
the  eastern  bank  of  the  Mississippi  early  in  February. 

There  was  but  httle  money  in  circulation  through- 
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oat  the  west  at  this  time.  Over  vast  wild  sections 
akios  were  the  only  currency,  and  at  the  settlements 
traffic  for  the  most  part  assumed  the  form  of  barter 
or  exchange  of  labor.  It  was,  therefore,  exceedingly 
difficult,  as  1  have  said,  for  the  saints  to  get  their 
property  into  portable  form,  even  after  selling  their 
lands  at  half  or  quarter  their  value.  The  gentiles, 
of  course,  could  pay  what  they  pleased,  being  the  only 
buyers,  and  the  saints  being  forced  to  sell.  More- 
over, there  was  more  property  thrown  upon  the 
market  than  could  be  taken  at  once,  and  the  depart- 
ure of  so  large  and  thrifty  a  portion  of  the  popula- 
tion was  of  itself  sufficient  to  depreciate  property. 
The  best  they  could  do  was  to  exchange  their  lands 
for  wagons  and  horses  and  cattle,  and  this  they  did 
to  as  large  an  extent  as  possible,  scouring  the  coun- 
try for  a  hundred  miles  around  in  search  of  live-stock.' 

And  now,  putting  upon  their  animals  and  vehicles 
such  of  their  househola  effects  as  they  could  carry,  in 
small  detachments  the  migratory  saints  began  to  leave 
Nauvoo.*  Before  them  was  the  ice-bound  river,  and 
beyond  that  the  wilderness. 

There  is  no  parallel  in  the  world's  history  to  this 
migration  from  Nauvoo.  The  exodus  from  Egypt 
was  fix>m  a  heathen  land,  a  land  of  idolaters,  to  a  fer- 
tile region  designated  by  the  Lord  for  his  chosen  peo- 
ple, the  land  of  Canaan.  The  pilgrim  fathers  in  flying 
to  America  came  from  a  bigoted  and  despotic  people— 

*  'The  MonnoDB  went  up  and  down  with  their  furniture,  etc,  and  traded 
lor  anyAIng  that  could  travel,  such  aa  an  animal  or  a  wagon. .  .Another 
ecmnaiiy  went  out  in  May,  but  they  did  not  aell  their  propwty,  leaving  it 
in  i^  tumda  of  trusteea  to  sell.'  Well^  NcurraUve,  MS.,  37.  Their  two- 
■teny  brick  houae,  which  they  had  occupied  but  three  months,  and  wMoh 
tfaenr  had  denied  themaelvea  in  every  way  to  buUd,  Mrs  Bichards  says  was 
■61a  for  'two  yoke  of  half-broken  cattle  and  an  old  wagon.'  Refnwnimxncut 
us.,  20. 

*  'When  we  were  to  leave  Mo.,  the  saints  entered  into  a  covenant  not  to 
eeaee  their  exertions  until  everv  saint  who  wished  to  go  was  removed,  which 
was  done. . .  We  are  better  off  now  than  we  were  then;. .  .he  J[B.  T.]  wants 
to  see  this  influence  extend  from  the  west  to  the  east  sea.'  Bngham  moved: 
'Hiat  we  take  all  the  saints  with  us,  to  the  extent  of  our  ability,  that  is,  our 
mfloence  and  properly;  seconded  by  Elder  Kimhall,  and  carried  unanimously. ' 
This  oovenant  waa  entered  into  Oct.  6,  1845.  Tvmes  and  Seasons,  vi.  1011. 
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a  people  making  few  pretensions  to  civil  or  religious 
liberty.  It  was  from  these  same  people  who  had  fled 
fix)m  old-world  persecutions  that  they  might  enjoy 
liberty  of  conscience  in  the  wilds  of  America,  from 
their  descendants  and  associates,  that  other  of  their 
descendants,  who  claimed  the  right  to  differ  from  them 
in  opinion  and  practice,  were  now  fleeing.  True,  the 
Mormons  in  various  ways  had  rendered  themselves 
abominable  to  their  neighbors:  so  had  the  puritan 
fathers  to  their  neighbors.  Before  this  the  Mormons 
had  been  driven  to  the  outskirts  of  civilization,  where 
they  had  built  themselves  a  city ;  this  they  must  now 
abandon,  and  throw  themselves  upon  the  mercy  of 
savages. 

The  first  teams  crossed  about  the  10th,  in  flat 
boats,  which  were  rowed  over,  and  which  plied  forth 
and  back  from  early  dawn  until  late  into  the  night, 
ski£&  and  other  river  craft  being  also  used  for 
passengers  and  baggage.  The  cold  increased.  On 
the  16th  snow  fell  heavily;  and  the  river  was  frozen 
over,  so  that  the  remainder  of  the  emigration  crossed 
on  the  ice.  Their  first  camp,  the  camp  of  the  congre- 
gation, was  on  Sugar  Creek,  a  few  miles  from  Nauvoo 
and  almost  within  sight  of  the  city.^  All  their  move- 
ments were  directed  by  Brigham,  who  with  his  family 
and  a  quorum  of  the  twelve,  John  Taylor,  Geoi^e  A. 
Smith,  Heber  C.  Kimball,  Willard  Kichards,  Orson 
Hyde,  Orson  Pratt,  Parley  P.  Pratt,  and  Amasa 
Lyman,  joined  the  brethren  on  Sugar  Creek  on  the 
15th.  Wilford  Woodruff,  who  had  been  sent  to  pre- 
side over  the  mission  to  England,  joined  the  emigra- 
tion later  at  Mount  Pisgah. 

On  the  morning  of  the  17th,  all  the  saints  in  camp 
being  assembled  near  the  bridge  to  receive  their  lead- 
er's instructions,  the  president  stood  upright  in  his 
wagon,  and  cried  with  a  loud  voice,  "  Attention  1  the 

^ '  We  encamped  at  Sugar  Creek,  in  the  snow,  while  two  of  my  children 
were  very  ill.  We  slept  in  our  wagons,,  whidi  were  placed  close  to  our  tents.' 
Home's  Migratiom^  MS.,  16. 
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whole  camp  of  Israel."^  He  then  went  on  to  say  that 
as  the  Xiord  had  been  with  them  in  times  past,  how- 
soever Bingular  had  been  his  method  of  proving  his 
^eaence,  so  would  he  be  with  them  in  the  future, 
nis  empire,  the  empire  of  his  people,  was  established, 
and  tihe  powers  of  hell  should  not  prevail  against  it.* 

After  this,  with  comparatively  light  hearts,  thev 
broke  camp,  and  slowly  wending  their  way  westward, 
disappeared  at  length  beyond  the  horizon,  in  pursuit 
once  more  of  the  ever-mocking  phantom  oi  home. 
Whither  they  journeyed  they  were  as  yet  uncertain. 
They  knew  only  that  they  were  to  search  out,  prob- 
ably beyond  tiie  Rocky  Mountains,  if  not  indeed 
among  them,  some  isolated  spot,  where,  far  away  from 
the  land  of  boasted  freedom,  the  soil,  the  skies,  and 
mind  and  manners  were  free.  If  they  were  offensive 
to  the  laws,  if  the  laws  of  the  land  were  offensive  to 
them,  they  would  go  where  they  might  have  land  and 
laws  of  their  own. 

Considering  their  situation,  and  what  they  had  been 
lately  called  to  undergo — ^ignominy,  insult,  the  loss  of 
property,  the  abandonment  of  home— there  was  little 
complaint  It  was  among  their  opponents,  and  in  the 
midst  of  a  general  recital  of  their  wrongs,  that  the 
saints  were  accustomed  to  put  on  a  long  face  and  strike 
into  a  doleful  strain.     Among  themselves  there  were 

*  The  camp  of  IbtmI  was  wherever  the  president  and  ajpostles  were. 

*It  has  been  stated  that  after  dismissing  his  oongregation  on  the  17th  the 
prendent  led  several  of  the  twelve  aside  to  a  valley  east  of  the  camp,  and  hdd 
a  ooanci].  A  letter  was  then  read  from  Samuel  Brannan,  a  Mormon  elder 
then  in  New  Tork,  together  with  a  copy  of  an  agreement  between  him  and 
one  A.  6.  Benson.  Brannan  was  at  that  time  in  charge  of  a  company  of  saints 
bound  for  the  Pacific  coast  by  way  of  Gape  Horn,  and  tiie  agreement  which 
he  forwarded  for  Brigham*s  signature  required  the  pioneers  to  transfer  to  A. 
G.  Benson  and  company  the  odd  numbers  of  all  the  town  lots  that  they  might 
acquire  in  the  country  where  they  settled.  'I  shall  select/  writes  Brannan, 
'the  most  suitable  spot  on  the  bay  of  San  Francisco  for  the  location  of  a  commer- 
cial city.'  The  council  refused  to  take  any  action  in  the  matter.  In  case 
fbey  refused  to  sign  the  agreement,  Tullidge  soberly  relates,  lAft  qfBrigham 
Totaigf  1^23,  the  president^  it  was  said,  would  issue  a  proclamation,  setting 
forth  that  it  was  the  intention  of  the  Mormons  to  take  sides  with  either  Mex- 
ico or  Great  Britain  against  the  United  States,  and  order  them  to  be  disarmed 
or  diBpersed !  Fnither  mention  of  this  matter  is  made  in  History  of  Calif  or- 
sao,  7oi.  V.  cap.  zx.»  this  series. 
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few  people  more  free  ftom  care,  or  more  light-hearted 
and  nappy. 

In  the  present  instance,  though  all  were  poor  and 
some  destitute,  and  though  man  and  beast  were  ex- 
posed to  driving  rain  and  hail,  and  the  chill  blasts  of  a 
western  winter  often  sweeping  down  upon  them  un- 
checked  from  the  limitless  prairie,  they  made  the  best 
of  it,  and  instead  of  wasting  time  in  useless  repining, 
set  themselves  at  work  to  make  the  most  of  their 
joys  and  the  least  of  their  sorrows.  On  the  night  of 
March  1st,  when  the  first  camp  was  pitched  beyond 
Sugar  Creek,  after  prayer  they  held  a  dance,  and 
as  the  men  of  Iowa  looked  on  they  wondered  how 
these  homeless  outcasts  from  Christian  civilization 
could  thus  piaise  and  make  meriy  in  view  of  then* 
near  abandoning  of  themselves  to  the  mercies  of  sav- 
ages and  wild  beasts.'^  Food  and  raiment  were  pro- 
vided for  all;  for  shelter  they  had  their  tents  and 
wagons,  and  after  the  weather  had  spent  somewhat  of 
its  ruggedness,  no  extreme  hardships  were  suffered. 
Without  attempting  long  distances  in  a  single  day, 
they  made  camp  rather  early,  and  after  the  usual 
manner  of  emigrants,  the  wagons  in  a  circle  or  semi- 
circle round  the  camp-fire,  placed  so  as  best  to  shield 
them  from  the  wina  and  wild  beasts  and  Indians, 
with  the  animals  at  a  convenient  distance,  some  staked, 
and  some  running  loose,  but  all  carefully  guarded. 
The  country  through  which  they  passed  was  much  of 
it  well  wooded;  the  land  was  fertile  and  afforded  abun- 
dant pastures,  the  grass  in  summer  being  from  one  to 
ten  feet  high.  Provisions  were  cheap:  corn  twelve 
cents  and  wheat  twenty-five  to  thirty  cents  a  bushel, 

^° '  In  the  latter  part  of  March  we  started  for  Cooncil  Blufb,  400  milee  dia- 
taat,  and  were  three  months  on  the  way.  Crossing  a  long  prairie  in  a  f aarfnl 
storm,  the  mud  beoame  so  soft  that  we  conld  not  travel,  and  we  were  obliged 
to  encamp;  the  water  was  several  inches  deep  all  over  onr  camping-ground; 
we  had  no  wood  for  a  fire,  and  no  means  of  d^ing  our  soaked  clothing.  In 
the  morning  everything  was  frozen  fast;  and  a  squirrel  was  found  frozen. . . 
Frequently  Doughs  were  laid  on  the  ground  before  the  teams  could  paBS. . . 
We  had  to  camp  in  mud  until  the  roads  were  dry  enough  to  travel.'  Home's 
MigrathM,  MS.,  18-19. 
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beef  two  cents  a  pounds  and  all  payable  in  labor  at 
what  was  then  considered  good  wages,  say  forty  or 
fifty  cents  a  day. 

Into  tlie  wilderness  they  went,  journeying  day 
after  day  on  toward  the  setting  sun,  their  hearts 
buoyant,  their  sinews  strengthened  by  a  power  not  of 
tins  world.  Forever  fades  the  real  oefore  the  imag- 
inary. There  is  nothing  tougher  than  fanaticism. 
What  cared  they  for  wind  and  rain,  for  comfortless 
couches  or  aching  limbs? — the  kingdom  of  the  Lord 
was  with  them.  VV^hat  cared  they  for  insults  and  in- 
justice when  the  worst  this  world  could  do  was  to 
hasten  heaven  to  them  ?  So  on  toward  the  west  their 
long  train  of  wagons  rolled,  leaving  each  day  farther 
and  farther  behind  the  old,  cold,  fanatical  east,  with 
its  hard,  senseless  dogmas,  and  its  merciless  civilization, 
without  murmurings,  without  discord,  the  man  above 
any  other  on  earth  they  most  loved  and  feared  ridinj 
at  their  head,  or  standing  with  uplifted  and  extender 
hands  as  his  people  passed  by,  blessing  and  comforting 
them.  "We  were  happy  and  contented,"  says  John 
Taylor, "  and  the  songs  of  Zion  resounded  from  wagon 
to  wagon^  reverberating  through  the  woods,  while  the 
echo  was  returned  from  the  distant  hills/'" 

There  were  brass  or  stringed  instruments  in  every 
company^  and  night  and  morning  all  were  called  to 
prayers"  at  the  sound  of  the  bugle.  Camp-fires 
drew  around  them  the  saints  when  their  day's  work 
was  finished,  and  singing,  dancing,  and  story-telling 
enlivened  the  hour. 

As  they  went  on  their  way  their  ranks  were  swelled 
by  fresh  bands,  until  there  were  brought  together 
3,000  wagons,  30,000  head  of  cattle,  a  great  number 
of  mules  and  horses,  and  immense  flocks  of  sheep. 

^  '  It  is  tme,'  he  writes,  '  that  in  our  sojoammg  we  do  not  poeaeas  all  the 
bocoriea  and  deticades  of  old-establiBhed  ooontries  and  citieB,  but  we  have 
ahimdance  of  tiie  at^le  commodities,  sach  as  flour,  meal,  beef,  mutton,  pork, 
mfllc,  batter,  and  in  some  instances  cheese,  sogar,  coffee,  tea,  etc.*  Letter  in 
MaUnnkd  Star,  yiiL  114. 

''Each  family  had  prayers  separately.  Ttxylor^s  Rem,,  MS.,  0. 
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Richardson  Point^  they  made  their  second  stationary 
camp,  the  third  at  Chariton  River,  the  fourth  at 
Locust  Creek,  where  a  considerable  time  was  spent. 
Then  there  were — so  named  by  the  saints — Garden 
Grove,**  a  large  timbered  tract  which  had  been  burned 
over,  Mount  Pisgah,"  and  finally  Winter  Quarters,  in 
Nebraska,  on  the  west  side  of  the  Missouri,  a  little  above 
the  modern  Omaha,  on  the  site  of  the  present  town 
of  Florence.**  At  Garden  Grove  and  Mount  Pisgah 
were  established  farming  settlements  for  the  benefit 
of  those  who  were  to  follow.  In  July  the  main  body 
reached  the  Missouri  at  the  spot  now  known  as  Council 
Bluffs,  and  soon  afterward  many  crossed  the  river  in  a 
ferry-boat  of  their  own  construction,  and  pitched  their 
tents  at  Winter  Quarters.     Other  large  encampments 
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^*Iii  Lee  Goant^,  Iowa,  three  weekB  from  their  starting-pomt. 

'^  About  160  miles  from  Nauvoo,  on  the  east  fork  of  uie  Grand  River. 
*  Many  located  there,  ploughing  and  sowing,  and  preparing  homes  for  their 
poor  brethren  for  a  longer  period.*  Hornets  MigrcUUmSt  MS.,  19.  'On  the 
morning  of  the  27th  of  April  the  bugle  sounded  at  Garden  Grove,  and  all 
the  men  assembled  to  organize  for  ktbor.  Immediately  hundreds  of  m.en 
were  at  work,  cntting  trees,  splitting  rails,  making  fences,  cutting  logs  for 
houses,  building  bridges,  making  ploughs,  and  herding  cattle.  Quite  a  num- 
ber were  sent  into  the  Missouri  settlements  to  exchange  horses  for  oxen,  val- 
uable feather-beds  and  the  like  for  provisions  and  articles  most  needed  in  tibie 
camp,  and  the  remainder  engaged  in  ploughing  and  planting.  Measengera 
were  also  despatched  to  call  in  the  bands  of  pioneers  scattered  over  the  coun- 
try seeking  work,  with  instructions  to  hasten  them  up  to  hdp  form  the  new 
settlements  before  the  season  had  passed;  so  that»  in  a  scarcely  conceivable 
space  of  time,  at  Garden  Grove  and  Mount  Pisgah,  industrious  settlements 
spruns  up  almost  as  if  by  magic'  TftUidge^s  Life  qf  Brigham  Toufig,  41. 

^^This  site  was  discovered  by  Parley,  who  was  sent  forward  to  reconnoitre 

by  Brigham.    It  was  situated  on  a  branch  of  Grand  Biver,  and  for  years  was 

the  resting-place  for  the  saints  on  their  way  to  Utah.  AiOolriog,  P.  AraU,  381. 

^'Here  700  log  cabins  and  150  dugouts  (cabins  half  under  ground)  were 

built.    A  large  quantity  of  hay  was  cut,  and  a  flouring  mill  erected.  /({.,  88S. 
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were  formed  on  both  banks  of  the  river,  or  at  points 
near  by,  where  grass  was  plentiful.  In  early  autumn 
about  12,000  Mormons  were  assembled  in  this  neigh- 
borhood, or  were  on  their  way  across  the  plains. 

Leaving  here  the  advance  portion  of  the  emigra- 
tion, let  us  return  to  Nauvoo  and  see  how  it  fared 
with  those  who  were  still  engaged  in  preparations  for 
their  pUgrimage.  It  had  been  Btipulate<J.  the  reader 
will  remember,  that  the  Mormons  should  remove  from 
the  state  in  the  spring,  or  as  soon  afterward  as  they 
could  sell  their  property,  and  that  meanwhile  they 
should  not  be  molested.  Long  before  spring,  thou- 
sands had  crossed  the  Mississippi,  among  whom  were 
all  the  more  obnoxious  members  of  the  sect.  Mean- 
while, how  had  the  gentiles  kept  their  faith  ? 

But  passing  the  cause,  what  a  picture  was  now 
presented  by  the  deserted  city  and  its  exiled  inhabi- 
tants!— ^the  former,  as  Colonel  Kane  viewed  it — but 
which  view  must  be  regarded  as  ideal  rather  than 
strictly  historical — with  "its  bright  new  dwellings 
set  in  cool  green  gardens,  ranging  up  around  a  stately 
dome-shaped  hill,  which  was  crowned  by  a  noble 
marble  edifice,  whose  high  tapering  spire  was  radiant 
with  white  and  gold.  The  city  appeared  to  cover 
several  miles ;  and  beyond  it,  in  the  oackground,  there 
rolled  off  a  fair  country,  checkered  by  the  careful  hues 
of  fruitful  husbandry." 

To  the  Nauvoo  Eagle  Major  Warren  sent  notice 
from  Carthage,  on  the  16th  of  April,  that  he  had  been 
directed  by  the  governor  to  disband  on  the  1st  of  May 
the  force  which  had  been  kept  there  ostensibly  for 
the  protection  of  the  saints,  as  the  time  appointed  for 
their  departure  would  expire  on  that  day."  The  day 
arrived,  and  there  were  ye^t  many  Mormons  i^maining, 
many  who  had  found  it  impossible  to  remove  on  ac- 

"  'The  xemofval  of  the  entire  popnlation,'  the  major  adds,  'has  been  looked 
forward  to  as  an  erent  that  could  alone  restore  peace  and  qoiet  to  this  por- 
tion of  oar  atate.'  J^U&ner'f  ^/wMm,  24. 
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couDt  of  sickness,  failure  to  dispose  of  their  property, 
or  other  adverse  fortune;  whereat  the  men  of  Illinois 
began  to  bluster  and  threaten  annihilation.  Warren, 
who  had  disbanded  his  troops  on  the  1st,  received  an 
order  from  the  governor  on  the  following  day  to  mus- 
ter them  into  service  again.  This  he  did;  for  he 
would,  if  possible,  see  the  treaty  between  the  Mor- 
mons and  the  governor  faithfully  carried  out,  and 
while  urging  the  saints  to  haste,  he  endeavored  to 
stand  between  them  and  the  mob  which  now  threat- 
ened their  lives  and  the  destruction  of  their  prop- 
erty.^* 

Major  Warren  appears  to  have  performed  his  duty 
firmly  and  well,  and  to  have  done  all  that  lay  in  h^ 
power  to  protect  the  Mormons.  In  a  letter  to  the 
Quincy  Whig,  dated  May  20th,  he  writes :  '*  The  Mor- 
mons are  leaving  the  city  with  all  possible  despatch. 
During  the  week  four  hundred  teams  have  crossed  at 
three  points,  or  about  1,350  souls.  The  demonstra- 
tions made  by  the  Mormon  people  are  unequivocal 
They  are  leaving  the  state,  and  preparing  to  leave, 
with  every  means  God  and  nature  have  placed  in 
their  hands."  It  was  but  the  lower  class  of  people 
that  clamored  for  the  immediate  expulsion  of  the 
remnant  of  the  saints— the  ignorant,  the  bigoted,  the 
brutal,  the  vicious,  the  lawless,  and  profligate,  those 
who  hated  their  religion  and  coveted  their  lands. 

"  'Thus  while  with  one  hand  he  poshed  the  aaints  from  their  poeBesBiona 
across  the  river  to  saye  their  lives,  with  the  otJier  he  kept  at  bay  the  savaffo 
fiends  who  thirsted  for  blood,  and  who  would  fain  have  washed  their  hanids 
in  the  blood  of  innocence,  and  feasted  their  eyes  on  the  smoking  ruins  of  Uieir 
martyred  victims.'  /<i.,  24-6.  From  Nanvoo,  May  11,  1846,  Wairen  writes: 
'To  the  Mormons  I  would  say,  Gk>  on  with  your  preparations,  and  leave  as 
fast  as  you  can.  Leave  the  fighting  to  be  done  by  my  detachment.  If  we  are 
overpowered,  then  reoross  the  river  and  defend  youraelves  and  property.  The 
neighboring  counties,  under  the  circumstances,  cannot  and  will  not  lend  their 
aid  to  an  unprovoked  and  imneoessary  attack  upon  the  Mormons  at  this  time; 
and  without  such  aid  the  few  desperadoes  in  the  county  can  do  but  litUe  mis- 
chief, and  can  be  made  amenable  to  the  law  for  that  little.  The  force  under 
my  command  is  numerically  small;  but  backed  as  I  am  by  the  moral  force  of 
the  law,  and  possessinK  as  I  do  the  confidence  of  nine  tenths  of  the  respect- 
able portion  of  the  old  citizens,  my  force  is  able  to  meet  snoceesfully  any 
mob  which  can  be  assembled  in  the  county,  and  if  any  such  force  does 
ble,  they  or  I  will  leave  the  field  in  double-quick  time.' 
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On  the  6th  of  June  the  people  of  Hancock  county 
met  at  Carthage  to  arrange  for  celebrating  the  4th  of 
July.     One  of  the  citizens  rose  and  said  that  since 
the  Mormons  were  not  all  removed  they  could  not 
rejoice  as  freemen.      Mormon  affairs  then  took  prece- 
dence, and  another  meeting  was  appointed  for  the  1 2th, 
an  invitation  bein^  sent  to  the  gentiles  at  Nauvoo  who 
had  occupied  the  deserted  dweUings  of  the  saints.     It 
happened    thai;    this  was  the  day  appointed  for  the 
assembling*  of  the  militia,  with  a  view  to  raise  volun- 
teers for  the  M^exican  war;  and  now,  it  was  thought, 
was  a  good   opportunity  to  show  the  Mormons  the 
military  strength  of  the  county.     The  officers  con- 
ferred, and    ifirithout  authority  from   the  governor, 
inarched  their  troops,  some  three  or  four  hundred  in 
number,  to   a   place  called  Golden  Point,  five  miles 
from  Nauvoo,  where  they  encamped,  and  opened  com- 
mnnication  with  the  city.     It  happened,  however,  at 
this  juncture,  that  Colonel  Markham  and  others  had 
returned  with  teams  from  Council  Bluffs  for  some  of 
the  church  property,  and  arming  a  force  of  six  or  eight 
hundred,  prepared  to  sally  forth;  the  name  of  Colonel 
Markham  was  a   terror  to  evil-doers,  and  the  militia 
fled,  no  one  pursuing  them. 

There  were  yet  remaining,  as  late  as  August,  cer- 
tain sturdy  saints  who,  having  committed  no  crime, 
would  not  consent  to  be  driven  from  their  homes  or 
barred  from  their  occupations.  Among  these  was  a 
party en<7aged  in  harvesting  wheatat  a  settlement  eight 
miles  from  Nauvoo,  in  company  with  one  or  two  of  the 
gentiles,  although  it  was  forbidden  by  the  men  of  Illi- 
nois that  any  Mormon  should  show  himself  outside  the 
city,  except  en  route  for  the  west.  The  harvesters 
were  seized  and  beaten  with  clubs,  whereupon  the 
people  of  Nauvoo,  both  Mormons  and  gentiles,  took 
up  the  matter.  Some  arrests  were  made,  and  the 
culprits  taken  to  Nauvoo,  but  by  writ  of  habeas  cor- 
pus were  removed  to  Quincy,  where  they  met  with 
little  trouble-      While  in  Nauvoo,  a  gun  in  the  hands 

Hnr.UxAH.    Vf 
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of  a  militia  officer  was  recognized  by  William  Pickett 
as  belonging  to  one  of  the  harvesters.  Pickett  took 
possession  of  the  weapon,  and  a  warrant  was  issued 
a^inst  him  for  theft;  when  an  officer  came  to  arrest 
him,  he  refused  to  surrender.  As  the  Mormons  stood 
by  him  in  illegal  attitude,  the  affiur  caused  consider- 
able excitement. 

In  short,  from  the  1st  of  May  until  the  final  evac- 
uation of  the  city,  the  men  of  Illinois  never  ceased 
from  strife  and  outrage.  Of  the  latter  I  will  mention 
only  two  instances:  ''A  man  of  near  sixty  years  of 
age,"  writes  Major  Warren  in  the  letter  just  referred 
to,  ''living  about  seven  miles  from  this  place,  was 
tiJiien  from  his  house  a  few  nights  since,  stripped  of 
his  clothing,  and  his  back  cut  to  pieces  with  a  whip, 
for  no  other  reason  than  because  he  was  a  Mormon, 
and  too  old  to  make  a  successful  resistance.  Conduct 
of  this  kind  would  disgrace  a  horde  of  savages."  In 
August  a  party  consisting  of  Phineafi  H.  Young,  his 
son  Brigham,  and  three  others  who  were  found  out- 
side the  city,  were  kidnapped  by  a  mob,  hurried  into 
the  thickets,  passed  from  one  gang  to  another — ^men 
from  Nauvoo  being  in  hot  pursuit — and  for  a  fort- 
night were  kept  almost  without  food  or  rest,  and 
under  constant  threat  of  death. 

Fears  are  now  entertained  that,  by  reason  of  the 
popular  feeling  throughout  the  country,  Nauvoo  city 
will  be  again  attacked;  the  gentile  citizens  therefore 
ask  Governor  Ford  for  protection,  whereupon  Major 
Parker  is  sent  to  their  relief.^    All  through  August 

**  'Sir— I  have  reoei?8d  ixifonnation  that  another  eflfort  is  to  be  made  on 
Monday  next  to  drive  out  the  inhabitants  of  Nanvoo,  new  as  well  as  old,  and 
destroy  tiie  city.  I  am  informed  that  it  is  believed  in  the  sommnding  coun- 
ties that  the  new  citizens  in  Nauvoo  are  all  Mormons,  and  that  the  remnant 
of  the  old  Mormon  population  are  determined  to  remain  there,  although  I  am 
assured  that  the  contrary  in  both  particulars  is  the  truth.  You  are  there- 
fore hereby  authorized  and  empowered  to  repair  to  Nauvoo,  and  there  remain 
until  you  are  relieved.  Tou  will  immediately  inquire  how  many  of  the  in- 
habitants are  new  citizens,  and  how  many  of  them  are  Mormons;  how  many 
of  tiie  old  Mormon  population  remain,  and  what  the  prospect  is  of  their  re- 
moval in  a  reasonable  time;  and  in  case  an  attack  on  the  city  should  be  at- 
tempted or  threatened,  yon  are  hereby  authorized  to  take  command  of  suoh 
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tronbles  continue,  the  anti-Mormons  almoet  coming 
to  blows  among  themselves.     Before  the  end  of  the 
month  about  six  hundred  men  are  assembled  at  Car- 
thage, by  order  of  Thomas  Carlin,  a  special  consta- 
ble, ostensibly  to  enforce  the  arrest  of  Pickett,  but 
in  reality  to  enforce  the  expulsion  of  the  Mormons. 
Major  Parker  orders  the  constable's  posse  to  dis- 
perse, otherwise  he  threatens  to  treat  them  as  a  mob. 
The  constable  replies  that  if  the  major  should   at- 
tempt to  molest  them  in  discharge  of  their  duty  he 
will  r^ard  him  and  his  command  as  a  mob  and  so  treat 
them.     "Now,  fellow-citizens,''  declares  a  committee 
selected  from  four  counties,*^  in  a  proclamation  issued 
at  Carthage,  "an  issue  is  fairly  raised.     On  the  one 
hand,  a  large  body  of  men  have  assembled  at  Carthage, 
under  the  command  of  a  legal  officer,  to  assist  him  in 
performing  legal  duties.     They  are  not  excited — ^they 
are  cool,  but  determined  at  all   hazards  to  execute 
the  law  in  Nauvoo,  which  has  always  heretofore  de- 
fied it     They  are  resolved  to  go  to  work  systemati- 
cally and  with  ample  precaution,  but  under  a  full 
knowledge  that  on  their  good  and  orderly  behavior 
their  character  is  staked.     On  the  other  hand,  in 
Nauvoo  is  a  blustering  Mormon  mob,  who  have  de- 
fied the  law,  and  who  are  now  organized  for  the  pur- 
pose of  arresting  the  arm  of  civilpower.     Judge  ye 
which  is  in  the  right" 

Intending,  as  it  seems,  to  keep  his  word,  Carlin 
places  his  men  under  command  of  Colonel  Singleton, 
who  at  once  throws  off  the  mask,  and  on  the  7th  of 
September  announces  to  Major  Parker  that  the  Mor- 
mons must  go.  On  the  same  day  a  stipulation  is 
made,  granting  to  the  saints  sixty  days'  extension  of 
time,  and  signed  by  representatives  on  both  sides.  ^ 

Tohateen  m  may  offar  thaniflelTM,  free  of  oott  to  the  state,  to  repel  it  and 
defend  the  eilnr.*  lUlmer'M  Bxpulwm,  29-90. 

*  Among  the  memben  was  the  Rev.  Thomas  S.  Brocknuui,  who  afterward 
took  oommand  of  the  po«e. 

"  Hostilities  to  oeaae;  the  oity  to  be  evacuated  in  60  days,  26  m«i  le- 
Bsiaing  to  see  the  tUpahJtiaa  carried  ont  /d,  34-6. 
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But  to  the  terms  of  this  stipulation  the  mea  of  Illi- 
nois would  not  consent.  They  were  sore  disgUBted^ 
and  rebelled  against  their  leaders,  causing  Singleton, 
Parker,  and  others  to  abandon  their  commands,  the 
posse  being  left  in  chaise  of  Constable  Carlin,  who 
summoned  to  his  aid  one  Thomas  Brockman,  a  clergy- 
man  of  Brown  county,  and  for  the  occasion  dubQ 
general.  On  the  10th  of  September  the  posse,  now 
more  than  a  thousand  strong,  with  wagons,  equip- 
ments, and  every  preparation  for  a  campaign,  ap- 
proached Nauvoo  and  encamped  at  Hunter's  farm. 

At  this  time  there  were  in  the  city  not  more  than 
a  hundred  and  fifty  Mormons,  and  about  the  same 
number  of  gentiles,  or,  as  they  were  termed,  'newciti- 
zens,'  capaUe  of  bearing  arms,  the  remainder  of  the 
population  consisting  of  destitute  women  and  children 
and  of  the  sick.  Many  of  the  gentiles  had  departed, 
fearing  a  general  massacre,  and  those  who  remained 
could  not  be  relied  upon  as  combatants,  for  they  were 
of  course  unwilling  to  risk  their  lives  in  a  conflict 
which,  if  successful,  would  bring  them  no  credit. 
Nothing  daunted,  the  little  band,  under  command  of 
colonels  Daniel  H.  Wells"  and  William  Cutler,  took 
up  its  position  on  the  edge  of  a  wood  in  the  suburbs 
of  Nauvoo,  and  less  than  a  mile  from  the  enemy's 
camp.* 

Before  hostilities  commenced,  a  deputation  from 
Quincy*  visited  the  camp  of  the  assailants,  and  in 
vain  attempted  to  dissuade  them  from  their  purpose. 
No  sooner  had  they  departed  than  fire  was  opened  on 
the  Mormons  froS.  a^attery  of  six-poun/erB,  but 
without  effect.  Here  for  the  day  matters  rested. 
At  sunrise  the  posse  changed  their  position,  intending 
to  take  the  city  by  storm,  but  were  held  in  check  by 

**  Who  afterward  became  lient-gen.  of  the  Naavoo  legion  in  Utah. 

"  There  were  about  300  Mormons  and  new  citizens  who  oould  then  bear 
arms  against  the  mob,  bat  on  the  day  of  the  fight  no  more  than  100  conld 
be  found  to  go,  as  the  Mormons  were  oontinoally  leaving.*  WelU*  Ncurralivtj 
MS.,  39. 

'^  John  Wood,  the  mayor,  Major  Flood,  Br  Conyers,  and  Joel  Rice.  See 
WeUi*  Narrative^  MS.,  passim. 
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Captain  Anderson**  at  the  head  of  thirty-five  men, 
tenned  by  the  saints  the  Spartan  band.  The  enemy 
now  fired  some  rounds  of  grape-shot,  forcing  the  be- 
si^ed  to  retire  out  of  range ;  and  after  some  further 
cannonading,  darkness  put  an  end  to  the  skirmish, 
the  Mormons  throwing  up  breastworks  during  the 
night" 

On  the  morning  of  the  12th  the  demand  of  uncon- 
ditional surrender  was  promptly  rejected;  where- 
upon, at  a  given  signal,  several  hundred  men  who  had 
been  stationed  in  ambush,  on  the  west  bank  of  the 
river,  to  cut  off  the  retreat  of  the  Mormons,  appeared 
with  red  flags  in  their  hands,  thus  portending  massacre. 
The  assailants  now  opened  fire  from  all  their  batter- 
ies, and  soon  afterward  advanced  to  the  assault, 
slowly,  and  with  the  measured  tramp  of  veterans, 
at  their  head  being  Constable  Carlin  and  the  Rev- 
erend Brockman,  and  unfurled  above  them — ^the 
stars  and  stripes.  When  within  rifle-range  of  the 
breastworks  the  posse  wheeled  toward  the  south,  at- 
tempting to  outflank  the  saints  and  gain  possession 
of  the  temple  square.  But  this  movement  had  been 
anticipated,  and  posted  in  the  woods  to  the  north  of 
the  Mormon  position  lay  the  Spartan  band.  Leading 
on  his  men  at  double-quick,  Anderson  suddenly  con- 
fronted the  enemy  and  opened  a  brisk  fire  from  re- 
volving rifles.'^  The  posse  advanced  no  farther,  but 
for  an  hour  and  a  half  held  their  ground  bravely 
against  the  Spartan  band,  the  expense  of  ammunition 
in  proportion  to  casualties  being  greater  than  has  yet 
been  recorded  in  modern  warfare.  Then  they  re- 
treated in  excellent  order  to  the  camp.  The  losses 
of  the  Mormons  were  three  killed  and  a  few  slightly 
wounded;  the  losses  of  the  gentiles  are  variously 

*He  WM  more  than  brare,  he  was  presomptaone.  WeUa,  in  ITtah  NoieB, 
MS-,  ^  7» 

*  'Maoy  of  our  loff  houses  were  torn  down  by  the  mob,  which  numbered 
1.000  men;  we  made  barricades  of  oom-stalks  stacked  up.'  WeUs,  in  VtcUi 
KcUs,  MS.,  7. 

^  Elder  John  8.  Fullmer,  then  a  colonel  in  the  Nauyoo  legion,  claims  that 
be  directed  this  movement.  ExpnUkm,  38. 
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stated."  Among  those  who  fell  were  Captam  Ander- 
son and  his  son,  a  youth  of  sixteen,  the  former  d jing, 
as  be  had  vowed  that  he  would  die,  in  defence  of  the 
holy  sanctuary. 

The  following  day  was  the  sabbath,  and  hostilities 
were  not  renewed;  but  on  that  morning  a  train  of 
wagons,  despatched  by  the  posse  for  ammunition  and 
supphes,  entered  the  town  of  Quincy.  It  was  now 
evident  that,  whether  the  men  of  Illinois  intended 
massacre  or  forcible  expulsion,  it  would  cost  them 
many  lives  to  effect  either  purpose.  With  a  view, 
therefore,  to  prevent  further  bloodshed,  a  committee 
of  one  hundred  proceeded  to  Nauvoo  and  attempted 
mediation.  At  the  same  time  the  Reverend  Brock- 
man  sent  in  his  ultimatum,  the  terms  being  that 
the  Mormons  surrender  their  arms,  and  immediately 
cross  the  river  or  disperse,  and  that  all  should  be 
protected  from  violence."  There  was  no  alternative* 
The  armed  mob  in  their  front  was  daily  swelling  in 
number,  while  beyond  the  river  still  appeared  the 
red  fl4;  their  oVn  ranks,  meanwhUe,  were  being 
rapidly  thinned  by  defection  among  the  new  citi- 
zens." 

**  'Bat  three  in  *11  ware  killed. .  .Meetinge  were  held  to  etop  the  eSnaon 
of  blood, . .  .bat  there  was  no  neceaaity  for  each  action,  when  no  blood  waa 
shed.'  Wells,  in  Utah  Note»,  7. 

*'l8t.  The  oitj  of  Nanvoo  will  sanender.  The  force  of  Beverend  Brock- 
man  to  enter  and  take  possession  of  the  city  to-morrow,  the  17th  of  Septem- 
ber, at  thi«e  o'clock  P.  M.  2d.  The  arms  to  be  delivered  to  the  Qoincy  com- 
mittee, to  be  retamed  on  crossinff  the  river.  3d.  The  Qoincy  committee 
pledge  themselves  to  use  their  influence  for  the  protection  of  persons  and 
property,  and  the  officers  of  the  camp  and  the  men  likewise  pledge  them- 
selves. 4th.  The  sick  and  helpless  to  be  protected  and  treated  with  humanity. 
6th.  The  Mormon  population  of  the  city  to  leave  the  state  or  dispone  aa  soon 
as  they  can  cross  the  river.  6th.  Five  men,  including  the  trustees  of  the  church, 
and  five  clerks  with  their  families  (William  Pickett  not  one  of  the  number), 
to  be  permitted  to  remain  in  the  city  for  the  disposition  of  property,  free  from 
all  molestation  and  personal  violence.  7th.  Hostilities  to  cease  immediately, 
and  ten  men  of  the  Quincy  conmiittee  to  enter  the  city  in  the  execution  of  their 
duty  as  soon  as  they  think  proper.'  It  will  be  observed  that  nothing  is  said 
about  the  surrender  of  Pickett.     He  was  not  even  arrested. 

'^'The  mob  entered  the  temple,  instituted  an  inquisition,  and  regardlees 
of  the  Mormons  or  new  citiaens,  went  from  house  to  house  plundering  cow- 
yards,  pig-pens,  hen-roosts,  and  bee-stands  indiscriminately;  thus  turning  some 
of  their  biBst  friends  into  enemies,  bursting  open  trunks  and  chests,  searching 
for  arms,  krys,  etc.'  p.  343.     '  In  the  temple  ringing  the  bells,  shouting,  ana 
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On  the  17th  of  September  the  remnant  of  the 
Mormons  crossed  the  Mississippi,  and  on  the  same 
day  the  gentiles  took  possession  of  Nauvoo.*^ 


It  was  indeed  a  singular  spectacle,  as  I  have  said, 
this  upon  the  western  border  of  the  world's  great 
lepublic  in  the  autumn  of  1846.  A  whole  cityful, 
with  other  settlements,  and  thousands  of  thrifty  agri- 

UDooing;  they  took  MTenJ  to  the  riTer  and  bi^tLEed  them,  twearing,  throw- 
ing them  backward,  then  on  to  their  faces,  saying:  "The  commandments  must 
be  fulfilled,  and  God  damn  yoq."  '  Hitt,  B.  Young,  MS.,  346. 

'^  The  beat  narrative,  and  indeed  the  only  one  that  enters  circnmstantially 
i&toaU  the  details  of  the  ezpnlsion  from  Naavoo,  is  contained  in  the  Aaaasnna- 
(km  qf  Joseph  and  Hyrum  AiutA,  the  ProphH  and  ike  Patriareh  of  the  Church 
of  LaJUer-day  Saini9.    Also  a  Condensed  Higtory  qf  the  Kxpultion  qf  the  Saints 
from,  NoHVoo  by  Elder  John  S.  Fvllmer  (of  Utah,  U.  8,  A,  J,  Paetof  qf  the  Man- 
Chester,  Liverpool,  and  Pretton  Cof^fertnceg,    Liverpool  and  London,  1865.  The 
work  is  written  from  a  Mormon  standpoint,  bat  inclading  as  it  does  copies  of 
the  despatches  of  Illinois  officers  and  officials,  of  the  stipulations  between  the 
belligerenta,  and  of  some  comments  made  by  the  Quinc^  ^hig^  appears  in 
tile  rosin  reliable.    The  author's  comments  on  the  gentiles  are  sufficiently 
bitter,  and  his  description  of  the  fi^ht  at  Nauvoo  and  the  valor  of  the  saints 
Butitsnt  must  of  course  be  taken  with  due  allowance.    For  instance:  'Seeing 
oar  men  take  possession  of  some  vacant  buildings  on  the  line  of  their  ap- 
proach, they  took  a  position  on  an  elevated  spot  of  around,  and  opened  a 
heavy  cannonade  at  a  distance  of  something  less  than  half  a  mile.    This  was 
returned  with  great  spirit  on  our  part  from  guns  made  of  steam  shafts  that 
carried  six-pound  balls.    Many  were  the  buls  that  we  picked  up  as  thev 
csme  rolling  and  bounding  among  us,  and  we  sent  them  back  with  as  much 
spirit  and  precision  as  they  were  first  sent.'  p.  37.    Col  Kane  says:  *A  vin- 
dictive war  was  waged  upon  them,  from  whion  the  weakest  fled  in  scattered 
parties,  leaving  the  rest  to  make  a  reluctant  and  almost  ludicrously  una- 
vailing defence.'  The  Mormons,  64.    In  the  General  Epistle  of  the  Twelve, 
Bee.  23,  1847,  in  Snow's  Voice  of  Joseph^  14-16,  we  read:  'In  September 
1846  an  infuriated  mob,  clad  in  all  the  horrors  of  war,  fell  on  the  saints  who 
had  still  remained  in  Nauvoo  for  want  of  means  to  remove,  murdered  some, 
and  drove  the  remainder  across  the  Mississippi  into  Iowa,  where,  destitute  of 
booses,  tents,  food,  clothing,  or  money,  they  received  temporaxy  assistance 
from  some  benevolent  soub  in  Quincy,  St  Louis,  and  other  places,  whose 
names  will  ever  be  remembeM  with  ffratitnde.    Their  propertv  in  Hancock 
CO.,  Illinois,  was  littie  or  no  hotter  than  confiscated;  many  of  their  houses 
were  burned  by  the  mob,  and  they  were  obliged  to  leave  most  of  those  that 
remained  without  sale;  and  those  who  bargained  sold  almost  for  a  song;  for 
the  influence  of  their  enemies  was  to  cause  such  a  diminution  in  the  value  of 
property  that  for  a  handsome  estate  was  seldom  realized  enough  to  remove 
the  family  fx>mfortabl^  away;  and  thousands  have  since  been  wandering  to 
and  fro,  destitote,  afflicted,  and  distressed  for  the  common  necessaries  of  ufe, 
er  onable  to  endure,  have  sickened  and  died  by  hundreds;  while  the  temple 
of  the  Lord  is  left  solitary  in  the  midst  of  our  enemies,  an  enduring  monu- 
ment of  the  diligence  and  integrity  of  the  saints.'    Mention  of  the  expulsion 
from  Nauvoo  is  of  course  made  in  most  of  the  books  published  on  Mormon- 
ism,  hut  in  none  of  them,  except  perhaps  in  one  or  two  of  the  most  rabid 
aati-Mormon  works,  which  I  have  not  thought  it  worth  while  to  notice,  is 
tile  conduct  of  the  Ulinois  mob  defended. 
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culturists  in  the  regions  about,  citizens  of  the  United 
States,  driven  beyond  the  border  by  other  citizens :  not 
by  reason  of  their  religion  alone,  though  this  was  made 
a  pretence ;  not  for  breaking  the  laws,  though  this  was 
made  a  pretence;  not  on  account  of  their  immorality, 
for  the  people  of  Illinois  and  Missouri  were  not  im- 
maculate in  this  respect;   nor  was  it  altogether  on 
account  of  their  sohd  voting  and  growing  political 
power,  accompanied  ever  by  the  claim  of  general  in- 
heritance and  universal  dominion,  though  this  last 
had  more  to  do  with  it  probably  than  all  the  rest 
combined,  notwithstanding  that  the  spirit  of  liberty 
and  the  laws  of  the  republic  permitted  such  massing 
of  social  and  political  influence,  and  notwithstanding 
the  obvious  certainty  that  any  of  the  gentile  political 
parties  now  playing  the  role  of  persecutors  would 
gladly  and  unscrupulously  have  availed  themselves  of 
such  means  for  the  accomplishment  of  their  ends.     It 
was  all  these  combined,  and  so  combined  as  to  engen- 
der deadly  hate.     It  gave  the  Mormons  a  power  in 
proportion  to  their  numbers  not  possessed  by  other 
sects  or  societies,  which  could  not  and  would  not  endure 
it ;  a  power  regarded  by  the  others  as  unfairly  acquired, 
and  by  a  way  and  through  means  not  in  accord  with 
the  American  idea  of  individual  equality,  of  equal 
rights  and  equal  citizenship.     In  regard  to  all  other 
sects  within  the  republic,  under  guard  of  the  consti- 
tution, religion  was  subordinated  to  politics  and  gov- 
ernment; in  regard  to  the  Mormons,  in  spite  of  the 
constitution,  politics  and  government  were  subordi- 
nated to  religion. 

And  in  regard  to  the  late  occupants  of  the  place, 
the  last  of  the  Mormon  host  that  now  lay  huddled  to 
the  number  of  640  on  the  western  bank  of  the  river 
in  sight  of  the  city  :^  if  the  first  departures  from  Nauvoo 
escaped  extreme  hardships,  not  so  these.     It  was  the 

*'  A  few  months  before,  Nauvoo  with  the  neighboriog  Mormon  Bettlementa 
had  contained  some  20,000  saints,  of  whom  in  July  about  15,000  were  encamped 
on  the  Missouri  River,  or  were  scattered  through  the  western  states  in  search 
of  employment. 
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latter  part  of  September,  and  nearly  all  were  pros- 
trated with  chills  and  fevers;*  there  at  the  river  bank, 
among  the  dock  and  rushes,  poorly  protected,  without 
the  shelter  of  a  roof  or  anything  to  keep  off  the  force 
of  wind  or  rain,  little  ones  came  into  life  and  were  left 
motherless  at  birth,**  They  had  not  food  enough  to 
satisfy  the  cravings  of  the  sick,  nor  clothing  fit  to 
wear.  For  months  thereafter  there  were  periods 
when  all  the  flour  they  used  was  of  the  coarsest,  the 
wheat  being  ground  in  coffee  and  hand  mills,  which 
only  cut  the  grain ;  others  used  a  pestle ;  the  finer  meal 
was  used  for  bread,  the  coarser  made  into  hominv. 
Boiled  wheat  was  now  the  chief  diet  for  sick  and  well. 
For  ten  days  they  subsisted  on  parched  corn.  Some 
mixed  their  remnant  of  grain  with  the  pounded  bark 
of  the  slippery  elm  which  they  stripped  from  the 
trees  along  their  route. 

This  encampment  was  about  two  miles  above 
Montrose  on  the  Mississippi,  and  was  called  the 
Poor  Camp.  Aid  was  solicited,  and  within  three 
weeks  a  little  over  one  hundred  dollars  was  collected, 
mostly  in  Quincy,  with  provisions  and  clothing, 
though  the  prejudice  against  them  was  deep  and 
strong."  Some  of  the  people  were  crowded  into 
tents,  made  frequently  of  quilts  and  blankets;  others 
in  bowers  made  of  brush ;  others  had  only  wagons  for 
shelter.  They  suffered  from  heavy  thunder-storms, 
when  the  rain  was  bailed  out  with  basins  from  their 
beds.  Mothers  huddled  their  children  in  the  one 
dress  which  often  was  all  they  possessed,  and  shaking 
with  ague  or  burning  with  fever,  took  refuge  from 
the  pitiless  storms  under  wagons  and  bushes." 

"  While  at  Montroae,  Heber  G.  TTimtMi]!  writes  thus  in  hia  journal  of  the 
eoDdttion  of  his  family,  hU  wife  having  a  babe  a  few  days  old,  and  he  himself 
ill  with  agae,  *  I  went  to  the  bed;  my  wife,  who  was  shakins  with  the  ague, 
bsTing  two  children  lying  sick  by  her  side;. .  .the  only  child  well  was  little 
Heber  Parley,  and  it  was  with  difficulty  he  could  carry  a  two-quart  pail  full 
of  water  from  a  spring  at  the  bottom  of  the  hill. ' 

**  *Such  deaths  occurred  from  exposure  and  fright  in  Nauvoo.  The  camp 
joonialist  recorded:  Effect  of  persecution  by  the  lUinois  mob.' 

'^Tbe  trustees  from  Nauvoo  also  distributed  clothing,  and  molasses,  salt, 
and  salt  pork.  HiM.  B,  Young,  MS.,  1846,  383. 

^Mn  Clcu-a  Young's  Experience,  MS.,  3. 
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"  While  the  people  for  the  most  part  were  ill  with 
chills  and  fever/' says  Wells,  ''quail  fell  into  camp  and 
were  picked  up  with  ease.''  This  supply  was  looked 
upon  as  miraculous  by  the  half-famished  people.  So 
long  had  they  been  lashed  by  the  fierce  winds  of 
misfortune,  that  now  they  accepted  with  gratitude 
this  indication  of  providential  care. 

Wagons  were  sent  from  Winter  Quarters  for  the 
removal  of  the  people  from  Poor  Camp ;  and  gradually 
all  reached  the  various  stations  in  which  the  Mormons 
had  gathered." 

Of  their  long  journey  many  painful  incidents  are 
recorded.  Weakened  by  fever  or  crippled  with  rheu- 
matism, and  with  sluggish  circulation,  many  were 
severely  frost*bitten.  Women  were  compelled  to 
drive  the  nearly  worn-out  teams,  while  tending  on 
their  knees,  perhaps,  their  sick  children.  The  stren^h 
of  the  beasts  was  failing,  as  there  were  intervals  when 
they  could  bo  kept  from  starving  only  by  the  browse 
or  tender  buds  and  branches  of  the  cotton-wood,  felled 
for  the  purpose."® 

At  one  time  no  less  than  two  thousand  wagons 
could  be  counted,  it  was  said,  along  the  three  hundred 
miles  of  road  that  separated  Nauvoo  from  the  Mor- 
mon encampments.     Many  families  possessed  no  wa^- 

'^  *  On  the  0th  of  October,  while  our  teams  were  waiting  on  the  banks  of  the 
Miss,  for  the  poor  saints. .  .left  without  any  of  the  necessaries  of  life^. .  .«nd 
nothing  to  start  their  ionmey  with,  the  Lord  sent  flocks  of  quail,  whidi  Ut 
upon  &eir  wagons  and  on  their  empty  tables,  and  upon  the  ground  within 
their  reach,  which  the  saints,  and  even  the  sick,  caught  wiui  their  haods 
until  they  were  saUsfied.*  Hist.  B.  Taung,  MS.,  1847,  9.  This  phenome- 
non extended  some  30  or  40  miles  along  the  river,  and  was  generally  observed. 
The  quail  in  immense  quantities  had  attempted  to  cross  the  river,  but  it  being 
beyond  their  strength,  had  dropped  into  the  river  boats  or  on  the  bankT' 
Wells,  in  Utah  Notes,  MS..  7. 

'^  See  The  Mormoiw:  A  IHwourse  delivered  hffore  the  Hutoriad  Society  {(f 
Pennsylvania,  March  £6,  1860,  by  llwmae  L,  Kane.  Philadelphia,  1850.  A 
copy  of  it  will  be  found  at  the  end  of  Oreon  PratVe  Worke^  and  in  Machcs^n 
The  Mormons,  200-45.  The  story  of  the  Mormon  exodus,  as  handed  down 
to  us  by  a  man  of  Colonel  Kane's  powers  of  ooservation,  would  have  been  a 
valuable  record  were  it  not  plainly  appaient  that  truth  is  too  often  saerifioed 
to  diction.  Among  Mormon  writers  we  find  no  detailed  narrative  of  this 
exodus,  and  among  others  little  that  ii  not  borrowed  from  the  colonel's 
oouree. 

^Snow's  Biography,  89. 
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0D8,  and  in  the  long  procession  might  be  seen  vehicles 
of  all  descriptions,  from  the  lumbering  cart,  under 
whose  awning  lay  stretched  its  fever-stricken  driver, 
to  the  veriest  makeshifts  of  poverty,  the  wheelbarrow 
or  the  two-wheeled  trundle,  in  which  was  dragged 
along  a  bundle  of  clothing  and  a  sack  of  meal — all  of 
this  world's  goods  that  the  owner  possessed 

On  arriving  at  the  banks  of  the  Missouri,  the 
wagons  were  drawn  up  in  double  lines  and  in  the  form 
of  squares.  Between  the  lines,  tents  were  pitched  at 
intervals,  space  being  left  between  each  row  for  a 
passage-way,  which  was  shaded  with  awnings  or  a 
lattice-work  of  branches,  and  served  as  a  promenade 
for  convalescents  and  a  playground  for  children. 

And  what  became  of  Nauvoo?  The  temple  was 
destroyed  by  fire  and  tempest,^  and  all  the  wood-work 
consumed,  while  the  rock  was  utilized  for  miles  around 
as  foundations  of  houses,  for  door-steps,  and  other  pur- 
poses. A  French  company  coming  in  later  bought  the 
stone  Arom  those  in  possession,  and  built  wine-vaults. 
Foundations  of  buildings  were  broken  up,  and  houses 
once  surrounded  by  carefully  tended  flower-gardens, 
pillaged  of  all  that  was  valuable,  were  now  abandoned 
by  their  ruthless  destroyers.**  "At  present,"  writes 
Linforth,  'Hhe  Icariansform  the  most  important  part 
of  the  population  of  Nauvoo . . .  They  live  in  a  long 
ugly  row  of  buildings,  the  architect  of  which  and  of 
the  school-house  was  a  cobbler."  In  the  house  built 
for  the  prophet  and  his  family  dwelt  in  1854  the 
prophet's  widow,  his  mother,  and  his  family.^ 


^Th&  temple  wm  half  dottro^od  by  fire  cm  Not.  19,  184S.  Nohko  Pa- 
Hoi,  in  MWemntd  Star^  zL  p.  46;  luid  on  May  27,  1850,  farther  damaged 
bj  a  toraido.  Hancock  PcUHot^  in  Machay*9  The  Momuma,  210.  For  cnt  of 
renmaat^  lee  UatfoHlCa  RovU  from  Liverpool  to  O,  8,  L,  Valley^  62,  and 
Hfi^i  MormemBm,  140.  See  ideo  Geor^  Q.  Gannon,  in  Juvenile  Instructor^ 
v«L  ix.  aa  /S^  and  VTells*  NarrcUive,  liS.,  41;  I>e»eret  News,  Aug.  24,  1850; 
^^uHer  Ouardian,  July  24,  1850. 

"if  Jamei  Linforth  deecribea  in  writing  of  Nauvoo  in  1868. 

•MtmUfiom  Lwarpool  to  Q.  8.  L.  VaUey,  63. 


CHAPTER  IX. 

AT  THB  MISSOUBL 

184e-1847. 

Kikxnni  Races  aw  thb  Mibboxtbi—Thb  PonAWATTAiais  ahd  trb  Okaha*— 
Thb  Mobmons  Wxlcx>mxd  a8  Bbbthbsr— Wab  with  Mzxioo— <!2auvob- 
HXA  Tk&ritoby— MmrfOAN  BonvDAsm— Applzoatzon  to  the  Uhitbd 
States  Qotebnmxnt  tok  Aii>~-An  Oim  to  Ss&yb  as  8oli>ixb8  Ao- 

CKPTED— OEOAiraZATION   OV  THB   MOBMOE   BATTALION— DbPABTCRB  OV 

THE  Battalion— Bouimr  Monet— -Mabgh  aobosb  the  OoNxnnan— 
The  Battalion  in  Galdobnia— Mattebs  on  the  Mibsoubi. 

Among  the  savages  on  either  side  of  the  Missonii, 
the  Pottawattamies  on  the  east  side  and  the  Omahas 
on  the  west  side,  the  outcasts  from  Nauvoo  were 
warmly  welcomed.  "My  Mormon  brethren/*  said 
the  chief  Pied  Riche/  "the  Pottawattamie  came  sad 
and  tired  into  this  unhealthy  Missouri  bottom,  not 
many  years  back,  when  he  was  taken  from  his  beauti- 
ful country  beyond  the  Mississippi,  which  had  abun- 
dant game  and  timber  and  clear  water  everywhere. 
Now  vou  are  driven  away  in  the  same  manner  from 
your  lodges  and  lands  there,  and  the  graves  of  your 
people.  So  we  have  both  suffered.  We  must  help 
one  another,  and  the  great  spirit  will  help  us  both." 

Exfxeme  care  was  takea  not  to  infringe  in  any  way 
upon  the  rights  of  the  Indians  or  the  government. 
Brigham  counselled  the  brethren  to  regard  as  sacred 
the  burial  customs  of  the  natives;  frequently  their 
dead  were  deposited  in  the  branches  of  trees,  wrapped 
in  buffalo  robes  and  blankets,  with  pipes  and  trinkets 

^Samamed  Le  Glerot  on  aoooimt  of  hia  icholAnhini 
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beside  them*  At  Cutler  Park  there  were  friendly 
D^tiations  made  with  Big  Elk,  chief  of  the  Omahas, 
who  said :  "  I  am  willing  you  should  stop  in  my  coun- 
try, but  I  am  afiraid  of  my  great  father  at  Washing- 
ton."* 

As  the  TTnited  States  pretended  to  hold  the  title 
to  the  land,  it  was  thought  that  the  Pottawattamies 
had  no  light  to  convey  their  timber  to  others;  so 
Bri^ham  enjoined  that  there  should  be  no  waste  of 
timber  within  these  limits,  but  that  as  much  as  was 
necessary  might  be  used.  A  permit  for  passing 
through    their   territory,  and   for   remaining  while 


About  thb  Mibboctbi. 

necessary,  was  obtained  from  Colonel  Allen,   who 

was  acting  for  the  United  States.* 

Although  it  was  late  in  the  season  when  the  first 

bands  of  emigrants  crossed  the  Missouri,  some  of  them 

still  moved  westward  as  far  as  the  Pawnee  villages  on 
Grand  Island,  intending  to  select  a  new  home  before 
winter.  But  the  evil  tidings  from  Nauvoo,  and  the 
destitute  condition  in  which   other  parties   of  the 

'  'The  OmahM  caased  them  some  troabley  as  they  would  steal  with  one 

ksid  while  we  fed  them  with  the  other.'  Hist,  B,  Young,  MS.,  46,  Oct.  18th. 

^EuL  B.  Taunfft  MS.,  1846,  08-9.    Maj.  Harvey  bron&ht  the  Mormons 

■i  ^Hnter  Quarters  letters  from  Washington,  expecting  them  to  leave  the 

FottavittBiiiie  lands  in  the  spring.  See  oor.,  Hid.  B.  r<mng,  MS.,  441-52. 
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saints  reached  the  Mormon  encampments,  forbade 
further  progress,  and  all  prepared  to  spend  the  winter 
on  the  prairie.  To  the  Mormon  encampment  on  the 
site  of  the  present  town  of  Council  Bluflb  was  after- 
ward given  the  name  of  Elanesville.^ 

While  the  saints  were  undergoing  their  infelicities 
at  NauvoOy  war  had  broken  out  between  the  United 
States  and  Mexico.  At  that  time  New  Mexico  and 
California  were  a  part  of  Mexico,  and  Utah  and  Ne- 
vada were  a  part  of  California.*  Journeying  west 
from  Nauvoo,  California  or  Oregon  would  be  reached. 
The  latter  territory  was  already  secured  to  the  United 
States;  people  were  there  from  the  United  States, 
composing  religious  sects  and  political  parties  as  jeal- 
ous of  their  holdings  as  any  in  Missouri  or  Illinois. 
Vancouver  Island*  was  practically  unoccupied,  but 
the  Hudson's  Bay  Company  would  scarcely  regard 
with  favor  its  occupation  by  a  large  body  of  American 
citizens  whose  government  was  at  that  moment  crowd- 
ing them  out  of  the  Oregon  territory  and  across  the 
Columbia  River. 

But  had  the  Mormons  known  their  destination, 
had  they  known  what  point  among  the  mountains  or 

*  So  called  after  Thomas  L.  Kane.  Here  was  fint  iamied  on  FeK  7,  1848, 
the  FrorUier  Ouaardian^  and  its  publication  was  oontinaed  till  March  SS2, 1852. 
Richard^  Narr,,  MS.,  65;  Biehards*  BibUog.  qf  Utah,  MS.,  13.  The  paner 
WAS  edited  by  Orson  Hyde,  and  makes  »  very  creditable  Appearanoe.  The 
subscription  was  $2  per  year.  In  the  second  number  une  reads  '  Flour  nicely 
put  up  in  sacks  of  from  50  to  100  lbs  each  will  be  received  in  exchange  for 
the  Oiuurdian  »t  the  rate  of  $2  per  hundred  pounds,  if  good.'  The  laat  nom- 
ber  of  the  Timeg  and  Seasons  bears  date  Feb.  15,  1846. 

^  I  f  reouentl^  find  California  and  Utah  confounded  by  writers  of  this  oaxlv 
period.  The  limits  of  California  on  the  east  were  not  then  defined,  and  n 
was  not  uncommon,  nor  indeed  incorrect,  to  apply  that  term  to  territory  east 
of  the  sierra.    I  find  this  written  in  Snow*s  Voiee  qf  the  Prophet,  15:     *'Gm 

Sioneers  discovered  a  beautiful  valley  beyond  the  pass  of  the  great  Kocky 
Its,  beinff  a  portion  of  the  great  basin  of  Upper  California.*    As  wo  shall  see 
later,  the  Mormons  knew  even  less  about  Utah  than  they  did  about  Oalifomia. 

*  Brigham  Young  at  first  suggested  Vancouver  Island,  'lliere  are  said 
to  be  many  good  locations  for  settlements  on  the  Pacific,  especially  at  Van- 
couver Island.'  Circular  to  the  brethren,  in  Tmits  and  Seasons,  vl.  1018. 
In  1845  the  report  was  current  that  the  Mormons  of  Illinois  had  chosen  V.  L 
as  their  future  home,  the  metropolis  to  be  situated  at  Nootka.  NiM  Regiater, 
Ixix.  134.  The  Qmmy  Whin  thinks  the  Mormons  intend  to  settle  at  Kootka 
Sound.  Polynesian,  ii.  lS4o. 
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beside  the  sea  was  to  be  their  final  restiog-place,  they 
would  not  have  told  it.  When  they  turned  their 
back  OD  Nauvoo,  the  whole  western  coast  was  before 
them,  with  its  multitudinous  mountains  and  valleys, 
its  rivers  and  lakes,  and  long  line  of  seaboard.  Of  the 
several  parts  of  this  immense  territory,  ownership 
Bsid  right  of  occupation  were  not  in  every  instance  de- 
termined. The  question  of  the  boundary  line  between 
England's  possessions  and  those  of  the  U  nited  States 
had  stirred  up  no  small  discussion  and  feeling,  and 
out  of  the  present  war  with  Mexico  would  doubtless 
arise  some  changes.^  It  was  a  foregone  conclusion  in 
the  minds  of  many,  before  ever  the  migratory  saints 
had  reached  the  Missouri  River,  that  when  the  pres- 
ent troubles  with  Mexico  were  ended  the  United 
States  would  have  California.  But  however  this  might 
be,  the  saints  had  a  firm  reliance  on  an  overruling 
providence,  and  once  adrift  upon  the  vast  untenanted 
west,  their  Grod  and  their  sagacity  would  point  out  to 
them  their  future  home.  Thus  it  was  that  while  the 
Mormons  in  the  western  states  took  the  route  over- 
land, another  portion  living  at  the  east  took  passage 
round  Cape  Horn,  the  intention  being  that  the  two 
bodies  of  orethren  should  come  together  somewhere 
upon  the  Pacific  slope,  which  indeed  they  did.^ 

The  national  title  to  what  is  now  the  Pacific  United 
States  being  at  this  time  thus  unsettled,  and  the 
Mormons  having  been  driven  from  what  was  then 

*Ib  a  ktter  to  Prei.  Polk,  cUtod  near  Connoa  Blufli,  Ang.  9, 1846,  the 
dgfaami nation  was  exprewed,  '  that  aa  soon  aa  we  are  settled  in  the  mat  baain, 
m  dea^  to  petition  the  U.  S.  for  a  territorial  govt,  bounded  on  tne  north  by 
tiie  Bcitiah  and  aonth  by  the  Mexican  dominiona,  east  and  west  by  the  sum- 
mitaoftheBocky  and  Cascade  Mts.'  And  again  elsewhere:  'We  told  Ck>l  Kane 
w«  intended  aetUing  in  the  mat  basin  on  Sear  Biver  VaUey ;  that  those  who 
went  round  by  water  would  settle  in  S.  F.  That  waa  in  council  with  the 
tveihre  and  Col  Kane.'  Hut.  B.  Twing,  MS.,  133,  140. 

■In  lua  address  to  the  saints  in  Great  Britain,  dated  laTcrpool,  1849,  Elder 
Jolin  TsTlor  says:  'When  we  arrire  in  California,  according  to  the  provisions 
of  the  Mexican  goTemment,  each  family  will  be  entitled  to  a  larse  tract  of 
land,  amoonting  to  sereral  hnndred  acres;  bat  aa  the  Mexican  and  American 
aataona  are  now  at  war,  ahonld  CaL  fall  into  the  hands  of  the  American 
nation,  there  has  been  n  bill  before  congress  in  relation  to  Or.,  which  will 
nndoubtedly  pass,  appropriating  640  acres  of  land  to  OTery  male  settler.' 
MtUauutU  Siotf  riii.  Ii5« 
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the  United  States,  it  was  considered  but  natural,  as 
indeed  it  seemed  to  be  a  necessity,  that  they  would 
take  possession  of  such  unoccupied  lands  in  the  region 
toward  the  Pacific  as  best  suited  them.  But  it  was 
not  necessary  that  they  should  hold  possession  of  such 
lands  in  opp^ition  to  the  government  of  the  United. 
States,  as  they  have  been  charged  with  doing. 

They  now  applied  to  the  government  at  Washing- 
ton for  work,  offering  to  open  roads,  transport  mili- 
tary stores,  or  perform  any  other  service  which  the 
government  might  require  in  this  farthest  west,  evea 
to  assist  in  fighting  its  battles.  Such  occupatioa 
would  be  of  the  greatest  advantage  to  them  in  this 
new  country,  where  land  was  fertile  and  plenty  and 
free,  and  possessing  as  they  did  large  herds  of  cattle 
and  horses  and  sheep,  with  no  ma^et  and  but  little 
money.  And  on  the  other  hand,  being  on  the  ground, 
accustomed  to  work,  and  having  every  facility  at 
hand  without  long  and  expensive  tmnsportation,  they 
could  give  more  and  better  work  for  the  pay  than 
the  government  could  obtain  by  any  other  means. 

They  even  asked  for  aid  direct  about  the  time  the 
exodus  began,  being  represented  at  Washington  by 
Elder  Jesse  C.  Little,^  who,  aided  by  Colonel  Xane, 
Amos  Kendall,  and  others,  brought  the  matter  before 
President  Polk.  While  negotiations  were  yet  in 
progress,  news  arrived  that  General  Taylor  had  al- 
ready won  two  victories  over  the  Mexicans;  where- 
upon the  elder  addressed  a  petition  to  the  president, 
stating  that  from  twelve  to  fifteen  thousand  Mormons 
had  set  forth  from  Nauvoo  for  California,  while  some 
had  departed  by  sea,  and  in  Great  Britain  alone  were 
forty  thousand  converts,  all  resolved  to  join  the  saints 
in  their  promised  land.  Many  of  them  were  without 
means;  they  were  compelled  to  go;  they  wanted  as- 

*  In  the  letter  appointing  and  ffiving  instmctions  to  Elder  Little  is  the 
following:  'If  oar  government  shoula  oiFer  facilities  for  emigrating  to  the 
western  coast,  embrace  those  facilities  if  possible.  As  a  wise  and  faithful 
man,  take  every  advantage  of  the  times  you  can.'  TuUidge*8  Hfe  of  Brigkam 
Young,  ^, 
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ristance  either  in  the  way  of  work  or  otherwise.  The 
Mormons  were  true-hearted  Americans^  the  memo- 
rial went  on  to  say,  and  if  the  government  would 
assist  them  in  their  present  emergency,  the  petitioner 
stood  ready  to  pledge  himself  as  their  representative 
to  answer  any  call  the  government  might  make  upon 
them  for  service  on  the  field  of  battle. 

Elder  Little  was  taken  at  his  word.  At  a  cabinet 
meeting,  held  a  day  or  two  after  his  petition  was  pre- 
sented, the  president  advised  that  the  elder  be  sent 
at  once  to  the  Mormon  camps,  and  there  raise  a 
thousand  men  to  take  possession  of  California  in  the 
name  of  the  United  States,  while  a  thousand  more 
be  sent  by  way  of  Cape  Horn  for  the  same  purpose, 
on  board  a  United  States  transport.  It  was  finally 
arranged  that  the  elder,  in  company  with  Kane,  should 
proceed  westward,  the  latter  bearing  despatches  to 
Kearny,  then  at  Fort  Leavenworth,  with  a  view  to 
raising  a  corps  of  about  five  hundred  men. 

On  the  19th  of  June,  Kearny  issued  an  order  to 
Captain  James  Allen  of  the  1st  dragoons  to  pro- 
ceed to  the  Mormon  camp,  and  there  raise  four  or 
five  companies  of  volunteers,  to  be  mustered  into  the 
service  of  the  United  States  and  receive  the  pay 
and  rations  of  other  infantry  volunteers.  They  were 
then  to  be  marched  to  Fort  Leavenworth,  where  they 
would  be  armed;  after  which  they  would  proceed  to 
Califomisk  by  way  of  Santa  F6.  They  were  to  enhst 
for  twelve  months,  after  which  time  they  were  to  be 
discharged,  retaining  as  their  own  property  the  arms 
furnished  them. 

In  pursuance  of  his  orders.  Captain  Allen  proceeded 
to  Mount  Pisgah,  where  on  the  26th  he  made  known 
his  mission.  After  a  conference  with  the  church 
council  at  that  point,  Allen  went  to  Council  Blufis, 
where  on  the  1st  of  July  it  was  determined  by 
President  Young  that  the  battalion  should  be  raised. 
In  two  weeks  the  corps  was  enrolled,  and  mustered 
in  on  the  16th  of  July,  the  president  of  the  church 

Hbt.  Utah.   16 
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promising  to  look  after  the  wants  of  the  families  of 
those  enlisting. 

Though  in  reality  a  great  benefit  to  the  brethren, 
there  were  some  hardships  connected  with  the  meas- 
ure.^® As  Brigham  and  others  were  on  their  way  from 
Council  Blufis  to  Pisgah  to  aid  in  obtaining  these 
recruits,  they  passed  800  west-bound  wagons.  At 
their  encampments  on  each  side  the  river  there  was 
much  serious  illness,  and  as  many  of  the  teamsters 
had  been  withdrawn  for  this  campaign,  much  heavy 
work  fell  upon  the  women  and  children,  and  the  aged 
and  infirm.  ^^ 

After  a  ball  on  the  afternoon  of  the  19th,  the  vol- 
unteers next  day  bade  farewell  to  their  families  and 
friends,  and  accompanied  by  eighty  women  and  chil- 
dren," set  forth  on  their  march,  on  the  1st  of  August 
arriving  at  Tort   Leavenworth.     Here  the  men  re- 

^^  So  ingrafted  in  their  minds  was  the  idea  of  peraecntion,  and  so  aoena- 
tomed  were  they  now  to  complaining,  that  when  the  government  acceded  to 
their  request,  there  were  many  who  believed,  and  so  expressed  themselves, 
that  this  was  but  an  act  of  tyranny  on  the  part  of  the  United  States,  whose 
people,  after  driving  them  from  their  borders,  had  now  come  upon  them  to 
make  a  draft  on  their  healthiest  and  hardiest  men,  forcing  them  to  separate 
from  their  wives  and  children  now  in  the  time  of  their  extremest  need,  nnder 
penalty  of  extermination  in  case  of  refusal.  And  this  idea,  which  was  wholly 
at  variance  with  the  facts,  is  present  in  the  minds  of  some  even  to  tiiis  day. 
In  order  to  facilitate  enlisting,  or  for  some  other  cause  best  known  to  himself, 
Brigham  deemed  it  best  to  preserve  this  idea  rather  than  wholly  disi^use 
their  minds  of  it;  for  in  his  address  to  the  brethren  on  the  15th  of  Jaly  he 
said:  '  If  we  want  the  privilege  of  going  where  we  can  worship  Grod  accord- 
ing to  the  dictates  of  our  consciences,  we  must  raise  the  battalion.'  In  his 
address  at  the  gathering  of  the  pioneers  on  the  24th  of  July,  1880,  Wilford 
Woodruff  said:  '  Our  government  called  upon  us  to  raise  a  battalion  of  500 
men  to  go  to  Mexico  to  figbt  the  battles  of  our  country.  This  draft  was  ten 
times  greater,  according  to  the  population  of  the  Mormon  camp,  than  was 
made  upon  any  other  portion  of  our  nation. .  .Whether  our  government  ex- 

rscted  we  would  comply  with  the  request  or  not,  is  not  for  me  to  say.     But 
think  I  am  safe  in  saying  that  plan  was  laid  by  certain  parties  for  onr  de- 
struction if  we  did  not  comply.*  Utah  Pioneera,  SSd  Arm.y  20. 

1^  *  Most  of  our  people  were  sick;  in  fact,  the  call  for  500  able-bodied  men 
from  Council  Bluffs  for  Mexico,  by  the  government,  deprived  us  of  aboat  all 
our  strength.'  Richards*  Rem.,  MS.,  25. 

"Compare  official  report  in  U,  S.  House  E£,  Doc,  no.  24,  31st  Gong., 
Ist  Sess.,  and  Tyler^s  Hist.  Mormon  BaUcUion,  and  note  discrepancies  in  regard 
to  numbers  enlisted  and  discharged.  The  names  of  those  wno  reached  Oali- 
fomia  will  be  found  in  my  pioneer  register,  HUt.  Cal,,  this  series. 

^  'The  members  started  upon  their  pilgrimage  cheerfully, ' says  Woodmff, 
'  understanding  that  thev  occupied  the  place  of  a  nun  caught  in  a  thicket,  and 
were  making  a  sacrifice  for  the  salvation  of  Israel. '  CTtoft  PUmeen^  20. 
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ceived  their  arms  and  accoutrements,  and  to  each  was 
given  a  bounty  of  forty  dollars,  most  of  the  money  be- 
ing sent  back  to  the  brethren  by  the  hands  of  elders 
Hyde,  Taylor,  and  others,  who  accompanied  the  bat- 
tahon  to  t^at  point,  and  there  bade  them  God  speed.** 
About  the  middle  of  August  the  corps  resumed  its 
march  toward  Santa  F^,  a  distance  of  seven  hundred 
miles,  arriving  at  that  place  in  two  parties  on  the  9th 
and  12th  of  October.     There  eighty-eight  men  were 
invalided  and  sent  back  to  Pueblo  for  the  winter,  and 
later  a  second  detachment  of  fifty-five,  being  found 
unfit  for  service,  was  also  ordered  to  Pueblo."     Many 
of  them  found  their  way  during  the  following  year  to 
the  valley  of  Great  Salt  Lake. 

From  Santa  F^  the  remainder  of  the  troops  set 
forth  for  San  Diego,  a  journey  of  more  than  eleven 
hundred  miles,  the  entire  distance  between  that  town 
and  the  Mormon  camps  on  the  Missouri  exceeding 
two  thousand  miles.  Much  of  the  route  lay  through 
a  pathless  desert;  at  few  points  could  food  be  obtained 
in  suflScient  quantity  for  man  or  beast,  and  sometimes 
even  water  failed.  Wells  were  sunk  in  the  wilderness; 
but  on  one  occasion,  at  least,  the  men  travelled  for  a 
hundred  miles  without  water."     Before  leaving  Santa 

^"Here  they  received  100  tents,  one  for  every  6  privates.*  'Thepay- 
maeter  remarked  that  eyery  one  of  the  Mormon  battalion  could  write  his  own 
name,  bat  only  abont  one  third  of  the  volanteers  he  had  previonaly  paid  could 
do  so.'  Hist.  B.  Toung,  MS.,  1846,  18.  *Five  thousand  eight  hundred  and 
sixty  dollars  was  brought  in  by  Parley^  Pratt  from  Ft  Leavenworth,  being  a  por- 
tion of  the  allowance  for  clothing  paid  the  battalion.  It  was  counselled  that 
this  money  be  expended  in  St  Louis  for  the  families;  three  prices  have  to  be 
paid  here;. .  .we  wish  they  should  all  act  voluntarily,  so  that  they  may  have 
no  reflectiona  to  cast  upon  themselves  or  counsellors.'  Id.,  MS.,  1846,  160. 
'  When  the  goods  were  boucht,  prices  had  advanced  and  ferriage  was  very 
high,  all  of  which  brought  me  goods  higher  than  was  anticipated,  and  pro- 
duced some  grumbling  in  camp.'  /d.,  MS.,  1847,  12. 

1^  Families  accompanying  the  battalion  were  ordered  to  Pueblo  for  winter 
quarters.  HiU.  B.  Toung,  MS.,  1846, 260.  A  detachment  was  sent  to  Pueblo 
oonaisting  of  89  men  and  18  laundresses.  Later  in  this  vol.,  I  refer  to  affairs 
at  Pueblo  as  furnished  me  in  a  very  valuable  manuscript  by  Judge  Stone  of 
Colorado. 

^In  a  eeneral  order  issued  at  San  Diego  on  Jan.  30,  1847,  by  command  of 
lient-col  St  George  Cooke,  then  in  charge  of  the  battidion,  vice  Col  Allen,  de- 
ceased, the  men  are  thos  complimented  on  their  safe  arrival  at  the  shores  of 
tbe  Pacific:  '  History  may  be  searched  in  vain  for  an  e(^ual  march  of  infan- 
try; nine  tenths  of  it  through  a  wilderness,  where  nothmg  but  savages  and 
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F^  rations  were  reduced,"  and  soon  afterward  further 
reduced  to  one  half  and  finally  to  one  quarter  aUow- 
ance,  the  meat  issued  to  the  troops  being  the  flesh  of 
such  animals  as  were  unable  to  proceed  further,  though 
their  hides  and  entrails  were  eagerly  devoured,  being 
gulped  down  with  draughts  of  water,  when  water 
could  be  had.^^  While  suffering  these  hardships  the 
men  were  compelled  to  carry  their  own  knapsacks, 
muskets,  and  extra  ammunition,  and  sometimes  to 
push  the  wagons  through  heavy  sand,  or  help  to  drag 
them  over  mountain  range& 

Passing  through  a  New  Mexican  pueblo  on  the 
24th  of  October,  some  of  the  men  were  almost  as 
naked  as  on  the  day  of  their-  birth,  except  for  a  breech- 
clout,  or  as  their  colonel  termed  it,  a  *  centre-clothing,' 
tied  around  the  loins.  In  this  plight,  near  the  middle 
of  December,  the  battalion  reached  the  San  Pedro 
River,  some  three  hundred  and  forty  strong,  and  here 
occurred  the  only  battle  which  the  saints  militant 
fought  during  their  campaign — an  encounter  with  a 

wild  beasts  are  found;  or  deserts  where,  for  the  want  of  water,  there  Is  no 
liTing  creature.  There,  with  almost  hopeless  labor,  we  have  dog  deep  wells, 
whicn  the  fntore  traveller  will  enjoy.  Without  a  guide  who  had  tnkv«ned 
them,  we  have  ventured  into  trackless  prairies,  where  water  was  not  found 
for  several  marches.  With  crowbar  and  piokaze  in  hand,  we  have  worked 
our  way  over  mountains  which  seemed  to  defy  anght  save  ihe  wild  goat,  and 
hewed  a  passage  through  a  chasm  of  living  rook,  m<Hre  narrow  than  oar  wagons. ' 
Smith's  Rise,  Proffrem,  wnd  TVove^,  10. 

17  *  Until  further  orders,  three  fourths  pound  of  flour,  alao  three  fourths 
rations  sugar  and  coffee  will  be  issued.  Beef,  one  and  a  half  pounds  will  be 
issued  for  a  day's  ration.'  Ord/er  No,  11^  Headqmrien  Mormon  BcUtaUon, 
Santa  F^.    A  copy  of  it  will  be  found  in  Tyler*t  HitL  Mw.  BcUtaUon^  175-6. 

u  Daring  the  march  from  Santa  F^  to  San  Diego  a  song  was  oomposed  by 
Levi  W.  Himoock,  a  musician  belonging  to  company  B.  It  was  entiUed  the 
'Desert  Boute,*  and  commences: 

While  hare  beneath  »  raltrr  iky. 
Our  fluniahed  mnles  and  eaitte  die; 
Searee  aught  bat  skin  and  bones  mnaiB, 
To  feed  poor  eoldien  on  the  plain. 

OUbonu;  How  hard  to  staire  and  wear  oa  oat 
Upon  this  sandy  deeert  route. 

We  sometimes  now  for  laok  of  bread. 
Are  less  tha  n  quarter  rations  fed. 
And  soon  expect,  for  all  of  meat^ 
Naught  else  than  broke^own  mnles  to  saL 

Now  half<«tarTed  oxen,  oTer^hiUed, 
Too  weak  to  draw,  for  beef  are  kUled; 
And  gnawing  hunger  prompting  men, 
To  eat  small  entrails  and  the  bUa. 

Id,  181-2. 
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herd  of  wild  bulls.    Thence,  without  further  adventure 
worthy  of  note,  they  continued  their  march,  and  reach- 
ing the  Pacific  coast  on  the  29th  of  January,  1847, 
found  the  stars  and  stripes  floating  peaoefiiUy  over  the 
town  of  San  Diego.^ 

A  more  detailed  account  of  the  career  of  the  Mor- 
mon battalion  will  be  found  in  my  History  of  Call- 
fornia.  It  remains  only  to  add  here  that  about  one 
hundred  of  the  men  reached  Salt  Lake  City  in  the 
winter  of  1847,  while  some  remained  on  the  Pacific 
coast* 

The  alacritv  displayed  by  the  Mormon  president  in 
raising  this  battalion  has  been  ascribed  to  various 
causes;  to  the  fear  of  further  persecution  should  the 
levy  be  refused,  and  to  a  desire  of  showing  that,  not- 
withstanding  their  maltreatment,  the  saints  were  still 

^Jn  A  OoneUeHittaryqf  the  Mormon  BtxUalkmmlhe  Mexican  War,  184$ 
-ISJffy  hy  Sergeant  Daniel  Tlffer,  (Salt  Lake  City,)  1881,  8vo,  376  pp.,  we 
have  a  most  valxiable  book,  and  one  that  forms  the  leading  anthonty  on 
this  sabject.    Hioagh  written,  of  ooorse,  from  a  Mormon  standpoint,  and 
marked  by  the  credulity  of  his  sect,  the  execation  of  the  work  is  all  that  its 
title-page  promises.    In  the  introdnction,  occapyii^  109  pBg^i   ^^  ha.ye 
IVesioent  «fohn  Taylor's  account  of  the  martyrdom  ox  Joseph  Smith,  Colonel 
Kane's  discourse  on  the  Mormons,  and  a  poem  by  Eliza  K.  Snow,  entitled 
7%e  Mermen  Battdliont  and  first  Wagon  Load  over  the  Great  American  Desert. 
The  remainder  of  the  Tolume  consists  of  original  matter.    T^ler  was  a  mem- 
ber of  oompanv  G  in  the  battalion,  and  no  doubt  speaks  the  truth  when  he 
says  in  his  prenoe  that '  neither  labor,  pains,  nor  expense  has  been  spared  in 
tike  efifort  to  make  this  a  just  and  anthentio  history.     Among  other  authori- 
ties may  be  mentioned  Homers  Migr,  and  8ettlem%  L,  D.  Saints,  MS.,  32-3; 
Nebeier's  Early  Justice,  MS.,  3;  Woodruff's  Rem,,  MS.,  76;  Henry  W.  Big- 
ler^s  Diary  ^fa  Mormon  in  Cal\fomia,  MS.,  in  which  last  we  have  a  faithful 
sad  inter»tmg  record  of  the  Mormon  battalion  and  Mr  Bigler's  account  of 
the  discovery  of  gold  in  California.  The  Conquest  of  New  Mexico  and  Calif  or- 
MOT  an  Historical  and  Personal  Narrative,  by  P,  St.  Cfeorge  Coohe,  Brigadier 
and  Brevet  Mc^or-general  U.S,  A,,'S,Y,,  1878,  12mo,  sives  some  additional 
matter,  aa  do  the  journal  and  report  of  that  officer  in  u.  S,  Sen,  Doc.  No.  t, 
dOthCong.,  Special  Sees.,  and  in  Mouse  Ex.  Doc.,  dOth  Cong.,  1st  Sess.,  no.  41, 
Bp.  549-&.    Cooke,  it  will  be  remembered,  was  in  command  of  the  battalion. 
Items  have  also  been  gathered  from  U.  S.  House  Ex,  Doc.,  31st  Cong.,  1st 
Sess.,  no.  24,  p.  22;  Apostle  Wilford  Woodruff's  Speech,  in  Utah  Pioneers, 
33d  son.,  19-22;  Smiths  Rise,  Progress,  and  Travels,  8-11;  TuUidge's  Life  qf 
Brigham  Toung,  41-76;  Olshausen,  Qeseh.  de  Mor,,  142-4;  and  Kane's  The 
Mormons,  27-9.    Biographical  notices  of  some  of  the  members,  and  the  names 
of  the  women  who  accompanied  the  battalion,  are  g^ven  in  TuUidge's  Women, 
427,432,443-4. 

"In  the  Frontier  Guardian,  March  7,  1849,  is  a  notice  copied  from  the  St 
Joseph  Gazette,  stating  that  the  members  of  the  batta  ion  can  at  once  receive 
their  extra  pay  at  Fort  Leavenworth.  The  notice  i;  signed  by  Paymaster 
Hios  a  Bryant 
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unswerving  in  their  loyalty  to  the  United  States. 
While  all  this  carried  weight,  the  bounty  of  twenty 
thousand  dollars  was  no  insignificant  consideration, 
nor  the  hope  that  this  battalion  might  serve  as  van- 
guard to  Brigham's  host,  provided  he  carried  out  his 
partially  formed  purpose  to  settle  in  California. 

At  the  close  of  1846,  about  twelve  thousand  souls 
had  assembled  in  the  Mormon  camps,  a  portion  of 
them  being  yet  stationed  as  far  eastward  as  Garden 
Grove.  Of  the  rest  a  few  had  made  their  way 
to  some  Atlantic  port  and  taken  ship  for  Califor- 
nia; many  had  dispersed  throughout  the  counti-y, 
some  of  whom  were  now  gathering  at  the  ren- 
dezvous. Though  the  first  bands  that  crossed  the 
Mississippi  encountered  no  very  severe  hardships,  as 
I  have  said,  the  sufferings  of  those  who  set  forth  later 
have  few  paraUels,  even  among  the  pioneers,  who,  a 
year  or  two  afterward,  followed  their  track  westward 
in  search  of  gold.*^ 

Mount  Pisgah,  the  next  encampment  west  of  Grar- 
den  Grove,  was  on  the  middle  fork  of  Grand  River. 
Through  this  winter  of  1846-7,  which  was  one  of 
severest  struggle,  there  was  great  lack  of  food  and 
clothing.  They  could  not  go  on  because  they  had 
no  teams,  most  of  them  being  employed  in  bringing 
forward  the  emigration  from  the  Mississippi.     Many 

^^  Instance  the  experiences  of  Mrs  Richards,  Remini9cenees,  MS.,  passim. 
While  on  their  journey  toward  the  Missouri,  having  parted  from  her  husband 
who  was  about  starting  on  a  mission  to  England,  her  little  daughter  was  taken 
dangerously  ill,  and  the  mother  was  prematurely  confined  in  a  wagon  with  a 
son,  who  died  soon  after.  *Our  situation  was  pitiable;  I  had  no  suitable  food 
for  myself  or  my  child;  the  severe  rain  prevented  our  having  any  fire;  on 
the  third  day  we  resumed  our  journey,  in  ten  days  we  reached  Mt  Pisgah: 
my  little  girl  was  very  ill,  and  I  was  also.  We  continued  our  journey  till  we 
reached  my  mother  at  Cutler  Park,  and  here,  after  weeks  of  almost  increil- 
ible  suffering,  my  little  daughter  died.  A  few  days  previously  she  had  asked 
for  some  potato  soup,  the  first  thing  she  had  shown  any  desire  for  for  weeks, 
and  as  we  were  then  travelling,  we  came  in  sight  of  a  potato-field.     One  of  the 


sisters  eagerly  apked  for  a  single  potato.     A  rough  woman  impatiently  heard 

ELud  putting  her  hands  on  her  shoulders,  marched  n< 
of  the  house,  saying,  '*I  won't  give  or  sell  a  thing  to  one  of  you  damned  Mor- 


mons." I  turned  on  my  bed  and  wept,  as  I  heard  them  trying  to  comfort 
my  little  one  in  her  disappointment.  When  she  was  taken  from  me  I  only 
lived  because  I  could  not  die. ' 
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femilies  were  entirely  out  of  provisions,  and  their  des- 
titute neighbors  were  sorely  taxed.**     A  fatal  sick- 
ness swept  through  the  camp,  and  soon  there  were 
not  sufficient  persons  to  nurse  the  sick;   frequently 
burials  were  hastened  with  little  ceremony.     In  the 
spring  of  1847,  Lorenzo  Snow  was  made  president  of 
the  camp.     The  men  were  put  to  work  wherever  they 
could  get  it.     Seed  was  planted,  and  the  result  was 
enough  not  only  for  themselves,  but  they  were  enabled 
to  send   supplies  to  the   camp  at  CouncU  Bluffs." 
Snow  instituted  religious  ceremonies  and  amusements 
to  brighten  and  encourage  them.    He  describes  a  dance 
in  his  log  cabin,  where  clean  straw  was  spread  over 
the  ground  floor,  and  the  walls  draped  with  sheets. 
Turnips  were  scooped  out  and  in  them  were  placed 
lighted  candles,  which,  suspended  from  the  ceiling  of 
earth  and  cane,  or  fastened  on  the  walls,  imparted  a 
picturesque   effect.     Dancing,   speeches,   songs,   and 
recitations  varied   the   exercises,  which   opened   and 
closed  with  prayer. 

On  each  side  of  the  hills  where  now  stands  Council 
Bluffs  could  be  seen  the  white  canvas  tents  of  a  Mor- 
mon encampment,  from  which  arose  at  sunrise  the 
smoke  of  hundreds  of  fires.  After  the  morning  meal, 
the  men  employed  themselves  in  tending  herds,  in 
planting  grain  and  vegetables,  or  in  builaing  houses 
for  winter.  Many  of  them  were  excellent  craftsmen, 
and  could  fell  a  tree,, and  split  its  trunk  into  boards, 
scantling,  raUs,  posts,  or  whatever  were  needed,  as 

Bit  cannot  be  said  that  any  considerable  number  died  of  starvation. 
'Only  those  died  of  it  outright,'  says  Kane  in  ThA  Mormons^  *  who  fell  in  out- 
of-the-way  places  that  the  hand  of  brotherhood  could  not  reach . .  .If  but  part 
of  a  group  were  supplied  with  provisions,  the  whole  went  on  half  or  quarter 
ntioD.'  'Articles  oi  diet,  such  as  tea,  coffee,  susar,  with  every  species  of 
dothing,  were  eagerly  stored  up,  as  possibly  the  last  we  should  ever  see.  * 
BiviaCi  Ta^nwnies,  MS. ,  24.  *  When  starting  from  Nauvoo,  a  gentile  neigh- 
bor gave  me  a  pound  of  tea,  which  through  sickness  and  great  suffering  was 
abootaU  the  sustenance  I  had  for  some  tune.'  Mrs  Bicharda*  Bem,^  MS.,  20. 

"  'Futies  were  sent  to  the  gentile  settlements  to  look  for  work,  food,  and 
dothing,  and  elders  Dana  and  Campbell  collected  about  9600  from  the  rich 
gentiles  in  Ohio  and  elsewhere.'  Snow's  Biography ,  91. 
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readily  as  the  most  expert  backwoodsmen  of  their 

day.** 

jDurin^  the  summer  and  autumn  months  of  1846, 
the  Papillon  camp,  near  the  Little  Butterfly  River, 
in  common  with  the  others,  was  stricken  with  fever, 
and  with  a  scorbutic  disease  which  the  Mormons 
termed  the  black  canker.  In  the  autumn  drought,  the 
streams  that  discharge  into  the  Missouri  at  this  point 
are  often  little  better  than  open  sewers^  pestilential 
as  open  cesspools,  and  the  river,  having  lost  more  than 
half  its  volume,  flows  sluggishly  through  its  channel 
of  slime  and  sedge.  Of  the  baked  mud  on  either  bank 
is  formed  the  rich  soU  on  which  lay  the  encampments, 
the  site  beiug  called,  in  their  own  phrase,  Miseiy 
Bottom.  In  the  year  previous  the  Indians  in  this 
neighborhood  had  lost  one  ninth  of  their  number; 
and  now  that  the  earth  was  for  the  first  time  upturned 
by  the  plough,  the  exhalations  from  this  naik  and 
steaming  soil  were  redolent  of  disease  and  death. 

In  the  camp  nearest  to  Papillon  more  than  one 
third  of  the  company  lay  sick  at  the  beginning  of 
August;  elsewhere  matters  were  even  worse;  and  as 
the  season  advanced  there  were  in  some  of  the  en- 
campments not  one  who  escaped  the  fever,  the  few  who 
were  able  to  stagger  from  tent  to  tent  carrying  food 
and  water  to  their  comrades.  For  several  weeks  it 
was  impossible  to  dig  graves  quickly  enough  for  the 
burial  of  the  dead,^  and  one  might  see  in  the  open 
tents  the  wasted  forms  of  women  brushing  away  the 
flies  from  the  putrefying  corpses  of  their  children. 

Through  all  these  months  building  was  continually 
going  on  at  Winter  Quarters.^    The  axe  and  saw  were 

**  *  There  were  among  them  many  skilled  mechanics,  who  could  work  at  forge, 
loom,  or  turning-lathe.  A  Mormon  gunsmith  is  the  inventor  of  the  exoeUent 
repeating  rifle  toat  loads  by  slides  instead  of  cylinders;  and  one  of  the  neat- 
est finished  fire-arms  I  have  ever  seen  was  of  this  kind,  wrought  from  Bcnpa 
of  old  iron,  and  inlaid  with  the  silver  of  a  couple  of  half -dollars.'  Kernels  7%e 
MormoTis,  36. 

^  At  the  camp  situated  on  the  site  of  the  town  of  Florence,  there  were  over 
600  burials.  Kane*8  The  Mormons,  51. 

« *  Here  we  suffered  terribly  from  scurvy,  for  want  of  v^getablea.  I  was 
a  victim,  and  even  my  little  children  as  young  as  three  years  of  age.     The 
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incessantly  at  work  night  and  day.  It  was  a  city  of 
mud  and  logs ;  the  houses  had  puncheon  floors  and 
roofs  of  straw  and  dirt,  or  of  turf  and  willows;  they 
were  warm  and  not  unwholesome,  but  would  not  en- 
diire  the  thaw,  rain,  and  sunshine.^ 

There  was  a  camp  at  Cutler  Park  which  was  moved 
to  Winter  Quarters.  Great  difficulty  was  experi- 
enced in  getting  flour  and  meal;  a  little  grain  was 
ground  at  the  government  mill,  and  the  rest  was  ob- 
tained in  Missouri,  a  hundred  and  fifty  miles  distant.^ 
Brigham  kept  everybody  busy,  and  everything  was 
well  denized  and  systematically  executed.*^  Schools 
were  soon  established,  officers  of  the  church  appointed, 
and  men  sent  on  missions.  The  whole  machinery  was 
apparently  in  as  active  operation  as  it  had  been  at 
Nauvoo.     The  gathering  continued  through  the  sum- 

fint  relief  experienced  was  when  a  bag  of  potatoes  was  bronsht  in  from 
Miaaoori. .  .It  was  observed  that  those  who  had  milk  escaped  the  trouble.' 
Hone's  Miaratioiu,  MS.,  20. 

^ '  The  bmldings  were  generally  of  logs  from  12  to  18  feet  lonff,  a  few 
were  splits  and  miSe  from  lynn  and  cotton-wood  timber;  many  roots  were 
made  by  splitting  oak  timber  into  boards,  called  shf^es,  about  3  ft  long  and 
6  in.  wide,  and  kept  in  place  by  weights  and  poles;  others  were  maSe  of 
willows,  straw,  and  eartn,  about  a  foot  thick;  some  of  puncheon.  Many 
calnns  had  no  floors;  there  were  a  few  dugouts  on  the  sidehiUs — ^the  fire- 
place was  cut  out  at  the  upper  end.  The  ndge-pole  roof  was  supported  by 
two  u^ghts  in  the  centre  and  roofed  with  steaw  and  earth,  with  chimneys 
of  pnirie  sod.  The  doors  were  made  of  shakes,  with  wooden  hinses  and 
stnng  latch;  the  inside  of  the  log  houses  was  daubed  with  cloy;  a  few  had 
stoTea.'  Bist.  B.  Toung^  MS.,  18&,  634.  *  The  roofs  were  made  of  lo^  laid 
acroM  with  fla^  spread  over  them,  and  earth  spread  over  these.  This  was 
partial  protection  £rom  the  rain,  but  when  once  it  was  soaked  through  in  a 
heavy  stonn,  we  were  at  the  mercy  of  the  rain.'  Richards^  Rem, ,  MS. ,  27.  In 
Dec.  1846,  at  Winter  Quarters  there  were  '  538  log  houses  and  83  sod  houses, 
inhabited  by  3,483  souls,  of  whom  334  were  sick.*  Church  Chronology,  65. 

^  *  $8,000  was  sent  by  Whitney  to  St  Louis  to  purchase  stones  and  machin- 
ery for  flouring  mills;  and  through  A.  H.  Perkins  a  carding  machine  was 
ordered  from  Savannah.'  ffitt,  B.  Young,  MS.,  Aug.  30,  1846.  'Sugar  and 
coffee  were  16}  cts  per  lb.;  domestics  and  <»diooes  from  18  to  25  cts;  $3  a  cwt. 
for  flour,'  etc. ;  all  of  which  could  be  purchased  in  St  Louis  for  a  third  of  these 
rates.  These  prices  seemed  exorbitant  to  the  Mormons,  though  in  reality 
tfaey  were  not  unreasonable.  In  transporting  the  goods  from  St  Louis  later, 
foriage  became  so  high  and  prices  were  so  advanced  that  the  brethren  burst 
^oith:  'Woe  unto  you,  Missourians!  but  we  are  independent  of  them  and 
can  Uve  without  them,  for  we  have  thousands  of  cattle  left.' 

'  *At  a  meeting  of  the  council  July  14th,  it  was  voted  that  colonies  be 
•ataUished  on  the  east  side  of  the  river  to  put  in  buckwheat,  and  winter; 
that  a  fort  be  built  on  Grand  Island  and  a  settlement  made  there;  and  that 
Bishop  Miller  and  a  company  go  over  the  mountains.'  HitL  B,  Toung,  MS., 
18«,5a 
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mer,  but  it  was  deemed  inexpedient  to  move  forward 
that  year.  Some  twelve  hundred  cattle  were  herded 
on  the  rush  bottoms,  about  a  hundred  miles  up  the 
river. 

The  building  of  a  water  flouring  mill  was  in  process 
of  construct!  on,  and  Brigham  superintended  the  work. 
As  the  camp  journalist  writes:  "He  sleeps  with  one 
eye  open  and  one  foot  out  of  bed,  and  when  aDything 
is  wanted  he  is  on  hand."  The  tithing  collected  was 
distributed  among  the  destitute  at  Mount  Pisgah. 
To  the  gentiles  who  visited  their  camps  such  hospitality 
was  extended  as  their  means  permitted,  which  though 
often  scant  was  never  stinted. 

Within  the  camp  the  women  attended  not  only  to 
their  ordinary  household  duties,  but  were  busily  occu- 
pied spinning,  knitting,  making  leggings  from  deer  and 
elk  skins,  and  in  weaving  willow  baskets  for  market.*^ 
With  cheerfulness  and  courage  they  adapted  them- 
selves to  their  many  vicissitudes,  their  faith  in  their 
religion  never  swerving,  and  supported  by  it  to  a  pa- 
tient endurance  beyond  human  strength.  Most  of 
them  had  exchanged  their  household  treasures  and 
personal  effects,  even  to  their  table  and  bed  furniture, 
for  stores  of  maize  or  flour,  which  with  milk  were 
their  only  articles  of  diet.  As  evening  approached, 
the  tinkling  of  cattle  bells  announced  the  return  of  the 
men,  when  the  women  went  forth  to  meet  them,  and 
welcome  them  back  to  their  log  hut  and  frugal  meal. 
Then  a  little  later  all  sounds  were  hushed,  save  that  on 
the  still  night  arose  the  strains  of  the  evening  hymn 
and  the  murmur  of  the  evening  prayer,  the  day 
closing,  as  it  had  commenced,  with  a  supplication  for 
the  blessing  of  the  Almighty,  and  with  heartfelt 
thanksgiving  that  he  had  been  pleased  to  deliver  his 
people  from  the  hands  of  their  persecutors. 

During  the  latter  part  of  the  winter  and  toward 
the   early  spring  matters  assumed  a  brighter  looL 

'®  Several  loads  of  willow  baskets  were  manufactured.  HisL  B.  Young, 
MS.,  534. 
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New-year's  day  was  ushered  in  at  Winter  Quarters  by 
the  firing  of  cannon."  There  were  frequent  assem- 
blies for  dancin^^  and  in  February  several  picnics 
were  held.  In  inaugurating  these  festivities,  Brig- 
bam  told  the  people  he  would  show  them  how  to  go 
forth  in  the  dance  in  an  acceptable  manner  before  the 
Lord,''  and  to  the  sound  of  music  led  the  dance.  A 
picnic  lasting  for  three  days  was  also  given,  at  which 
three  hundred  of  the  poor  were  feasted." 

*>  The  thermometer  was  during  that  week  from  2*  to  8*  below  sero,  later 

ling  Beveral  dweee  lower. 

**  'I  then  knelt  down  and  prayed  to  God  in  behalf  of  the  meeting, . .  .and 
fedioited  the  meeting  and  hooae  to  the  Lord, . . .  and  led  forth  in  the  danoe.' 
HitL  B,  Tcmug,  MS.,  1847,  27.  In  an  address  Bri^ham  said:  <For  some 
WMb  peat  I  coald  not  wake  up  at  any  time  of  the  night  bat  I  heard  the  axe 
at  work, . .  .and  now  my  feelings  are,  dance  all  night  if  you  desire  to  do  so. '  p. 
48.  'The  "Silver  Greys  "  and  fi>Bctacled  dames, . .  .some  nearly  a  hundred 
TWf  old,. .  .dancing  like  ancient  Israel.*  p.  49. 

"  'I3iere  were  117  poor  adults, . . .  divided  into  three  wards . . .  Shortly  after 
loan  I  net  with  66  of  my  family,  including  my  adopted  children.'  Af.,  p.  63. 
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GAKP  NbaB  THB  MnBOUBI— PBKPAB^TIOHB  at  WiNTBB  QuABSKR8— I>BP!AB9- 

UBB  or  THB  PiovEXB  Bavd— Blkhobn  Bxnduvoub— Boutb  axd  Bou- 
TiNX— Ihoedbntb  of  Joubnet — ^Apfboagh  to  Zion — ^In  THB  CaMos — 
HoaiNNAl  HallxlujahI— E21TBT  nrro  thb  Vallbt  of  thb  Gbbat 
Sai;t  Lakb — Plouohino  Aim  Plantikgi — ^Pbatino  and  Pbaiszbo— Siib 
FOB  A  Orrr  Chosbv— Teicplb  Block  Sblxotkd— Rbtubn  of  Oomfahibs 
TO  Winter  Quabtebs— Thbib  Mektino  with  thb  WBnnrABi>-BOUHD 
—General  Bpibtlb  of  thb  Twelve. 

In  the  spring  of  1847  we  find  the  saints  still  in  camp 
in  the  vicinity  of  the  Missouri.  Considering  what 
they  had  been  called  upon  to  undergo,  they  were  in 
good  health  and  spirits.  There  is  nothing  like  the 
spiritual  in  man  to  stimulate  and  sustain  the  physi- 
cal; and  this  result  is  equally  accomplished  by  the 
most  exalted  piety  of  the  true  believer,  or  by  the 
most  stupid  fanaticism  or  barbaric  ignorance;  for 
all  of  us  are  true  believers,  in  our  own  eyea  There 
is  nothing  like  religion  to  sustain,  bear  up,  and  carry 
men  along  under  trying  circumstances.  They  make 
of  it  a  fight;  and  they  are  determined  that  the  world, 
the  flesh,  and  the  devil  shall  not  conquer. 

In  the  present  instance  it  was  of  course  a  miracle 
in  their  eyes  that  so  many  of  their  number  were  pre- 
served; it  was  to  this  belief,  and  to  the  superhuman 
skill  and  wisdom  of  their  leader,  and  partly  to  their 
own  concert  of  action,  that  their  preservation  was  due. 

Frequent  meetings  had  been  held  by  the  council  to 
consider  plans  for  fiirther  explorations  by  a  pioneer 
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band.^  A  call  was  made  for  volunteers  of  young  and 
able-bodied  men,  and  in  April  a  company  was  or- 
gamzed.  with  Brigham  Young  as  Ueutenant-general. 
Stephan  Markham  colonel,  John  Pack  major,  and 
fourteen  captains.  The  company  consisted  of  143 
persons,  including  three  women,  wives  of  Bri^am 
X  oung,  Lorenzo  x  oung,  and  Heber  C.  Kimball.  They 
had  73  wagons  drawn  by  horses  and  mules,  and  loaded 
chiefljr  with  grain  and  farming  implements,'  and  with 
provisions  which  were  expected  to  last  them  for  the 
return  journey. 

Early  in  April  a  detachment  moved  out  of  Winter 
Quarters  for  the  rendezvous  on  the  Elkhorn,  and  on 
the  14th  the  pioneer  band,  accompanied  by  eight  mem- 
bers of  the  council,'  began  the  long  journey  westward 
in  search  of  a  site  for  their  new  Zion.  If  none  were 
found,  they  were  to  plant  crops  and  establish  a  settle- 
ment at  some  suitable  spot  which  might  serve  as  a 
base  for  future  explorations.* 

The  route  was  along  the  north  branch  of  the  Platte, 
and  for  more  than  500  miles  the  country  was  bare  of 

'The  oetegon  hoiue  of  Dr  mchardB  in  which  the  council  met  is  described 
as  a  qneer-looki^  thing,  much  resembling  a  New  England  potato-heap  in 
time  <n  frost.  '  (x^nncil  voted  a  load  of  wood  for  each  day  tney  met  in  his 
Iktom.*  ffuL  B.  Taung,  MS.,  1847,  2. 

>  Wbodrt^  Joumai,  MS.,  Apr.  17.  1847. 

'John  Taylor,  Parley  Pratt,  and  Orson  Hyde  were  engaged  in  missionary 
vwk  abroad.  Prates  AiOMog.,  383. 

*The  impression  was  that  tiiey  would  reach  as  soon  as  possible  'the  foot  of 
tibe  moantains  somewhere  in  the  region  of  the  Yellowstone  Biver,  perhaps  at 
the  fork  cf  Toogue  River,  say  2  days'  ride  north  of  the  Oregon  road,  and  a 
week's  travel  west  of  Ft  Laramie. .  .1  informed  Bishop  Miller  that  when  we 
moved  henoe  it  wonld  be  to  tiie  great  basin.'  Hiat,  B,  Toung,  MS.,  79.  "No 
one  knew  whither  they  were  going,  not  even  the  leaders.  'We  have  learned 
by  letter  to  Elder  G.  D.  Watt  that  a  company  left  ConncU  Blufb  for  the 
moantains  on  the  12th  of  April  to  seek  a  location  for  a  stake  in  Zion.'  MU- 
lemikd  £Uar,  iz.  235.  '  The  pioneers  started  for  the  moantains  to  seek  ont  a 
TCSting-plaoe  for  the  saints.'  Brown's  TesUmanies/or  the  Truth,  26.  In  NUea* 
Agister,  hadL  206  (May  29,  1847),  we  read:  'Their  intention  is  to  proceed  as 
£nr  88  possible  up  to  the  period  of  necessary  planting-time,  when  they  will 
stop  and  commence  a  crop.  The  leaders  will  make  but  a  short  delay  at  this 
Dcnnt,  and  will  proceed  over  into  California  and  communicate  with  or  loin  the 
msbanded  forces  of  the  Mormon  battalion,  whose  period  of  service  will  expire 
about  the  Ist  of  Joly  next. '  '  When  President  Young  was  questioned  by  any 
ni  the  pianeen  aa  to  the  definite  point  of  our  destination,  aU  he  could  say  to 
them  was,  that  he  would  know  it  when  he  should  see  it.'  Erastus  Snow,  in 
Utah Pkmeers,  SSd  cum,,  44. 
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TegetatioD.  Housed  by  the  call  of  the  bugle  at  five 
o'clock  iu  the  morning,  they  assembled  for  prayers; 
then  they  breakfasted,  and  upon  a  second  call  of  the 
bogle  at  seven  o'clock  they  started,  and  travelled 
about  twenty  miles  for  the  day.  At  night  the  note 
of  the  bugle  sent  each  to  bis  own  wagon  to  prayers 
and  at  nine  o'clock  to  bed.  They  rested  on  Sunday, 
giving  up  the  day  to  fasting  and  prayer.  They  were 
careful  in  marching  to  preserve  order,  with  loaded  guns 
and  powder-horn  ready.  And  the  better  to  present  a 
compact  front,  the  wagons  were  kept  well  together, 
usually  two  abreast  where  the  ground  would  permit, 
and  the  men  were  required  to  walk  by  the  wagons. 
They  felled  cotton-wood  trees  for  their  horses  and 
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cattle  to  browse  upon,  and  at  last  were  obliged  to  feed 
them  from  the  grain,  flour,  and  biscuit  they  carried, 
subsisting  meanwhile  themselves  on  game  and  fish. 
In  the  valley  of  the  Platte  roamed  such  vast  herds  of 
buffaloes  that  it  was  often  necessary  to  send  parties  in 
advance  and  clear  the  road  before  the  teams  could 
pass.  At  night  the  wagons  would  be  drawn  up  in  a 
semicircle  on  the  bank,  the  river  forming  a  defence 
upon  one  side.  The  tongues  of  the  w^ons  were  on 
the  outside,  and  a  fore  wheel  of  each  was  placed 
gainst  the  hind  wheel  of  the  wagon  before  it;  all  the 
horses  and  cattle  were  brought  inside  of  the  en- 
closure.    The  corral  thus  formed  was  oblong,  with  an 
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opening  at  either  end,  where  was  stationed  a  guard. 
The  tents  were  pitched  outside  of  the  corral.*^ 

In  crossing  the  Loup  River  on  the  24th,  they  used 
a  leathern  boat  made  for  this  expedition,  and  called 
The  Revenue  Cutter,  On  the  4th  of  May  letters  were 
sent  back  to  Winter  Quarters  by  a  trader  named 
Charles  Beaumont.  On  the  22d  they  encamped  at 
Ancient  Bluff  Buins.  Here  the  spirits  of  the  people 
reached  such   high  hUarity  that  their  commanding 


J^^ 
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officer  was  obliged  to  rebuke  them,  whereupon  all 
covenanted  to  humble  themselves.^ 

Early  in  June  they  reached  the  Black  Hills  by  way 
of  Fort  Laramie.^     Here  they  rested  for  two  or  three 

*  Woodrvff^s  Journal,  MS.,  April  19, 1847.  On  May  4th  they  'established 
a  posi-offioe  and  guide  system  tor  the  benefit  of  the  next  camp  following. 
mrj  ten  miles. .  .we  pat  np  a  gnide-board.' 

**I  have  told  the  few  who  did  not  belong  to  the  church  that  they  were 
not  at  liberty  to  introduce  cards,  dancing,  or  iniquity  of  any  description.' 
Hid.  B,  Young,  MS.,  1847,  90. 

^  Fort  John,  or  Laramie,  was  occupied  by  *  James  Bordeaux  and  about 
eighteen  French  half-breeds  and  a  few  Sioux. .  .There  had  been  no  rain  for 
tM  last  two  years. .  .Two  or  three  of  us  visited  Mr  Bordeaux  at  the  fort. 
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weeks  to  build  ferry-boats  and  recruit  their  animals. 
Grass  was  now  plentiful;  most  of  the  brethren  de- 
pended upon  their  rifles  for  food,  and  after  having 
prepared  sufficient  dried  meat  for  the  rest  of  the  jour- 
ney, they  continued  on  their  way. 

No  sooner  had  they  crossed  the  river  than  a  horse- 
man, who  had  followed  their  traU  from  Laramie,  rode 
up  and  begged  them  to  halt,  as  near  by  was  a  large 
company  bound  for  Oregon,  for  which  he  asked  con- 
veyance over  the  stream.  The  pioneers  consented, 
stipulating  that  they  should  receive  payment  in  pro- 
visions. Other  parties  following,  the  larder  of  the 
saints  was  replenished.® 

Travelling  rapidly,  and  a  little  to  the  south  of  what 
was  known  as  the  Oregon  track/  the  Mormons  ar- 
rived at  South  Pass  in  the  latter  part  of  June,  about 
the  time  when  the  tide  of  emigration  usually  passed 
the  Missouri.  Thence  skirting  the  Colorado  desert 
and  reaching  the  Green  River  country,  the  monotony 
was  broken.  Here  the  brethren  were  met  by  Elder 
Brannan,  who  had  sailed  from  New  York  for  Califor- 
nia in  the  ship  Brooklyn^  the  previous  February,  with 
238  saints,  as  before  mentioned.  He  reported  that 
they  were  all  busy  making  farms  and  raising  grain  on 
the  San  Joaquin  Kiver.^^    As  several  of  the  present 

We  paid  him  $15  for  the  use  of  his  ferry-boat.  Mr  Bordeaux  aaid  that  this 
was  the  moet  ciyil  and  best-behaved  compaay  that  had  ever  passed  the  fort' 
/(£.,  MS.,  1847,91. 

"  Snow,  in  Utah  Pioneera^  44.  '  Oapt.  Grover  and  eight  others  of  the  pion- 
eers were  left  at  North  Platte  ferry  and  ford  to  ferry  the  companies  that 
should  arrive,  and  especially  to  ferry  the  emigration  from  Winter  Qnarterm.' 
ffist,  B.  Totmg,  MS.,  1847. 

* '  Making  a  new  road  for  a  majority  of  more  than  one  thousand  miles 
westward^  they  arrived  at  the  great  basin  in  the  latter  part  of  July.'  CfenenU 
Epistle  of  the  TuWt«,  in  MiUennial  Star,  z.  82.  *He  [Briffham]  and  the  com- 
pany arrived  on  the  24th  of  Julv,  having  sought  out  ana  made  a  new  road 
650  miles,  and  followed  a  trappers  trail  nearly  400  miles.  Smithes  jSue,  Prog^ 
res8,  and  Traoda,  16;  see  also  TuUidge^a  Hfe  of  Young,  161.  Remy  says  that 
an  odometer  was  attached  to  a  wheel  of  one  of  the  wagons,  and  careful  notes 
taken  of  the  distances.  Jour,  to  O,  8,  L.  CUy^  i.  43^.  'As  I  remember, 
there  was  no  trail  after  leaving  Laramie,  goinff  over  the  Black  Hills,  except 
very  rarely.  For  a  short  distfmce  before  reaching  the  Sweetwater,  we  saw  a 
wagon  track;  it  was  a  great  surprise  and  a  great  curiosity.'  J7M.  B,  Tcwng^ 
MS.,  1848,  7. 

^^Hist,  B,  Young,  MS.,  1847,  95;  TuUidge's  Life  qf  Yoimgt  IM. 
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oompany  were  ill  with  mountain  fever,  they  encamped 
for  a  few  days.  Thirteen  battalion  brethren  who  were 
out  searching  for  stolen  cattle  now  surprised  thera, 
and  Brigham  led  in  three  hearty  cheers."  Again  en 
route,  passing  through  the  Green  River  country,  they 
reached  Fort  Bridger.  Soon  after  leaving  this  point 
the  real  diflSculties  of  the  journey  commenced.  Lied, 
as  the  saints  relate,  only  by  the  inspiration  of  the 
Almighty,**  Brigham  and  his  band  crossed  the  rugged 
spurs  of  the  Uintah  range,  now  following  the  rocky 
bed  of  a  mountain  torrent,  and  now  cleaving  their 
way  through  dense  and  gnarled  timber  until  they 
arrived  at  Echo  Gallon,  near  the  eastern  slope  of  the 
Wasatch  Mountains,  where  for  a  brief  space  the  main 
body  rested,  the  president  and  many  others  being 
attacked  with  mountain  fever. ^' 
Impatient  of  the  delay,  Brigham,  after  a  formal 

^'I  exclaimed,  "Homma!  hoeanDal  give  jrlory  to  God  and  the  lamb, 
amen!"  in  which  they  all  joined.'  Hist,  B,  Young,  MS.,  1847,  06.  'Left 
Phineas  Young  and  four  others,  who  had  volnnteered  to  return  to  guide  the 
mmugcants.* 

^SniUh't  Riae^  ProgrtMy  and  Travels,  16.     '  For,'  says  the  author,  'no  one 
knew  anything  of  the  country. '    Snow,  in  Utah  Pioneers,  SSd  ann. ,  44,  remarks: 
'The  president  said  we  were  to  travel  *'the  way  the  spirit  of  the  Lord  should 
direct  us."'    Snow  states  that  James  Bridger,  who  had  a  trading  post  which 
stiU  hean  the  name  of  Fort  Bridger,  when  he  met  the  president  on  the  Big 
Sandy  River  ahout  the  last  of  June,  and  learned  that  his  destination  was  the 
^nlle^  of  Great  Salt  Lake,  offered  91,000  for  the  first  ear  of  com  raised  there. 
'Wait  a  little,'  said  the  president,  'and  we  will  show  you.'    Again,  on  p.  45  be 
says  that,  being  encamped  on  what  is  now  known  as  Tar  Springs,  the  pioneers 
were  met  by  a  mountaineer  named  Goodyear,  who  had  wintered  on  the  site  of 
the  present  city  of  Ogden,  after  planting  crain  and  vegetables  in  the  valley,  but 
with  meagre  results.     The  mountaineer  s  report  was  very  diBCOuraging,  but 
to  him  also  Brigham  replied,  'Give  us  time  and  we  will  show  you.'    There  is 
no  evidence  that  as  yet  the  president  knew  anything  about  the  Salt  Lake 
Valley  except  what  he  heard  from  Bridger  and  Goodyear,  or  had  gleaned 
from  the  reports  of  Fremont's  expedition.     'On  the  15th  of  June  met  James 
H.  Grieve,  Wm  Tucker,  James  Woodrie,  James  Bouvoir,  and  six  other  French- 
men, from  whom  we  learned  that  Mr  Bridffer  was  located  about  300  miles 
west,  that  the  moimtaineers  could  ride  to  Salt  Lake  from  Fort  Bridger  in  two 
days,  aod  that  the  Utah  country  was  beautiful.'  Hist.  B.  Young,  MS.,  1847, 
92.    *  Half-mile  west  of  Fort  Bridger  some  traded  for  buckskins,  their  cloth- 
mc  bemg  worn  out.'  Id,,  07.     Note  also  the  following:  'Met  Gapt.  Bridger, 
vho  said  he  was  ashamed  of  Fremont's  map  of  this  country.     Bridger  con- 
itdered  it  imprudent  to  bring  a  large  population  iuto  the  great  basin  until  it 
vas  ascertained  that  grain  could  l^  raised. ' 

^  'We  haul  to  stop  at  Yellow  Creek  and  again  at  the  head  of  Echo  Cafion, 
■topping  and  travellmg  as  the  sick  were  able  to  endure  the  journey,  until  we 
nached  the  Weber  at  the  mouth  of  Echo  Cafion,  and  struck  our  camp  a  few 
niiks  below  the  nresent  railroad  station.'  Utah  Pioneers,  SSd  ann,,  45. 
Hvr.  Vtam.    17 
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meeting,  directed  Orson  Pratt"  to  take  the  strong- 
est of  their  number  and  cut  through  the  mountains 
into  the  valley,  making  roads  and  bridges  as  they 
went  After  crossing  what  were  designated  as  Big 
and  Little  mountains,  the  party,  consisting  of  some 
forty-two  men  having  twenty-three  wagons,  encamped 
in  Emigration  Canon.^ 

Thus  the  saints  are  reaching  their  resting-place. 
Their  new  Zion  is  near  at  hand;  how  near,  they  are 
as  yet  all  unaware.  But  their  prophet  has  spoken ; 
their  way  is  plain;  and  the  spot  for  them  prepared 
from  the  foundation  of  the  earth  will  presently  be 
pointed  out  to  them.  The  great  continental  chain  is 
penetrated.  In  the  heart  of  America  they  are  now 
upon  the  border  of  a  new  holy  land,  with  its  Desert 

^* '  Voted,  that  Onon  Pratt  take  charge  of  an  expedition  to  go  on  and  make 
a  road  down  the  Weber  River.*  IJist,  B,  Young,  MS.,  1847,  97.  O.  Pratt  was 
appointed  to  take  23  wagons  and  42  men,  and  precede  tiie  main  company. 
Church  Chron.^  65.  Erastos  Snow  saye,  in  a  discourse  on  the  Utah  pioneers, 
delivered  in  the  tabernacle  July  25,  1880:  '  I  well  remember,  aa  we  called  at 
the  wagon  to  bid  the  president  good-by,  Brother  Willard  Richards. .  .asking 
if  he  had  any  counsel  to  give  to  guide  our  movements. .  .Resting  his  elbow 
on  the  pillow  with  his  head  in  his  hand,  he  spoke  feebly, ..."  My  impressions 
are,"  said  he,  '*that  when  you  emerge  from  the  mountains  into  the  open 
country  you  bear  to  the  northward,  and  stop  at  the  first  oonvenient  place  for 
putting  in  your  seed." ' 

*^  'The  emigration  route  previous  to  1847  was  via  Laramie  through  South 
Pass  to  Big  Ssmdy  River.  Then  to  avoid  a  desert  stretch,  down  the  Big 
Sandy  to  its  junction  with  Green  River,  and  across,  then  up  Black's  Fork  to 
lunction  with  Ham*s  Fork,  and  thence  up  Black's  Fork  to  Fort  Bridger.  The 
Mormons  here  took  the  road  made  by  Hastings  sad  the  Donner  company  in 
1846,  bearing  almost  due  west,  crossing  Bear  River,  down  Echo  Cafion  to 
junction  with  the  Weber.  The  Mormons  here  chose  the  Donner  tnul,  whi<^ 
passed  up  the  Weber  southerly  from  Echo  about  twelve  miles,  then  westerly 
mto  Parley's  Park,  then  across  the  hills  northerly  to  the  head  of  Emigratioo 
Cafion,  then  into  the  valley.  As  the  Donner  company  had  passed  over  this 
route  more  recently  than  any  other,  it  seems  to  have  been  followed  as 
probably  the  beet,  and  was  usually  travelled  for  many  years.  In  1847,  when 
the  Mormons  entered  the  valley,  tiiere  were  three  wagon  routes  into  it.  The 
first,  down  Bear  River  from  Soda  Springs,  through  Ca^e  Valley — C^t.  Bart- 
lett's  route  in  1841,  followed  by  Fremont  in  1843;  the  second,  Hastings' 
California  emigration  through  Echo  and  Weber  cafions  in  1846;  and  the  tiiird, 
the  Donner  route  of  1846,  described.  The  Monnons  found  a  plain  road  into 
a  fertile,  unoccupied  country;. .  .its  isolation  alone  was  the  caose  of  its  non- 
occupation.'  McBride'a  Route  of  the  Mormons,  MS.  This  manuscript,  to 
whicn  among  other  favors  I  am  indebted  to  Jud^  McBride,  throws  fresh 
light  on  the  question  of  passes  and  routes  in  early  times.  The  author,  one  of 
the  first  to  enter  Utah,  was  second  to  none  in  ability  and  positioa  at  a  later 
period* 
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and  Dead  Sea,  its  River  Jordaa,  Mount  of  Olives,  and 
Gallilee  Lake,  and  a  hundred  other  features  of  its 
prototype  of  A^ia. 

Through  the  western  base  of  the  mountains  extends 
the  cafiou,  the  two  sides  of  which  are  serrated  by  a 
narrow  stream,  which  along  the  last  five  miles  flings 
itself  fi-ooi  one  side  to  the  other  a  score  or  two  of 
times,  in  places  tumbling  over  bowlders,  again  quietly 
threading  its  way  over  a  pebbly  bottom,  but  every- 
where cutting  up  the  narrow  and  rugged  gorge  so  as 
to  make  it  most  difficult  and  dangerous  of  passage. 

The  primeval  silence  is  now  broken;  the  primeval 
Bongs  are  now  disturbed  by  sounds  strange  to  the 
surrounding  hills,  accustomed  only  to  the  music  of 
running^  water  and  the  notes  of  birds  and  wild  beasts. 
There  is  the  rumbling  of  the  caravan  as  it  comes 
slowly  picking  its  way  down  the  dark  ravine,  the 
tramping  of  the  horses  upon  the  hard  ground,  and  the 
grinding  of  the  wheels  among  the  rocks  as  they  plunge 
down  one  bank  and  climb  another,  or  thread  their  way 
along  the  narrow  ledge  overhanging  an  abyss,  the 
songs  of  Israel  meanwhile  being  heard,  and  midst  the 
cracking  of  whips  the  shouts  now  and  then  breaking 
forth  of  a  leader  in  Israel  awe-struck  by  the  grandeur 
of  the  scene,  "Hosanna  to  the  Lord!  hosanna  to  the 
creator  of  all  I  hallelujah!  hallelujah  I" 

Emerging  from  the  ravine  upon  a  bench  or  terrace, 
they  behold  the  lighted  valley,  the  land  of  promise, 
the  place  of  long  seeking  which  shall  prove  a  place  nf 
rest,  a  spot  whereon  to  plant  the  new  Jerusalem,  a 
spot  of  rare  and  sacred  beauty.  Behind  them  and 
on  either  hand  majestic  mountains  rear  their  proud 
fronts  heavenward,  while  far  before  them  the  vista 
opens.  Over  the  broad  plain,  through  the  clear  thin 
air,  bathed  in  purple  sunlight,  are  seen  the  bright 
waters  of  the  lake,  dotted  with  islands  and  bordered 
by  glistening  sands,  the  winding  river,  and  aloni 
.the  creek  the  broad  patches  of  green  cane  which  lool 
like  waving   corn.     Kaising  their  hats  in  reverence 
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from  their  heads,  again  hosannas  burst  from  their  lips, 
while  praise  to  the  most  high  ascends  firom  grateful 
hearts. 

It  was  near  this  terrace,  being  in  fact  a  mile  and  a 
half  up  the  cafkon,  that  Orson  Pratt  and  Erastus 
Snow,  with  their  detachment  of  pioneers,  encamped 
on  the  20th  of  July,  1847.  Next  day,  the  ever-mem- 
orable 21st,  to  reach  this  bench,  whence  was  viewed 
with  such  marvellous  effect  the  warm,  pulsating  pano- 
rama before  them,  Pratt  and  Snow  crept  on  their 
hands  and  knees,  warned  by  the  occasional  rattle  of  a 
snake,  through  the  thick  underbrush  which  lined  the 
south  side  of  the  mountain  and  filled  the  cafion's 
mouth,  leaving  their  companions  on  the  other  side  of 
the  brush.  After  drinking  in  the  scene  to  the  satis- 
faction of  their  souls,  they  descended  to  the  open 
plain,  Snow  on  horseback,  with  his  coat  thrown  loosely 
upon  his  saddle,  and  Pratt  on  foot.  They  journeyed 
westward  three  miles,  when  Snow  missing  his  coat 
turned  back,  and  Pratt  continued  alone.  After  trav- 
ersing the  site  of  the  present  city,  and  standing  where 
later  was  temple  block,  he  rejoined  his  comrade  at  the 
mouth  of  the  canon.  Together  they  then  returned  to 
camp  late  in  the  evening:  and  told  of  their  discoveries. 

The  following  morning  the  advance  company,  com- 
posed  of  Orson  Pratt,  George  A.  Smith,^'  and  seven 
others,  entered  the  valley  and  encamped  on  the  bank 
of  Cailon  Creek.  They  explored  the  valley  toward 
the  lake,  and  about  three  miles  from  the  camp  found 
two  fine  streams  with  stony  bottoms,  whose  banks 
promised  sufficient  pasturage.  Proceeding  northward, 
they  found  hot  springs  at  the  base  of  the  mountain 
spur.  Upon  their  return  they  were  greeted  by  the 
working  camp  five  miles  from  the  mouth  of  the  cafion, 
at  what  was  subsequently  known  as  Parley  CaAon 

^'  Qeo.  A.  Smith  says  in  his  autobiography  that  on  this  Journey  he  walked 
1,700  miles  and  rode  some  800  miles  on  horseback.  He  had  25  Ibe  of  floor, 
which  he  used  by  the  cupful  for  those  who  were  ill;  for  six  weeka  he  waa 
without  bread,  and  like  the  rest  of  the  company,  lived  on  boffiilo  meat  and 
other  game. 
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creek.^  On  the  23d  the  camp  moved  some  two  or 
three  miles  north  ward,  the  site  chosen  being  near  the 
two  or  three  dwarf  cotton- woods,^*  which  were  the  only 
tr«e8  within  sight,  and  od  the  ba^k  of  a  stream  of  pu/e 
vater  now  termed  City  Creek,  overgrown  with  high 
grass  and  willows.  Pratt  called  the  men  together, 
dedicated  the  land  to  the  Lord,  and  prayed  for  his 
blessing  on  the  seeds  aboat  to  be  planted  and  on  the 
labors  of  the  saints.  Before  noon  a  committee  re- 
turned a  report  that  they  had  staked  off  land  suitable 
for  crops;  that  the  soil  was  friable,  and  composed 
of  loam  and  gravel.  The  first  furrow  was  thereupon 
turned  by  William  Carter,  and  through  the  afternoon 
three  ploughs  and  one  harrow  were  at  work.  A  dam 
was  commenced  and  trenches  cut  to  convey  water  to 
the  fields.  Toward  evening  their  energetic  labors 
were  interrupted  by  a  thunder-storm.^  The  ground 
was  so  dry  that  they  found  it  necessary  to  irrigate  it 
before  ploughing,  some  ploughs  having  been  broken ; 
and  it  was  not  until  after  the  arrival  of  Brigham  that 
pJantine  was  begun. 

^  The  coming  ?f  the  leader  had  been  impatiently 

awaited,  although  in  their  ambition  to  have  as  much 

as  possible  accomplished,  the  time  quickly  passed. 

Brigham  was  slowly  following  with  the  remainder  of 

the  company,  and  was  still  so  weak  as  to  be  obliged 

to  be  carried  on  a  bed  in  Wilford  Wordruff's  carriai^fe. 

As  they  reached  a  point  on  Big  Mountain  where  the 

view  was  unbroken,  the  carriage  was   turned  into 

proper  position,  and  Brigham  arose  from  his  bed  and 

surveyed  the  country.     He  says:  "The  spirit  of  light 

rested  upon  me  and  hovered  over  the  valley,  and  I 

felt  that  there  the  saints  would  find  protection  and 

"Fariey  was  alw&ys  qmte  popular  among  the  brethren,  though  his  judg- 
■Kot  WM  not  alwaVB  the  beet 

^  'My  poor  mother  was  heart-broken  because  there  were  no  trees  to  be  seen; 
I  don't  remember  a  tree  that  conld  be  called  a  tree.'  Clara  Young^s  Experi' 

OKeit  MS,  5. 

"  *Jaly  23d,  96*  Fah.  A  company  commenced  mowing  the  grass  and  pre> 
psiiotga  tomip-patch.'  Hkt,  B.  Young,  MS.,  1847,  09. 
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safety.***  Woodruff  in  describing  the  scene  says  of 
Brigham:  ''He  was  enwrapped  in  vision  for  several 
minutes.  He  had  seen  the  valley  before  in  vision, 
and  upon  this  occasion  he  saw  the  future  glory  of 
Zion.  •  .planted  in  the  valley."*^  Then  Bri^am  said: 
''  It  is  enough.  This  is  the  right  place.  Drive  on." 
Toward  noon  on  the  24th  they  reached  the  encamp- 
ment. Potatoes  were  planted  in  a  five-acre  patch  of 
ploughed  ground,  and  a  little  early  com.^ 

Their  first  impressions  of  the  vaUey,  Lorenzo  Young, 
says,  were  most  disheartening.**  But  for  the  two  or 
three  cotton-wood  trees,  not  a  green  thing  was  in  sight 
And  yet  Brigham  speaks  almost  pathetically  of  the 
destruction  of  the  willows  and  wild  roses  growing 
thickly  on  the  two  branches  of  City  Creek,  destroyed 
because  the  channels  must  be  changed,  and  leaving 
nothing  to  vary  the  scenery  but  rugged  mountains, 
the  sage  bush,  and  the  sunflower.  The  ground  was 
covered  with  millions  of  black  crickets  which  the 
Indians  were  harvesting  for  their  winter  food.**  An 
unusual  number  of  natives  had  assembled  for  this  pur- 
pose, and  after  dinner  gathered  about  the  new-comers, 
evincing  great  curiosity  as  to  their  plans. 

Lumber  was  made  in  the  cafLons,  or  from  logs  drawn 
thence,  with  whip-saws,  through  the  entire  winter; 

»Hid.  B.  Young,  MS.,  1847,  99. 

"  Woodruff,  in  UtahPwneera,  1880, 28.  See  also  WoodruJTs  Journal,  MS.; 
Cltira  Young^B  Experiences^  MS.;  Utah  Early  Beeord,  MS.;  Pioneer  Women, 
MS.;  Taylor's  Rem,,  MS. 

^ '  I  had  brought  a  bushel  of  potatoes  with  me,  and  I  resolved  that  I  would 
neither  eat  nor  drink  until  I  haa  planted  them.'  Woodruff^  in  Utah  Pioneers, 
1880,  23.  *  I  planted  the  fint  potato. .  .in  Salt  Lake  Valley,'  says  Geow  A. 
Smith  in  his  autobiography. 

''Mrs  Clara  Decker  Young  speaks  of  the  distress  she  suffered  at  leaying 
Winter  Quarters,  where  there  were  so  many  people  and  life  so  social ;  bat  thai 
when  she  finally  reached  her  destination  she  was  satisfied.  *It  didn't  look 
so  dreary  to  me  as  to  the  other  two  ladies.  They  were  terribly  disappointed 
because  there  were  no  trees,  and  to  them  there  was  soch  a  sense  of  dosolatioa 
and  loneliness.'  Experience  of  a  Pioneer  Woman,  MS.,  5. 

'*  *  The  Indians  made  a  corral  twelve  or  fifteen  feet  squai«,  fenced  about 
with  sage  brush  and  grease- wood,  and  with  branches  of  the  same  drove  them 
into  the  enclosure.  Then  they  set  fire  to  the  brush  fence,  and  going  amongst 
them,  drove  them  into  the  fire.  Afterward  they  took  them  up  by  the  thou- 
sand, rubbed  off  their  wings  and  legs,  and  after  two  or  three  uays  separated 
the  meat,  which  was,  I  should  think,  an  ounce  or  half  an  ounce  of  fat  to  each 
cricket.'  Early  Experiences  of  Lorenzo  Young,  MS.,  4. 
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afterward,  on  account  of  alarm  at  the  appareut  scarcity 
of  timber,  restrictions  were  put  upon  the  manner  of 
catting  and  quantity  used.  Certain  fines  were  im- 
posed as  a  penalty  for  disobedience;  for  fuel  only  dead 
timber  was  allowed,  and  w^hile  there  was  sufficient, 
the  restraint  excited  some  opposition.^ 

The  next  day  was  the  sabbath;  and  as  had  been 
the  custom  at  Nauvoo,  two  services  were  held,  George 
A.  Smith,  followed  by  Heber  C.  Kimball  and  Ezra 
T.  Benson,  preaching  the  first  sermon,  and  in  the 
afternoon  the  meeting  was  addressed  by  Wilford 
Woodruff,  Orson  Pratt,  and  Willard  Richards.  One 
cause  for  thankfulness  was  that  not  a  man  or  an  ani- 
mal had  died  on  the  journey.  The  sacrament  was 
administered,  and  before  dismissing  the  saints,  the. 
president  bade  them  refrain  from  labor,  hunting,  or 
fishing.  "  You  must  keep  the  commandments  of  God," 
he  said,'' or  not  dwell  with  us;  and  no  man  shall  buy 
or  sell  land,  but  all  shall  have  what  they  can  cultivate 
free,  and  no  man  shall  possess  that  which  is  not  his 


own." 


On  the  27th,^  the  president,  the  apostles,  and  six 
others  crossed  a  river  which  was  afterward  found  to 
be  the  outlet  of  Utah  Lake,  and  thence  walked  dry- 
shod  over  ground  subsequently  covered  by  ten  feet  of 
Tvater  to  Black  Rock,  where  all  bathed  m  the  lake, 
Brigham  being  the  first  to  enter  it.*^  The  party  re- 
turned to  camp  on  the  following  day,  when  a  council 
was  held,  after  which  the  members  walked  to  a  spot 
midway  between  the  north  and  south  forks  of  a 
neighboring  creek,  where  Brigham  stopped,  and  strik- 
ing the  ground  with  his  cane,  exclaimed,  ''  Here  will 

* '  Tftylor  And  Pratt  took  the  lead ;  throngh  them  this  mnderatanding  about 
the  timber  oecnived.'  Nebeker'9  Early  JuMiee,  MS.,  4. 

"  On  Monday,  the  26th,  the  president  and  hU  apoatlea  ascended  Ensign 
Peak,  so  called  on  account  of  a  remark  made  by  Brigham:  '  Here  is  a  proper 
place  to  raise  an  enaign  to  the  nations.*  Ibid.  See  bImq  Utah  Early  Records, 
MSl,  4;  Woodruffs  Journal,  MS. ;  Nebeher'9  Early  Jwtioe,  MS.  Woodruff 
vss  the  first  who  stood  on  the  top  of  the  peak. 

''On  this  day  waa  commenced  the  first  blacksmith^s  akop,  the  property  of 
Bur  Frost. 
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be  the  temple  of  our  God.""  This  was  about  five 
o'clock  in  the  afternoon.  An  hour  later  it  was  agreed 
that  a  site  should  be  laid  out  for  a  city  in  blocks  or 
squares  of  ten  acres,  and  in  lots  of  an  acre  and  a 
quarter,  the  streets  to  be  eight  rods  wide,  with  side- 
walks of  twenty  feet. 

At  eight  o'clock  on  the  same  evening  a  meeting  was 
held  on  the  temple  square,  and  it  was  decided  by  vote 
that  on  that  spot  the  temple  should  be  built,"  and  from 
that  spot  the  city  laid  out. 

On  the  29th  of  July  a  detachment  of  the  battal- 
ion, which  had  wintered  at  Pueblo,*  to  the  number  of 
150,  under  Captain  James  Brown,  arrived  in  the  val- 
ley; they  were  a<;companied  by  fifty  of  the  brethren 
who  had  started  the  year  previous  from  the  Missis- 
sippi. On  the  following  evening  a  praise  service  for 
their  safe  arrival  was  held  in  the  orush  bowery,*^  has- 

» <  This  was  about  the  centre  of  the  nte  of  the  Temple  we  are  now  baild- 
ing.'  Utah  Pioneers,  S3d  ann,^  23. 

**  *  Some  wished  for  forty  acres  to  be  set  apart  for  temple  parpoees,  bat  it 
was  finally  decided  to  have  ten  acres;. .  .the  base  line  was  on  the  south-east 
comer,  and  government  officials  afterward  adopted  it  as  the  base  meridian 
line.  *  Taylors  RemiTMcences,  MS.,  21.  When  the  elders  arrived  from  England 
they  brought  with  them  to  Winter  Quarters,  just  before  the  starting  of  the 
pioneers,  '  two  sextants,  two  barometers,  two  artificial  horizons,  one  circular 
reflector,  several  thermometers,  and  a  telescope.*  l/ist,  B,  Young,  MS.»  1847, 
<82.  Thus  Orson  Pratt  was  enabled  to  take  scienti  fie  observations.  He  reported 
the  latitude  of  the  north  line  of  temple  square,  which  was  ten  acres  in  size,  to 
be  40**  45'  44"^  n.,  and  its  longitude  lir  26'  34"  w.  From  George  W.  Dean's 
observations  in  1S69,  taken  at  the  temple  block,  the  results  were  lat  40"*  4ff 
Ty  long.  11  r  53'  30*.  Hept  Coast  Survey,  1869-70.  In  taking  lunar  dia- 
tances  for  longitude,  it  is  usual  to  have  four  observers,  but  Oi'son  Pratt  had  no 
assistant;  hence  probably  the  discrepancy.  On  August  16th  it  was  deter- 
mined that  the  streets  around  the  temple  block  should  be  called  respectively 
Korth,  South,  East,  and  West  Temple  streets,  the  others  to  be  named,  as  re- 
ouired,  First  North  street,  Second  North  street,  First  South  street,  Second 
South  street,  etc. 

^  Says  Mrs  Clara  Young:  *  Before  reaching  Laramie  three  of  the  pioneers 
were  sent  to  Pueblo  to  tell  the  families  there  to  strike  their  trail  and  follow 
them  to  their  settlement.*  Ex.  of  a  Pioneer  Woman,  MS.,  7.  'The  men  of 
this  detachment  were  on  their  way  to  San  Francisco,  but  their  wagons  break- 
ing down  and  their  cattle  being  in  very  poor  condition,  they  were  compelled 
to  turn  aside  and  await  further  orders.*^  Utah  Early  Becords,  MS.,  8. 

"  For  many  years  these  boweries  of  trees  and  brush  had  been  constructed 
when  any  large  number  of  the  people  needed  a  temporary  place  of  shelter. 
This  one  was  40 X  28  feet.  Col  Markham  reported  at  this  meeting  'that  13 
ploughs  and  3  harrows  bad  been  stocked  durii^  the  past  week,  3  lots  of  ground 
broken  up,  one  lot  of  35  acres  planted  in  com,  oats,  buckwheat,  potatoes, 
beans,  and  garden  seed.'  Jlist.  B.  Yoiimj,  MS.,  1847,  103-4.  'On  the  23th 
H.  G.  Sherwood,  in  returning  from  an  excursion  to  Cache  Vall^,  brought  an 
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tily  constructed   for  the  parpose  by  the  battalion 

brethren. 

During  the  next  three  weeks  all  were  busily  at 
work,  tilling  the  soil,  cutting  and  hauling  timber, 
making  adobes,  and  building,  ambitious  to  accom- 
plish as  much  as  possible  before  the  main  body  of 
the  pioneer  band  should  start  on  its  return  journey  to 
report  to  the  brethren  and  to  promote  further  emi- 
gration. The  battalion  brethren  moved  their  wagons 
and  formed  a  corral  between  the  forks  of  City  Creek. 
Brigham  exhorted  the  brethren  to  be  rebaptized,  him- 
self setting  the  example,  and  reconfirming  the  elders. 
On  the  8th  of  August  three  hundred  were  immersed, 
the  services  commencing  at  six  o'clock  in  the  morning. 
During  the  month  twenty-nine  log  houses  had  been 
built,  either  with  roofs  or  ready  for  the  usual  substi- 
tute, a  covering  of  poles  and  dirt.  These  huts  were  so 
arranged  as  to  carry  out  their  plan  of  forming  a  rect- 
angular stockade,'^  the  president  and  Heber  C.  Kim- 
ball being  the  first  to  take  possession  of  their  dwellings. 
On  the  17th  of  August  twenty-four  pioneers  and 
forty-six  of  the  battalion  set  out  on  their  return  to 
"Winter  Quarters.** 

On  the  afternoon  of  the  22d  a  conference  was  held, 
at  which  it  was  resolved  that  the  place  should  be 
called  the  City  of  the  Great  Salt  Lake.  The  term 
'Great*  was  retained  for  several  years,  until  changed 
by  legislative  enactment.  It  was  so  named  in  con- 
tradistinction to   Little  Salt   Lake,  a  term  applied 

Eng^hman  with  him,  Darned  Wells,  who  had  heen  living  in  New  Mexico  for 
aome  yean.'  IJist.  B.  Young,  MS.,  1847.  109.  On  the  2i8t  A.  Canington,  J. 
Brown,  W.  W.  Bust,  G.  Wilaon,  and  A.  Calkins  made  the  ascent  of  the  Twin 
Peaks,  15  miles  sonth-east  of  the  stockade,  and  the  highest  mountain  in  the 
Waaatch  Range,  its  elevation  beins,  as  they  reported,  11,219  feet.  These 
were  probably  the  first  white  men  who  ascended  this  mountain. 

^  Tbev  were  8  or  9  feet  high,  and  16  or  17  feet  long,  by  14  wide.  Hvtt.  B. 
Timng,  MS.,  1847,  110.  'We  were  the  first  to  move  into  the  fort;  our  house 
had  a  door  and  a  wooden  window,  which  through  the  day  was  taken  out  for 
lights  and  nailed  in  at  night. .  .There  was  also  a  port-hole  at  the  east  end  of 
the  fort,  w!iich  could  be  opened  and  closed  at  pleasure. .  .We  bad  adobe  chim- 
neya  and  a  fire-place  in  the  comer,  with  a  clay  hearth.'  Young^s  Pioneer 
Womm,  MS.,  6. 

"  MVith  34  wagons,  92  yoke  of  oxen,  18  horses,  and  14  mules,  in  charge  of 
Sfaadrach  Koundy  and  Tunis  Rappelye.  Lt  Wesley  Willis  waa  in  charge  of 
tile  lattalion  men.'  BidumU  Narr,,  MS.,  13-14. 
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to  a  body  of  water  some  two  hundred  miles  ta 
the  south,  situated  in  what  was  later  known  as  Iron 
countjy  near  Parowan,  and  which  has  since  almost 
disappeared.  The  stream  connecting  the  two  great 
lakes  was  named  the  Western  Jordan,  now  called  the 
Jordan,  and  the  whole  region  whose  waters  flow  into 
the  lake  was  distinguished  as  the  great  basin.^  On 
the  26th  a  second  company,  consisting  of  107  per- 
sons," started  for  Winter  Quarters.  Brigham  Young 
and  Heber  C.  Kimball  set  forth  on  horseback  a  little 
in  advance  of  the  others,  but  turning  back,  they  waved 
their  hats  with  a  cheery  "Good-by  to  all  who  tarry,'* 
and  then  rode  on. 

"We  have  accomplished  more  this  year,''  writes 
Wilford  Woodruff,  "  than  can  be  found  on  record  con- 
cerning an  equal  number  of  men  in  the  same  time 
since  the  days  of  Adam.  We  have  travelled  with 
heavily  laden  wagons  more  than  a  thousand  miles, 
over  rough  roads,  mountains,  and  cations,  searching 
out  a  land,  a  resting-place  for  the  saints.  We  have 
laid  out  a  city  two  miles  square,  and  built  a  fort  of 
hewn  timber  drawn  seven  miles  from  the  mountains, 
and  of  sun-dried  bricks  or  adobes,  surrounding  ten 
acres  of  ground,  forty  rods  of  which  were  covered 
with  block-houses,  besides  planting  about  ten  acres  of 
corn  and  vegetables.  All  this  we  have  done  in  a 
single  month."" 

At  Winter  Quarters  active  preparations  had  been 
making  for  following  the  pioneers  at  the  earliest  op- 
portunity. Throughout  the  spring  all  was  activity. 
Every  one  who  had  teams  and  provisions  to  last  a 
year  and  a  half  was  preparing  to  move,  and  assist- 
mg  those  who  were  to  remain  to  plough  and  sow. 
Parley  P.  Pratt,  having  returned'^  from  England  short- 

*«  <It  was  also  called  The  Great  North  American  Desert'  TayUn^  Bem^ 
MS.,  22. 

*^  With  36  wacons,  71  horses,  and  49  mules. 

••  Woodruff's  Journal,  MS.,  78. 

^  *  I  found  my  family  all  alive  and  dwelling  in  a  log  cabin;  they  had,  how« 
eyer^  suffered  much  from  cold,  hunger,  and  sickness. .  .The  wintor  bad  beaa 
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fy  before  Briglxam's  departare,  was  left  in  charge  of 
the  first  companies  ordered  westward.  On  the  4th  of 
July,  1847,  they  set  forth  for  the  Rocky  Mountains, 
numbering  in  all  1,558  persons.** 

A  complete  organization  of  the  people  was  effected, 
according  to  a  revelation  of  the  Lord  made  through 
Brigham  on  the  14th  of  January,  1847.**  They 
were  divided  into  companies,  each  with  one  hundred 
wagons,  and  these  into  companies  of  fifty  wagons, 
and  ten  wagons,  every  company  under  a  captain  or 
a>mmander.  Two  fifties  travelled  in  double  columns 
if  practicable.  When  a  halt  was  called  the  wagons 
were  arranged  as  in  the  march  of  the  pioneers,  form- 
ing a  temporary  fort,  with  its  back  opening  upon  the 
corral  formed  by  the  two  semicircles.  The  cattle 
were  then  driven  into  the  corral  under  charge  of  the 
herdsmen.  When  ready  to  march,  the  captain  of 
each  ten  attended  to  his  company,  under  the  super- 
Trision  of  the  captain  of  fifty.  Advance  parties  each 
day  selected  the  next  camping-ground.  In  the  ab- 
sence of  wood,  fires  were  made  from  buffalo  chips  and 
sage  brush.  The  wagons  had  projections  extending 
over  the  sides,  making  the  interior  six  feet  wide. 
Hen-coops  were  carried  at  the  end  of  each  wagon, 
and  a  few  young  pigs  were  brought  for  use  in  the 
valley.  Great  care  was  used  to  prevent  a  stampede 
of  the  animals,  as  they  appeared  to  recognize  the 
peculiarities  and  dangers   of  the  new  country  and 

very  severe,  the  snow  deep,  and  oonseqnently  hones  and  cattle  had  been  lost. 
. .  .My  wagons  were  overhauled  and  put  in  order,  tires  reset,  chains  repaired, 
yokes  and  bows  arranged  in  order,  wagon  bows  made  and  mended. '  PraU'a 
Amtobiog.,  397-8.  'The  companies  were  organized  by  Elder  P.  P.  Pratt  and 
mys^,  as  near  as  we  conld  in  accordance  with  instructions  left  by  Pres. 
YoQBg.'  Taylor's  Rem.,  MS.,  7. 

""This  company  is  distinguished  as  the  first  immigration.  It  was  supplied 
vifthSSO  WBgons,  2,213  oxen,  124  horses,  887  cows,  358  sheep,  716  chickens,  and 
35  hogs.  Utah  Early  Records,  MS.,  17.  Smith  says  about  700  wagons.  Rise., 
Progress,  and  Trav5s,  16.  Kearny's  and  Fremont's  parties  met  Pratt's  com- 
ptoics  at  Lonp  Kiver;  and  according  to  Martin's  JNarr.,  '^  in  Cal.,  MS., 
I22,  John  YouDg  was  appointed  president  and  John  Van  Cott  marshal. 

'This  was  called  *  the  word  and  will  of  the  Lord  concerning  the  camp 
dlsneL'    Lake  all  revelations,  it  was  in  scriptural  phraseology,  and  very 

S licit  in  its  diivctions.     It  was  also  read  by  Brigham  to  his  people  in  Salt 
0  aty  on  the  lat  of  Angost. 
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were  easily  alarmed.  The  organization  and  order  in 
the  camp  was  so  perfect  that  not  uafrequently  half 
an  hour  after  a  halt  the  people  sat  down  to  a  com- 
fortable meal  of  fresh  bread  and  broiled  meat.**^ 

At  the  beginning  of  their  journey,  jealousy,  bicker- 
ing, and  insubordination  arose  among  them,  and  a  halt 
was  called  for  the  purpose  of  holding  a  council  and 
adjusting  matters.  For  several  hundred  miles  they 
followed  the  trail  of  the  pioneers,  and  now  were  ap- 
proaching the  president  and  his  men,  who,  encamped 
between  Green  River  and  the  Sweetwater,  had  sent 
forward  two  messengers**  to  ascertain  the  progress 
and  condition  of  the  company.  Upon  hearing  of  the 
difficulties  that  had  arisen,  Brigham  sent  for  Pratt 
and  censured  him  severely  for  defects  in  the  manage- 
ment of  the  party  at  the  start,  and  for  misunderstand- 
ings on  the  road.  Pratt  humbly  acknowledged  his 
faults  and  was  forgiven.  While  the  president  and 
council  were  at  prayer,  the  Sioux  improved  the  occa- 
sion by  stealing  a  number  of  horses,  which  proved  a 
serious  loss. 

Pratt  now  returned  to  his  command,  and  without 
special  incident  reached  the  Salt  Lake  settlement  on 
the  19th  of  September;  the  companies  arriving  in  de* 
tachments  at  intervals  of  several  weeks. 

Brigham's  band  was  scantily  provisioned  for  the 
journey  to  Winter  Quarters.**  The  number  that  had 
already  gathered  at  Salt  Lake  had  drawn  heavily  on 
the  pioneers'  resources,  and  they  set  out  depending  for 
subsistence  on  game  and  fish.  They  travelled  more 
rapidly  in  returning,**  although  most  of  them  were 
compelled  to  walk.     A  few  days  after  the  Indian  dep- 

^  From  account  of  their  joumeyinga  famiBhed  me  in  Tctylor^s  Sem.^  7-12. 

"  0.  P.  Bockwell  and  E.  T.  Benson. 

**  Among  them  was  a  party  of  battalion  men  who  were  entirely  deetitate 
except  for  a  very  small  quaDtity  of  beef,  which  was  soon  exhausted.  General 
Epistle  of  the  Twelve,  m  Millennial  Star,  x.  83. 

^  'Camped  on  the  south  side  of  the  Platte.  We  were  42  days  in  going  to 
the  valley  from  this  point,  and  only  23  days  in  retoming.'  Biat,  B.  Young^ 
MS..  1847,  115. 
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redation  mentioned  during  the  council,  the  Mormons 
were  attacked  by  a  large  war  party  of  Sioux^  who  again 
carried  off  many  horses.  The  meeting  of  the  battal- 
ion  and  pioneer  brethren  with  Parley  Pratt's  company 
was  an  occasion  of  rejoicing  to  all.**  On  the  7th  of  Sep- 
tember the  former  arrived  at  the  Sweetwater.  Here, 
with  the  assembled  companies,  a  jubilee  was  held  and 
a  feast  of  good  things  prepared.  While  the  men  cut 
down  brush  and  constructed  a  bowery,  the  women, 
with  great  trouble,  unpacked  their  dishes  and  table 
furniture,  delighted  at  the  opportunity  of  assisting 
at  such  an  event.  A  fat  heifer  was  killed,  and  what- 
ever luxuries  were  in  camp  were  now  produced.  A 
slight  snow  fell,  but  in  no  degree  marred  their  merri- 
ment; the  feast  was  followed  by  music  and  dancing, 
and  by  accounts  of  the  pioneers'  experiences  in  en- 
tering upon  and  settling  their  new  Zion ;  after  prayer 
the  companv  dispersed.*'  The  remnants  of  the  ban- 
quet were  left  with  the  eastern-bound  train,  and  as 
they  separated  each  bade  the  other  God  speed.  A 
fortnight  before  reaching  Winter  Quarters  a  small  dele- 
gation met  Brigham's  company  with  most  welcome 
supplies.  On  the  81st  of  October,  when  within  one 
mile  of  the  settlement,  Brigham  called  his  men  to- 
gether, praised  them  for-their  good  conduct,  blessed  and 
dismissed  them.  They  drove  into  town  in  order  an 
hour  before  sunset.  The  streets  were  crowded,  and 
friends  pressed  forward,  shaking  hands  as  they  passed 
through  the  lines.** 

During  this  season  an  abundant  harvest  had  been 
gathered  by  the  brethren  at  their  encampments  near 

**  'Met  Spencer's  advance  company  Sept.  3d,  with  76  wagons;  we  had  a 
joyhl  meeting;  on  the  4th  met  encampment  of  75  waeons;  on  the  5th  162; 
ad  on  the  B&  met  the  last  company  of  saints.'  Hist,  B,  Young^  MS.,  1847. 

^  'All  felt  greatly  enoouraffea.  We  now  knew  for  the  first  time  our  des- 
tioation;  we  had  talked  of  Galilomia,  and  knew  not  until  now  where  we  should 
•ettle.'  Home's  Jfiip-oHonn,  MS.,  22. 

" '  We  were  truly  rejoiced  once  more  to  behold  our  wives,  children;  and 
old  friends,  after  an  absence  of  six  months,  having  travelled  over  2,000  miles . . . 
and  accomplished  the  most  important  mission  in  this  last  dispensation.'  Hist, 
B.  Ytnutg,  MS.,  1847,  122. 
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the  Missouri,  though  sickness  was  an  ever-present 
guest;  and  many  of  their  number  who  could  least  be 
spared  were  scattered  throughout  the  world  as  mis- 
sionaries in  Europe,  and  as  far  westward  as  the  Sand- 
wich Islands,  as  soldiers  in  California,  or  as  laborers 
wherever  they  could  find  a  livelihood  in  the  western 
states.  The  winter  was  passed  quietly  and  in  content, 
most  of  the  saints  prepa^ng  for  their  migration  in  the 
spring.  Meanwhile,  on  the  23d  of  December,  1847, 
a  general  epistle  of  the  twelve  was  issued  to  the 
brethren  and  to  the  gentiles.  In  this  it  was  stated 
that  they  were  at  peace  with  all  the  world,  that  their 
mission  was  to  extend  salvation  to  the  ends  of  the 
earth,  and  an  invitation  was  extended  to  "  all  presi- 
dents, and  emperors,  and  kings,  and  princes,  and  no- 
bles, and  governors,  and  rulers,  and  judges,  and  all 
nations,  kindreds,  tongues,  and  people  under  the  whole 
heaven,  to  come  and  help  us  to  build  a  house  to  the 
name  of  the  God  of  Jacob,  a  place  of  peace,  a  city  of 
rest,  a  habitation  for  the  oppressed  of  every  clime/* 
Then  followed  an  exhortation  for  the  saints  to  gather 
unto  Zion,  promising  that  their  reward  should  be  a 
hundred-fold  and  their  rest  glorious.  They  must 
bring  "  their  gold,  their  silver,  their  copper,  their 
zinc,  their  tin,  and  brass,  and  iron,  and  choice  steel, 
and  ivory,  and  precious  stones;  their  curiosities  of 
science, ...  or  anything  that  ever  was,  or  is,  or  is  to 
be  for  the  exaltation,  glory,  honor,  and  salvation  of 
the  living  and  the  dead,  for  time  and  for  all  eternity."*' 
Such  a  gathering  of  saints  and  gentiles  would  of 
itself  have  constituted  an  earthly  Zion,  especially  for 
the  president  and  the  twelve,  who  held  virtual  control 
over  their  brethren's  property.  Among  the  gentiles 
one  would  think  that  such  rhodomontade  could  not 
fail  to  bring  discredit  on  the  Mormon  faith  and  the 
Mormon  cause,  but  no  sucb  result  followed.  As  will 
be  mentioned  later,  their  missions  were  never  more 
prosperous  than  during  the  years  when  at  their  new 

«7  The  full  text  of  thia  epistle  is  given  in  the  MiOeimidL  Star,  z.  81-A. 
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stake  of  Zion  the  saints  were  employed,  not  in  adorn- 
ing their  temple  with  gold,  silver,  and  precious  stones, 
\>at  lu  building  rough  shanties,  hewing  timber,  hoeing 
corn,  and  planting  potatoes. 

The  trite  maxim  commencing  .Eaxvam  memento  was 
one  which  the  saints  had  taken  well  to  heart,  and  on 
few  was  the  Tnens  OBqua  in  arduis  more  firmly  stamped 
than  on  the  brow  of  him  who,  on  christmas  eve,  the 
day  after  his  invitation  to  the  princes  and  potentates 
of  all  the  earth,  was  appointed  president  of  the  church 
of  Jesus  Christ  of  latter-day  saints.  And  while  in 
adversity  there  were  none  more  steadfast,  it  must  be 
admitted  there  were  few  in  whom  success  developed 
so  little  of  pride  and  of  vainglory.  From  this  time 
forth  Brigham  Young  was  to  the  saints  as  a  prophet 
— ^yea,  and  more  than  a  prophet:  one  on  whom  the 
mantle  had  fallen  not  unworthily.  By  his  foresight 
he  had  saved  his  people  from  dispersion,  and  per- 
chance his  faith  from  annihilation.  Hounded  by  a 
mob,  he  had  led  his  followers  with  consummate  tact 
throughout  their  pilgrimage,  and  in  a  wilderness  as 
vet  almost  untrodden  by  man  had  at  length  estab- 
lished for  them  an  abiding-place. 

Afler  the  departure  of  Brigham  from  Salt  Lake, 
John  Smith,  the  prophet's  uncle,  was  nominally  pres- 
ident of  the  camp;**  but  upon  the  arrival  of  John 
Taylor  and  Parley  P.  Pratt  their  precedence  was  ac- 
knowled^^ed  and  they  were  placed  in  charge.**  There 
were  no  Taws  until  the  latter  part  of  this  year,  though 
certain  penalties  were  assigned  for  certain  crimes  and 
executed  by  the  people.  As  there  was  no  jail,  the 
whipping-post  was  suDstituted,  but  used  only  two  or 
three  times.     In  such  cases  the  high  council  tried  the 

^AAin  were  ocmtrolled  bj  the  hifh  oonndl,  oonskting  of  twelve  high> 

pneit&    Salt  Lake  City  waa  a  stake  of  Zion,  with  president  and  other  oflSoere. 

'At  the  eonferenoe  on  Oct.  3d  Father  John  Smith  was  elected  president  of 

(be  stska  of  Zion  and  patriarch  of  the  church.    Brigham  Younff  was  sus* 

blued  as  preaident  of  the  whole  church.'  HhL  B.  Young^  MS.«  117. 

'^JfOeker's  JSScurig  JiuUce,  MS.,  4. 
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prisoner,  and  sentenced  him.  **  President  Toung  was 
decidedly  opposed  to  whipping/**^  says  Greorge  Q. 
Cannon,  ''but  matters  arose  that  we  considered  re- 
quired punishment  at  the  time."" 

During  this  period  men  and  women  voted  by  ballot 
in  matters  relating  to  government.  Women  had 
already  voted  in  religious  meetings  by  the  upUfted 
hand,  but  this  is  probably  the  first  instance  in  the 
United  States  where  woman  suffrage  was  permitted. 
Utah  at  that  time,  however,  was  not  a  part  of  the 
United  States,  and  before  its  admission  as  a  ter- 
ritory the  privilege  was  withdrawn." 

^ '  I  had  to  chastise  one  in  that  way  for  stealing.'  Id.,  MS.,  4. 

^' '  For  instance,  one  of  our  best  men  now,  who  was  then  young,  was  ac- 
CQsed  of  riding  on  horseback  with  a  girl  in  front  of  him.  This  was  looked 
upon  as  indecoroas.  He  and  others  euilty  of  the  same  thing  were  severely 
reprimanded.'  G.  Q.  Cannon,  in  Tayhr's  Rem.,  MS.,  12-13. 

^'  Taylor*8  Rem.,  MS.,  14.     Herewith  I  give  a  list  of  the  Utah  pioneen 
of  1847:  Adams,  Barnabas  L.;  Angel,  Tmman  O.;  Allen,  Bufas;  Attwood, 
Millen;  Badger,  Bodney;  Barney,  Lewis;  Bamham,   Charles  D.;  Benson, 
Ezra  T.;  Billings,  Geo.   P.;  Boggs,   Francis;  Brown,  Geo.;  Brown,  John; 
Brown,  Nathaniel  Thomas;  Ballock,  Thos;  Burke,  Charles;  Bnmham,  Jacob 
D.;  Byard,   Robert;   Carrinffton,  Albert;   Carter,   Williun;   Case,  James; 
Chamberlin,  Solomon;  Chessley,  Alexander  P. ;  Clayton,  William;  Cloward, 
Thos  P.;  Coltrin,  Zebedee;  Cndg,  James;  Crosby,  Oscar;  Curtis,  Lyman; 
Cushing,  Hosea;  Davenport,  James;  JDewey,  Benjamin  F.;  Dixon,  John; 
Driggs,  Starling;  Dykes,  William;  £iu*l,  Sylvester  H. ;  Eastman,  Ozro;  Egan, 
Howard;  Egbert,  Joseph;  Eldredge,  John  S.;  Ellsworth,  Edmund;  Empey, 
William  A.;  Ensign,  Datus;  Everett,  Addison;  Fairbanks,  Nathaniel;  Fan*, 
Aaron;  Fitzgerald,  Perry;  Flake,  Green  (colored);  Fowler,  John  S.;  Fox, 
Samuel;  Freeman,  John  M.;  Frink,  Horace  M.;  Frost,  Burr;  Gibbons,  An- 
drew S. ;  Gleason,  John  S. ;  Glines,  Eric;  Goddard,  Stephen  H. ;  Grant,  I^vid; 
Grant,  Geo.  R. ;  Greene,  John  Y. ;  Grover,  Thomas;  Hancock,  Joseph;  Hanks, 
Sidney  A.;  Hanson,  Hans  C;  Harmon,  Appleton  M.;  Harper,  Charles  A.; 
Henrie,  William;  Hewd,  Simeon;  Higbee,  John  S. ;  Holman,  John G. ;  Ivory, 
Matthew;  Jackman,  Levi;  Jacobs,  Norton;  Johnson,  Artemas;  Johnpon,  Luke; 
Johnson  Philo;  Kelsey,  Stephen;  Kendall,  Levi  N.;  Kimball,  Ellen  S.  (wife 
of  H.  C.  K.);  Kiaiball,  Hcber  C;  King,  William  A.;  Klineroan,  Conrad; 
Lark,  Hiixk  (colored);  Lewis,  Tarlton;  Little,  Jessie  C;  Losee,  John  G.; 
Loveland,  Chanoev;  Lyman,  Amasa;  Marble,  Samuel  H. ;  Markham,  Stephen; 
Matthews,  Josepn;  MiUs,  George;  Murray,  Carlos;  Newman,  Elijah;  Nor- 
ton, John  W.;  Owen,  Seely;  Pack,  John;  Pierce,  £^  H.;  Pomeroy,  Francis 
M.;  Powell,  David;  Pratt,  Orson;  Reddin,  Jackson;  Rappelye,  Tunis;  Rich- 
ards, Willard;  Rockwell,  Orrin  P.;  Rockwood,  Albert  P.;  Kolfe,  Benjamin 
W.;  Rooker,  Joseph;  Roundy,  Shadrach;   Schofield,  Joseph  S.;  Scholes, 
George;  Sherwood,  Henry  G. ;  Shumway,  Andrew  P.;  Shumway,  Charles 
Smith,  George  A.;  Smoot,  Wm  C.  A.;  Snow,  Erastus;  Stevens,  Roswell 
Stewart,  BeniaminF.;  Stewart^  James  W.;  Stringham,  Brian t;  Summe,  Gil 
burd;  Taft,  Seth;  Tanner,  Thomas;  Taylor,  Norman;  Thomas,  Robert  T. 
Thornton,  Horace  M.;  Thorpe,  Marcus  B.;  Tippitts,  John  H.;  Vance,  Will 
iam  P.;  Walker,  Henson;  Wardel,  Georse;  Weiler,  Jacob;  Wheeler,  John, 
Whipple,  Edson;  Whitney,  Horace  K.;  Whitney.  Orson  K.;  Williams,  Al- 
mon  L.;  Woodard,  Geoi^e;  Woodruff^  Wilford;  Woolsey,  Thomas;  Worda- 
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On  the  16ih  of  November,  O.  P.  Rockwell,  E.  K. 
Fuller,  A.  A.  Lathrop,  and  fifteen  otiiers  set  forth 
for  California  to  buy  cows,  mules,  mares,  wheat,  and 
*  seeds.  They  bought  two  hundred  head  of  cows  at 
six  dollars  each,  with  which  they  started  from  Cali- 
fornia, but  lost  forty  head  on  the  Mojave;  being 
mnety  days  on  the  return  trip.  During  the  autumn, 
several  parties  of  the  battalion  men  arrived  from 
California,  bringing  a  quantity  of  wheat.  Captain 
Grant  came  to  Ssdt  Lake  City  from  Fort  Hall  in 
December  to  arrange  for  opening  trade  between  the 
two  points.  After  due  discussion,  the  matter  was 
referred  to  the  headquarters  of  the  Hudson's  Bay 
Company. 

In  r^urd  to  affairs  at  Pueblo  and  on  the  Missouri, 
I  am  indebted  for  further  and  later  information  to  my 
esteemed  friends  Wilbur  F.  Stone  and  William  N. 
Byers  of  Colorado.  A  detachment  of  the  Mormons 
that  wintered  at  Pueblo  underwent  many  hardships, 
and  there  have  been  found  relics  in  that  vicinity,  in 
the  shape  of  furnace  and  cinders,  significant  of  their 
industrial  occupation  at  the  time. 

On  the  Missouri,  the  Indians,  who  at  first  had  so 
heartily  welcomed  the  saints  during  the  year  1847, 
compltoned  to  the  government  that  they  were  intrud- 
ing on  their  domain.  The  government  therefore 
ordered  away  the  Mormons,  but  gave  them  permis- 
sion to  occupy  lands  on  the  east  bank  of  the  river 
for  five  years.  There  they  built  a  town,  named 
Kanesville,  opposite  Omaha,  and  occupied  the  best 
part  of  the  country  up  and  down  the  left  bank  of  the 
river  for  a  distance  of  twenty  miles  in  each  direction. 
Many  of  them  lived  in  dugouts,  that  is,  artificial 
caves  made  by  digging  out  a  s^ace  for  occupancy  in 
the  bank  of  the  river  or  on  the  side  of  a  bluff.     Most 


wortfa,  William;  Yoong,  Briffham;  Caariaia  D.  (wife  of  B.  Y.);  Yooiur,  Har- 
tiei  P.  (wife  of  JjorenxoV.);  Yoong,  Isaac  P.  D. ;  Toang,  LaranzoD. ;  Yoaiig» 
Lonon  Z.;  Yonagy  PMumm  H. 
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of  them  were  farmers,  aod  they  hfid  three  or  four 
grist-mills  an^  two  or  three  saw-mills. 

The  first  emigrants  did  oot  stop  on  the  east  side  of 
the  river,  but  passed  over  at  once  on  arrival,  making 
their  first  settlement,  as  before  mentioned,  at  Winter 
Quarters,  situated  six  miles  from  the  present  ciir^  of 
Omaha,  at  the  north  end  of  the  plateau,  nearly  ^Jl  of 
which  they  ploughed  up  in  the  spring  of  1847,  and 
planted  seed  com  brought  by  those  who  the  pre- 
vious winter  had  returned  to  the  Mississippi  to  work 
for  wages.  Hereabout  they  built  many  log  houses, 
Brigham  having  a  Utile  cluster  of  tiiem  for  his  wives 
in  a  cosey  nook  apart  from  the  others. 

On  their  final  departure  for  the  west,  the  Mormons 
left  a  few  of  their  number  under  A.  J.  Mitchell,  who 
was  assisted  by  A.  J.  Smith.  They  lived  on  the  east 
side  of  the  Missouri  at  first,  and  had  a  ferry  across 
the  river  as  early  as  1851,  with  other  ferries  west, 
one  at  Loup  Fork,  and  one  on  the  Elkhorn.  A  large 
emigration  up  the  river  from  New  Orleans  set  in  about 
this  time.  In  the  spring  of  1852  the  steamboat  Sa- 
luda, having  six  hundred  souls  on  board,  was  blown 
up  at  the  mouth  of  the  Platte. 

In  1854  the  lands  of  the  Omahas,  on  the  west  side 
of  the  river,  came  into  market,  through  a  treaty  noade 
during  the  summer  of  that  year  with  the  natives,  who 
ceded  that  section  to  the  United  States.  Mitchell 
and  Smith  then  moved  to  the  western  side,  and 
changed  the  name  of  Winter  Quarters  to  that  of 
Florence,  at  the  same  time  selling  their  interests  on 
the  eastern  side  to  the  gentiles,  who  changed  the 
name  of  Kanesville  to  that  of  Council  Blu£&. 


CHAPTEK  XI. 

IN  THB  VAIiLET  OF  THE  GREAT  SALT  LAEIB. 

1848. 

IboD  AHB  Bahcxnt— Housxfr— Houx  MAinTVACTUBia— Thx  Fobt— Wild 
Bbabxb — GAimoir  kbom  Svttxb's  Fobt—Indiait  Childbkn  vob  Salb — 
M»AST.T« — ^PopinjkTioir— Mills  Ain>  Fabmino  B£aohinzbt— Thb  Plaoub 
OF  Cbiokxis — ^Thxt  axe  Dxsiboted  bt  Gulls— Soabgitt  of  PBoyxsiOHS 
— ^Thb  Habtest  Fxast— Immio&ation— Fiyb  Thoubani)  SAuns  Gath- 

XBXD  IN  THB  VaLLXT — ^FSNOIlf  O  AND  FaBMINO — DiSTBIBUTION  OF  LOTB — 

Oboabization  of  Gottntt  Govkbhuxnt— Association  fob  thb  Exxbb- 

MZZtATION  OF  WiLD  BXASIS. 

^T  the  opening  of  January  1848,  the  saints  were 
boased,  clad,  and  fed  in  moderate  comfort,  and  general 
content  prevailed.*  The  season  was  exceptionally 
mild;  there  were  occasional  light  falls  of  snow,  but 
not  enough  to  interfere  with  ploughing  and  sowing,* 
and  a  large  tract  of  land  was  partially  enclosed  and 
planted  with  wheat  and  vegetables. 

So  many  people  were  now  in  the  valley  that  not- 
wrtlistanding  the  abundant  crops  food  at  length  be- 
came scarce.  Families  weighed  out  their  flour  and 
allo^wed  themselves  so  much  a  day.  The  wheat  was 
ground  at  a  mill  on  City  Creek,  but  as  there  was  no 
bolting-cloth,  the  shorts  and  bran  could  not  be  sepa- 
ratecL     The  beef  was  very  poor,'  as  most  of  the  cattle 

]  Fsiley  P.  TnAt  nmi  *  Here  life  was  ae  sweet  as  the  holidays,  as  merry 
as  in  tile  Christian  paJaoes  and  mansioiis  of  tiiose  who  bad  driven  na  to  tiie 


' '  It  was  a  strange  sight  to  see  sometimes  fonows  on  one  side  and  snow 
«Q  tike  other.    In  Feo.  men  worked  oat  of  doors  in  their  shirt  sleeves. '  Home^g 

ited  we  mnst  grease  the  saw 


NmHioM,  MS.,  24. 

* '  It  was  so  toai^  that  Brotiier  Taylor  snggest 
>Bikeitwork.'  Horm^B MigraiUmB,  M&»  20. 
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had  been  worked  hard  while  driven  to  the  valley  and 
after  their  arrival,  while  those  turned  out  to  range  did 
not  fatten  quickly.  Butter  and  tallow  were  needed. 
One  wild  steer,  well  fattened,  was  brought  in  &om 
Qoodyear*s  rancho.  A  herd  of  deer  crossing  from  one 
range'  of  mountains  to  another  was  startled  by  the 
unexpected  obstruction  of  the  fort,  and  one  sprang 
into  the  enclosure  and  was  killed.  Wild  sago  and 
parsnip  roots  constituted  the  vegetable  food  of  the 
settlers.  A  few  deaths  occurred  from  poisonous 
roots.  The  bracing  air  and  hard  work  stimulated 
appetite  as  stores  decreased.  For  coffee  parched  bar- 
ley and  wheat  were  used,  and  as  their  sugar  gave  out, 
they  substituted  some  of  home  manufacture.^  In  the 
spring  thistle  tops  were  eaten,  and  became  an  impor- 
tant article  of  diet.* 

Anxiety  began  to  be  felt  about  clothing,  and  the 
hand-looms  were  now  busily  at  work,  although  wool 
was  scarce.^  As  shoes  wore  out,  moccasins  were  sub- 
stituted, and  goat,  deer,  and  elk  skins  were  manu- 
factured into  clothing  for  men  and  women,  though 
most  unsuitable  for  use  in  rain  and  snow. 

At  the  time  of  Parley  P.  Pratt's  arrival,  the  city 
of  Great  Salt  Lake  consisted  of  a  fort  enclosing  a 
block  of  ten  acres,  the  walls  of  part  of  the  buildings 
being  of  adobes  and  logs.  There  were  also  some 
tents.^    As  additional  companies   came  in,  they  ex- 

* '  We  mann&otiired  our  own  sogar  and  molaaws  from  beets,  c(«n-staIkB, 
and  watennelona,  and  made  preserres  for  winter.  wMch  were  ezoelIent»  bj 
boiling  the  rinds  of  the  melons  in  this  molasses.'  Home^B  Migration^  MS., 
30.  '  i  attempted  to  make  sngar  out  of  oom.  A  mde  apparatus  was  made 
to  squeeze  the  oom  stalks,  bnt  the  marnifactare  was  not  altogether  a  saooeaa. 
After  this,  beet  molasses  followed.  The  boiler  I  used  this  time  I  made  ovt 
of  some  stove  pipinff  and  lumber.  Brother  Gannon  and  I  assisted  to  saw  our 
lumber.'  Taylor »  jSeminUcencea,  MS.,  16. 

^  Geo.  Q.  Gannon,  in  Jtiv,  Inst,,  ziz.  no.  5,  68. 

* '  They  ooUeoted  the  hair  of  the  buffiJo  from  the  sage  brush  as  tim 
travelled,  and  used  also  the  hair  of  cows.'  Home**  Migrations,  MS.,  3ow 
From  this  blankets  were  woven  and  used  in  exchange  with  the  Indians.  Mza 
Home  remarks  that '  in  Nauvoo  there  was  a  man  dressed  throuffhout  in  asoii 
made  from  tiie  curly  hair  of  his  dog,  which  was  sheared  annual)^.' 

^  It  stood  on  what  was  later  known  as  the  6th  Ward  Square. 
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tended  the  south  divisions,  which  were  connected  with 
the  old  fort  by  gates.  Wagon-boxes  were  also  brought 
mtoline,  and  served  for  habitations  until  better  accom- 
modations were  provided.  The  houses  were  built  of 
logs,  and  were  placed  close  together,  the  roofs  slanting 
inward,  and  all  the  doors  and  windows  being  on  the 
inside,  with  a  loop-hole  to  each  room  on  the  outside. 
Aa  everything  indicated  a  dry  cUmate,  the  roofe  were 
made  rather  flat,  and  great  inconvenience  resulted. 
In  March  the  rains  were  very  heavy,  and  umbrellas 
were  used  to  protect  women  and  children  while  cook- 
ing, and  even  in  bed.  The  clay  found  in  the  bottoms 
near  the  fort  made  excellent  plaster,  but  would  not 
stand  exposure  to  rain,  and  quickly  melted.  All  bread- 
stxsSb  were  carefully  gathered  into  the  centre  of  the 
rooms,  and  protected  with  buffalo  skins  obtained  from 
the  Indians.  The  rooms  in  the  outer  lines  all  ad- 
joined, and  many  of  the  famiUes  had  several  rooms. 
On  the  interior  cross-lines  rooms  were  built  on  both 
sides,  the  streets  being  eight  rods  wide. 


iRTH  roi 

F^iKr,  GsBAT  Salt  Lake  Cit7,  1848. 

There  were  serious  depredations  committed  by 
wolves,  foxes,  and  catamounts,  and  ^reat  annoyance 
occasioned  by  the  howling  of  some  of  these  animals.' 
Farther  discomfort  was  caused  by  innumerable  swarms 
of  mice.  Dijsging  cavities  and  running  about  under 
the  earthen  floor,  they  caused  the  ground  to  tremble, 
and  when  the  rain  loosened  the  stones  of  the  roofs. 


*  'One  nuht  soon  after  oar  uriyal  I  spread  some  stryohnine  aboat^  and  in 
tbe  moBUDgfoand  fourteen  white  wolves  dead.'  Lorengo  Timnfj^B  Ex.,  MS.,  8. 
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scampered  off  in  hordes.  FreqaenilY  fifty  or  sixty 
had  to  be  caught  and  killed  before  the  family  could 
sleep.* 

The  furniture  was  home-made,  and  very  little  of  it 
at  that.  The  table  was  a  chest,  and  the  bedstead 
was  built  into  the  comer  of  the  house,  which  formed 
two  of  its  sides,  rails  or  poles  forming  the  opposite 
sides;  pegs  were  driven  into  the  walls  and  rails,  and 
the  bed-cord  tightly  wound  around  them."  The  chim- 
ney,  were  of  LA  «d  «,Melime,  there  ™  .  fire- 
place  in  the  corner  with  a  day  hearth. 

In  the  early  part  of  the  year  two  brass  cannon  were 
purchased  at  Sutter's  Fort  for  the  church,  by  the 
battalion  brethren." 

During  the  winter  of  1847-8,  some  Indian  children 
were  brought  to  the  fort  to  be  sold.  At  first  two 
were  offered,  but  the  settlers  peremptorily  refused  to 
buy  them.  The  Indian  in  charge  said  that  the  chil- 
dren were  captured  in  war,  and  would  be  killed  at 
sunset  if  the  white  men  did  not  buy  them.  Thereupon 
they  purchased  one  of  them,  and  the  one  not  sold  was 
shot.  Later,  several  Indians  came  in  with  two  more 
children,  using  the  same  threat;  they  were  bought  and 
brought  up  at  the  expense  of  the  settlers." 

Measles  now  appeared  for  the  first  time  among  the 
natives,  who  did  not  know  where  the  disease  came 
from  or  what  to  do.  They  assembled  in  large  num- 
bers at  the  warm  springs,  bathed  in  the  waters,  and 
died.« 

*  *Oiie  oontrivBaoe  for  oatofainff  them  was  a  bucketful  of  water  with  a  board 
sloping  at  each  end,  greased  and  oalanoed  on  the  edge.  The  first  cat  and  her 
progeny  were  invaluable.  The  green  timber  from  we  mountains  was  fall  of 
bed-buss,  another  serious  trouble.'  Homers  MigraiUma^  MS.,  31. 

^0  This  describes  the  furniture  of  the  first  house  occupied  in  the  fort  by 
Briffham  Young's  family.  Mrs  Glara  Young's  Pioneer  Ex,,  MS.,  8. 

"  ForW-fiye  of  the  battalion  brethren  contributing  9512  for  the  pnrpoae. 
Hist.  B.  Young,  MS.,  1848,  35. 

'* '  Charles  Decker  bought  one  of  the  prisoners,  a  girl,  who  was  afterwaid 
brought  up  in  President  Young's  family.  She  married  an  Indian,  chief 
named  Kanoeh.'  WeUs'  Narr.,  MS.,  48. 

^'  '  Some  they  buried,  but  not  all.  We  buried  thirty-dz  in  one  ax\ 
They  killed  their  dogs  when  their  masters  died.'  NeMoear's  Early  Jwsti 
MS.,  2. 
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Public  meetings  were  generally  held  near  the  lib- 
erty-pole in  the  centre  of  the  fort;  religious  and  seca- 
kr  meetings  were  also  held  in  private  houses.     In 
liarch  1848  the  population  of  the  city  was  reported 
at  1,671,  and  the  number  of  houses  428.^^    Bridges 
were  built  over  Mill  Creek  and  Jordan  River.    Daniel 
Spencer  was  appointed  road-master,  and  authorized 
to  call  on  men  to  assist  in  making  roads.     In  order 
that  the  burden  might  fall  equally  on  all,  a  poll  and 
property  tax  were  instituted. 

There  were  several  mills  soon  in  working  order. 
A  small  grist-mill  on  City  Creek  was  built  by  Charles 
Crismon  near  the  pioneer  garden;  then  there  were 
Chase's  saw-mill  ana  Archibald  and  Robert  Gardiner's 
on  Mill  Creek,  and  Nebeker,  Riter,  and  Wallace's  in 
a  cafion  ten  miles  north  of  the  citv.  A  carding 
machine  was  erected  near  Gardiner  s  saw-mill  by 
Amasa  Russell,  and  a  flouring  mill  during  the  summer 
by  John  Neff.  Leffingwell  constructed  a  threshing 
machine  and  fanning  mill  on  City  Creek,  with  a  ca- 
pacity of  two  hundred  bushels  per  day.  Mill-stones 
cut  out  of  the  basalt  in  the  valley  were  of  very  good 
quality.  Mill-iroos,  mill-stones,  printing-presses,  type, 
paper,  and  the  carding  machine  were  brought  by  the 
nrst  bands  of  emigrants  in  1848."^ 

The   spring  saw  everybody  busy,  and  soon  there 
were  many  flourishing  gardens,  containing  a  good  va- 
riety of  v^etables.    In  the  early  part  of  March  plough- 
j  ing  commenced.     The  spring  was  mild  and  rain  plenti- 

ful, and  all  expected  an  abundant  harvest.     But  in 
the  latter  part  of  May,  when  the  fields  had  put  on 
!  their  brightest  green,  there  appeared  a  visitation  in 

I  the  form  of  vast  swarms  of  crickets,  black  and  bale- 

I  fal  as  the  locust  of  the  Dead  Sea."     In  their  track 


I 


MS.;  Jmwng^s  Maierial  Progress,  MS.,  passim. 
»  (Tiah  Early  Record^  MS.,  29-30. 
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they  left  behind  them  not  a  blade  or  leaf,  the  ap* 
pearance  of  the  country  which  they  traversed  in 
countless  and  desolating  myriads  being  that  of  a  land 
scorched  by  fire.^^  They  came  in  a  solid  phalanx, 
from  the  cUrection  of  Arsenal  Hill,  darkening  the 
earth  in  their  passage.  Men,  women,  and  children 
turned  out  en  masse  to  combat  this  pest,  driving  them 
into  ditches  or  on  to  piles  of  reeds,  which  they  would 
set  on  fire,  striying  ia  every  way.untU  strei^  was 
exhausted,  to  beat  back  the  devouring  host.  But  in 
vain  they  toiled,  in  vain  they  prayed;  the  work  of 
destruction  ceased  not,  and  the  havoc  threatened  to 
be  as  complete  as  was  that  which  overtook  the  land 
of  Egypt  in  the  last  days  of  Israel's  bondage.  ''Think 
of  their  condition,"  says  Mr  Cannon — "the  food 
they  brought  with  them  almost  exhausted,  their  grain 
and  other  seeds  all  planted,  they  themselves  1,200 
miles  from  a  settlement  or  place  where  they  could  get 
food  on  the  east,  and  800  miles  from  California,  and 
the  crickets  eating  up  every  green  thing,  and  every 
day  destroying  their  sole  means  of  subsistence  for  the 
months  and  winter  ahead.  "^ 

I  said  in  vain  they  prayed.  Not  so.  For  when 
everything  was  most  disheartening  and  all  effort 
spent,  behold,  from  over  the  lake  appeared  myriads 
of  snow-white  gulls,  their  origin  and  their  purpose 
alike  unknown  to  the  new-comers  I  Was  this  another 
scourge  Grod  was  sending  them  for  their  sins?  Walt 
and  see.  Settling  upon  all  the  fields  and  every  part 
of  them,  they  pounced  upon  the  crickets,  seizing  and 
swallowing  them.  They  gorged  themselves.  Even 
after  their  stomachs  were  filled  they  still  devoured 
them.  On  Sunday  the  people,  full  of  thankfulness, 
left  the  fields  to  the  birds,  and  on  the  morrow  found 
on  the  edges  of  the  ditches  great  piles  of  dead  crick- 
ets that  had  been  swallowed  and  thrown  up  by  the 

"  Autobiog.  P.  P,  PraU,  406;  8mUh'$  Bk$y  Proffrtm^  and  TrwtOi,  17. 
"«/ttv.  /9Mf.,  ix.  no.  2,  22. 
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needy  girlls.     Verily,  the  Lord  had  not  foi^otten  to 
be  gracious ! 

To  escape  the  birds,  the  crickets  would  rush  into 
the  lake  or  river,  and  thus  millions  were  destroyed. 
Toward  evening  the  gulls  took  flight  and  disappeared 
beyond  the  lake,  but  each  day  returned  at  sunrise, 
until  the  scourge  was  past.^  Later  grasshoppers 
seem  to  have  taken  the  place  of  crickets.  They  were 
of  a  kind  popularly  called  iron-clad,  and  did  much 
mischief.* 

Though  the  crops  of  this  year  of  1848  were  thus 
saved  from  total  destruction,  fears  were  entertained 
that  there  would  not  be  food  enough  for  those  already 
in  the  vaUey,  and  the  expected  arrival  of  large 
additional  numbers  was  looKed  upon  as  a  calamity.^ 
The  stock  of  provisions  was  therefore  husbanaed 
with   care,   many  Uving  principaUy    on   roote  and 

'*Kane  says  that  the  j^uIIb  booh  grew  to  beat  tune  m poultry,  and  that  the 
children  called  them  their  pigeons.  They  had  clear,  dark  eyes,  small  feet, 
and  large  wings  that  arched  in  flight  The  Mormons,  67.  'No  one  is  allowed 
to  kill  a  gnll  in  Utah,  and  they  are  oonseqaently  very  tame.*  Jenmng*$  Mch 
ientU  Proffreas,  MS.,  7.  'I  am  sore  that  tne  wheat  was  in  head,  and  that  it 
aTBcaged  two  or  three  crickets  on  eyery  head,  bending  them  down.  One 
oooldnt  step  without  cradling  nnder  foot  as  manv  as  the  foot  could  coyer.' 
Mn  Cflara  Towng'a  Experiefices  of  a  Pioneer,  MS.,  9«  'Channels  were  dug 
and  filled  with  water  to  preyent  their  trayel,  but  they  would  throw  them- 
■elyes  aatxs;  it  was  impossible  to  fight  them  back.'  Nebeker^e  Early  Jtutice^ 


MS.»  2.  *In  the  sprins,  when  thousands  of  young  trees  had  been  started  and 
were  aeyeral  inches  in  height,  came  the  crickets.  The  wheat,  too,  was  well 
in  head.'  Hom^a  MigraUona,  MS.,  p.  28. 

*8ays  Mr  Jeonings:  'They  would  deyastato  hundreds  of  acres,  and  as 
thej  would  rise  and  fly  high  in  the  air,  the  air  would  be  darkened  with  them. 
Thi^  seemed  to  be  massed  together,  and  to  take  but  one  direction,  flying  eight 
or  tea  miles  perhaps,  then  settling  upon  another  field. .  .The  <mly  extermi- 
nator seems  to  be  the  sea-gaUs.  They  gorge  themaelyes  on  this  rich  diet; 
they  ■nddenly  appear  in  the  wake  of  the  grasshoppers,  and  will  swallow  them, 
tiirow  them  up,  snd  swallow  them  again. .  .Sometimes  the  grasshoppers  come 
like  a  doad,  and  apparently  alighting  not  knowing  where;  on  one  occasion  a 


Quarter  d  their  number  pcorhaps  dropped  into  the  lake,  and  were  blown  on 
HMxe  by  the  wind,  in  rows  of  sometimes  two  feet  deep  for  a  distsnce  of  two 
miksL'  Material  Progreaa,  MS.,  6-7. 

^  'Word  was  sent  bade  that  |probably  no  crops  conld  be  raised  that  year, 
aadadrisiziig  that  no  fmrther  emigrations  should  come  in  that  season.'  Mra 
Clara  Toanffa  JSrperieneea  qfa  Pioneer,  MS. ,  9.  John  Young  wished  to  send  an 
titsuus  to  his  brother,  the  president,  adyising  him  not  to  bring  any  more  peo- 

eto  the  valley,  as  there  was  dan^^er  of  staryation.  Utah  Early  Hecorda,  MS., 
SL    Parley  P.  Pratt  writes: '  i  had  a  good  haryest  of  wheat  and  rye  with- 
cat  fnuation,  but  those  who  irrigated  had  double  the  quantity.    Wheat 
Wpsst  eommeDced  early  in  July . .  .Oats  do  extremely  well,  yielding  siz^ 
hmUMfcrnod.'  BiML  B.  Taung,  MS.,  1848,  64. 
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thistles,  to  which  fare  was  sometimes  added  a  little 
flour  or  milk.  The  wheat  crop,  however,  tamed  out 
better  than  was  expected,  and  pumpkins,  melons,  and 
corn  yielded  good  returns.* 

On  the  10th  of  August,  however,  the  harvest  being 
then  gathered,  a  feast  was  held  in  the  bowery,  at 
which  the  tables  were  loaded  with  a  variety  of  viands, 
vegetables,  beef,  and  bread,  butter  and  cheese,  with 
cakes  and  pastry.  Sheaves  of  wheat  and  other  grain 
were  hoisted  on  harvest  poles:  "and,"  says  Parley, 
nhere  was  p»yer  and  tha^sgiving,  (iongi^tnlatioi; 
songs,  speeches,  music,  dancing,  smiling  faces,  and 
merry  hearts." 

The  rendezvous  for  westward-bound  brethren  in  the 
spring  of  1848  was  the  Elkhom  Biver,  and  thither  at 
the  end  of  May  came  the  president,  who  organized  the 
people  and  gave  them  instructions  to  be  observed  on 
the  way.  Good  order  was  to  be  preserved  in  camp; 
there  must  be  no  shouting;  prayers  were  to  be  at- 
tended to,  and  lights  put  out  at  9  o'clock.  Drivers 
of  teams  must  walk  beside  their  oxen,  and  not  leave 
them  without  permission.  Brigham  was  general  super- 
intendent of  the  emigrating  companies,  with  Daniel 
H.  Wells  as  aide-de-camp,  M.  S.  Eldredge  marshal, 
and  Hosea  Stout  captain  of  the  night-guard.  Mov- 
ing west  early  in  June,  on  the  14th  the  emigrEmts 
were  fired  on  by  Indians,  two  being  wounded.  A.t 
this  time  also  there  was  sickness  in  the  camp.  To 
secure  grass  and  water,  the  emigration  was  sepa- 
rated into  divisions,  of  which  there  were  two  principal 

*"  Wheat  hanroBt  ffood.  Com  crop  good.  The  womiB  *te  Mme  in  th« 
ear.  Price  of  wheat,  §2  a  bushel.  Popmation,  1,800;  n:ain  fence,  12  nulea 
long.  Had  a  sonplus  of  bread-stuff  this  year.*  HiaL  B.  Young,  Mi}.,  Ai|g. 
1,  1848,  52.  Parley  states  that  he  and  his  ^bmily,  in  common  witii  many 
others,  suffered  much  for  want  of  food.  He  had  ploughed  and  plantedy 
in  grain  and  yegetables,  nearly  40  acres,  nearly  every  women  and  child  in  hia 
ftunily  toiling  in  the  field  so  far  as  their  age  and  strength  would  permit. 
AutMog.j  4&.  'One  family  had  nothing  but  milk  to  live  upon;. .  .they 
would  let  a  portion  thicken,  and  then  mix  it  with  new  mUk  and  eat  it  for 
bread.  They  lived  upon  it  for  six  weeks,  and  thrived.'  Eliza  Snow,  in  Uiak 
Notes,  MS.,  6. 
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ones,  under  Srigham  Young  and  H.  C.  Kimball,  with 
several  sabdivisions.^ 

The  first  letters  received  at  Great  Salt  Lake  Oily 
from  Brigham  came  twelve  months  after  his  departure 
from  the  valley,  and  were  sent  on  in  advance  from  the 
encampments.  The  excitement  was  great  as  Taylor 
and  Green  rode  into  the  city  and  distributed  the 
letters,  without  envelopes,  tied  round  and  round  with 
bnckskin  thongs,  and  bearing  the  cheering  news  that 
a  large  body  of  brethren  was  on  the  way,  and  bring- 
ing plenty  of  food.^ 

In  June  and  July  two  small  parties  left  the  city  to 
meet  the  immigration,  and  another  in  August.  In 
September  Crigham  and  the  first  companies  arrived; 
and  under  the  o^anization  of  the  president  and  his 
two  counsellors,  W  illard  Kichards  and  Heber  C.  Kim- 
ball, during  the  autumn  months  most  of  the  brethren 
from  Winter  Quarters  and  other  camps  reached  the 
valley* 

Before  the  expiration  of  the  year,  there  were  nearly 

'  The  first  division  oonslBted  of  1,229  pecsons,  with  397  wagons,  74  hones, 
91  mnles,  1,275  oxen,  699  cows,  184  loose  cattle,  411  sheep,  141  pigs,  605 
chjckqis,  37  cats,  82  dogn,  3  goats,  10  geese,  2  hives  of  bees,  8  doves,  and  1 
cn)w;  the  second  of  662  persons,  with  226  wagons,  57  horses,  25  males,  737 
oxen,  284  cows,  150  loose  cattle,  243  sheep,  96  pi^,  299  chickens,  17  oats,  52 
dogs;,  3  hives  of  bees,  3  doves,  5  ducks,  and  1  squirreL 

**  As  recorded  in  Mrs  Claia  Decker  Young's  very  valuable  manuscript. 
She  shows  now  the  first  letter  received,  still  tied  with  buckskin  thongs. 

*The  first  companies  under  Brigham  arrived  on  Sept.  20th;  £mball's 

party  reached  the  valley  a  few  days  later.    At  the  beginning  of  August 

Loraiao  Snow,  A.  O.  Smoot,  and  others,  with  47  wagons  and  124  yoke  of  oxen, 

were  sent  from  Salt  Lake  City  to  assist  the  emigrants.    On  the  28th  of  the 

ame  mon^  a  party  well  supplied  with  wagons  and  cattle  was  sent  back 

to  Winter  Qoarters  from  the  camp  of  the  president,  then  on  the  Sweet- 

wmter.    Vtah  Early  Becords,  MS.,  33.    The   companies  under   Richards 

reached  their  destination  toward  the  end  of  October.    Hichards'  Narr., 

MS.,  38.    In  relating  the  incidents  of  his  journey,  Richards  states  that  his 

the  last  party  to  leave  Winter  Quarters  during  that  summer.    His  men 

in  supplied  with  provisiooB;  feed  was  scarce,  and  many  of  the  cattle  died 

drinking  alkali  water,  so  that  he  was  compelled  to  yoke  to  the  wagons 

his  yearlmgs  and  his  ndlch-cows.    Many  families,  including  the  children, 

eoompelied  to  walk  the  entire  distance;  yet  not  asinsle  death  occurred.  Id,, 

K    *  The  companies  behind  were  kept  well  informed  of  theprogress  of  those 

in  advance. .  .Sometimes  a  copy  of  the  camp  journal  was  written  and  placed 

1  in  a  notch  in  a  tree, . . .  sometimes  in  a  post  stuck  in  the  ground;  but  whenever 

M  htge  haSUo  skull  or  other  suitable  bone  was  found, . . .  some  {Murticulars  were 

/  written  ao  them.'  CSannon,  in  Juv,  Iiut.,  xix.  no.  3,  36. 
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three  thousand,^  and  including  the  pioneers,  the  bat- 
talion men,  and  the  companies  that  arrived  undw 
Parley,  at  least  five  thousand  of  the  saints  assembled 
in  the  valley. 

Thus  about  one  fourth  of  the  exiles  from  Naavoo 
were  for  the  present  beyond  reach  of  molestation. 
That  five  thousand  persons,  including  a  very  larro 
proportion  of  women  and  chUdrenTXost  ^thout 
money,  almost  without  provisions,  excepting  the  milk 
of  their  kine  and  the  grain  which  they  had  raised  near 
their  own  camps,  should,  almost  without  the  loss  of  a 
life,  have  accomplished  this  journey  of  more  than 
twelve  hundred  miles,  crossinsf  ransfe  after  ransre  of 
mounteins,  bridging  rivers,  Ld  ^versing  d^rte, 
while  liable  at  any  moment  to  be  attacked  by  roam- 
ing bands  of  savages,  is  one  of  the  marvels  that  this 
century  has  witnessed.  To  those  who  met  them  on  the 
route,  the  strict  order  of  their  march,  their  coolness 
and  rapidity  in  closing  ranks  to  repel  assault,  their 
methoJ  in  posting  seftries  around  Tmp  and  corral, 
suggested  rather  the  movements  of  a  well-organized 
army  than  the  migration  of  a  people;  and  in  truth, 
few  armies  have  been  better  orgeinized  or  more  ablv 
led  than  was  this  army  of  the  Lord''^  To  the  skifi 
of  their  leaders,  and  their  own  concert  of  purpose 
and  action,  was  due  their  preservation.  And  now,  at 
length,  they  had  made  good  their  escape  from  the 
land  of  their  bondage  to  the  promised  land  of  their 
freedom,  in  which,  though  a  wilderness,  they  rejoiced 
to  dwell. 

In  a  private  letter  written  in  September  1848, 
Parley  writes:  "How  quiet,  how  still,  how  free 
from  excitement  we  live  I  The  l^^lation  of  our 
high  council,  the  decision  of  some  judge  or  court  of 

'*  White  penons  2,808,  and  24  negroes,  with  792  wagonB,  2^527  oxen,  abont 
li700  oowB,  181  horsM,  1,028  aheep,  and  other  liTe-atock.  titah  Early  Reo- 
orda,  MS.,  41. 

"  *  So  well  recognized  were  the  reanlti  of  thia  oiganiaatton,  th^t  baada  of 
hostile  Indians  have  passed  by  oomparatively  small  parties  oi  Mormons  to 
Attack  much  larger  bat  less  compact  oodles  of  other  emigrants.'  Kam^%  TkB 
Ji£cmion$f  34. 
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the  chuTcli^  &   meeting,  a  dance,  a  visit,  an  exploring 

tour,  the  arriiral  of  a  party  of  trappers  and  traders,  a 

Mexican  carairan,  a  party  arrived  from  the  Pacific,^ 

from  the   States,  from  Fort  Bridger^  a  visit  of  Ind- 

mAj  or  perhaps  a  mail  from  the  distant  world  once  or 

twice  a  year,  is  all  that  breaks  the  monotony  of  our 

busy  and  peaceful  life . . .  Here,  too,  we  all  are  rich — 

there  is  no  real  poverty ;  all  men  have  access  to  the 

fioil,  the  pasture,  the  timber,  the  water  power,  and  all 

the  elements  of  wealth,  without  money  or  price."" 

On  his  arrival  in  the  autumn,  Br^ham  stirred  up 
the  people  to  the  greatest  activity.  Fencing  material 
being  scarce,  and  the  citv  lands  all  appropriated,  it  was 
proposed  that  a  large  field  for  farming  purposes  adjoin- 
mg  the  city  should  be  selected  and  fenced  in  com- 
mon. By  October  there  were  868  applications  for 
lots,  amounting  to  11,005  acres. 

A  united  effort  was  made  to  fence  the  city,  which 
was  done  by  enclosing  each  ward  in  one  field,  and  re- 
quiring the  owner  of  every  lot  to  build  his  proportion 
of  the  fence.**  No  lots  were  allowed  to  be  held  for 
speculation,  the  intention,  ori^nally,  being  to  assign 
them  ovly  to  those  who  womd  occupy  and  improve 
them.  The  fisuming  land  nearest  the  city  was  sur- 
veyed in  five-acre  lots  to  accommodate  the  mechanics 
and  artisans;  next  beyond  were  ten-acre  lots,  followed 
by  fortjr  and  eighty  acres,  where  fietrmers  could  build 
and  reside.  All  these  farms  were  enclosed  in  one 
oommon  fence,  constituting  what  was  called  the  'big 
field,'  before  mentioned.*^ 

*  'In  Jolj  1848»  l^miiAm  and  Nathan  Hawka,  Sanford  Jaooba,  and  Bioh- 
■id  Slafar  came  from  GiJifoniia  with  oomea  of  Bnnnan's  Star  of  April  lit, 
■ad  tidingi  that  the  brethren  at  San  ranoiBOO  were  doinff  well,  and  that 
tiioae  who  had  settled  on  the  San  Joaquin  Biyer  had  yaoateain  fayor  of  the 
■WMuifawa.*  ffiaL  B,  Young,  MS..  1848,  46. 

''The  letter  wna  afterward  pablished  in  part  in  Bfuns^s  Voiot  qf  Joseph^ 
16»  andportiotta  oo|ried  into  Utah  Early  Pioneent  MS.,  34-6. 

** ' Swery  man  ia  to  help  bmld  a  pole,  ditch,  or  a  atone  fenoe. .  .in  propor- 
tfon  to  the  wi^  he  drawa,  alao  a  oanal  on  each  side  for  the  porpoae  of  imga- 
tioo.'  BiaLB.  Tatmg,  MS.,  1840, 66.  ,      .   ..      , 

"  'Hie  fence  wiU  be  17  miles  and  63  rods  long,  and  8  ft  high.'  Hist.  B. 
Ybmmg,  MS.,  IBiS^  08-1^;  «Aiv.  /fuf.,  iz.  no.  3,  34.  It  had  been  decided  by  the 
htyfc  coamdi  in  Jan.  that  fencing  be  commenced,  and  that  the  farm  lanoa  be 
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The  streets  were  kept  open,  but  were  barely  wide 
enough  for  travel,  as  the  owners  cultivated  the  space 
in  front  of  their  houses.  At  a  meeting  on  the  24th  of 
September,  permission  was  granted  to  build  on  the  lots 
immediately,  all  buildings  tobe  at  least  twenty  feet  from 
the  sidewalk;  and  a  few  days  later  it  was  voted  *'  that 
a  land  record  should  be  kept^  and  that  $1.50  be  paid 
for  each  lot;  one  dollar  to  the  surveyor  and  fifty 
cents  to  the  clerk  for  recording."  A  council-house 
was  ordered  to  be  built  by  tithing  labor;  and  it  was 
suggested  that  water  from  the  Big  Cottonwood  be 
brought  into  the  city;  the  toU  for  grinding  grain  was 
to  be  increased,^  and  a  resolution  was  passed  against 
the  sale  or  use  of  ardent  spirits.  That  all  might  be 
satisfied,  the  lots  were  to  be  distributed  ^'by  ballot, 
or  casting  lots,  as  Israel  did  in  days  of  old."** 

On  the  1st  of  October  Brigham  called  the  battalion 
brethren  together,  blessed  ^em,  and  thanked  them 
for  the  service  they  had  rendered.  "The  plan  of  rais- 
a  battalion  to  march  to  California,"  he  said,  "by  a 
from  the  war  department,  was  devised  with  a  view 
to  the  total  overthrow  of  this  kingdom,  and  the  de- 
struction of  every  man,  woman,  and  child."** 

Winter  was  now  at  hand,  and  there  was  sore  need 
that  the  saints  should  bestir  themselves.     The  presi- 

located  as  near  together  as  possible,  and  immediately  sonth  of  the  city.  The 
line  of  the  fence  M^ian  at  a  steep  point  in  the  blnfib  jnst  aonth  of  the  warm 
springs,  thence  straight  to  the  north-west  corner  of  the  fort,  then  frosn  the 
south-east  comer  oi  the  fort,  east  of  south,  to  some  distance  south  of  Mfll 
Creek,  thence  east  to  the  blu£b  again,  its  entire  length,  indudingtwo  sides 
of  the  fort,  being  3,638  rods.  Utah  Early  Records,  US.,  20-1.  The  entire 
tract  was  5, 153  acres,  of  which  872  acres  were  sown  with  winter-wheat,  the 
remainder  being  intended  for  spring  and  snnuner  crops. 

*'  'Chas  Crismon  petitions  tnat  it  be  increased  from  1-16  to  1-10;  granted.' 
Hitt,  B.  Young,  MS.,  1848,  64. 

n  'The  city  plat  is  already  allotted,  and  many  faunilies  are  at  present 
without  lots;  therefore  we  have  deemed  it  expedient  to  run  off  an  addition  to 
the  city,  commencing  at  the  eastern  line  of  the  city  and  running  east  as  Car 
as  the  nature  of  the  land  will  allow  for  building  purposes.  Not  only  is  this 
addition  necessary,  but  we  are  going  to  lay  off  a  site  for  a  city  about  ten  miles 
north,  and  another  site  about  ten  miles  to  the  south  of  our  dty.'  HiM.  JB. 
Young,  MS.,  1848,  69. 

**  Hist.  B.  Young,  MS.,  1848,  65.  This  was  not  the  oase.  See  HhL  CfaL^ 
▼oL  V.  ohap.  xviiL,  tiiis  series. 
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dent  and  otbera  of  the  church  dignitaries  worked  in- 
defatigably  with  their  people,  carrying  mortar  and 
making  adobes,  hauling  timber  and  sawing  it.  There 
were  bnt  450  log  cabins  within  the  stockade,  and 
one  thousand  more  well-filled  wagons  had  arrived  this 
season. 

A  county  government  was  organized,  and  John  D, 
Barker  elected  sheriff,  Isaac  Clark  judge  of  probate, 
and  Evan  M.  Green  recorder  and  treasurer.**  Two 
hunting  companies  in  December  were  formed,  under 
the  leadership  of  John  D.  Lee  and  John  Pack,  for 
the  extermination  of  wild  beasts.  There  were  eighty- 
four  men  in  all,  and  their  efforts  were  successful.** 
From  the  1st  of  December  until  the  end  of  February 
there  were  heavy  snow-storms.  On  the  coldest  day 
the  mercury  fell  below  zero,*^  and  on  the  warmest 
marked  21"*  of  Fahrenheit.  On  account  of  the  snow 
in  the  canons  it  was  difficult  to  bring  in  the  necessary 
fuel.  As  the  previous  winter  had  been  warm,  the 
settlers  were  unprepared  for  such  cold  weather,  and 
there  was  much  suffering.** 

"^'G^orge  CouIbou,  Andrew  H.  Perkins,  and  David  I).  Yeanley,  county 
oommiisionen;  James  Sloan,  district  derk;  Jacob  G.  Bigler,  William  Snow, 
Levi  Bracken,  and  JoDAtlianO.  Wright,  magistrates.'  Hi8t,  B,  Young^  MS.,  77. 

" '  Tbe  two  hunting  companies  organized  last  Deo.  report  that  they  have 
killed  2  bears,  2  wolverenes,  2  wild-cats,  783  wolves,  409  foxes,  31  minks, 
9  eagles,  530  magpies,  hawks,  and  owls,  and  1,026  ravens.'  HisL  B,  Toung^ 
MS.,  March  1849. 

"' To  33*  below  freezing-point  on  Feb.  6th.'  General  Bpistle  of  the  Twelve, 
in  Frontier  Guardian,  Maj  30,  1849. 

"  'At  Fort  Bridger  the  winter  had  been  nnnsnally  severe,  and  the  traders, 

it  was  reported,  bad  suffered  almost  starvation.'    It  was  resolved  that  no 

/  am  ahaafd  be  made  into  whiskey,  and  that  if  any  man  was  preparing  to  distil 

^  £0121  into  whiskey  or  alcohol,  the  com  shoold  be  taken  and  given  to  the  poor. 
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Food  Supslt  aitb  Bbmutek^'Buildikq  Lois— OuBSxmjr  tau*— Babk 
Horn  Aia>  CoxvAOB— Pbitazi  Ain>  Pubuo  Buildzvob— Widb  Asba.  ov 
THi  GiTT— Siooin>  AirimrxB8ABT  of  ths  Piquubs— Fbxitaijb  avd 
Am  UBKiazras-— Labob  ▲  Ddtt  among  thb  SAnm— EirBOT  of  thb  Gau- 
fOBHXA  Gold  Disootebt— Immigbation — Cabbting  Gompakt — Gau- 

JOBNIA-BOUVD  EmIOBANTS— THBIB  TbAVIIO  WITH  TSB  MOKMOHB— PB0I>- 

van  Aia>  Pbiobs— ^Sold-huntxng  Fbownbd  ufov  bt  thb  Ghdbob. 

Throughout  the  winter  of  1848-9  food  was  scarce 
among  the  settlers.  Many  still  subsisted  mainly  on 
roots,  thistles,  and  even  on  rawhides.^  Milk,  flesh, 
and  the  small  quantity  of  breadstuffs  that  remained 
were,  however,  distributed  among  the  poor  in  such 
quantities  as  to  prevent  actual  starvation.  On  April 
1,  1849,  each  household  was  required  to  state  the 
smallest  allowance  of  breadstuff  that  would  suffice 
until  the  forth-coming  harvest  Some  received  half 
a  pound  a  day,  and  others  four  ounces.' 

^ '  Many  were  neceiritated  to  eat  rawhides,  and  to  difl  Mgo  and  thntia 
roots  for  months  to  snbsiBt  upon.'  ffiit.  B.  Toung,  MS.,  184IL  05. 

'The  committee  on  breaastoffb  reptnted  on  tiie  8tii  of  Feb.  that  then 
was  St  lb.  per  capita  for  the  next  fiye  months.  Utah  EaHy  iiecontf.  MS.,  4S. 
'  In  the  former  part  of  Feb.  the  bishops  took  an  inyentorr  of  the  breadatoff 
in  the  valley,  when  was  reported  a  little  more  than  f  lb.  per  day  for  each 
Bonl,  until  the  9th  of  July;  and  considerable  was  known  to  exist  which  was 
not  reiK>rted.  Hence  while  some  were  nearly  destitute  others  had  abandaooe. 
The  price  of  com  since  harvest  has  been  f2;  some  has  sold  for  $3;  at  present 
there  is  none  in  the  market  at  any  price.  Wheat  has  ranged  from  $4  to  $5» 
and  potatoes  from  96  to  920,  a  bushel;  and  though  not  tooe  bou^t  at  pres- 
ent, it  ii  expected  that  there  will  be  a  good  supply  for  seed  oy  another 
year.'  Qeneral  Epistle  of  the  Twelve,  in  FrojUiier  Guardian^  May  90»  ]d49L 
'  Those  persons  who  had  imparted  measurably  to  those  who  had  not^  so  that 
all  extremity  of  sufforing  from  hunger  was  avoided.'  HiaL  JBL  Toumg^  HS^ 
lo48,  9o» 
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Until  the  first  fruits  were  reaped  the  famine  con- 
tinued, but  the  harvest  of  1849  was  a  bountiful  one,* 
and  for  six  years  thereafter  none  wanted  for  bread  in 
the  city  of  Salt  Lake.* 

During  part  of  this  season  many  women  and  chil- 
dren were  without  shelter  or  fuel.  To  each  family  as 
it  arrived  was  given  a  city  lot,  until  the  site  was 
exhausted,  as  we  have  seen;  but  for  most  a  wagon 
served  for  dwelling  during  the  coldest  months,  and 
later  an  adobe  hut,  roofed  with  unseasoned  lumber, 
and  thatched  with  hay  or  frozen  mud.*  Before  sum- 
mer all  were  housed  in  log  or  adobe  dwellings,*  the  fort 

'It  was  not  injiiTed  by  crickets.  JToiie'a  The  MormonB^  67.  'Oar prophet 
predicted  that  if  we  would  exercise  patience  under  our  difficulties  during 
the  immediate  future,  our  neoeesities  would  be  supplied  as  cheaply  as  they 
ooold  be  in  the  city  of  St  Louis;  and  thii  proved  to  be  true,  for  in  1849  we 
laiaed  fair  crops.'  Smoot's  Mormon  Wift^  MS.,  5-6. 

'  The  peculiar  chemical  formations  m  earth  and  water  proyed  of  great  prac- 
tieal  Talue  when  once  understood.  '  For  two  vears  all  the  saleratus  used  was 
obtained  from  Saleratus  Lake,  near  Indepenaence  Rock;  the  salt  from  the 
laka  became  an  article  of  value  in  local  use  and  among  their  exports.  The 
Ukali  swept  down  from  the  mountains,  and  composed  of  a  great  variety  of 
iogredients,  tnch  as  magnesia,  soda,  salt,  etc.,  when  once  subdued,  makes  the 
moat  durable  of  soils,  which  needs  no  enriching.'  Richards,  in  Utah  Noten^ 

^  *  Now  as  regards  my  beginning  at  Salt  Lake.  Soon  after  my  arrival  a 
city  lot  was  assigned  to  me  for  a  home  and  residence,  on  which  I  placed  mv 
vagon  box  or  wagon  bed,  which  contained  our  provisions,  bedding,  and  all 
ovr  earthly  goods,  placed  them  upon  the  eround,  turned  away  our  stock  upon 
the  winter  ranae,  and  looked  about  us.  I  soon  disposed  of  some  of  my  cloth- 
ii^  foot  some  adobes,  and  put  the  walls  up  of  a  small  room,  which  we  covered 
witii  A  tent^doth,  that  answered  us  durinff  the  winter,  until  lumber  could  be 
procoied  next  spring.'  Rkhardt^  Narr.,  MS.,  38;  Early  Records,  MS.,  36-8. 

*  On  Feb.  18th  the  people  began  to  move  out  of  the  fort  to  their  city  lots. 
Id.,  47.  A  number  of  temporary  farm  buildings  had  been  completed  before 
tiiiadate.  /Vott's  jluto6toi;rapAy,  406;  iftl^nia/ £ftor,  z.  370.  Acorrespond- 
ost  of  the  N^ew  York  Tribune,  writing  from  Salt  Lake  City,  July  8, 1849,  ^ives 
la  esaggecated  account  of  the  place,  which  has  been  copied  by  several  writers 

00  Mormoiuam.  *  There  were  no  hotels,  because  there  was  no  travel;  no  bar- 
bem'  afaops,  because  everv  one  chose  to  shave  his  neighbor;  no  stores,  because 
they  had  no  goods  to  sell  nor  time  to  traffic;  no  centre  of  business,  because 
Ul  ^rere  too  onsy  to  make  a  centre.  There  was  abundance  of  mechanics' 
abopa,  of  dressmakers,  milliners,  and  tulors,  etc.;  but  they  needed  no  sign, 
aor  bad  Uiey  time  to  paint  or  erect  one,  for  they  were  crowded  with  business. 

1  this  day  attended  worship  with  them  in  the  open  air.    Some  thousauds  of 

well-dvesised,  intelligent-lookinjj  people  assembled,  some  on  foot,  some  in  car- 

1  \mf^  m^  and  on  horseback.     Many  were  neatly  and  even  fashionably  clad. 

"nie  Vean^  and  neatness  of  the  ladies  reminded  me  of  some  of  our  congre- 

SMxns  in  New  York.'    The  letter  is  in  Mouikay'B  The  Mormons,  282.    ft  is 

umeoesBBiy  to  expose  the  absurdity  of  this  description,  as  the  reader  is  well 

twace  that  hondreds  of  Calif omia-bound  emigrants  passed  throueh  the  valley 

thia  year,    flarvesting  b^gan  July  9th,  and  until  that  date  the  Mormons  were 

Baa,  Vtam.   19 
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being  rapidly  broken  up  by  tbe  removal  of  the  houses 
on  to  the  city  lots.  The  city  was  divided  into  nine- 
teen bishops'  wards  ;^  the  ten-acre  blocks  were  divided 
into  allotments  of  an  acre  and  a  quarter,  the  five-acre 
lots  in  similar  proportion,  each  building  facing  the 
garden  of  the  one  adjoining,  the  space  of  twenty  feet 
left  between  the  houses  and  the  surrounding  fence 
being  afterward  planted  with  trees  and  shrubbery.^ 

The  need  of  a  circulating  medium  had  been  felt 
ever  since  the  valley  had  been  settled'  Their  cur- 
rency was  blankets,  grain,  and  seeds;  and  even  after 
gold-dust  was  brought  in  by  the  miners  great  incon- 
venience was  experienced  in  its  use,  and  many  re- 
fused to  take  it,  as  there  was  a  waste  in  weighing  it. 
To  meet  this  emergency,  bank  bills  for  one  dollar 

often  without  their  daily  broad,  aa  we  have  seen.  Tbe  following  is  probably 
much  nearer  the  tmth:  '  The  houaea  are  small,  principally  of  brick  (adobe), 
built  up  only  aa  temporal^  abodes,  until  the  more  ui^nt  and  important  mat- 
ters of  enclosure  and  cultivation  are  attended  to;  but  I  never  saw  anything  to 
aurpass  the  ingenuity  of  arrangement  with  which  they  are  fitted  up,  and  the 
acrupuloua  cleanlineaa  with  which  they  are  kept  There  were  tradesmen  and 
artisans  of  all  descriptions,  but  no  recular  stores  or  workshops,  except  foiges. 
Still,  from  the  shoeing  of  a  horse  to  uie  mending  of  a  watch  there  waa  no  dif- 
ficulty in  gettinff  it  done,  as  cheap  and  aa  well  put  out  of  hand  as  in  any  other 
city  in  America.*  KeUjfB  Exeurnon  to  CcUifornia,  228. 

^  The  bishops  were  David  Fairbanks,  «fohn  Lowry,  Christopher  Williams, 
William  Hick^ooper,  William  J.  Perkins,  Addison  Everett,  Seth  Taft,  David 
Pettigrew,  Benjamm  Covey,  Edward  Hunter,  John  Murdoch,  Abraham  O. 
Smoot,  Isaac  Higbee,  Joee|^  L.  Heywood,  Jamee  Hendriz,  Benjamin  Brown, 
Orville  S.  Cox,  and  Joel  H.  Johnaon.  Utah  Nearly  Records^  MS.,  47-8,  69. 
The  valley  is  settled  for  20  miles  south  and  40  milea  north,  and  divided  into 
19  wards.  HiU.  B.  Young,  MS.,  1840,  57. 

*  At  a  coimcil  held  Feb.  17,  1849,  the  committee  on  fencing  reported  that 
the  enclosure  termed  the  big  field  would  include  291  ten-acre  lots,  460  five- 
acre  lots,  the  church  farm  of  800  acres,  and  17  acrea  of  fractional  Iota,  the 
whole  requiring  5,240  roda  of  fencing,  of  which  it  waa  reoomm^ded  that 
3,216  should  be  of  adobes,  663  of  adobes  or  stone,  and  1,361  of  ditch,  posta, 
and  rails.  'When  the  Mormons  first  arrived  they  did  not  qnairel  for 
best  lands,  but  cultivated  a  whole  district  in  common,  dividing  the  harvest 
according  to  work  done,  seed  supplied,  and  need  of  family.  On  dividing  the 
town  into  lots,  each  received  his  plat,  and  so  with  fielda,  for  aouth  of  the  town 
lay  a  field  of  6  aquare  milea,  cultivated  in  common;  thia  waa  divided  into  5- 
acre  square  lots  and  given  to  heads  of  families,  by  lot  or  distribution,  in  tracta 
of  one  to  eight  lots  each.  After  the  distribution  some  began  to  apecnlate  with 
their  lots,  but  to  this  the  church  objected,  saying  that  none  should  sell  his 
land  for  more  than  first  cost  and  improvements,  for  it  belonged  to  God,  and 
waa  merely  held  in  use  by  the  holder.  Still,  secret  apecnlationa  occnrred.' 
OUhausen^s  Mormonen^  166-7. 

*  *  Owing  to  the  absence  of  small  change,  the  tax  collector  waa  inatracted 
to  give  due-bills  for  sums  less  than  a  dollar,  and  redeem  them  when  presented 
iu  sufficient  amount.'  Eist,  B,  Toung,  MS.,  1849,  23. 
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were  issued  on  the  1st  of  January,  1849,  signed  by 
Brigham  Young,  Heber  C.  Kimball,  and  Thomas 
Ballock,  clerk.  In  September,  Brigham  had  brought 
eighty-four  dollars  in  small  change  into  the  valley, 
which  had  been  distributed,  but  was  no  longer  in  cir- 
culation.  On  the  6th  of  January,  resolutions  were 
passed  by  the  council  to  the  effect  that  "the  Kirtland 
bank  bills  be  put  into  circulation  for  the  accommodation 
of  the  people,  thus  fulfilling  the  prophecy  of  Joseph, 
that  the  ^rtland  notes  would  one  aay  be  as  gooa  as 
gold"  The  first  printing  was  in  connection  with  the 
manufacture  of  paper  money."* 

Previous  to  the  issue  of  this  currency  an  attempt 
was  made  by  John  Kay  to  coin  gold-dust,  but  the 
crucibles  broke  in  the  attempt.  All  the  dies  and 
everything  connected  with  the  coining  were  made  in 
Salt  Lake  City."  Subsequent  attempts  were  more 
successful.  The  coin  was  made  of  pure  gold,  without 
alloy,  which  made  it  deficient  in  weight;  it  was  there- 
fore sold  as  bullion.  Brigham  then  proposed  the  issue 
of  paper  currency  until  gold  could  be  coined."  There 
was  also  a  paper  currency  issued  some  years  later 
by  a  company  m  Salt  Lake  City  known  as  the  Des- 
eret  Currency  Association,  its  capital  being  in  cattle, 
but  this  was  merely  a  temporary  convenience."    Cur- 

^  Fifty-cent  and  one-doUar  paper  currency  waa  issued,  ffiat,  B.  Young, 
MSL,  1849,  3.  On  the  22d,  type  waa  set  for  60-cent  billa— the  first  type- 
■tUiiffm  the  city.  Id.,  42-3;  £f,  L.  C.  CantribtUar,  ii.  209. 

^^^Kobert  Campbell  enffraved  the  atanipa  for  the  coin.'  WeUa*  Narr,, 
lf&,  42.  Brigham  saya,  *  I  offered  the  gold-duat  back  to  the  people,  but 
tii^did  not  want  it.'^^is^  B,  Young,  MS.,  1849,  1.  *ThoB  L.  Smith,  a 
atoBntaineer,  irrote  me  from  Bear  Blyer  Valley,  offering  to  sell  me  $200  or 
1300  in amall  coin. .  .and  take  our  corrency  for  the  same,  and  he  would  trade 
hia  skina,  fnrs,  robea,  etc.,  with  ns.'  /c/.,  79. 

■'*Jdm  Kay  coined  $2.50,  f5,  and  |20  pieoea.'  Neheher't  Early  Justice, 
16.,  3.  A  description  ia  given  in  Juv.  Ijist.  of  coins  with  beehive  and  spread 
ta^  en  one  side,  with  inscription  'Deseret  Assay  Office,  Pare  Gold,'  and  at 
the  base  *5  D.*  On  the  reverse  is  a  lion,  surrounded  by  *  Holiness  to  the 
Lord/  in  chamcteni  known  aa  the  Deaeret  alphabet.  Vol.  ix.  no.  4,  p.  39.  In 
1819  and  J8J0,  coina  of  the  ^dne  of  $20,  $10,  $5,  and  $2.50  were  struck  off. 
Their  fioeoesa  waa  899->l 000,  and  no  alloy  was  used  except  a  little  silver.  S. 
L,  C,  CmUnbuior^  iL  209.     'The  gold-dust  was  sufficient  in  quantity  for  all 


afcfy  fund  reigned  it  on  a  par  wun  goi- 
"See  Taylor^ BeminMcenceB,  MS.,  23. 
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rency,  in  either  gold  or  paper,  was  afterward  desig- 
nated as  valley  tan,  a  name  synonymous  with  home- 
made or  of  Utah  manufacture,  the  origin  of  which 
will  be  explained  later." 

Of  the  houses  built  early  in  1849,  few  had  more 
than  two  rooms,  many  had  only  board  windows,  and 
some  were  without  doors.  Several  of  the  adobe 
houses  in  the  fort  had  fallen  down  from  the  effects  of 
the  thaw.  When  at  last  they  had  learned  how  to  make 
adobes,  they  were  of  the  best  kind.  Alkali  at  first 
was  mixed  with  the  day,  which,  when  exjposed  to  rain, 
would  expand  and  burst  the  bricks.  Alter  this  year 
more  commodious  structures  were  erected  for  public 
and  private  use,  the  means  being  supplied  in  part  by 
traffic  with  emigrants  for  California.  Conspicuous 
among  them  was  the  council-house  on  East  Temple 
street,  a  two-story  stone  edifice,  forty-five  feet  square,'* 
used  originally  for  church  purposes,  and  afterward 
occupied  by  the  state  and  territorial  legislatures.  In 
front  of  the  council-house  was  temple  block,  on  the 
south-west  corner  of  which  stood  the  tabernacle,  built 
in  1851-2,  on  the  ground  now  occupied  by  the  assem- 
bly hall,  with  accommodation  for  2,500  persons,'*  and 
consecrated  on  April  6th  of  the  latter  year."     Dur- 

^*  See  chap,  zix.,  note  44,  thia  vol. 

^^'I  was  appointed  superintendent  of  public  works  in  the  fall  of  1848. 
The  first  hoose  that  was  built  was  a  little  adobe  place  that  was  nsed  for  the 
church  office. .  .The  little  office  that  was  the  first  place  built  was  one  story, 
about  18  by  12  feet,  slanting  roof  coTered  with  boards  and  dirt.  This  re- 
mained the  church  office  for  about  two  years. .  .The  foundation  of  the  council- 
house  was  laid  in  the  spring  of  1849,  and  then  the  first  story  put  up.'  WelU* 
Narr,,  MS.,  41-2.  Built  b^  tithing.  HisL  B,  Young,  MS.,  1849,  65.  At  a 
meeting  held  Oct.  1,  1848,  it  was  resoWed  to  build  a  council-house,  and  on 
the  7th  of  Ko^ember  masons  commenced  laying  the  foundation.  Utah  Early 
Records,  MS.,  36.  38. 

>•  Linforth  gives  its  dimensions  at  126  ft  by  64,  and  states  that  the  roof 
was  arched,  without  being  supported  by  pillars.  Route  from  Liverpool^  109. 
In  Utah  Early  Records,  MS.,  125,  127,  it  is  stated  that  the  dimensions  were 
120  by  60  ft,  and  that  work  was  begun  May  2l8t.  See  also  DeeerH  NtwB, 
May  17,  1851;  The  Mormons  ai  Home,  112-13,  147-9;  BwrtmCs  City  of  the 
Saints,  270. 

"  At  a  g|eneTal  conference,  the  proceedings  of  which  are  related  in  the 
Contributor,  iL  333.  The  conference  lasted  several  days,  and  at  its  oonclnsion 
a  collection  was  made  to  provide  funds  for  a  sacramental  service,  $149  being 
given  in  coin,  together  with  several  pounds*  weight  of  silver  watch-caaeey 
si>oons,  rings,  and  ornaments.  From  the  silver,  cups  were  made,  which  an 
still  in  use  at  the  tabernacle. 
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iog  its  constmctioDy  the  saints  in  every  part  of  the 
world  were  urged  to  self-denial,  and  it  was  voted  to 
dispense  with,  the  use  of  tea,  coffee,  snufi*,  and  tobacco, 
the  sums  thus  saved  to  be  also  used  for  the  building 
of  the  temple,  which  was  to  stand  on  the  same  block. 
The  latter  w^as  to  be  built  of  stone  quarried  in  the 
mountains,  and  a  railroad  from  temple  block  to  the 
quarry  was  chartered  for  the  conveyance  of  building 
material. 

Adjoining  the  tabernacle  was  the  bowery,  100  by 
60  feet,  made  of  posts  and  boarding,  completed  three 
or  four  years  later,  and  large  enough  to  contain  8,000 
people,  a  temporary  structure  having  been  erected  in 
1848.  Among  other  buildings  may  be  mentioned  the 
tithing  office,  the  social  hall,  and  the  seventies'  hall  of 
science.  Several  bridges  were  also  built,  which  were 
paid  for  by  the  one  per  centum  property  tax." 

Thus  at  the  western  base  of  the  Wasatch  Moun- 
tains was  laid  out  the  city  of  Great  Salt  Lake,  its 
buildings  being  distributed  over  a  greater  area  than 
that  on  which  stood,  in  1850,  the  commercial  metrop- 
olis of  the  United  States. ^^  Its  site  was  on  a  slope, 
barely  perceptible  except  toward  the  north,  where  it 
was  enclosed  by  the  Wasatch  Range  and  a  spur  trend- 
ing^ to  the  westward.  Resting  on  the  eastern  bank  of 
the  Jordan,  it  was  watered  by  several  creeks;  a  canal, 
twelve  miles  long,  crossing  three  streams,  being  pro- 
posed to  convey  the  waters  of  the  Big  Cottonwood 
to  the  farm-lands  south  of  the  city;  and  through 
each  street  flowed  a  rivulet  of  pure  water,  which  was 
thence  diverted  into  the  garden  plats. 

On  the  24th  of  July,  1849,  was  held  the  second 
anniversary  of  the  arrival  of  the  pioneers.*®    At  day- 

''Besolred  that  a  tax  of  one  per  ct  per  annnm  be  aaseaaed  on  property  to 
tepair  pablic  highways.  Hist.  B,  Young,  MS.,  1849,  5. 

^KttMe'4  The  Alomums,  74;  New  York  Ti-ibune,  Oct.  7,  1849. 

"The  4th  and  24th  of  Jaly  were  at  first  celebrated  together,  bat  on  tVe 
ktter  date  because  bread  and  v^etables  were  more  plentiful  at  the  end  of  this 
■mth  than  at  the  beginning.  Utah  Eturiy  BeeoniU,  MS.,  9U 
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break  cannon  were  fired  and  bands  of  music  passed 
through  the  city,  arousing  the  citizens  for  the  great 
events  of  the  day.  A  flag  brought  from  Nauvoo  was 
prominently  displayed,  and  a  larger  flag  was  hoisted 
from  the  liberty-pole.  A  procession  was  formed  of 
voung  men  and  maidens,  who  in  appropriate  costumes, 
bearing  banners  and  singing,  escorted  Brigham  to  the 
bowery.  They  were  received  with  shouts  of  "Ho- 
sanna  to  God  and  the  Lambl'*  While  the  governor 
and  the  church  dignitaries  were  passing  down  the  aisle 
cheers  and  shouts  of  "  Hail  to  the  governor  of  Des- 
eret  1 "  greeted  them  on  every  side.  The  declaration 
of  independence  and  the  constitution  were  then  read, 
followed  by  patriotic  addresses.  The  jprocession  was 
then  re-formed  and  marched  to  the  feast  served  on 
tables  fourteen  hundred  feet  in  length.  "The  tables 
were  heavily  loaded,"  says  Brigham,  "with  all  the  lux- 
uries of  field  and  garden,  and  with  nearly  all  the  vege- 
tables of  the  world;  the  seats  were  filled  and  refilled 
by  a  people  who  had  been  deprived  of  those  luxuries 
for  years,  and  they  welcomed  to  their  table  every 
stranger  within  their  border."^  A  greater  variety 
was  provided,  as  the  saints  had,  exchanged  for  many 
luxuries  their  flour,  butter,  potatoes,  and  other  pro- 
duce, with  passing  emigrants. 

Not  only  on  the  pioneer  aqniversary-but  on  the 
4th  of  July,"  at  Christmas  week,  and  on  other  occa- 

si  *The  hospitalities  of  the  ocoasion  were  not  confined  to  the  saints  alone, 
bat  included  several  hundreds  of  Califomia  emigrants  who  had  stopped  to 
recruit,  as  well  as  threescore  Indians, '  says  Eliza  Snow.  See  Snow's  Bioifrapky, 
95-107,  for  description  of  the  celebration;  also  Kane^B  The  Morm<m»y  80-1 ; 
Hist,  B,  Young,  MS.,  108*116, 143;  Mrs  Hornets  Migrations,  MS.,  30;  jFWmtter 
Guardian,  Sept.  19, 1849.  After  dinner  four  and  twenty  toasts  were  drank,  fol- 
lowed by  volunteer  toasts.  President  Young  declared  that  he  never  saw  sncli 
a  dinner  in  his  life.  One  of  the  elders  remarked  that  'it  was  almost  a  marvel- 
lous thing  that  everybody  was  satisfied,  and. .  .not  an  oath  was  uttered,  not  a 
man  intoxicated,  not  a  jar  or  disturbance  occurred  to  mar  the  nnion,  peace, 
and  harmonv  of  the  dav.'  Frontier  Ouardian,  Sept.  19,  1849.  Amon^  tiia 
guests  was  the  Indian  chief  Walker,  who,  accompanied  bv  Soweite,  chief  of 
the  Utahs,  and  several  hundred  Indians,  men,  women,  and  children,  had  vis- 
ited the  city  in  Sept.  1848.   Utah  Early  Records,  MS.,  33. 

"For  a  description  of  4th  of  July  festivities,  see  Frontier  (huardian^  July 
10,  1850,  Oct.  3,  1851;  Dtseret  News,  July  12,  1851,  July  10,  1852;  8.  L.C. 
Contributor,  ii.  271. 
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sioDS  festivities  were  held.**  Sometimes  the  guests 
contributed  toward  the  expense  of  the  entertainment, 
the  amount  that  each  one  was  expected  to  pay  being 
stated  on  the  card  of  invitation^ 

In  winter,  theatrical  performances  were  given  by 
the  Deseret  Dramatic  Association  at  the  social  hall, 
and  in  summer  at  the  bowery,  the  parts  being  well 
sustained  and  the  orchestra  and  decorations  well  ap- 
pointed.**  At  the  former,  private  parties  were  given 
when  the  gathering  was  too  large  for  the  residence  of 
the  host;  m  the  ba^ment  were  appliances  for  cooking, 
and  adjoining  was  a  dining-room  with  seats  and  tables 
sufficient  for  three  hundred  persons.  All  entertain- 
ments were  opened  with  prayer;  then  came  dancing, 
songs,  and  music,  followed  by  supper,  the  guests  being 
dismissed  with  a  benediction  at  an  early  hour. 

The  public  festivities  of  the  Mormons  were  always 
conducted  under  the  auspices  of  the  church,  and  none 
were  allowed  to  join  in  them  who  were  not  in  good 
standing.  To  sing,  dance,  and  rejoice  before  the 
Lord  was  regarded  almost  as  a  religious  duty,  but 
only  those  must  rejoice  whose  hearts  were  pure  and 
whose  hands  were  clean.  Thus,  toward  chnstmas  of 
this  year,  1849,  regulations  were  issued  by  the  high 
council  for  the  observance  of  the  approaching  holi- 
days. They  were  to  commence  on  the  20th  of  De- 
cember and  last  until  the  council  should  declare  them 
at  an  end,  officers  being  appointed  to  preside  over  the 
dancea     No  person  who  had  been  disfellowshipped 

•  TheKifariBtmM  festival  of  1851  is  described  in  the  Deseret  News,  Jan. 
21, 1852.  '  On  the  24th,'  writes  Brigham  in  regard  to  another  occasion,  *  I  in- 
Titod  the  wives  of  the  twelve  apostles,  and  other  elders  who  were  on  missions, 
with  a  niunber  of  mv  relatives,  to  dine  at  my  honse.  Seventy  ladies  sat  down 
at  the  first  table.  I  employed  five  sleighs  to  collect  the  company;  the  day 
was  stormy;  near  my  house  the  snow  drifted  three  feet  deep.'  Hist.  B.  Young, 
MS.,  185Q,  2. 

'^Contribations  were  often  made  in  the  shape  of  eatables,  and  an  in-door 
picnic  extemporised.  FerrUf  Utah  and  the  Mormons,  306. 

*In  May  1851,  the  second  act  of  '  Robert  Macaire'  was  performed  at  the 
howeiy,  the  performance  concluding  with  the  farce  of  '  The  Dead  Shot.'  Con- 
Ms<or,  ii  271. 
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or  excommunicated  waa  allowed  to  go  forth  to  the 
dance.  Those  who  had  sold  liquor  for  gain,  thereby 
corrupting  the  morals  of  society,  were  also  disquali- 
fied. All  friends  and  well-wishers  to  society,  all  who 
remembered  the  poor  and  needy,^  were  invited  to 
participate,  though  not  members  of  the  church.  But 
declares  the  council :  '*  Woe  unto  them  that  dance  with 
guile  and  malice  in  their  hearts  toward  their  neigh- 
bor 1  Woe  unto  them  that  have  secretly  injured  their 
neighbor  or  his  or  her  property!  Woe  unto  them 
that  are  ministers  of  disorder  and  of  evil !  If  these 
shall  go  forth  in  the  dance  without  confessing  and 
forsaking  their  guilt,  the  faith  of  the  council  is  that 
they  seal  their  doom  by  it." 

After  their  festivities  the  people  returned,  each  to 
his  calling,  with  renewed  zest.  It  was  an  article  of 
faith  among  them  that  labor  was  honorable,  and  all 
who  were  not  missionaries  were  expected  to  do  their 
part.  By  revelation,  Joseph  Smith  was  released  from 
this  obligation,  but  Brigham  Young  worked  as  a  car- 
penter in  his  own  mills.  Labor  was  regarded  as  a 
duty  no  less  than  prayer  or  temple  service,  each  one 
working  with  his  hands  at  whatsoever  he  found  to 
do,  and  cheerfully  contributing  his  tithes  toward  the 
church  revenues,  which  were  expended  for  public  im- 

I)rovements,  for  the  support  of  missions,  and  the  re- 
ief  of  the  sick  and  destitute.^ 

**  *  Bring  all  your  tithes  and  offsringB  to  the  proper  place  for  the  poor^ 
that  there  be  none  hungry  among  us,  and  let  the  poor  rejoioe;  and  then  you 
may  rejoice  in  the  dance  to  your  heart's  conteot/  Bi^palatlons  of  the  ffiffh 
Council,  in  Frontier  Ouardian,  Nov.  28, 1849.  Brigham,  in  an  addi«as  at  t£e 
State-house  in  1852,  at  a  party  given  to  the  legislature,  said:  'I  want  it 
distinctly  understood  that  fiddling  and  dancing  are  no  part  of  our  worship. 
My  mina  labors  like  a  man  logging.  This  is  the  reason  why  I  am  fond  of 
these  pastimes;  they  give  me  a  privilese  to  throw  evervthinff  off  and  shake 
myself,  that  my  body  may  exercise  and  my  mind  rest.'  And  again:  *  This 
company  is  controlled  like  the  ship  by  the  rudder  in  a  gentle  breeze,  that  can 
be  turned  hither  and  thither  at  the  will  and  pleasure  of  him  who  com- 
mands.'  Hist,  B.  Young,  MS.,  1852,  22. 

*'  OhhauBtrCa  Mormonen,  164-5.  On  July  28, 1850,  the  president  writes  to 
Orson  Hvde,  then  at  Kanesville.  *Our  celebration  was  well  attended.  It  is 
a  general  time  of  health  with  the  saints,  and  peace  and  plenty  of  hard  work, 
as  every  one  has  been  so  busy  that  they  can  hardly  get  time  to  eat  or  sleep. 
You  Bpeak  about  hunr  and  bustle  at  Kanesville;  but  if  you  were  here,  to  see, 
feel,  and  realize  the  burdens,  labors,  and  responsibilities,  which  are  daily. 
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Among  the  causes  that  led  to  the  prosperity  of  the 
people  of  Utah  at  this  period  was  the  migration  of 
gold-seekers  to  California.  Hundreds  of  emigrants, 
turning  aside  to  Salt  Lake  City,  wearied  and  dis- 
piritedy  their  cattle  worn  out  and  their  wagons  broken, 
were  glad  to  exchange  them,  together  with  their  tools, 
household  furniture,  and  spare  clothing,  for  provisions 
and  pack  animals  at  very  low  rates.^  Many  were 
glad  to  remain  during  winter,  and  work  for  their  liveli- 
hood. Though  reports  were  freely  circulated  to  the 
contrary,  there  is  sufficient  evidence  that  as  a  rule 
they  were  kindly  treated,  and  not  a  few  abandoned 
their  search  for  gold  to  cast  in  their  lot  with  the 
saints.^ 

The  arrival  in  November  of  the  first  pack-mule  train 
from  California,  laden  with  many  luxuries  and  neces- 
sities, was  an  important  event.  The  people  formed 
in  line,  waiting  hours  for  their  turn  to  buy  the  limited 
amount   allowed.^    When  a  sack  of  potatoes  was 

hovurly,  momentarily,  rolling,  piling,  tamblinff,  and  thundering  upon  us,  you 
vould  at  least  condnde  that  there  was  no  Sanger  of  our  getting  the  gout 
from  idleness  or  too  much  jollity.'  Fhmtier  Ouamian,  Sept.  18,  loiSO.  Men- 
tion of  cholera  on  the  Mississippi  and  Missouri  rivers  in  the  spring  of  1849  is 
made  by  Brigham.  'Many  Mormon  brethren  and  sisters  emiffrating  on  those 
rivers  cUed;  60  died  going  from  St  Louis  to  Kanesville,  most^  from  England 
and  Wales,  under  Capt.  I>an.  Jones.*  //tst.  B.  Young,  MS.,  1849,  85. 

"  Horses,  harnesses,  carriages,  wagons,  etc.,  were  bought  of  eager  emigrantf 
at  one  filth  of  their  cost  in  the  states.  Ut(ih  EaHy  Records,  MS.,  113. 

'In  the  autumn  of  1849  many  emigrants,  while  resting  in  Salt  Lake  City, 
wrote  letters  to  their  friends,  in  which  they  acknowledge  the  kindness  and 
hospitality  ahown  them  by  the  saints.  Extracts  from  these  letters  were  pub- 
lished in  newspapers  throughout  the  states.  Gumuson,  The  Mormons,  65, 
says:  'Their  many  deeds  of  charity  to  the  sick  and  broken-down  sold-seekers 
all  speak  loudly  in  their  favor,  and  must  eventually  I'edound  to  their  praiBe. ' 
See  also  Kane*s  The  Mormons,  76-7;  Stansbury's  £xpedUion  to  O,  S,  Lake,  i. 
134b  In  March  1851,  numbers  of  emigrants  were  baptized,  and  most  of  them 
remauied  in  Utah.  Id,,  123.  D.  J.  Staples,  who  remained  at  S.  L.  City  for 
two  or  three  weeks  with  a  Boston  party  bound  for  California  in  1849,  says: 
'llie  Mormons  showed  their  kindness  in  every  possible  way,  supplying  all 

' 7aZ.,  MS.,  D. 


wanti  and  taking  care  of  the  sick.'  Incidents  and  It^orm.,  mCc 
1-3.  See  also  Van  Dyke^s  Statement,  in  Id,,  1.  Among  later  instances  may 
be  mentioned  that  of  John  C.  Fremont,  who  with  nine  white  men  and  twelve 
Indians  arrived  at  Parowan  Jan.  7,  1854,  in  a  starving  condition.  He  wat 
supplied  with  provisions  and  fresh  animals,  setting  forth  eastward  on  th« 

"Brown  sngiu'  waa  $1  a  lb. ;  and  everything  else  in  proportion.    No  one 
was  allowed  more  than  one  pound  of  anything.  Mrs  Homers  Migrations^ 

J^,3a 
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brought  into  the  valley  in  the  spring,  they  were 
eagerly  bought  at  any  price.  From  four  small  ones, 
costing  fifty  cents,  was  obtained  a  bushel  of  good-sized 
potatoes  which  were  saved  for  seed. 

The  immigration  during  the  season  numbered  some 
1,400  souls,  who  were  aaded  to  the  settlers  in  the 
valley,**  and  who,  with  the  number  remaining  of 
those  originally  bound  for  California,  made  a  large 
population  to  clothe,  feed,  and  shelter. 

A  carrying  company  was  also  established**  in  De- 
cember for  the  purpose  of  conveying  passengers  and 
^oods  from  the  Missouri  River  to  the  gold  r^ons  of 
ialifornia.  In  their  prospectus,  the  proprietors  set 
forth  that,  residing  as  they  did  in  the  valley,  and  be- 
ing acquainted  with  the  route,  they  could  provide 
fresh  animals  as  they  were  needed  and  save  the  loss 
of  hundreds  and  thousands  of  dollars  that  had  been 
incurred  by  former  parties  through  inexperience. 
For  passengers  to  Sutter's  Fort,  the  rate  was  $300,  of 
w^hich  $200  must  be  paid  in  advance,  and  the  remain- 
der on  reaching  Salt  Lake  City.  For  freight,  the 
terras  were  $250  per  ton,  of  which  two  thirds  must 
also  be  paid  in  advance. 

A  small  company  under  Captain  Lamoreaux  left 
the  valley  for  Green  River,  and  there  established  a 
ferry  and  trading  post;  among  them  were  wagon- 
makers  and  blacksmiths,  whose  services  would  be  in- 
valuable. 

When  the  immigrants  of  this  year  arrived  in  the 
valley  of  the  Great  Salt  Lake,  many  of  them  were 

*' '  Our  cattle  stampeded,  and  at  the  loath  paas  of  the  Platte  we  were 
overtaken  by  a  heavy  storm,  in  which  70  animals  were  frosen.  We  made  our 
journey  to  Salt  Lake  City,  1,034  miles,  in  145  days,  arriving  Oct.  27th.*  0«o. 
A,  Smithes  Autobiog.,  in  TulUdtje^B  Mag,,  July  1884.  The  cattleof  theCalifor- 
nia  Enterprise  Company,  under  Judffe  Thos  K.  Owen  of  IlL,  stampeded  near 
the  forks  of  the  Platte  and  ran  back  130  miles  in  about  26  hours;  they  w^ere 
brought  aloi*g  by  Capt.  Allen  Taylor's  company,  which  received  frtmi  their 
owners  a  series  of  resolutions  expressive  of  their  gi»titads.  BitL  B.  Fotnur, 
MS.,  1849,  157-8. 

''  Termed  the  Great  Salt  Lake  Valley  Carrying  Company^  The  proprie- 
tors were  Shadrach  Roundy,  Jedediah  M.  Grant,  John  S.  Fullmer,  Gidorgs 
D.  Grant,  and  Russell  Homer.  Utah  Early  Reeorda,  MS.,  101;  HUL  jB. 
Young,  MS.,  1849,  168. 
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almost  destitute  of  clothing,**  bedding,  and  household 
furniture,  such  articles  as  they  possessed  having  been 
exchanged  for  food  during  their  journev.     In  1848 
it  had  been  prophesied  by  Ueber  C.  Kimball  that  the 
commodities,  known  among  the  brethren  as  'states 
goods,'  would  be  as  cheap  in  Salt  Lake  City  as  in  New 
York;  while  Brigham  Young,  soon  after  setting  forth 
from  NauYoo,  had  made  a  similar  prediction^  declaring 
that  within  five  years  his  people  would  be  more  pros- 
perous than  they  had  ever  been.     Both  prophecies 
were  fulfilled,**  when,  during  the  first  years  of  the 
gold  fever,  company  after  company  came  pouring  into 
Utah,  which  might  now  be  termed  the  half-way  house 
of  the  nation.     Several  hundred  California-bound  emi- 
grants arrived  in  the  vtiUey  in  1849,  too  late  to  con- 
tinue their  journey  on  the  northern  route,  and  proposed 
to  spend  the  winter  in  the  valley.     There  was  scarcely 
provision  enough  for  those  already  there,  and  as  Jeffer- 
son Hunt  of  the  battalion  offered  to  pilot  the  company 
over  the  southern  route,  they  decided  to  undertake 
the  trip,  and  started  on  the  8th  of  October,  arriving 
in  California  on  the  22d  of  December.**     On  the  Ist 
of  December  nineteen  men  came  into  the  city  on 
foot,  nearly  famished,  having  been  two  days  making 
their  way  over  Big  Mountain.     Their  wagons  had 
been  left  on  Echo  Creek,  and  their  animals  at  Wil- 
low Springs,  where  the  snow,  they  said,  was  six  feet 
deep  on  a  level.     Though   many   of  these   adven- 
turers were  poor,  some   of  the  trains  were  loaded 
with  valuable  merchandise,  for  which  their  owners 

"  P^ley  relates  that  dorisg  1848  he  and  his  family  were  compelled  to  go 
barefooted  for  Beveral  months,  reserving  their  Indian  moccasins  for  extra 
oocasioDS.  Autobiog.,  405. 

*^Li  the  summer  of  1849,  almost  every  article  except  tea  and  coffee  sold  at 
60  per  cent  below  the  prices  ruling  in  eastern  cities.  FrotUier  Guardian,  Sept. 
5,1549. 

^  *  The  company  became  dissatisfied  at  the  continued  southern  direction. 
At  Beaver  Cieek,  ono  Qtpt.  Smith  came  up  with  a  company  of  packers,  say- 
ing that  he  had  maps  and  chai'ts  of  a  new  route,  called  Walker's  cut-off.  All 
ihe  packers  and  most  of  Capt.  Hunter's  co.  joined  Smith.  After  wandering 
aboot  the  mountains  for  a  time  many  turned  back  and  took  the  southern 
Toate  while  Capt.  Smith  and  a  few  others  struggled  through  and  arrived  in 
CBli/omiaco  foot.'  i/w^  i^*  Young,  MS.,  1849,  167. 
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expected  to  find  a  ready  market  on  reaching  their 
destination.  But  while  sojourning  in  the  valley,  news 
arrived  that  vessels  laden  with  similar  merchandise 
had  arrived  in  San  Francisco,  or  were  far  on  their 
way,  and  that  already  the  market  was  greatly  over- 
stocked.* The  emigrants  were  therefore  glad  to 
exchange  their  costly  outfits  and  their  trading  goods 
for  whatever  they  could  get  in  exchange,  a  single 
horse  or  a  mule,  with  a  smaJl  stock  of  provisions,  be- 
ing sometimes  accepted  as  an  equivalent  for  property 
that  had  cost  the  owner  thousands  of  dollars.  The 
cattle  thus  obtained  by  the  settlers,  in  barter,  after 
being  fattened  on  the  nutritious  grasses  of  the  valley» 
were  driven  to  California,  where  a  sure  and  profitable 
market  was  found. 

As  a  result  of  the  California-bound  migration,  there 
followed  an  enormous  advance  in  the  price  of  provi- 
sions, flour  selling  before  the  harvest  of  1 850  at  one  dol- 
lar per  pound,  and  after  harvest  at  twenty-five  dollars 
per  cental."  Throughout  the  autumn  of  this  year  the 
grist-mills  were  run  to  their  utmost  capacity,  grinding 
wheat  for  the  p^ing  emigrants,  who  at  any  cost 
must  procure  sufficient  to  carry  them  to  the  gold 
mines.  Some  other  articles  of  food  were  for  a  time 
equally  scarce,  sugar  selling  at  the  rate  of  three  pounds 
for  two  dollars;*  though  beef  was  plentiful,  and 
could  be  had  for  ten  cents  per  pound.*     It  is  probable. 


M  <  ThoTuandB  of  emi^pnata. . .  have  pused  through  Salt  Lake  City  thia  se 
■on,  exchanging  domeeUo  dothing,  wagons,  etc.,  for  hones  and  moles.'  HiM^ 
B.  Young,  MS.,  1849,  143. 

*T  Utah  Early  Records,  Ma,  112;  CwUHhutor,  ii.  240.    See  also  I'Vtm^wr 
Ouardian,  Sept.  18, 1850,  where  is  a  copy  of  an  address  delivered  by  Brigham 


Young  at  the  bowery,  S.  L.  City.  *  I  say  unto  you,  farmers,  keep  your  wheat, 
for  I  foresee  if  you  are  not  careful  stari'ation  will  be  on  our  heels.'  It  was 
not  intended,  however,  that  food  should  be  withheld  from  the  destitute;  in 
another  address  from  Briffham,  published  in  the  same  paper,  we  read:  *  I  sav 
to  you,  latter-day  saints,  let  no  man  go  hungry  from  your  doors;  divide  with 
them  and  trust  in  Ood  for  more.*  'Emigrants,  don't  let  your  spirits  be  worn 
down;  and  shame  be  to  the  door  where  a  man  has  to  go  hungxy  away.* 

**  On  Nov.  21,  1849,  Mr  Vosquez  opened  a  store  in  Salt  Lake  C^ty,  and 
met  with  ready  ode  for  his  su^r  at  this  rate.  Utah  Early  Records,  MS.,  100. 

"Fuel  and  building  material  were  costly,  firewood  being  worth,  in  1850, 
ten  dollars  per  cord,  adobe  bricks  a  dollar  a  hundred,  and  lumber  five  dollars 
the  hundred  feet.  Two  years  later,  *  states  goods'  had  also  become  scarce 
throughout  the  territory,  Unen  selling  for  20  to  30  cents  per  yard,  flannel  for 
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however,  that  these  rates  represent  the  prices  charged 
to  pas^ng  emigrants,  for  at  this  period  the  wages  of 
laborers  did  not  exceed  $2  per  day,  and  of  skilled 
mechanics  $3.  The  saints  prided  themselves  upon 
their  honorable  dealings  with  these  strangers,  and 
the  moderate  prices  demanded,  though  frequently 
charged  with  swindling.*®  They  could  afford  to  part 
with  their  produce,  because  they  had  learned  to  dis- 
pense with  many  articles  which  among  other  com- 
munities  were  considered  necessaries.  For  men  who 
had  fed  during  their  first  winter  in  the  valley  on  hides 
and  roots,  it  was  no  great  hardship  to  dispense  for  a 
season  with  a  portion  of  their  provisions,  their  grain, 
beef,  and  butter,  their  coffee  and  sugar,  in  return  for 
which  they  received  such  value. 

It  was  not  of  course  to  be  expected  that  while  thou- 
sands of  California-bound  emigrants  were  passing 
each  year  through  the  Mormon  settlements,  the  saints 
should  themselves  entirely  escape  the  gold  fever.  In 
November  1848,  several  small  parties  of  the  battalion 
found  their  way  to  Salt  Lake  City,*^  some  of  them 
bringing  considerable  quantities  of  gold-dust,  which, 
as  they  relate,  had  come  into  their  possession  in  this 


In  September  1847  about  forty  of  the  battalion 
men  arrived  at  Sutter^s  Fort  in  search  of  employment 
and  were  hired  bv  Sutter  to  dig  the  races  for  a  flour 
mill  about  six  miles  from  the  fort  and  for  a  saw-mill 
some  forty-five  miles  distant.**  The  latter  work  be- 
ing completed  in  January  1848,  and  the  frame  of  the 

so  to  40  oenti^  prints  for  25  to  (X)  oentt,  and  jeans  for  75  cents  to  $1.25;  while 
a  botde  of  ink  coet  $2,  and  a  ream  of  writing-paper  f  10  to  f  12.  Deseret  Newn, 
Kor.  6, 1882;  where  it  is  stated  that  on  some  classes  of  goods  traders  realized 
fraoi  20O  to  10,000  per  cent  i>n>fit. 

* '  I  saved  straw  that  spring  and  braided  forty  hats. .  .1  made  one  to  order 
sad  wM  to  sn  emigrant  at  the  nsnal  price,  $1.  He  was  surprised  at  its  cheap- 
ness, hat  in  all  onr  dealings  with  emigrants  we  took  no  advantage  of  them. 
I  took  boarders  at  Bve  or  six  dollars  a  week.'  Mn  Richard^  Hem.^  MS.,  36. 

^Others  had  already  arrived  in  June  and  Sept.  of  this  year.  Utah  Early 
ReamU,  MS.,  30-1. 

^Thetrpsj  was  to  be  12}  cents  per  cubic  yard,  with  rations  and  free  pasture 
iortimrstook.  ^l^ler's  HUL  Mcrmom  JBaUaliont  232, 
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building  erected,  water  was  turned  into  the  flume 
on  the  24th,  and  the  fall  being  considerable,  washed 
out  a  hole  near  the  base  of  the  mill  on  reaching  the 
tail-race,  whereupon  Marshall,  Sutter's  partner,  and 
superintendent  of  the  party,  examined  the  spot,  fear- 
ing that  the  water  would  undermine  the  foundations. 
While  thus  engaged,  he  observed  there  pieces  of  yel- 
low glistening  metal,  and  picking  up  a  handful  put 
them  in  his  pocket,  not  knowing  what  they  were,  and 
supposing  probably  that  he  had  found  nothing  more 
valuable  than  iron  pyrites. 

They  were  no  iron  pyrites,  however,  that  Marshall 
had  found,  but,  as  it  proved,  nuggets  of  gold,  the 
largest  of  them  being  worth  about  five  dollars.  The 
discovery  was  revealed  in  confidence  to  three  of  the 
saints,  who  unearthed  a  few  more  specimens,  and  soon 
afterward  removed  to  a  sand-bar  in  the  Sacramento 
river,  since  known  as  Mormon  Island.  Here  was  gold 
in  paving  quantities,  the  average  earnings  of  each 
man  being  twenty  to  thirty  dollars  per  day.  But 
though  dust  and  nuggets  were  freely  shown  to  the 
brethren,  there  were  few  who  would  believe  their 
senses,  and  for  weeks  the  matter  caused  no  excitement. 
At  length,  however,  the  secret  was  disclosed,  which 
soon  transformed  the  peaceful  valleys  of  California  into 
busy  mining  camps,  changing  as  if  by  magic  the  entire 
face  of  the  country.  How  throughout  the  settlements 
on  seaboard  and  on  river  the  merchant  abandoned  his 
wares,  the  lawyer  his  clients,  the  parson  his  flock,  the 
doctor  his  patients,  the  farmer  his  standing  grain — all 
making  one  mad  rush  for  the  gold-fields,  some  on 
horseback,  some  with  pack-mules,  some  with  wheel- 
barrows, some  with  costly  outfits,  and  some  with  no 
outfit  save  the  clothes  on  their  backs — ^is  fully  set  forth 
in  my  History  of  Calt/omia. 

When  the  disbanded  soldiers  arrived  in  the  valley 
of  the  Great  Salt  Lake  and  displayed  their  treasures, 
a  cry  was  raised  among  the  saints,  "To  California;  to 
the  land  of  Ophir  that  our  brethren  have  discovered!" 
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But  from  the  twelve  came  a  stem  rebuke.  "The 
troe  use  of  gold  is  for  paving  streets,  covering  houses, 
and  making  culinary  dishes;  and  when  the  saints 
shall  have  preached  the  gospel,  raised  grain,  and  built 
up  cities  enough,  the  Lord  will  open  the  way  for  a 
supply  of  ^old  to  the  perfect  satisfaction  of  his  peo- 
ple. Until  then,  let  them  not  be  over-anxious,  for 
the  treasures  of  the  earth  are  in  the  Lord's  store- 
house, and  he  will  open  the  doors  thereof  when  and 
where  he  pleases."** 

President  John  Smith  wrote  to  the  saints  in  Cali- 
fornia in  March  1848,  urging  them  to  gather  at  the 
Great  Salt  Lake,  "that  they  might  share  in  the  bless- 
ings to  be  conferred  on  the  faithful;  and  warned  them 
against  settUng  down  at  ease  in  California  with  an 
eye  and  a  half  upon  this  world  and  its  goods,  and 
half  an  eye  dimly  set  towards  Zion  on  account  of  the 
high  mountains  and  the  privations  to  be  endured  by 
the  saints." 

"If  we  were  to  go  to  San  Francisco  and  dig  up 
chunks  of  gold,"  said  Brigham  to  the  returned 
battalion  on  the  1st  of  October,  1848,  ''or  find  it  in 
the  valley,  it  would  ruin  us."  In  an  address  on  the 
sabbath  he  said:  ''I  hope  the  gold  mines  will  be  no 
nearer  than  eight  hundred  miles  •  • .  There  is  more 
delusion  and  the  people  are  more  perfectly  crazy  on 
this  continent  than  ever  before ...  If  you  elders  of 
Israel  want  to  go  to  the  gold  mines,  go  and  be  damned. 
If  you  go,  I  would  not  give  a  picayune  to  keep  you 
from  damnation."^  ''I  advise  the  corrupt,  and  all 
who  want,  to  go  to  California  and  not  come  back,  for 
I  will  not  fellowship  them ...  Prosperity  and  riches 
blunt  the  feelings  of  man.  If  the  people  were  united, 
I  would  send  men  to  get  the  gold  who  would  care  no 
more  about  it  than  the  dust  under  their  feet,  and 
then  we  would  gather  millions  into  the  church . . . 

'Second  General  Epuile  of  the  Twelve,  dated  Salt  Lake  City,  Oct.  12, 
1SI9.  in  Frontier  OuardicM,  Dec.  26,  1849. 
*^BiiL  B.  Young.  MS.,  1849,  100-2,  123. 
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Some  men  don't  want  to  go  after  gold,  but  they  are 
the  very  men  to  go."** 

Thus  the  threatened  migration  was  stayed;  a  few 
companies  departed,**  and  were  asked  in  all  kindness 
never  to  return.  "If  they  have  a  golden  god  in  their 
hearts,"  said  Brigham,  "they  had  better  stay  were 
they  are."  But  the  majority  of  the  settlers  were 
well  content  to  abide  in  the  valley,  building  up  towns, 
planting  farms,  and  tending  stock  in  their  land  of 
promise. 

^  On  the  7th  of  Deoember,  1848,  Briffaim  writes  in  his  Journal:  '  Some 
few  have  canght  the  gold  fever;  I  conns^ed  such,  and  all  the  aainta,  to  re- 
main in  the  valleji  of  the  monntaina,  make  improvements,  bnild  comfort- 
able houses,  and  raise  grain  a^nst  the  days  of  famine  and  pestilence  with 
which  the  earth  wonld  be  visited.' 

^The  gold  fever  first  broke  out  in  Jone  1848,  news  of  the  discovery  be- 
ing bron^t  by  a  party  of  battalion  men  that  arrived  from  California  in  that 
month.  In  March  1849,  about  a  dozen  families  departed  or  were  preparing 
to  depart  for  the  mines.  In  March  1851,  about  520  of  the  saints  were  gath- 
ered at  Pftyson,  Utah  comity,  most  of  them  for  the  poipoee  of  moving  to 
OaUfomia.  Utah  Early  Reeorch,  MS.,  31,  69,  122* 
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1847-1852. 

fbcirDIXO   OF   CSMTBEyiLLK— BOUNTITUI/— OODEN — LtKVS — EaSTON — MaR- 

sioTsviLLB — San  Pete— Provo— Indian  Wabt— Walled  Cities— Ev-' 

ASSYILLE — ^LeHI — BaTTLE  CbEEK— PLEASANT  QsOVE— AMERICAN  FORK 

— Patsok — ^Nephi — Manti — Chief  Walkert— Fillmoris — Site  Chosen 
FOB  THE  Capital — Tooele — Grantsville — Kaysville— Little  Salt 
Lakb^Parowan — Cedar  City — Pabagoonab — Fobts  Walkeb  and 
Habmony — ^Box  Eldbb  Cbebk<— Brioham  City— Willabd  City— 
8ah  Bebnabdino  in  Califobnia. 

In  the  autumn  of  1847  one  Thomas  Grover  arrived 
with  his  family  on  the  bank  of  a  stream  twelve  miles 
north  of  Salt  Lake  City,  and  now  called  Centreville 
(>reek.     His  intention  was  to  pasture  stock  for  the' 
winter ;  and  for  this  purpose  a  spot  was  chosen  where 
the  stream  spreading  over  the  surface  forms  plats  of 
meadow-land,  the  soil  being  a  black,  gravelly  loam/ 
Here  Grover,  joined  by  others  in  the  spring,  resolved 
to  remain,  though  in  the  neighborhood  were  encamped 
several  bands  of  Indians,  and  this  notwithstanding 
that  as  yet  there  was  no  white  settlement  north  of 
Salt  Lake  City.     Land  was  ploughed  and  sown  in 
wheat  and  vegetables,  the  crops  being  more  promising 
than  those  to  the  south.     But  in  May  of  the  follow- 
ing year  the  settlers  were  startled,  not  by  the  war- 
vhoop  of  the  Utahs,  but  by  hordes  of  black  monster 
crickets,  swarming  down  from  the  bench-lands,  as  at 
Salt  Lake  City,  and  bringing  destruction  on  field  and 
garden.     They  turned  out  to  do  battle  with  the  foe; 
ditches  were   dug   around   the  grain-fields,  and   the 
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water  of  the  stream  diverted  into  them,  while  men, 
women,  and  children,  armed  with  clubs,  checked  the 
advance  of  the  devoaring  host.  Enough  of  the  crop 
was  saved  to  supply  the  wants  of  the  settlers,  and 
their  energy,  on  Uiis  occasion,  coupled  with  a  supposed 


Smruufzins  at  tkb  Bhd  or  1802. 


miraculous  visitation  of  gulls,  probably  saved  a  fore- 
taste of  the  disaster  of  1848.^    A  site  for  a  town  was 


'  After  thU  inddent  ths  water  id  tha  creek  besan  to  bUl,  thua  for  » tinm 
jTenting  the  growth  of  the  settlement.  In  IsSo  there  waa  a  good  fiow  ot 
icient  for  the  wonts  of  forty  fomiliea,  with  their  orcbsraa,  SMrdaiM. 
,     ,. n  t^feU  Sie(eA««,  MS.,  177. 


and  farai  luuU.  N.  T.  Porter,  i, 
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sorveyed  in  the  autumn  of  1849,  and  the  place  was 
named  CentrevUle, 

Near  Centreville,  in  what  was  afterward  Davis 
county,  a  settlement  was  begun  in  the  spring  of  1848 
by  Peregrine  Sessions,  the  place  being  called  Bonn- 
tifiiL* 

As  early  as  1841  the  country  round  where  the  city 
of  Ogden  was  laid  out  was  held  as  a  Spanish  grant  by 
Miles  M,  Goodyear,  who  built  a  fort,  consisting  of  a 
stockade  and  a  few  log  houses,  near  the  confluence 
of  the  Weber  and  Ogden  rivers.'  On  the  6th  of 
June,  1848,  James  Brown,  of  the  battalion,  coming 
from  California  with  $5,000,  mostly  in  gold-dust,  pur- 
chased the  tract  from  Goodyear.*  As  it  was  one  of 
the  most  fertile  spots  in  all  that  region,  grain  and 
vegetables  being  raised  in  abundance,  not  only  num- 
bers of  the  brethren  from  Salt  Lake  City,  but  after 
a  while  gentiles  from  the  western  states,  settled 
there.  In  August  1850  Brigham  Young,  Heber  C. 
Ek^imball,  Orson  Hyde,  and  others  laid  out  the  city  of 
Ogden,  so  called  from  the  name  of  the  river.'    The 

'A  litUe  to  the  aonth  of  Centrerille  wu  a  small  lettlement  which  at  €irH 
vent  by  the  name  of  Gall's  settlement,  afterward  taking  the  name  Bountif oL 
Utah  Eariy  Beeords,  MS.,  132.  In  Shan'a  Utah  OaofUeer,  130-1,  it  is  stated 
that  there  were  three  settlements  of  this  name — ^East,  West,  and  South  Botu- 
tifxil — ^West  Bonntifal  being  settled  in  1848  by  James  Fackrell  and  his  fam- 
fiy.  Sooth  Bountiful  bj  Gem^  Meeyers  and  fidwin  Page.  All  are  now  on 
the  line  of  the  Utah  Central  mQroad.  In  January  of  this  year  Sessions  also 
ibonded  a  settlement  which  bore  his  name,  about  15  miles  north  of  S.  L.  Cit^. 
Harrimm'B  CriL  NoUb  on  Utah,  MS.,  45. 

*The  tract  is  described  as  commencing  at  the  mouth  of  Weber  Oaflon, 
following  the  base  of  the  mountains  north  to  the  hot  springs,  thence  westward 
to  the  Great  Salt  Lake,  along  the  southern  shore  of  the  lake  to  a  point  opposite 
Weber  Gsfioo,  and  thence  to  the  point  of  beginning.  8tai\fordU  Ogdta  Ci^, 
KS^  1;  Richards'  Narr.,  Ma,  passim. 

«Some  say  for  |1,050;  others  place  the  amount  at  |3,000.  See  Riehardtf 
KoFT.,  MS.;  StanfcnTs  Ogden  CUy,  MS. 

^Uiah  Sdrfy  Beeords,  MS.,  112.    See  also  8.  L,  O.  Coniributar,  iL  240; 

and  Demret  Neum^  Sept.  7,  1850.  Star^fard's  Ogden  OUy,  MS.,  1-2.    The 

mte  was  selected  as  early  as  Sept  1849,  on  the  south  side  of  the  Ghg^den  River, 

St  tbe  point  of  bench-land  between  the  forks  of  the  O^den  and  \\^ber  rivers, 

•0  thai  water  frmn  both  streams  might  be  used  for  irrigation.   Utah  Early 

Records,  MS.f  94.     North  Of;den,  formerly  called  Offden  fiole,  once  the  resort 

cf  a  noted  desperado,  was  laid  out  in  1851.  Amos  Maycock,  in  Utah  Shetchn^ 

M   1/4.     'Heher  O.  Kimball,  Willard  Richards,  J.  M.  Grant,  Brigbam 

Foomr  aod  several  others  asoended  a  sand  hill,  Sept.  3d,  to  discover  the  ]^^i 

1^^^^  £^  ^  towxiy  which  we  finally  decided  should  be  on  the  south  sid}  «f 
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president  urged  the  people  to  move  at  once  to  their  city 
lots,  and  to  build  for  themselves  substantial  dwellings, 
a  meeting-house,  and  a  school-house,  to  fence  their 
gardens  and  plant  fruit-trees,  so  that  the  place  might 
become  a  permanent  settlement,  and  the  headquarters 
of  the  northern  portion  of  the  territory.  Before  the 
end  of  the  year  a  log  structure  was  finished,  which 
served  for  school  and  meeting  house,  and  soon  after- 
ward the  settlers  commenced  to  build  a  wall  for  pro- 
tection against  the  Indians,  completing  it  about  three 
years  later  at  a  cost  of  some  $40,000.®  So  rapid  was 
the  growth  of  the  town,  that  in  1851  it  was  made  a 
stake  of  Zion,^  divided  into  wards,  and  incorporated 
by  act  of  legislature.® 

In  1848  Isaac  Morley  and  two  hundred  others  set- 
tled in  the  southern  part  of  the  valley  of  the  Saa 
Pete* — particulars  to  be  mentioned  hereafter. 

In  the  spring  of  1849  a  stockade  was  built  and  log 
houses  erected  by  the  pioneer  settlers  of  Utah  county, 
numbering  about  thirty  families,^^  near  the  Timpano- 
gos  or  Provo  River,  and  below  the  point  where  a  small 
creek  issuing  from  it  discharges  into  Lake  Utah.     To 

Ogdcn. .  .A  dance  was  inBtituted  in  the  evening.*  Hist,  B.  Tattng,  MS.,  1S49, 

^Raised  by  taxation.  Stanford' 8  Ogden  City,  MS.,  4. 

^Of  which  Lorin  Farrwaa  appointed  president,  and  R.  Dana  and  David  B. 
Dillie  councillors.  Id.,  3. 

^  The  first  municipal  election  was  held  on  Oct.  23d,  Farr  being  chosen  mayor, 
Gilbert  Belnap  marshal,  David  Moore  recorder,  and  William  OitchcUow  jas- 
tico  of  the  peace.  Four  aldermen  and  twelve  councillors  were  also  elected. 
Id. ,  4.  According  to  the  statement  of  John  Brown,  a  resident  of  Ogden  ia 
1SS4,  there  were  100  families  in  Ogden  in  1852.  Brown,  a  native  of  York- 
shire, England,  came  to  Winter  Quarters  in  1S49,  remained  in  the  church  for 
21  years,  aud  was  then  cut  off  at  his  own  request.  In  1883  he  was  the  propri- 
etor of  the  hotel  which  bears  his  name.  Two  miles  north  of  Ogden  a  settle- 
ment named  Lynne  was  formed  in  1349.  Stanford*^  Weber  Co.,  MS.,  1.  Near 
Lynud  a  few  families  formed  a  settlement  named  Slaterville  in  1852-3,  but 
on  account  of  troubles  with  Indians,  moved  into  Lynne  in  18o4.  Id.,  3.  Eight 
miles  south-east  of  Ogden,  at  the  mouth  of  Weber  Oafkon,  on  the  line  of  the  rail- 
way, a  small  settlement  named  Easton  was  formed  in  1852,  a  branch  of  the 
churcli  organized,  and  A.  Wadsworth  appointed  bishop.  Three  miles  north- 
west of  Ogden  a  settlement  named  Marriotsville  was  formed  in  1850  by  three 
families.  The  neighborhood  was  infested  with  wolves  and  bears,  and  near  by 
were  the  lodges  of  200  Indian  warriors.  Id.,  10. 

•  So  called  from  the  name  of  an  Indian  chief.  Richards^  Narr,,  MS.,  68. 

^°  Under  the  leadership  of  John  and  Isaac  Higbee  and  JeiTenon  Hunt  of 
the  battalion.  Albert  Jones,  in  Ciah  Sketches,  MS.,  54. 
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this  settlement  was  given  the  name  of  Fort  Utah. 
Within  the  space  enclosed  by  the  stockade  was  a 
mound,  the  top  of  which  was  levelled,  and  on  a  plat- 
form built  thereon  were  mounted  several  twelve- 
pounders  for  the  purpose  of  intimidating  the  Indians. 
But  the  Indians  were  not  to  be  thus  intimidated.  In 
the  autumn  they  began  to  steal  the  grain  and  cattle 
of  the  white  men,  and  one  of  their  number  being  killed 
while  ia  the  act  of  pilfering,  hostilities  broke  out  and 
the  fort  was  soon  in  a  state  of  siege. 

Indeed,  ill  feeling  on  the  part  of  the  Indians  had 
begun  to  show  itself  the  previous  year.     Vasquez  and 
Bridger  wrote  to  Brigham  on  the  17th  of  April,  1849, 
that  the  XJtes  were  badly  disposed  toward  Americans, 
and  that  chiefs  Elk  and  Walker  were  urging  the  Utes 
to  attack    the    settlements   in    Utah   Valley.      The 
brethren    were    advised    to   protect   themselves,  but 
if  the  Indians  were  friendly,  to  teach  them  to  raise 
grain,  and  "order  them  to  quit  stealing."     Brigham 
\       was  persuaded  that  Bridger  was  his  enemy,  and  ex- 
[       pressed  the  conviction  that  he  and  the  other  moun- 
taineers were  responsible  for  all  the  Indian  trouble, 
and   that  he  was  watching  every  movement  of  the 
Mormons  and  reporting  to  Thomas  H.   Benton  at 
Washington."     Alexander  Williams  and  D.  B.  Hunt- 
ington were  empowered  by  the  council  to  trade  ex- 
clusively with  the  Indians  on  behalf  of  the  community. 
On  the  31st  of  January,  1850,  Isaac  Higbee,  of 
Fort  Utah,  reported  at  Salt  Lake  that  the  Indians 
of  Utah  Valley  had  stolen  fifty  or  sixty  head  of  cattle 
or  horses,  threatening  further  depredations,  and  asked 
permission  to  chastise  them,  which  was  granted.    Gen- 
eral Daniel  H.  Wells  then  called  for  volunteers  from 
the  militia,  and    on   the   4th   of  February  Captain 
George  D.  Grant  started  with  a  company  for  Utah 
Port,  followed  soon  after  by  Major  Andrew  Lytic. 

"  *I  believe  that  old  Bridger  is  death  on  U3,  and  if  he  knew  that  400,000 
ladiana  were  coming  against  us,  and  any  man  were  to  let  ns  know,  he  would 
eat  Ills  thruat. .  .His  letter  is  all  bubble  and  froth. .  .Vascjuez  ia  a  different 
•ortof  man.'  BUi,  B,  Young,  MS.,  1S49,  77. 
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The  Indians  were  attacked  on  the  8th,  and  took 
refuge  in  a  log  house,  whence  they  were  dislodged 
next  day,  and  driven  into  the  thicket  along  the  Provo 
River.  In  this  encounter  Joseph  Higbee  was  killed, 
and  Alexander  Williams,  Samuel  Kearns,  Albert 
Miles,  Jabez  Nowland,  and  two  men  named  Orr  and 
Stevens  were  wounded. 

On  the  11th  the  Indians  fled  from  the  thicket  to 
Rock  Cailon,  whither  the  volunteers  pursued  them; 
but  failing  to  find  them,  the  white  men  proceeded  to 
the  west  and  south  sides  of  Utah  Lake,  and  shot  all 
they  could  find  there. 

During  the  expedition  twenty-seven  warriors  were 
killed.  The  women  and  children  threw  themselves 
upon  the  settlers  for  protection  and  support,  and  were 
fed  and  cared  for  in  Salt  Lake  City  until  spring. 
Thus  Utah  Valley  was  entirely  rid  of  hostile  Indians. 
Until  1852  there  was  no  further  trouble  with  thein 
of  a  serious  nature  ;^^  and  thus  ended  the  first  Indian 
war  of  Utah,  which  like  all  the  others  was  rather  a 
tame  affair.  It  was  the  mission  of  the  Mormons  to 
convert  the  Indians,  who  were  their  brethren,  and  not 
to  kill  them. 

Later  in  the  year  was  founded  the  city  of  Provo,** 
somewhat  to  the  eastward  of  Fort  Utah,  near  the 
western  base  of  the  Wasatch  Mountains,  on  a  site 
where  timber  and  pasture  were  abundant,^^  and  where 
the  gradual  fall  of  the  Timpanogos  affords  excellent 
water-power.  In  March  1851  it  was  organized  as  a 
stake  of  Zion.  The  settlement  was  pushed  forward 
with  the  energy  characteristic  of  the  settlers.  Be- 
fore the  close  of  1850  more  than  twenty  dwellings 

"  *  I  was  ordered  not  to  leave  that  valley  until  every-  Indian  was  out  of  it.* 
WeUe  Near,,  MS.,  45-6. 

''At  a  general  oonferenoe  of  the  church,  held  in  October  1849,  it  vraa 
ordered  that  a  dty  be  laid  out  in  the  Utah  Valley,  and  called  Provo.  Utah 
Skirljf  Records,  MS.,  97. 

i«A  heavy  growtii  of  cotton-wood  and  box-elder  covered  the  river  bottom, 
with  a  large  belt  of  cedar  extending  aome  four  milee  north  from  the  rivefr 
and  about  half  a  mile  in  width.  Bunch-gran  waa  very  ple&tifoL  Albert 
Jones,  in  Uioh  ShOcku,  MS.,  55. 
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bd  been  completed ;^'^  and  before  the  end  of  1851 
the  place  began  to  wear  the  appearance  of  a  town, 
among  the  buildings  in  coarse  of  erection  being  a 
floming-mill  and  two  hotels;  manufactures  were 
started;  all  inrere  busy  the  livelong  day  at  farm  or 
workshop,  and  in  the  evening,  writes  Elder  Isaac 
Higbee,  in  February  1852,  "We  have  on  Monday 
amging-school,  on  Tuesday  lyceum,  on  Wednesday 
seventies'  meeting,  on  Thursday  prayer-meeting,  on 
Friday  spelling-school,  and  on  Saturday  the  meeting 
of  the  lesser  priesthood."" 

On  Dry  Creek,  near  the  head  of  Lake  Utah  and  about 
sixteen  miles  northwest  of  Provo,  a  settlement  was 
formed  in  1851,  named  Evansville.^'  The  neighbor- 
ing lands  were  surveyed  in  lots  of  forty  acres,  and  to 
each  new  settler  as  he  arrived  was  given  a  plat  of  this 
size  until  the  tract  was  exhausted.  The  sod  was  rich ; 
but  here,  as  elsewhere  in  the  northern  part  of  Utah 
county,  water  was  scarce.  A  supply  was  obtained  by 
diverting  a  portion  of  the  waters  of  American  Pork 
creek,^  and  thereafter  the  affairs  of  the  settlement 
prosi)ered  so  rapidly  that,  in  Pebruary  1852,  the  place 
^was  incorporated  under  the  name  of  Lehi,  or  as  it  is 
sometimes  written,  Lehigh. 

South-east  of  Lehi,  on  a  plain  about  three  miles 
east  of  Lake  Utah,  was  founded,  in  1850,  a  settle- 

^Deterei  Newg,  Jan.  24,  1852.  Boss  R.  Rogers  Vailt  the  first  adobe 
hoose  in  1851.  Albert  Jones,  in  Utah  Sketches,  MS.,  53.  A  large  building 
'wss  erected  in  1852  for  George  A.  Smith,  the  prophet's  cousin,  then  president 
of  Utah  CO.  stikke.  It  was  afterward  used  as  a  school-house  and  known  as 
the  seminaxy.  In  1851  an  adobe  wall  was  commenced,  14  feet  in  height 
and  four  feet  at  the  base.  Three  sides  of  it,  with  bastions,  port-holes,  and 
gates,  were  completed  in  1855,  the  finished  length  beinff  then  two  and  a  half 
milea.  A  portion  of  this  wall  remained  in  1880.  fd,,  57.  These  walls 
Trere  bnilt  about  seyeral  of  the  settlements.  '  It  was  usual  for  our  people 
to  protect  themselTes  by  building  what  we  call  a  fort — a  place  the  people 
eoald  get  into  in  the  event  of  a  raid.  Our  wall  was  a  kmd  of  concrete. 
In  IfoQiit  Pleasant  their  walls  were  built  of  cobble  rock,  parts  of  which 
are  now  standing.  At  that  place  they  put  a  grist-mill  inside,  so  the  Indians 
oocildn^  cot  them  off.  At  Kephi  the  Indians  did  cut  them  o£F  from  their 
gnat-milL'  VFella'  Naarr.y  MS.,  60. 

>*  Letter  in  Dtaerei  News,  Feb.  21,  1852. 

"A  few  bouaes  were  built  on  an  adjacent  site  by  Dayid  Savage  andotben 
h  1830,  Dterid  JSvaos,  in  l/tah  Sketches,  MS.,  37. 
*  3/  B  ditch  eerea  milea  in  length. 
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ment  first  known  as  Battle  Creek,  and  afterward  called 
Pleasant  Grove.  It  was  here  that  the  first  engage- 
ment with  the  natives  occurred.  Captain  Scott  with 
a  band  of  thirty  or  forty  men  started  south  in  pursuit 
of  Indians  who  had  stolen  fourteen  horses  from  Orr's 
herd,  on  Wilson  Creek,  in  Utah  Valley,  and  several 
cattle  from  Tooele  Valley.  The  band  was  found  en- 
camped on  a  creek  in  the  midst  of  willows  and  dense 
brushwood  in  a  deep  ravine.  After  a  desultory  fight 
of  three  or  four  hours,  four  Indians  were  killed,  but 
none  of  the  settlers.  As  was  their  custom,  the  women 
and  children  of  the  slain  followed  the  victorious  party 
to  their  camp.^ 

In  the  neighborhood  of  Pleasant  Grove  were  good 
farming  land,  good  range  for  stock,  and  wat-er-power, 
inducements  which  quickly  attracted  emigrants,  and 
caused  the  place  to  thrive  rapidly.  In  1853  the  pres- 
ent site  was  laid  out,^  and  to  this  spot  were  transferred, 
on  July  24th  of  that  year,  the  effects  of  the  commu- 
nity, then  numbering  seventy-five  families. 

Between  Lehi  and  Pleasant  Grove  the  village  of 
American  Fork  was  founded  in  1850,  on  a  site  where 
were  farming  and  grazing  land  of  fair  quality,  a  little 
timber,  springs  of  fresh  water,  and  a  stream  that  could 
be  easily  diverted  for  purposes  of  irrigation." 

About  twenty  miles  south  of  Prove  the  settlement 
of  Payson  was  laid  out  on  the  banks  of  the  Peteetneet 
Creek;'"  a  few  miles  to  the  north-east  of  Payson  was 
founded  a  village  named  Palmyra,  containing,  at  the 
close  of  1852,  fifty  families;  and  in  1851,  on  Salt  Creek, 

"//w^.  B,  Young,  MS.,  1849,  24-5;  John  Brown,  in  CTtaA  SJxtchen^  MS., 
30.  The  first  Indian  trouble  was  a  little  skinnish  between  some  sheep-herders 
and  Indians.   Wells^  Narr,,  MS.,  43. 

*®By  George  A.  Smith  and  Ezra  T.  Benson. 

^^  The  site  was  laid  out  by  George  A.  Smith,  assisted  by  L.  E.  EEarrington, 
Arza  Adams,  Stephen  Chipman,  William  Greenwood,  and  Stephen  Mott.  A. 
J.  Stewart  was  the  surveyor.  The  first  house  was  built  by  Adams  and  Chip- 
man  in  1850;  the  first  grist-mill  by  Adams  in  ISol;  and  the  first  store  was 
opened  by  Thomas  McKenzie  in  the  same  year.  L.  E.  Harrington,  in  Utah 
Sketches,  MS.,  121. 

'^'*  The  first  settlers  were  James  Pace,  Andrew  Jackson  Stewart,  and  John 
C.  Searle.  Joseph  S.  Tanner,  in  Utah  Sketches,  MS.,  3. 
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twenty-five  miles  to  the  south,  the  site  of  Nephi,  in 
Juab  county,  was  first  occupied  by  Joseph  L.  Hey- 
woodL  Nephi  was  surveyed  in  the  autumn  of  1852, 
the  spot  being  selected  on  account  of  its  beauty  and  con- 
venience. A  fort  was  afterward  built,  surrounded  by 
a  wall  twelve  feet  in  height  and  six  feet  at  the  base.** 
Through  this  town  passed  the  old  California  or  south- 
em  road  made  by  the  pioneers  in  1849;  and  here,  in 
cabins  built  of  mud  and  willows,  lived,  at  the  close  of 
1852,  more  than  forty  families.^ 

I  have  mentioned  that  Isaac  Morley  with  two 
hundred  settlers  went  into  the  San  Pete  country  in 
1848.  On  the  14th  of  June,  1849,  a  council  was  held 
at  Salt  Lake  City,  at  which  were  present  a  Ute  chief 
named  Walker,^*  and  twelve  of  his  tribe.  After  the 
pipe  of  peace  had  been  passed  around,  Walker  declared 
himself  a  friend  of  the  settlers,  and  asked  their  sachem 
to  send  a  party  southward  to  the  valley  of  San  Pete, 
where  they  might  teach  his  people  how  to  build  and 
farm.  "Within  six  moons,''  answered  Brigham,  "I 
will  send  you  a  company."  In  the  spring  of  this 
year  the  party  sent  to  explore  this  valley  had  already 
selected  the  site  of  the  present  town  of  Manti,  on  a 
branch  of  the  San  Pete  Creek,  though  there  was  little 
in  the  neighborhood  to  invite  the  settler,  sage  brush 
and  rabbit  brush,  the  red  man  and  the  coyote,  being 

'"Its  length  was  420  rods,  and  its  cost  $8,400.  Portions  of  it  remained  in 
ISSa  Geo.  Teasdale,  in  id..  111. 

^  The  first  settler  was  Timothy  B.  Foote,  who,  with  his  wife  and  six  chil- 
dren, took  up  his  abode  in  this  neighborhood  in  the  autumn  of  1831.  Before 
the  end  of  the  year  he  was  joined  by  seven  other  families.  Id.,  107;  and  be- 
fore the  end  of  1852,  35  additional  families  settled  at  Nephi.  Deaeret  Neios, 
Dee.  11,  1852. 

^  'Walker  was  the  chief  of  the  Ute  Indians. .  .Uinta  was  the  great  chief 
of  this  region,  and  Ora  was  the  head  chief  of  the  Ute  nation . .  .Walker's  head- 
quarters were  the  Sevier,  generally;  he  would  pay  a  visit  to  San  Pete  once  a 
year.'  Wells^  Karr.t  MS.,  48,  56.  'Walker  used  to  go  into  California  to  steal 
wnes;  had  a  place  of  concealment  among  the  mountains.  At  one  time,  while 
tjerc^  people  were  bo  incensed  that  they  turned  out  to  capture  him  and  his 
\a^  Xn  the  dead  of  night  he  quietly  took  possession  of  their  horses  and 
bappiogs  and  came  into  Utah  triumphant.  He  would  boast  of  his  procecd- 
iogi  wsme  time  later.  He  never  brought  stolen  goods  into  the  settlements, 
bt secreted  them  «nong  his  people.'  Utah  Notes,  MS.,  8. 
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the  principal  features.  In  November  the  town  was 
laid  out.^  The  name  of  Manti  was  suggested  by 
Brigham,  who  declared  that  on  this  spot  should  be 
raised  one  of  the  cities  spoken  of  in  the  book  of  Mor- 
mon, and  here  he  built  with  his  own  hands  an  adobe 
house,  which  in  1883  was  still  pointed  out  to  visitors 
as  one  of  the  curiosities  of  the  place.*^ 

On  Chalk  Creek,  in  Pah  van  Valley,  south- west  of 
Manti  and  about  a  hundred  and  fifty  miles  from  Salt 
Lake  City,  a  site  was  chosen  by  Brigham,  in  October 
1851,  for  the  capital  of  the  territory,  and  named  Fill- 
more, in  honor  of  the  president.*  During  1852  the 
foundations  of  the  state-house  were  laid,  and  many 
private  buildings  erected,  the  settlement  numbering 
about  seventy  families  at  the  close  of  the  year. 

In  the  autumn  of  1849,  John  Rowberry,  Cyrus 
Tolman,  and  others  set  forth  from  Salt  Lake  City  to 
explore  the  country  west  of  the  Jordan  Valley,  in 
search  of  grazing  lands  whereon  to  pasture  their 
stock.  Crossing  the  mountain  range  which  forms  the 
western  boundary  of  Cedar  and  Jordan  valleys,* 
they  discovered  a  spot  where  grass,  timber,  and  water 
were  abundant,  and  encamped  for  the  winter  on  the 
banks  of  a  stream  now  called  Emigrant  Cailon  creek. 
Returning  in  the  spring,  they  made  their  report  to 
Brigham,  who  recommended  them  to  form  a  settle- 
ment in  that  neighborhood.  To  this  the  men  con- 
sented.    "By  what  name  will  you  call  it?"  asked  the 

'^  Including  1 10  blocks,  each  26  rods  Bquaro,  with  eight  lots  to  each  block. 
Utah  Early  Becorda,  MS.,  111.  The  site  was  surveyed  by  Jesse  W.  Fox,  un- 
der Brigham 's  direction.  J.  B.  Mail)en,  in  Utah  Sbitckes,  MS.,  172. 

'^  lu  June  1852  a  fort  was  completed,  the  walls  being  eight  feet  high  and 
two  feet  thick.  Deseret  News,  July  10,  1852. 

^  In  the  Deseret  News  of  Jan.  24,  1852,  is  a  letter  to  Brigham  from  Anson 
Gall,  one  of  the  first  settlers,  dated  Nov.  24,  1851.  *  We  have  had  an  addi- 
tion of  three  to  our  camp  since  you  left;  have  built  a  corral  according  to  your 
instructions,  including  alx>ut  two  and  a  half  acres  of  ground.  We  found,  upon 
trial,  that  the  ground  was  so  dry  and  hard,  being  also  rocky,  that  it  was  next 
to  an  impossibility  to  stockade  or  picket  in  our  houses  with  the  tools  we  havo 
to  work  with;  so  we  have  built  our  houses  in  close  order,  haying  our  doon  or 
windows  on  the  outside.' 

^  Now  called  the  Oquirrh  Mountains,  Oquirrh  being  probably  aa 
word. 
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president.  Tolman  suggested  Cedar  Valley,  a  large 
belt  of  cedar  having  been  found  there;  but  Brigham 
recoDQUDended  Tule,  as  reeds  were  plentiful  in  that 
neighborhood.  And  so  it  was  ordered;  and  this  word, 
spened  Tooele  by  Thomas  Bullock,  the  president's 
private  secretary,  is  still  applied  to  the  town,  the 
site  of  which  was  discovered  by  Bowberry  and  his 
comrades.*^ 

In  the  winter  of  1849-50,  Edward  Phillips  and 
John  H.  Green  proceeded  northward  from  Salt 
Lake  City,  intending  to  settle  in  the  neighborhood 
of  Ogden.  When  within  twelve  miles  of  that  place, 
liie  snow-drifts  prevented  further  progress,  and  turn- 
ing aside  to  Sandy  Creek,  or  as  it  was  later  termed, 
Kay  Creek,  where  the  land  was  covered  with  bunch- 
grass,  they  resolved  to  take  up  their  abode  in  that 
neighhorhood.  After  passing  the  winter  in  Salt  Lake 
City,  the  two  men  set  forth  in  the  spring  of  1850,  ac- 
companied by  William  Kay  and  others,  and  founded 
the  settlement  of  Kaysville.*^  In  September  it  was 
organized  as  a  ward,  Kay  being  appointed  bishop, 
with  Green  and  Phillips  as  councillors."^ 

In  the  winter  of  1849-50,  it  was  ordered  by  the 
first  presidency  that  Parley  P.  Pratt,  with  a  company 
of  fifty  men,  should  explore  the  southern  part  of  the  ter- 
ritory in  the  neighborhood  of  Little  Salt  Lake.  They 
found  the  brethren  at  Manti  well  pleased  with  their 
location,  there  being  a  good  stone  quarry  and  an  abun- 


**The  rite  waa  tanreyed  by  Jene  W.  Fox,  nnder  Bowben^'s  direction. 
The  firvt  house  was  built  by  Tolman,  who  in  partnerahip  with  Bowbernr 
erected  a  saw-miU  nine  miles  north  of  the  settlement.  Toe  first  grist-mill 
was  built  by  Esaias  Edwards,  and  the  first  store  opened  by  Isaac  Lee.  John 
Bowberry  and  F.  M.  Lyman,  in  UtaJi  Sketches,  MS.,  150.  A  meeting-house 
^  feet  square  had  been  finished  in  March  1852.  Deaeret  Newa^  April  17, 1852. 
Twelve  miles  to  the  west  of  Tooele  was  a  small  settlement  named  Grantsville. 

"  From  5  bushels  of  dub-wheat,  planted  during  this  year,  250  bushels 
were  nised.  Edward  Phillips,  m  Utah  Sketches,  81-2. 

**  A  mile  and  a  half  south  of  Sandy  Creek  was  a  herd-house,  the  property 
«f  &  0.  Hffltrp^Mi-  Near  this  spot  a  fort  was  built,  surrounded  with  a  mud 
wilL 
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dance  of  cedar  at  hand.  At  the  Sevier  River  they  naet 
Charles  Shumway,  James  Allred,  and  Elijah  Ward; 
also  Walker,  the  Utah  war  chief,  and  his  people,  many 
of  whom  were  sick  with  the  measles.  They  proceeded 
to  explore  the  country  for  some  distance  round.  On 
the  1st  of  January,  1850,  they  were  on  Virgen  River, 
whence  they  passed  up  the  Santa  Clara,  and  came  to 
"the  valley  subsequently  named  Mountain  Meadows." 
One  division  of  the  party  explored  Little  Salt  Lake. 
Beaver  Creek  was  pronounced  an  excellent  place  for 
a  settlement.  In  a  half-frozen  condition  they  reached 
Provo  the  30th,  and  next  day  some  of  them  were  in 
Salt  Lake. 

The  report  of  Parley  being  favorable,  a  party  of 
about  one  hundred  and  seventy  persons,  well  sup- 
plied with  wagons,  implements,  live-stock,  seeds,  and 
provisions,*^  set  forth,  in  charge  of  George  A.  Smith, 
on  the  7th  of  December,  1850,  toward  the  south; 
and  on  Centre  Creek,  in  a  valley  of  the  Wasatch 
Range,  about  two  hundred  and  fifty  miles  from  Salt 
Lake  City,  built  a  fort  near  the  site  of  the  pres- 
ent town  of  Parowan.^  Pasture  and  timber  were 
plentiful,  the  soil  was  of  good  quality,  and  in  the  sea- 
son of  1851  a  bountiful  harvest  was  gathered  from 
about  one  thousand  acres  of  land.*^  The  main  attrac- 
tion, however,  was  the  immense  deposits  of  magnetic 
iron  ore  found  in  the  neighboring  mountains.  la 
May,  Brigham  and  others  visited  Parowan  and  ad- 
dressed the  people  in  the  fort.  The  Indian  name 
Parowan  was  then  recommended  and  adopted.    Brig- 

'' John  Urie,  in  UtaJi  Sketches,  MS.,  88»  says  that  there  were  119  men 
and  48  women  and  children,  with  101  wagons,  368  oxen,  146  oows,  and  atbout 
2*2  tons  of  seed;  that  they  were  well  supplied  with  implements,  and  had  300 
lbs  of  flour  per  capita.  Richards,  in  i/tah  Early  Jiecorda,  MS.,  117,  men- 
tions 1C3  soals,  of  whom  30  were  women. 

^*  James  G.  Bleak,  in  Utah  Sketches,  MS.,  67-8.  On  the  south-east  comer 
of  the  fort  a  meeting-house  in  the  shape  of  a  St  Andrew's  cross  was  built  of 
hewn  logs.  [JtaJi  Early  Records,  MS.,  163.  The  name  was  first  spelt  Paroaa. 
Frontier  Guardian,  Aug.  8,  1831.  A  view  of  the  fort,  with  Little  Salt  Lake 
in  tho  distance,  painted  by  W,  Majors,  was  presented  by  Brigham  Young  to 
the  Dcseret  University  in  1870.  Contributor,  ii.  270. 

•*'  In  the  JJe>ere.t  Neios  of  March  6,  1852,  is  an  account  of  the  pioneer  anni- 
versary celebrated  at  Parowan  on  July  24,  1851. 
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bam  urged  the  people  to  buy  up  the  Lamanlte  cbildren 
as  rapidly  as  possible,  and  educate  them  in  the  gospel, 
foi  though  they  would  fade  away,  yet  a  remnant  of 
the  seed  of  Joseph  would  be  saved.** 

At  Cedar  City — or,  as  it  was  then  called,  Cedar 
Fort — ^seventeen  miles  to  the  south-west  of  Parowan, 
a  furnace  was  built  in  1852,  but  at  the  close  of  the 
year  stood  idle  for  lack  of  hands.*^  Here,  in  May  1851, 
coal  had  been  discovered  near  what  was  then  known 
as  the  Little  Muddy,  now  Coal  Creek.  In  November 
of  that  year  the  site  was  occupied  ^^  by  a  company 
from  Parowan.  The  winter  was  passed  amid  some 
privation,  mainly  from  lack  of  warm  clothing;  but 
on  the  30th  of  January  a  dry-goods  pedler  making 
his  appearance — probably  the  first  who  had  ventured 
so  far  south  into  the  land  of  the  Utahs — the  settlers 
were  soon  clad  in  comfort.*'^  In  October  it  was  re- 
solved to  move  the  settlement  to  a  point  farther  to 
the  west  and  south,  and  before  the  end  of  the  year  a 
number  of  iron-workers  and  farmers  arrived  from  Salt 
Lake  City.*« 

In  1851  a  party  under  Simeon  A.  Carter,  sent  to 
explore  the  country  north  of  Ogden,  founded  a  small 
settlement  at  Box  Elder  Creek.*^     The  soil  was  of  the 

^HifsL  B.  Young ,  MS.,  1851,  46.  On  the  same  page  is  meDtioned  the 
firat  nse  in  the  country  of  the  stone-coal  at  Parowan,  used  in  blacksmith 
v-ork. 

'' George  A*  Smith,  in  Froniier  Ouardian,  Aug.  8,  1851,  and  in  Dtseret 
StuK,  Dec.  II,  1S52. 

'^This  vallev  had  befin  explored  as  early  as  1847.  lu  December  of  that 
jrear,  a  party  of  the  pioneers  passed  through  it,  as  already  mentioned,  on 
their  way  to  California  t>>  purchase  liye-stock  and  provisions. 

"BiiUding  progressed  rapidly,  and  during  the  following  summer  one  Burr 
Ftastp  a  blacksmith  from  Parowan,  started  the  n)anufacture  of  iron,  making 
nails  enoagh  to  shoe  a  hovao.  Deserti  News,  Nov.  27,  1852. 

•John  Urie,  in  Utah  Sbetchea,  MS.,  93-4.  See  also  Deserel  News,  July 
24, 1852.  The  scarcity  oi  nails  hindered  building.  Workmen  were  brought. 
from  England  to  manufacture  them  from  native  ore,  but  the  experiment  failed,* 
as  the  work  conid  not  be  done  on  a  sufficiently  large  scale  to  make  it  profit- 
able,  and  it  was  abandoned.  Years  later,  when  the  soldiers  were  ordered  away 
from  Camp  Floyd,  tho  settlers  bought  old  iron  cheap,  and  nails  were  manu- 
^actored  to  advantage.  The  price  in  market  then  was  30  or  40  cts  a  lb.; 
shitrwsird  the  railroad  brought  them  in  and  they  were  sold  at  3  to  5  cents  a 
poDod. 

"  Aboat  60  miles  north  of  Salt  I&ke  City.  A.  Christensen,  in  Utah  SketcJtMy 

US.,  102, 
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poorest,  but  near  by  were  a  few  spots  of  meadow  and 
farm  land,  on  which,  with  irrigation,  a  fair  crop  could 
be  raised.  A  number  of  emigrants,  principally  Welsh 
and  Scandinavian,  joined  the  party,  and  two  years 
later  a  new  site  was  surveyed^  under  the  direction  of 
Lorenzo  Snow.  To  the  town  then  laid  out  was  after- 
ward given  the  name  of  Brigham  City. 

A  ^w  weeks  later  a  smctll  settlement  was  formed 
about  five  miles  south  of  this  point,  and  in  1853  was 
removed  to  the  present  site  of  Willard  City.** 

On  Red  Creek,  about  twenty  miles  north  of  Cedar 
City,  a  small  settlement  was  formed  in  the  autumn  of 
1852,  named  Paragoonah,  the  Pi-Ede  name  for  Little 
Salt  Lake.**  Six  miles  south  of  Cedar  City,  Port  Walk- 
er  was  built,  containing  at  the  close  of  1851  only  nine 
men  capable  of  bearing  arms;  and  on  Ash  Creek,  nine- 
teen miles  farther  south,  was  Fort  Harmony,  the 
southernifiost  point  in  the  vallev  occupied  by  white 
men,**  and  where  John  D.  Lee  located  a  rancho  in 
1852. 

^Tn  blocks  of  liz  acres,  esoh  lot  being  half  sn  acre. 

«  The  first  settlers  on  tilie  old  site  were  Jonathan  S.  Wells,  who  built  the 
first  hoose,  aiid  was  the  first  to  commence  farming,  Elisba  Midloiy,  who  wi»h 
his  brother  Lemuel  built  the  first  grist-mill,  M.  McCreary,  Alfred  Waltcm, 
and  Lyman  B.  Wells.  George  W.  Ward,  in  Utah  Sketches,  MS.,  44-5.  The 
city  was  named  after  Willara  Richards.  Richard^  Narr,,  MS.,  67. 

^  Li  December,  15  or  20  families  had  settled  there.  Duerti  News,  Dee.  11, 
1862.  On  Jime  12,  1861,  a  company  with  a  few  wagons  started  for  this  point 
from  Salt  Lake  aty.  Utah  Early  Records,  MS.,  128.  . 

^  This  settlement  was  20  miles  north  of  tiie  Rio  Viigen.  It  was  thonght 
that  the  route  to  California  might  be  shortened  by  way  of  the  f(nt  aboot  35 
miles.  DeseretNewB,  Dec  11,  lo52.  In  addition  to  those  mentioned  in  the 
text,  a  number  of  small  settlements  had  been  made  in  various  parts  of  the  ter> 
ritory.  Farmington,  now  the  county  seat  of  Dayis  co.,  and  on  the  line  of  the 
Utah  Central  railroad,  was  first  settled  in  1848  fcy  D.  A.  Miller  and  four 
others.  In  1849  it  was  orflsnized  as  a  ward.  Mill  Creek,  in  S.  Lake  oo.,  was 
settled  in  1848-9  by  John  Neff  and  nine  others;  Alpine  CHty  and  Sprinffville, 
in  Utah  co.,  in  1850,  the  former  by  Isaac  Houston  with  ten  others,  the  latter 
by  A.  Johnson  and  three  comrades.  Santaquin,  in  the  same  coon^,  was  aet- 
tled  in  1852;  abandoned  in  1853  on  account  of  Indian  raids,  and  leoccnpied 
in  1856  by  B.  F.  Johnson  and  23  associates.  The  site  of  Harrisyille,  a  few 
miles  north  of  Ogden,  was  occupied  in  the  spring  of  1850  bv  Ivin  Stewart, 
abandoned  the  same  autumn  on  account  of  an  Indian  outbreak,  and  resettled 
in  1851  by  P.  G.  Taylor  and  others.  In  1883  Taylor  was  bishop  of  this  ward. 
Slaterville,  in  Weber  county,  was  first  settled  in  the  fall  of  18A0  by  Alex. 
Kelley,  who  was  soon  afterward  joined  by  several  families;  in  1853 — ^uicyear 
of  the  Walker  war— it  was  abandoned,  the  inhabitants  tafcinff  refuge  in  Kng« 
ham  Fort,  but  was  again  occupied  in  1854.    South  Weber,  in  tiie  same  oonntj. 
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Thus  we  see  that  within  less  than  two  years  after 
ihe  founding  of  Salt  Lake  City,  the  population  there 
tiad  become  larger  than  could  be  supported  in  com- 
fort on  the  city  lots  and  the  lands  in  their  vicinity,  and 
it  had  been  found  necessary  to  form  new  settlements 
toward  the  north  and  south,  the  latter  part  of  the 
territory  being  preferred,  as  water,  pasture,  and  land 
fit  for  tillage  were  more  abundant.  Instead  of  merely 
adding  suburb  to  suburb,  all  clustering  around  the  par- 
ent centre,  as  might  have  been  done  by  other  com- 
munities, the  church  dignitaries,  while  yet  Salt  Lake 
City  was  but  a  village,  ordered  parties  of  the  brethren, 
some  of  them  still  barely  rested  from  their  toilsome 
journey  across  the  plains,  to  start  afresh  for  remote 
and  unprotected  portions  of  a  then  unknown  country. 
As  new  locations  were  needed,  exploring  parties  were 
sent  forth,  and  when  a  site  was  selected,  a  small  com- 
pany, usually  of  volunteers,  was  placed  in  charge  of  an 
elder  and  ordered  to  make  ready  the  proposed  settle- 
ment. Care  was  taken  that  the  various  crafts  should 
be  represented  in  due  proportion,  and  that  the  expe- 
dition should  be  well  supplied  with  provisions,  imple- 
ments, and  live-stock. 

When,  for  instance,  at  the  close  of  1850,  it  had 
been  resolved  to  form  a  settlement  in  the  neighbor- 
hood of  Little  Salt  Lake,  a  notice  appeared  in  the 
Deseret  News  of  November  16tb,  giving  the  names  of 
those  who  had  joined  the  party,  and  calling  for  a  hun- 
dred additional  volunteers.  They  must  take  with  them 
30,000  pounds  of  breadstuffs,  500  bushels  of  seed  wheat, 
34  ploughs,  50  horses,  50  beef-cattle,  50  cows,  and  25 
pairs  of  holster  pistols;  each  man  must  be  supplied  with 
an  axe,  spade,  shovel,  and  hoe,^  a  gun  and  200  rounds 


located  in  1851  by  Robt  Watts  and  nine  others.  Uintah,  at  the  moath 
of  Weber  Gaflon,  was  settled  in  1850  by  Dan.  Smith  and  a  few  others.  It 
was  fint  called  East  Weber,  and  reoeived  its  present  name  on  the  4tii  of 
Ifaich,  1667»  at  which  date  the  Union  Pacific  railroad  was  finiBhed  to  this 
poiaL  Slotm's  Utah  Oco/eUeer,  1884,  passim.  Of  the  above  settlements,  those 
which  became  prominent  will  be  mentioned  later. 

^'Tlie  party  most  also  have  17  sets  of  drag  teeth,  and  of  grain  and  grass 
s^rtha^  siekles,  and  pitchforks,  50  each. 
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of  ammunition.  Among  them  there  should  be  five 
carpenters  and  joiners,  a  millwright,  a  surveyor,  and 
two  blacksmiths,  shoemakers,  and  masons.  Thus 
equipped  and  selected,  the  settlers,  with  their  marvel- 
lous energy  and  thrift,  made  more  progress  and  suf- 
fered less  privation  in  reclaiming  the  waste  lands  of 
their  wilderness  than  did  the  Spaniards  in  the  garden 
spots  of  Mexico  and  Central  America,  or  the  English 
in  the  most  favored  regions  near  the  Atlantic  sea- 
board. 

A  company  was  organized  in  March  1851,  at  the 
suggestion  of  Brigham,  to  go  to  California  and  form 
the  nucleus  of  a  settlement  in  the  Cajon  Pass,  where 
they  should  cultivate  the  olive,  grape,  sugar-cane, 
and  cotton,  gather  around  them  the  saints,  and  select 
locations  on  the  line  of  a  proposed  mail  route.*'  The 
original  intention  was  to  have  twenty  in  this  company, 
with  Amasa  M.  Lyman  and  C.  C.  Rich  in  charge. 
The  number,  however,  reached  over  five  hundred,  and 
Brigham's  heart  failed  him  as  he  met  them  at  start- 
ing. "I  was  sick  at  the  sight  of  so  many  of  the 
saints  running  to  California,  chiefly  after  the  god  of 
this  world,  and  was  unable  to  address  them."*® 

*^In  Hist,  B,  Young f  MS.,  1851,  85,  it  ia  stated  that,  at  the  next  session 
of  congress,  it  was  expected  that  a  mail  route  would  be  established  to  San 
Diego  by  way  of  Parowan.  At  this  date  there  was,  as  we  shall  see  later,  a 
monthly  mail  between  S.  L.  City  and  Independence,  Mo.  There  was  also  a 
mail  to  Sacramento,  leaving  that  and  S.  L.  City  on  the  1st  of  each  month,  a 
bi-monthly  mail  to  The  Dalles,  Or.,  a  weekly  mail  to  the  San  Pete  valley,  and 
a  semi- weekly  mail  to  Brownsville. 

^  Hist,  B,  Young,  US.,  1851,  14.  The  object  of  the  establishment  of  this 
colony  was  that  the  people  gathering  to  Utah  from  the  Islands,  and  even 
Europe,  might  have  an  outfittina:  post.  In  1833,  Keokuk,  Iowa,  on  the  Mis- 
sissippi River,  was  selected  by  the  westem-boond  emigrants  as  a  rendesvoos 
and  place  of  outfitting. 
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In  the  year  1850  Utah,  bounded  on  the  south  and 
east  by  New  Mexico,  Kansas,  and  Nebraska,  on  the 
^west  by  California,  on  the  north  by  Oregon,  which  then 
indaded  Idaho,  was  one  of  the  largest  territories  in 
the  United  States.  Its  length  from  east  to  west  was 
650  miles,  its  breadth  350  miles,  and  its  area  145,- 
OOOyOOO  acres.  The  portion  known  as  the  great 
l)asm,  beyond  which  were  no  settlements  in  1852, 
has  an  eleyation  of  4,000  to  5,000  feet,  and  is  sur- 
Tounded  and  intersected  by  mountain  ranges,  the  high- 
est peaks  of  the  Humboldt  Range  near  its  centre  oe- 
iskg  more  than  5,000  feet,  and  of  the  Wasatch  on  the 
east  about  7,000  feet,  above  the  level  of  the  basin. 

For  800  miles  along  the  western  base  of  the 
Wasatch  Range  is  a  narrow  strip  of  aUuvial  land.» 
Elsewhere  in  the  valley  the  soil  is  not  for  the  most 
part  fertile  until  water  is  conducted  to  it,  and  some  of 
the  alkali  washed  out.     Rain  seldom  fails  in  spring 


'#  The  Mormom,  1& 
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or  summer,  and  during  winter  the  Boow-fall  is  not 
enough  to  furnish  irrigating  streams  in  sufficient  num- 
ber and  volume.  Throughout  the  valley,  v^etation 
is  scant  except  in  favored  spots.  With  the  exception 
of  the  Santa  Clara  River  in  the  south-west,  the  Green 
River  in  the  east,  the  Grand  and  other  branches  of 
the  Colorado  in  the  south  and  east,  the  streams  all 
discharge  into  lakes  or  are  lost  in  the  alkali  soil  of 
the  bottom-lands.  On  the  hillsides  bunch-grass  is 
plentiful  the  year  round,  and  in  winter  there  is  pas- 
ture in  the  canons.  Around  Salt  Lake  the  soil  is  poor; 
in  the  north  and  east  are  narrow  tracts  of  fertile  land; 
toward  the  valleys  of  the  Jordan  and  Tooele,  sepa- 
rated by  the  Oquirrh  Range,  and  on  the  banks  of  the 
Timpanogos  and  San  Pete,  is  soil  of  good  quality, 
that  yielded  in  places  from  sixty  to  a  hundred  feushels 
of  grain  to  the  acre. 

The  Jordan  and  Timpanogos  furnished  good  water- 
power,  and  on  the  banks  of  the  latter  stream  was 
built  a  woollen-mill  that  ranked  as  the  largest  fac- 
tory of  the  kind  west  of  the  Missouri  River,  la 
the  Green  River  basin,  immense  deposits  of  coal 
were  known  to  exist,  and  the  Iron  Mountains  near 
Little  Salt  Lake  were  so  called  from  the  abun- 
dance of  ore  found  in  their  midst.  Other  valuable 
minerals  were  afterward  discovered,  among  them  being 
gold,  silver,  copper,  zinc,  lead, sulphur,  alum,  and  borax; 
the  waters  of  Grreat  Salt  Lake  were  so  densely  impreg- 
nated that  one  measure  of  salt  was  obtained  from  five 
of  brine.* 

In  the  streams  were  fish  of  several  varieties;*  in 

'  An  analysis  of  the  mineral  matter  forty  years  ago  showed  97.8  per  oent 
of  chloride  of  sodium,  1.12  of  sulphate  of  lime,  .24  of  magnesium,  and  .23 
of  sulphate  of  soda.  ZAvforth^s  Ro\Uefrom  Liverpool^  101.  The  specifio  grav* 
ity  of  the  water  is  given  by  L.  D.  Gale,  in  Stansbury's  Expedition  to  O,  S.  ZaJbe, 
at  1.117.  Out  of  22.422  parts  of  solid  matter  Gale  found  20.196  of  common 
salt,  1.834  of  soda,  .2i32  of  magnesium,  and  of  chloride  of  oUcium  a  trace. 
See  also  Sloan^s  Utah  Oazelteer,  1884,  177-8;  Hist,  Nev.,  11,  this  series.  In 
chap.  i.  of  that  vol.  is  a  further  description  of  the  great  basin,  its  topography, 
climate,  soil,  springs  and  rivers,  fauna  and  flora. 

*  *  The  angler  can  choose  his  fish  either  in  the  swift  torrents  of  the  cafiona, 
^rhere  the  trout  delights  to  live,  or  in  the  calmer  currents  on  the  plainSy 
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the  mountains  roamed  the  deer,  elk,  antelope,  and 
bear,  and  on  the  marshy  flats  amid  the  plains  were 
smaller  game/  Timber  was  scarce  and  of  poor  quality, 
except  in  places  difficult  of  access;^  but  with  this  ex- 
ception there  was  no  great  lack  of  resources  in  the 
t^ritory  which  the  saints  had  made  their  abode. 

During  the  first  years  that  followed  their  migration, 
while  yet  engaged  in  buUding  houses,  fencing  lands, 
planting  crops,  and  tending  herds,  the  Mormons  pro- 
vided hberally  for  the  cause  of  education.  In  the 
third  general  epistle  of  the  twelve,  dated  the  1 2th  of 
April,  1850,  it  is  stated  that  an  appropriation  of  $5,000 
per  annum,  for  a  period  of  twenty  years,  had  been 
made  for  a  state  university"  in  Salt  Lake  City, 
branches  to  be  established  elsewhere  throughout  the 
territory  as  they  were  needed.  In  the  curriculum  the 
Keltic  and  Teutonic  languages  were  to  rank  side  by 
side  with  the  Romanic,  and  all  living  languages  spoken 
by  men  were  to  be  included.  Astronomy,  geology, 
chemi8ti7,agriculture,engineering,  and  other  branches 
of  science  were  to  be  studied;  for  having  sought  first 
the  kingdom  of  heaven,  the  saints  were  now  assured 
that  knowledge  and  all  other  things  should  be  added 
unto  them.^     The  world  of  science  was  to  be  revolu- 

-whfBn  he  will  find  abimdaoce  of  the  pike,  the  perch,  the  baas,  and  the  chub. 
Ouamson*B  The  Mormons,  20. 

*Wild  dncka  and  geese  were  abundant  in  1852.  Ibid.  There  were  aUo 
qajfl  and  herona.  In  summer,  boys  filled  their  baskets  with  eggs  found  among 
toe  reeds  on  the  banks  of  streams  or  on  the  isUinds  in  the  Great  Salt  Lake. 

* '  Hidden  away  in  the  profound  chasms  and  along  the  streams,  whose 
beds  are  deeply  worn  in  the  mountain-sides,  are  the  cedar,  pine,  dwarf -maple, 
aiDd  occasionally  oak,  where  the  inhabitants  of  the  vale  seek  tlieir  fuel  and 
boilding  timber,  making  journeys  to  obtain  these  necessaries  twenty  to  forty 
miles  from  their  abodes.'  Id.,  21. 

*  Under  the  supervision  and  control  of  a  chancellor,  twelve  regents,  a  sec- 
rctsiy,  and  a  treasurer.  Frontier  Guardian,  June  12,  1850. 

' '  Bot  wbat^ '  says  Phelps  in  an  oration  delivered  July  24, 1851,  'will  all  the 
predons  things  of  time,  the  inventions  of  men,  the  records,  from  Japheth  in 
the  ark  to  Jonathan  in  congress,  embracing  the  wit  and  the  gist,  tho  fashions 
and  the  foUy,  which  ao  methodically,  grammatically,  and  transcendeutally 
iraee  the  libnriea  of  the  6lite  of  nations,  really  be  worth  to  a  saint,  when  our 
Siber  sends  down  his  regoits,  the  angels,  from  the  grand  library  of  Zion 
fbore,  with  a  copy  of  the  nistory  of  eternal  lives,  the  records  of  worlds,  the 
of  the  goda,  the  philosophy  of  truth,  the  names  of  our  spirits  from 
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tionized ;  the  theories  of  gravitation,  repulsion,  and 
attraction  overthrown,  the  motion  of  atoms,  whether 
single  or  in  mass,  being  ascribed  to  the  all-pervading 
presence  of  the  holy  spirit.  The  planetary  systems 
were  to  be  rearranged,  their  number  and  relations 
modified,  for  in  the  book  of  Abraham  it  was  revealed 
that  in  the  centre  of  the  universe  was  the  great  orb 
Kolob,  the  greatest  of  all  the  stars  seen  by  that  pa- 
triarch, revolving  on  its  axis  once  in  a  thousand  years, 
and  around  which  all  other  suns  and  planets  revolved 
in  endless  cycles.® 

At  first,  however,  education  among  the  settlers 
was  mainly  of  an  elementary  nature.  There  were 
many,  even  among  the  adults,  who  could  not  write  or 
spell,  and  not  a  few  who  could  not  read.  A  parents' 
school  was  therefore  established  at  Salt  Lake  Ciiy, 
for  the  heads  of  families  and  for  the  training  of 
teachers,  among  the  pupils  being  Brigham  Young.* 
Primary  and  other  schools  were  opened  in  all  the 
principal  settlements,^®  and  for  those  who  were  suffi- 
ciently advanced,  classes  were  organized  as  early  as 
the  winter  of  1848-9,  for  the  study  of  ancient  and 
modern  languages." 

the  Lamb's  book  of  life,  and  the  Bongs  of  the  sanctified  V  Deterei  NewB,  July 
26,  1851. 

'  *  I  saw  the  stars  that  they  were  very  great,  and  that  one  of  them  was 
nearest  onto  the  throne  of  Qod;  and  there  were  many  great  ones  that  were 
near  it;  and  the  Lord  said  unto  me.  These  are  the  governing  ones:  and  tiie 
name  of  the  great  one  is  Kolob,  because  it  is  near  unto  me,  for  I  am  the  Lord 
thy  Qod;  I  have  set  this  one  to  govern  all  those  which  belong  to  the  same 
order  of  that  upon  which  thou  standest.  And  the  Lord  said  unto  me.  By  the 
urim  and  thtmimim,  that  Kolob  was  after  the  manner  of  the  Lord,  acooraing 
to  its  times  and  seasons  in  the  revolution  thereof,  that  one  revolution  was  a 
day  unto  the  Lord,  after  his  manner  of  reckoning,  it  being  one  thousand  yeaiv 
according  to  the  time  appointed  unto  that  whereon  thou  standest.'  Bevnoldt^ 
Book  qf  Abraham,  29.  See  also  Orson  Piatt's  lectore  on  astronomy  in  J>tmerei 
News,  Dec.  27,  1851. 

*  The  parent  school  is  in  successful  operation  in  the  oouncil-hoaae,  and 
schools  have  been  built  in  most  of  the  wards.  Hist.  B.  Toung,  MS.,  1851,  32; 
Ounni8on*a  The  Mormons,  80;  Utah  Early  Records,  MS.,  115.  Lyons  Collins 
was  appointed  teacher  bv  the  chancellor  and  board  of  regents. 

i^' Jesse  W.  Fox  taught  the  first  school  at  Manti  in  1850.  Utah  Sketches^ 
MS.,  172.  The  first  school  at  Nephi  was  opened  m  1851.  Id,,  111.  Tbe 
best  school-house  in  Utah  county  was  at  Palmyra;  at  Provo,  Evan  M.  Greene 
opened  a  select  school  in  the  second  -irard.  Deseret  News,  Deo.  11,  1852. 

^1  <  There  have  been  a  large  number  of  sdiools  the  past  winter,  in  which 
the  Hebrew,  Greek,  Latin,  ^ench,  German,  Tahitian,  and  English  langusiges 
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In  1850y  by  vote  of  congress,  twenty  thousand  dollars 

were  appropriated  for  the  building  of  a  state-house,  and 

the  sum  of  five  thousand  dollars  was  appropriated  for 

the  foundation  of  a  library  in  Salt  Lake  City.     The 

delegate  from  Utah  was  authorized  to  make  a  selection 

of  books,  and  several  thousand  volumes  were  forwarded 

&om  the  east  during  this  and  the  following  year." 

Kooms  were  prepared  in  the  council-house  for  their 

recej^tion,  and   many  periodicals,  both  Mormon  and 

gentile,  were  added  to  the  stock  of  reading  matter. 

Among  the  former  was  the  Millennial  Star^  already 

mentioned,   and   the  Frontier   Guardiany   published 

bi-monthly  at  Kanesville,  Iowa,  between  February 

1849   and  March   1852,  and  afterward  as  a  weekly 

paper  under  the  style  of  the  Frontier  Ouardian  and 

Iowa  Sentinel.^ 

fasre  been  tttugbt  BaoceMfuUy.  First  Qeneral  Eputle  of  the  Twelve,  in  Utah 
Early  Records^  MS.,  74,  and  Frontier  Guardian,  May  90,  1849.  'Qennan 
books  wore  bought  in  order  that  the  elders  might  leam  that  language. '  Hiat, 
B.  TouanOf  MS.,  1S49,  3. 

"  Dr  Bemhiael  was  appointed  by  the  president  of  the  U.  S.  as  special 
affcnt  to  expend  the  U.  S.  appropriation  of  $5,000.  Hitt.  B.  Toutig,  MS.,  80. 
Itaoy  Tahiable  donations  of  maps,  papers,  etc.,  were  received.  UoTUributor, 
270;  Chamiscn's  The  Mormons,  83;  UM  Early  Heeords,  MS.,  130;  Millennial 
Star,  xLL  330-1.  William  C.  Staines  was  appointed  librarian.  Deseret  New, 
Feb.  21,  1852. 

^Qf  the  Froniier  Quardiany  brief  mention  has  already  been  made.  The 
first  number,  published  Feb.  7, 1849,  with  Orson  Hyde  as  editor  and  proprietor, 
win  bear  comparison  with  many  of  the  leading  newspapers  in  eastern  or  Euro- 
pean cities.  In  the  prospectus  Mr  Hyde  states  that  'it  will  be  devoted  to  the 
news  of  the  day,  to  the  signs  of  the  times,  to  religion  and  mrophecy,  both  an- 
eient  «nd  modem;  to  literature  and  poetiy;  to  the  arts  and  sciences,  together 
with  all  and  singular  whatever  the  spirit  of  the  times  may  dictate. '  Published, 
as  waa  the  €huirdiany  on  the  extreme  frontier  of  the  states,  Mr  Hyde  was 
— *^<m1  to  famish  the  latest  news  from  Salt  Lake  City,  and  many  valuable 
items  haTO  been  gleaned  from  its  pages.  Glancing  at  them  for  the  first  time, 
one  aaiks,  How  did  he  contrive  to  bnng  out  his  newspaper  in  such  creditable 
shapes  at  a  place  which  one  year  before  was  only  an  encampment  of  emigrants 
€n  route  for  the  valley?  During  this  year,  however,  Kanesville — later  Flor- 
ence—had  made  very  rapid  progress,  due,  in  part,  to  the  roicration  to  Callfor- 
nL  Ghuicing  over  the  first  numbers  of  the  Guardian,  we  nnd  advertised  for 
ssle  dry  goods,  groceries,  provisions,  hardware,  clothing,  and  most  of  the 
eomiDoaities  neeoed  by  emigrants.  There  was  a  hotel,  a  fashionable  tailor,  a 
lawyer,  a  doctor,  and  of  course  a  tabernacle,  which  served  for  social  parties 
and  religious  worship.  Provisions  rose  to  very  high  rates,  though  not  to  the 
"pneet  dsmsoded  in  Salt  Lake  City.  On  Feb.  7,  1849,  flour,  beef,  and  pork 
vaeseZltmrat  JCaneffville  for  about  $2  per  100  lbs.  On  May  1,  1850,  flour 
vat  warth|6  to  $0.50,  beef  $3.50  to  $4.50,  and  pork|5to|6.  Potetoeshad 
IM  meanwhile  froia  25  cento  to  $1,  com  from  20  cento  to  $2.25,  and  wheat 
film  50  cents  to  $1.1  ^»  V^^  bushel.    On  March  4, 1862,  appeared  the  first  num. 
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On  the  15th  of  June,  1850,  was  published  at  Salt 
Lake  City,  under  the  editorship  of  Willard  Richards, 
the  first  number  of  the  Deseret  News^  a  weekly  paper, 
and  the  church  organ  of  the  saints. ^^  In  this  num- 
ber, a  copy  of  which  I  have  before  me,  is  a  report  of 
the  conflagration  which  occurred  in  San  Francisco  on 
Christmas  eve  of  1849,  and  of  Zachary  Taylor's  mes- 
sage to  the  house  of  representatives  relatmg  to  the 
admission  of  California  as  a  state. 


ber  of  the  FywUier  Ouardkm  and  Iowa  Sentind,  the  paper  haTingtheii 

into  the  hands  of  Jacob  Dawson  &  Co. 

^*  Until  Aug.  19,  1851,  it  was  inned  as  an  eight-page  qnarto,  the  pages 

being  about  8^  oy  6}  in.,  and  without  oolnmn  roles.    Alter  that  date  it  was 

suspended  for  want  of  paper  until  Nov.  19th.     '  We  got  short  of  type,  and 

I  happened  to  have  some  stereotyped  plates, . .  .which  we  melted  down  and 

used  for  type.     We  were  short,  too,  of  paper,  and  all  went  to  work  to  make  it. 

We  collected  all  the  rags  we  could  and  made  the  pulp,  sifted  it  through  a  sieve, 

and  pressed  it  as  well  as  we  could.'  Taylor's  Bern.,  MS,,  17.     The  terms  were 

$5  per  year,  payable  half-yearly  in  advance,  single  copies  being  sold  for  fifteen 

cents.    There  seems  to  have  Ijeen  some  difficulty  in  collecting  suboariptiona, 

for  in  the  issue  of  November  15,  1851,  the  editor  states  that  payment  will  be 

due  at  the  office  on  receipt  of  the  first  number,  '  and  no  one  need  expect  the 

second  number  until  these  terms  are  complied  with,  as  credit  will  not  create 

the  paper,  ink,  press,  or  hands  to  labor.'    In  his  prospectus,  Richards  said 

that  the  Deaeret  News  is  designed  '  to  record  the  passing  events  of  our  state, 

and  in  connection  refer  to  the  arts  and  sciences,  embracing  general  ednoation. 

medicine,  law,  divinity,  domestic  and  political  economy,  and  everything  that 

may  fall  under  our  observation  which  mav  tend  to  promote  the  best  interest, 

welfare,  pleasure,  and  amusement  of  our  fellow-citizens. .  .We  shall  overtake 

pleasure  m  communicating  foreign  news  as  we  have  opportunity;  in  receiving 

communications  from  our  friends  at  home  and  abroaa;  and  solicit  ornaments 

for  the  News  from  our  poets  and  poetesses.'    In  the  first  issue  is  the  followin|^ 

perhaps  by  Beta,  who  afterward  wrote  a  number  of  papers  styled  the  (Jhron" 

ides  Of  Utah  in  the  Salt  Lake  City  Contributor: 

To  my  Friends  In  the  Valley. 

Let  all  who  would  hare  a  good  paper. 
Their  talents  and  time  ne'er  abuse; 
Since  'tis  said  by  the  wise  and  the  homoted. 
That  the  best  In  the  world  is  the  Nm 


Then  ye  who  so  long  hare  been  thinking 
What  paper  this  year  yon  will  choose, 

Gome  trip  gayly  up  to  the  offioe 
And  subscribe  for  the  Deteni  JV« 


And  now,  dearest  Mends,  I  will  leareyou; 

This  counsel,  I  pray  you.  don't  loe^ 
The  best  of  adrice  I  can  giTeyou 

Is,  pay  in  advance  for  the  Nntm. 

Fortunately  for  the  prospects  and  reputation  of  the  paper,  such  effiuioos 
rare  even  in  its  early  pages.  The  Deaeret  News  was  at  first  less  ably  edited, 
and  inferior,  as  to  type  and  paper,  to  the  FronJtier  Guardian,  It  appears, 
indeed,  to  have  lacked  support,  for  in  the  first  number  are  only  two  adver- 
tisements, one  from  a  blacksmith  and  the  other  from  a  surgeon-dentist,  who 
also  professes  to  cure  the  scurvy.  In  Nov.  1851  it  appeared  in  folio  and  in 
{preatly  improved  form;  for  years  it  was  the  only  paper,  and  is  still  the  lead- 
ing Mormon  journal,  in  the  territory. 
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At  Salt  Lake  City  and  elsewhere  throughout  the 
country  manufactures  began  to  thrive.  Isolated,  poor, 
having  brought  little  or  nothing  with  them,  these  set- 
tlers were  peculiarly  dependent  for  necessaries  and 
comforts  upon  themselves,  and  what  they  could  do 
with  their  hands.  And  it  would  be  difficult  to  find 
anywhere  in  the  history  of  colonization  settlers  who 
could  do  more.  Among  them  were  many  of  the  best 
of  Europe's  artisans,  workers  in  wood,  iron,  wool, 
and  cotton,  besides  farmers,  miners,  and  all  kinds  of 
laborers. 

At  Tooele  and  several  other  settlements  grist- 
mills and  saw-mills  were  established  before  the  close 
of  1852."  Near  Salt  Lake  City,  a  small  woollen- 
mill  was  in  operation."  At  Parowan  and  Cedar 
City,  iron-works  were  in  course  of  construction; 
at  l^aragoonah,  a  tannery  had  been  built;  and  at 
Salt  Lake  City,  in  addition  to  other  branches  of  man- 
ufacture, flannels,  linseys,  jeans,  pottery,  and  cutlery 
were  produced,^^  and  sold  at  lower  prices  than  were 
asked  for  eastern  goods  of  inferior  quality.  "  Produce 
what  you  consume,"  writes  Governor  Brigham  Young 
in  his  message  of  January  5,  1852;  ''draw  from  the 
native  elements  the  necessaries  of  life ;  permit  no  viti- 
ated taste  to  lead  you  into  indulgence  of  expensive 
luxuries  which  can  only  be  obtained  by  involving 
yourselves  in  debt;  let  home  industry  produce  every 
article  of  home  consumption."^®     This  excellent  advice 

^TbB  fint  griBt-mill  built  at  Tooele  waa  erected  br  Ezaias  Edwards;  in 
1S49  a  saw-mill  waa  built  at  Provo  by  Jamea  Porter  and  Alex.  Williams,  and 
fa  1850  a  grist-mill,  by  James  A.  Smith  and  Isaac  Higbee.  At  American  Fork 
Amfc  Adams  built  a  mst-mill  in  1851;  at  Manti  a  grist-mill  was  built  by 
Brigliam  Yoans;  and  Isaac  Morley,  and  a  saw-mill  by  Charles  Shumway ;  in 
1S18  Samuel  Parish  built  a  grist-mill  at  Centreville.  Utah  Shetchea,  MS., 
p— im.  In  Salt  Lake  county  there  were,  in  the  autumn  of  1851,  four  grist- 
mSlB  and  fire  saw-millB.   Utah  Early  Seeordat  MS.,  158.    Near  Ogden,  Lorin 

rr  built  a  grist-mill  and  saw-mill  in  1850.  Stavjbrd^$  Ogden  City^  MS.,  3. 

^In  Mireh  1851  the  general  assembly  appropriated  ^000  for  this  pur- 

le.  Utah  Early  Reeordsy  MS.,  123. 

*'  'Our  potteiy  is  nearly  completed;. .  .cutlery  establishments  are  com- 
pleted.' HitL  B.  Toung,  MS.,  1851,  26. 

"Iq  Id,,  Nov,  6f  1852,  similar  advice  is  given  to  the  saints:  'Buy  noarti 
de  from  the  stone  that  you  can  possibly  ao  without.  Stretch  our  means, 
ikiQ,  and  wisdcmi  to  the  utmost  to  manufacture  what  we  need,  beginning  with 
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was  not  unheeded;  but  the  supply  of  home-manufiu:- 
tured  goods  did  not,  of  course,  keep  pace  with  the  de- 
mand. Such  commodities  as  were  not  the  products 
of  home  industry  were,  for  the  most  part,  obtained  by 
barter  with  passing  emigrants,  or  were  brought  in 
wagon  trains  Dy  way  of  Kanesville;^  though  already 
traffic  had  been  opened  with  regions  far  to  the  west- 
ward on  either  side  of  the  Sierra  Nevada.*^ 

According  to  the  United  States  census  returns  for 
the  year  1850,  the  population  of  the  valley  of  Gh^at 
Salt  Lake  mustered  11,354  persons,  of  whom  about 
53  per  cent  were  males,  and  6,000  residents  of  Salt 
Lake  City.*^  There  were  16,333  acres  under  culti- 
vation, on  which  were  raised  128,711  bushels  of  grain. 
The  value  of  live-stock  was  estimated  at  $546,698, 
and  of  farming  implements  at  $84,288.  At  the  dose 
of  1852,  the  total  population  was  variously  estimated 
at  from  25,000  to  30,000,^  of  whom  perhaps  10,000 
resided  in  the   metropolis.     The  assessed   value  of 

a  BhoeBtring  (if  we  cannot  begin  higher).*  'When  we  have  mann&otoied  an 
article,  sell  it  for  cash  or  its  equivalent,  as  low,  or  lower,  than  it  ean  be 
bought  for  at  the  stores. '  In  the  nfth  general  episUe  is  the  following:  '  Beach 
and  Blair  have  opened  a  general  manufocturing  establishment;. .  .are  now 
makinff  molsases  and  vinegar.  Several  grain  and  lumber  mills  have  been 
erected  in  the  various  settlements, . .  .chairs  and  various  articles  of  fumitaiB 
are  multiplying, . .  .two  or  three  threshing-machines  have  been  in  sacoenfal 
operation.*  Hiat,  B.  Toung,  MS.,  1851,  24.  'We  are  going  in  extensively 
for  home  manufactures.  My  own  family  alone  have  this  season  msaufactored 
over  500  yds  of  cloth,  and  the  home-made  frequently  makes  its  appeanuoe  in 
our  streets' — a  great  blessing,  'if  it  will  prove  an  inducement  to  the  pecnple 
to  depend  and  rely  upon  their  own  resources  for  their  own  supplies.'  ItL, 
1852,  16. 

i*0n  May  1,  1851,  the  first  train  of  merchandise  for  the  season  arrived  in 
the  city,  laden  partly  with  sugar,  coffee,  and  calicoes.  Ut€th  Early  Beearda, 
MS.,  127. 

'^On  Nov.  19,  1848,  Gapt.  Grant  of  the  Hudson's  Bay  Company  arrived 
from  Fort  Hall  with  pack-horses  laden  with  skins,  groceries,  and  other  goods. 
On  April  17,  1851,  a  small  party  arrived  from  Fort  Hall  in  search  of  provi- 
sions and  Indian  trading  goods.  On  the  10th  of  the  same  month.  Col  Keese 
sent  ten  or  twelve  wagon-loads  of  flour  to  Canon  Valley  for  trading  pupoaea. 
Id,,  39,  125, 127. 

>i  The  returns  were  made  under  the  direction  of  Brigham  Young,  who 
was  appointed  census  agent.  Utah  Early  Hecords,  MS.,  112;  I>e$eret  Newt. 
Oct  5,  1850. 

»  Early  in  1853  the  Deseret  Almanac  places  the  number  at  30,000,  while 
in  Orson  Pratt's  Seer  it  is  given  at  30,000  to  35,000.  Olshauaen^a  Marmonm^ 
192.  At  this  date  it  was  estimated  at  25,000  by  the  gentiles,  j^lcreoii's  Oiiy 
qf  the  Saints,  357.    Probably  the  Mormons  exaggerated,  as  tiiey  dedred  to 
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taxable  property  at  the  latter  date  was  $1,160,883.80^ 
or  an  average  of  more  than  $400  per  capita.  The 
entire  revenue  amounted  to  $26,690.58,"  of  which  sum 
$9,725.87  was  expended  for  public  improvements,  the 
encouragement  of  iDdustries,  or  educational  purposes. 

Little  more  than  five  years  had  elapsed  since  the 
pioneer  band  entered  the  valley  of  Great  Salt  Lake, 
and  now  the  settlers  found  themselves  amidst  plenty 
and  comfort  in  the  land  of  promise,  where  until  their 
arrival  scarce  a  human  being  was  to  be  seen,  save 
the  Indians  whose  clothing  was  the  skins  of  rabbits 
and  whose  food  was  roasted  crickets."  There  was 
no  destitution  in  their  midst;**  there  was  little  sick- 
ness.^ In  these  and  some  other  respects,  the  wildest 
misstatements  have  been  made  by  certain  gentile 
writers,  among  them  Mr  Ferris,  who,  as  we  shall  see, 
was  appointed   secretary  for  Utah.^     In   this   pure 

show  as  Boon  as  powible  a  popnlation  of  100,000,  which  would  entttle  them 
to  daim  adminion  as  a  state. 

'Not  more  than  one  tenth  was  collected  in  cash,  payment  being  uBixaUy 
made  in  grain.  Conhributar,  332.  *  Securing  a  territonaf  reyenue  or$23,000, 
mcJuding  merchants'  licenses  and  tax  on  liquors. '  Higt.  B.  Toung,  MS. ,  1852, 2. 

'*  The  moat  exposed  parts  of  the  country  are  annually  run  over  by  the 
fires  aet  by  the  Tudians  to  kill  and  roast  the  crickets,  wmoh  they  gather  in 
summer  for  winter  food.*  Gfunni8on*8  The  Mcrmona^  21. 

A  The  coontry  was  canvassed  to  ascertain  how  many  inmates  there  would 
be  tat  a  poor-house,  then  projected.  Chily  two  were  found,  and  the  Mormons 
oondnded  that  it  was  not  yet  time  for  such  an  institution,  /d.,  84. 

**Tbe  number  of  deaths  in  the  territory  during  the  year  ending  June  I, 
18501,  waa  239.  U.  8.  Cenam,  1860,  997;  and  in  Salt  Lake  oountv,  which  vir- 
toally  meant  Salt  Lake  City,  121;  in  both,  the  mortality  was  tnerefore  less 
than  20  per  thousand,  or  about  the  average  death-rate  in  San  Francisco  dur- 
ing recent  yean.  Moreover,  the  population  of  U^h  induded  a  very  large 
aruporiion  of  infants.  Of  64  deaths  reported  in  the  Dtaeret  NeufS  of  March 
i,  1851,  34  occurred  between  the  ages  oi  one  and  ten. 

"  Utah  and  the  Mormona;  the  Hintory,  OovemmenJt,  Doctrines,  Chutonu, 
omd  Promeeta  of  the  Latter-day  ScUnUt;  from  personal  observation  durmg  a 
sa  monm'  residence  ai  Great  Salt  Lake  City.  By  Beryamin  O,  Ferris,  late 
secretary  of  Utah  Territory,  New  York,  I8S4,  Mr  Ferris  is  not  the  first  one 
whom  in  ms  own  opinion  a  six  months'  residence  in  the  west  justifies  in  writ- 
ing a  book.  It  waa  the  winter  of  1852-3  which  he  spent  there,  and  while 
pofessing  that  he  writes  wholly  from  an  anti-Mormon  standpoint,  as  a  rule 
ae  is  oompantively  moderate  in  his  expressions.  The  illustrations  in  this 
voiame  are  many  of  them  the  same  whico  are  found  in  several  other  works. 
Beffonmg  with  the  physical  features  of  Utah,  he  goes  through  the  whole 
Miyp  (jf  If ormop  history,  and  concludes  with  chapters  on  government,  doc- 
triaet,  polygamy f  book  of  Mormon  proselytizing,  and  society.  While  some- 
th^ffit  interestingt  there  is  little  on^pnal  information;  and  aside  from  what 
fbeniborBAW  oaring  his  residence  m  Utah,  the  book  has  no  special  value. 
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mountain  air,  with  its  invigorating  embrace,  the  aged 
and  infirm  regained  the  elasticity  of  a  second  youth. 
Here  was  no  rank  vegetation,  here  were  no  stag- 
nant pools  to  generate  miasma,  no  vapors  redolent  of 
death,  like  those  amid  which  the  saints  encamped  on  the 
banks  of  the  Missouri.  In  the  valley  were  mineral 
springs,  the  temperature  of  which  ranged  from  36*  to 
1 50  of  Fahrenheit,  some  of  them  being  prized  for  their 
medicinal  iproperties.  From  the  warm  sprmg*  in  the 
vicinity  of  Salt  Lake  City,  waters  which  varied  be- 
tween 98**  in  summer  and  104**  in  winter*^  were  con- 
ducted by  pipes  to  a  large  bath-house  in  the  north- 
ern part  of  the  city.** 

*  The  water  was  analyzed  in  1851  by  L.  D.  Qalo.  Its  specifio  nrnvity  was 
found  to  be  1.0112;  it  was  strongly  impregnated  with  salpour,  and  100  parts 
of  water  yielded  1.082  of  solid  matter.  The  specific  gravity  of  the  hot 
spring  in  the  same  neighborhood  wss  1.013,  and  100  parts  yielded  1.1454  of 
solid  matter.  Detailed  analyses  are  given  in  Statuburi/'a  Expediiion  to  O.  S, 
Lake^  i.  41 9-20.  An  analysis  of  the  warm  spring  given  by  Joseph  T.  KinAsbnry 
in  Contributor^  iv.  69-60,  differs  somewhat  from  that  of  Gale.  Fortner  in- 
formation on  these  and  other  springs  and  mineand  waters  will  be  found  in  /c2., 
iv.  86-9;  HiaL  Nev.,  17,  this  series;  SaU  Lake  Weekly  Herald,  July  29,  1880; 
S.  L,  a  Tribune,  Jan.  5,  1878;  Wheeler's  Surveye,  iiL  105-17;  HoUister^e  Re- 
eourcee  qf  Utah,  8^-5;  HardyU  Through  Citiea  and  Prairie^  121;  Burton'a 
CUy  of  the  Saints,  222;  Sac,  Union,  Aug.  7,  I860. 

**  Contiibutor,  iv.  59.  One  of  the  brethren,  writing  to  Orson  Hyde  from 
Salt  Lake  City,  Sept.  10,  1850,  says  that  the  temperature  stands,  winter  and 
summer,  at  about  92**.  FYontier  Guardian,  Jan.  8,  1851. 

'°  On  Nov.  27, 1850,  the  warm-spring  bath-house  was  dedicated  and  opened 
with  prayer,  festival,  and  dance.  Utah  Early  Records,  MS.,  116. 

The  material  for  the  preceding  chapters  has  been  gathered  mainly  from  a 
number  of  manuscripts  lurnished  at  intervals  between  1880  and  1885.  Aa  I 
have  already  stated,  to  F.  D.  Richards  I  am  especially  indebted  for  hia  nn- 
remitting  effort  in  supplying  data  for  this  volume.  The  period  between  Febb 
1846  and  the  close  of  1851 — say  between  the  commencement  of  the  exodna 
from  Nauvoo  and  the  opening  of  the  legislature  of  Utah  territory — ^is  one  of 
which  there  are  few  authentic  printed  records.  From  Kane^s  Tlie  Mormons^ 
from  Fullnier^s  Expulsion,  and  other  sources,  I  have  gleaned  a  little;  bat  aa 
far  as  I  am  aware,  no  work  has  yet  been  published  tluit  gives,  or  pretenda  to 
give,  in  circumstantial  detail  the  full  story  of  this  epoch  in  the  annals  of  Mor> 
monism.  In  the  UtaJi  Early  Records,  MS.,  I  have  been  supplied  with  a  brief 
but  full  statement  of  all  the  noteworthy  incidents  from  the  entrance  of  Oraon 
Pratt  and  Erastus  Snow  into  Uie  valley  of  the  Great  Salt  Lake  to  the  cloee 
of  the  year  1851.  In  the  Narraiine  of  FrankUn  JD.  Richards,  MS. ;  the  RenU' 
nisceiices  of  Mrs  F.  D,  Richards,  MS. ;  Inner  FaOs  of  Social  L\fe  in  Utah,  MS., 
by  the  same  writer;  History  of  Brigham  Young,  MS.,  which  is  indeed  a  con* 
tinuation  of  the  History  of  Joseph  Smith,  or  the  historjr  of  the  church;  Mar^ 
tin's  Narrative,  MS.— I  have  been  kindly  furnished  with  many  detaila  that 
it  would  have  been  impossible  to  obtain  elsewhere.  Some  of  them  I  haTO  al- 
ready noticed,  and  others  I  shall  mention  in  their  place. 

^  In  Reminiscences  of  President  John  Taylor,  MS.,  we  have  an  account  of  tlia 
migration  from  Nauvoo  to  Winter  Quarters,  the  organization  of  the  ▼ariooa 
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eompazklefly  and  mooh  information  of  a  mxsoeUaneoiia  nature,  relating  to  house- 
boilaiDg  in  Salt  lAke  City,  the  first  manufactures,  the  location  of  the  texnple, 
i&d  other  matters.  The  manaacript  also  makes  mention  of  his  Tisit  to  £dig- 
hod  as  a  mxasionary  in  1 84B,  in  company  with  Parley  P.  Pratt  and  Orson  Hyde. 

The  Narrative  of  Oen^rcU  X>anid  a,  WeUs,  MS.,  gives  an  account  of  the 
diibirbances  in  Hancock  coonty,  the  troubles  at  Kauvoo  before  the  exodus, 
the  JGomey  to  Winter  Quarters,  the  organization  of  the  Kauvoo  legion,  and 
of  the  state  of  Deseret;  bat  perhaps  the  most  valuable  portion  is  a  condensed 
urrative  of  all  the  TndfAn  outbrestks  between  1849  and  1864,  a  task  for  which 
General  WeUs,  who  during  thiB  period  had  charge  of  the  Kauvoo  legion  and 
sided  m  suppreesing  eonne  of  the  disturbances,  is  specially  qualified. 

W^(yra  Woodruff* s  J'otLmcU^  MS.,  commencing  with  the  claims  of  Sidney 
BigdoQ  to  the  gnardbianaliip  of  the  church,  in  18&,  and  closing  with  a  sum- 
mary of  the  operations  of  tlie  pioneers  in  the  following  year.  Mr  Woodruff 
gLTSB  some  viJnable  deta.il8  concerning  this  most  interestmg  period  in  the  an- 
ads  of  Monnonism.  3eui^  liimaelf  a  pioneer,  he  furnishes  minute  particu- 
ian  as  to  their  journey  atncT  -tlieir  early  labors  in  the  valley. 

In  A  TFoiRanV  Experi>^n>ocB  %oilh  the  Pioneer  BoTid,  by  Mrs  Clara  Decker 
Twag,  mIs.,  we  hav^e  lalso  some  information  as  to  the  work  accomplished 
daring'  the  smgle  montb  1;li&t  the  pioneers  remained  ia  the  valley,  among 
other  matters  being  the  l>iiildin£^  of  the  old  fort.  Items  of  interest  are  also 
riren  concerning  &oae  ^wlko  -were  left  alone  in  the  valley  after  the  pioneers* 
Aperture,  until  the  arrival  of  Fsrlej  Pratt*s  companies.    CUra  Decker  Young, 


Of  ^  she  became  the  fif tb  wife  of  Bngham  Young.  ,,„     t  ,. 

From  the  MaleritU  f^roffress  of  Utah,  by  WtlUam  Jentnnga,  MS.,  I  have 
nifaered  manvdetaila  as  to  -tbe  industrial  condition  of  the  Mormons  from  the 
eulisBt  settlement  of  S.  1—  City  up  to  a  recent  date,  among  them  being  items 
nhting  to  manufactures,  agriculture,  stock-raising,  the  msshopper  plague, 
and  the  inflnence  of  the  railroad  on  the  population  of  Utah. 

Early  Justice,  by  John  Neheher^  MS.,  besides  describing  the  punishment  of 
offenders  in  the  days  of  1847,  ^.'ben,  as  I  have  idready  stated,  the  whipping- 
port  was  substituted  for  impriaonment,  furnishes  other  material  of  value 
Satinir  to  early  timee.  In  1^"  cajjacity  of  public  comphiiner,  Mr  Nebeker 
praswuted  one  culprit  before  the  high  council  for  stealmg,  and  himself  ad- 
ministeied  ^e  flogging-  Mr  Nebeker,  a  native  of  Delaware,  came  to  Nauvw) 
in  the  winter  of  1846;  croissed  the  plains  with  the  first  compames,  and  left 
Winter  Quarters  with  Parley  Fratt's  detachment  ^     w      r       t 

In  The  Minra^on  cmd  SetUemenU  of  the  LaUer-day  8amU,  by  Mre  Joseph 
B  Home.  Mo  is  an  acoount  of  her  conversion,  her  experiences  at  Far  West, 
Oiincy.  and  Nauvoo,  and  tlie  hardships  suflfi^ed  during  the  migration.  Then 
fono«^  a  description  of  the  first  y^  m  S.  L.  City,  the  food,  dress,  and 
diallings  of  the  saints,  their  roake-Bhif te  and  privations,  with  wme  menti^ 
of  the  Mormon  battalion,  and  the  ill  feehng  caused  by  the  withdrawal  ot  600 
sUe-bodied  men  at  this  crisis  in  their  affisirs.  Mrs  Home,  a  native  of  Rain- 
ham.  Eneland.  moved  with  her  parents  to  New  York  (now  Toronto,  Canada) 
wheitenyeariofage.  In  1836,  the  year  of  her  marriage,  she  was  converted 
V?  the  pitching  orParley  and  Orson  Pratt,  her  house  bemg  afterward  open 
tS  ^e  5ders,  who  frequently  held  meetmgs  there. 

From  the  Utah  Shkches,  MS.,  I  have  gathered  much  infonnation "  to  the 
bimdiiig  of  varions  settlements  and  ^eir  progjess  up  to  the  year  1880,  of 
iSSuSention  will  be  made  later.  Most  of  them  were  wntt^n  by  persons 
who  weie  themselves  among  the  earhest  settlers,  and  of  whom  some  are  still 
mnioent  members  of  the  several  commumties  among  which  their  lot  w^ 
Si*^  tKl«  n/^nneciloii  mav  he  mentioned  the  Britf  HtsUmcal  Sketch  <fthe 

sS^^^wX^^^  ^^^  ^^'^^^  ^-^^  *^"  ^^''oncaisLch 

'■^^I^l^  to  tte  SS^iSSS2i'*and  jouniaU  comitituting  the  vast  original 
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sources  upon  wliioh  I  have  dnwn,  I  would  mention  also  the  foUowmff  prii 
and  seoondary  aatiiorities:  MiUen,  Star,  iv.  187-90,  T.  174-7»  tl  41-2,  viL 
71-2,  87-9,  103-4,  149-63,  viii  68-71,  97-8, 102^,  113-21,  149-68,  ix.  11-22, 
xi.  46-7;  Times  and  8eamm$,  L  30-1, 44,  186-7, 617,  u.  273-4, 281-6, 309, 319, 
321-2,  336,  366-6,  370-1,  376-7,  380-2,  417-18,  436,  617,  667-70,  iii  690-1, 
666,  638,  664,  683-6^  700,  718,  733-i,  743,  767-9,  776-6,  806-7,  831-2, 902-3, 
919-21,  936-7,  iv.  10-11,  33-6,  66-71,  164-7,  198-9.  241-78,  ▼.  392-6,  418- 
23,  466,  471-2,  636-48,  660-76,  684-99,  618-22,  yL  762,  773-80,  926, 972-3; 
Beadle,  Life  in  Utah,  68-9,  63-121,  126-64,  161-2,  280;  BaineU,  Mom.  As 
posed,  6-10,  140-62,  188-214,  278-302,  307-40;  Bertrand,  Mem.  Morm.,  61, 
6&-70;  Bonwiek,  Momu  and  8Uv.  Mines,  3;  Burton,  City  of  Saints,  18^-4, 438. 
62&-67;  j^umA,  Oeseh.  Mom.,  4a-5,  97-113,  126-30,  206-17,  264-98;  Dnik 
qfthe  PropheU,  with  Offie.  Doe.,  no.  23,  in  Utah  Pamph.  ReUg.;  Dtaeret  Neus, 
1861,  Apr.  8,  Nov.  29,  Dec.  13,  27;  1867,  July  24;  1868,  Jnlv  1,  Deo.  16, 30; 
1869,  Apr.  7,  Sept.  1;  1876,  Mar.  22;  1877,  Nov.  14;  ffaU,  Morm.  Ekposed,!- 
8,  16-16,  24-7,  28-34,  6&-70,  91-9,  106-7;  Tucker,  Morm.,  37, 167-207;  T^ 
Udgt,  Life  qf  Toung,  0-191,  204;  Women  qf  Morm.,  297-^00,  426-32,  443-4. 
488-96;  Edinburg  Sev,,  Apr.  1864,  319-83;  fbrd  (Thos,  Gov.  lU.),  in  Utah 
Tracts,  no.  11;  I^erris,  Utah  and  Morm.,  61,  92-107,  114-16,  137-46, 151-4, 
120-30;  Ounnison,  Morm.,  133,  116-39;  Stansbury,  Exped.,  136-7;  Ortek, 
Morm.,  28-9,  36-7,  64r-64;  Hickman,  Destroying  Angel,  41-6;  Hyde,  Morm., 
140,  144-6,  162-3,  16&-7,  172-^,  183-6,  189-92;  Kidder,  Morm.,  167-9, 182- 
92;  KanesviUe  (la),  Front.  Guard.,  1849,  Feb.  7,  21,  Mar.  7,  June  27,  Aog. 
8,  Nov.  14;  Id.,  1860,  May  1,  29,  Oct.  2,  30;  Id,,  1862,  Mar.  18,  26;  Lii^fi^ 
Boute/rom  Liverpool,  61-9,  72-^6;  Lee,  Morm.,  109-12,  144-3,  162^,  167-8, 
173-4,  170^;  Maekay,  The  Morm.,  116-206;  JSTdes'  Beg.,  Uz.  70,  134,  Ixz. 
208,  211,  327,  IzziL  206,  370,  IzziiL  6;  Olshausen,  Cfesdi.  Mormonm,  69-6S, 
88-90,  10O-3,  144-61,  202-34;  Hon.  Polynesian,  ii.  1846,  91;  PraU  (P.J,  Au- 
tobiog.,  378, 398-401, 405-6;  Bemy,  Journey  to  G.  S.  L,  City,  i.  336-406, 434-8, 
ii.  268-63;  Smucker,  Hist.  Morm.,  119^-34, 148-276,  passim;  Snow  (BlirnJ,  in 
Utah  Pioneers,  SSd  Ann.,  41-60,  in  Titnes  and  Seasons,  iv.  287;  Snow  (Lo- 
renzo), with  Taylor,  Govt  of  God,  no.  12,  0-11;  Stenhouse,  Tell  It  AU,  306; 
Crimes  qfL.  D.  Saints,  11-16;  Dunbar,  Boinanoe  qf  Age,  46;  Ebberts,  Trapper's 
Life,  MS.,  18;  Fullmer,  in  Utah  Tracts,  no.  9,  1-40;  Mather,  in  LippmeoU's 
Mag.,  Aug.  1880;  McGlashen,  HisL  Downer  Party,  34-66;  Spence,  Settkf*s 
Guide,  268-9;  Sola,  Amer.  Bevisited,  ii.  289;  Salt  Lake  City,  Contributor,  ii.  86, 
134r-7, 196-8, 239, 301, 354-6, 366,  ilL  passim,  iv.  370-6;  SaU  Lake  City,  Deseret 
News,  1860,  July  27;  1861,  July  26,  Aug.  19;  1862,  Feb.  7,  Aug.  7,  21;  1854» 
July  27,  Aug.  3;  1856,  Sept.  26;  1857,  July  29,  Aug.  6;  1868,  June  30;  SaU  Lake 
City,  Herald,  1880,  July  3,  29;  SaU  Lake  City,  Telegraph,  1868,  May  30,  Oct 
10,  12-14;  Smith,  Bise,  Progress,  etc.,  0-18,  314-22,  334-6;  Smoot  (Margaret 
S.J,  Experience,  etc,  MS.,  4-6;  CaL,  Its  Past  Hist.,  218-19;  Tracy  (Mrs  N. 
N\),  Narr.,  MS.,  10-19;  Thornton,  Or.  and  Cal,,  I  153-9;  UteUi  Pioneer,  SSd 
Ann.,  60-2;  Narrative  qf  the  Murders  of  the  Smiths,  in  lltah  Thuds,  no.  I, 
passim;  The  Murder  of  Jos  Smith,  in  Utah  Tracts,  no.  1,  64^;  Tyler,  HisL 
Morm.  Battalion,  passim;  U,  S.  Ex.  Doc,  24, 31  Cong.  1st  Sess.;  VanTrati^, 
Adventures,  313-38;  Woodruff  (W.),  in  Utah  Pion.,  SSd  Ann.,  19-24;  Ward, 
Mormon  Wtfe,  81-4,  109-40,  166;  White  (Mrs  C.  V.j,  The  Mormon  Prophet, 
etc.,  4-8;  Young  ( Ann  Eliza),  W\feNo.  id,  64-7;  Marshall,  Through  Amer., 
184;  Murphy,  Mineral  Besour.,  84-6;  MiUer  (J.),  Ftrst  Foimilies,  etc,  66-73; 
Martin  (Thos  S.),  Narrative,  etc.,  MS.,  42;  San  Francisco,  Alta  CaL,  1861, 
Aug.  8;  Id.,  Cal.  Star,  1848,  Feb.  26;  Id.,  Call,  1869,  Sept.  6, 1877,  Aug.  31; 
Id.,  Chronicle,  1881,  Jan.  9;  Id.,  Herald,  1851,  Oct.  12, 1869,  Nov.  15;  Sacra- 
mento, Placer  Times,  1849,  May  26;  Id.,  Union,  1866,  Sept.  10,  27,  1859, 
Aug.  24;  Portland  (Or.),  Telegram,  1879,  Mar.  16;  Salem  (Or.J,  Argus,  1858, 
Feb.  13,  Aug.  28;  Id.,  Statesman,  1851,  Dec  23;  Or.  City  (Or.J,  Spectator, 
1846,  July  4;  Ogden  (Utah),  Freeman,  1879,  May  2;  Gold  HUlfNeo!),  News, 
1872,  May  1,  Oct.  24;  Eureha  (Nev.J,  Leader,  1880,  July  24;  Canon  (Neo.)^ 
State  Begister,  1872,  Nov.  24;  Bae,  Westward  by  Bail,  125-7. 


CHAPTER  XV. 

MOBMONISM  AND  POLYOAMY. 

W^UT  IS  MOBMOVIBM  ?---TlR»m  OV  YBB  CHinKB--fiAlOBXD  B(XXKS  iJ^ 

AOB— OBOAinzATioN— PBmxHOOD— FiB0T  PBauDKinnr— Ttei  Twsltb 

APOeriiKS—PATRTABOHR—KLPWMS    BdHOPS,    PBDEBIEBy    TlAOHSBB,    AVD 

Dkaooks— Ths  Sxvkntiw— Szasbs  Ain>  Wabdb— Mabkiaok— Tekpub 
BiniJ>iirQ — ^Tabbbkaols— PoLinoAL  Asfbot— Poltoamt  as  a  Chuboh 

TbbBT— GBLBBnAL  MaKBTAOB— AgWTUPB  ABB  ABaVMBBTB  OV  ClTXU- 
BAnOB— POLTOAMT'b  BbPLT— BEBtOB  ABD  LaW— TEB  CbABGB  OV  BlS- 
IATAI.Tr — "BrOVOKED  BBMBDIBIk 

Wb  are  now  prepared  to  ask  the  questioii  with  some 
d^?ree  of  intelhirenoe,  What  is  Mormomsm?  In  for- 
mating  an  aniwer/we  must  consider  as  weU  the 
political  as  the  reUgious  idea.  I  will  examine  the 
latter  first. 

Mormonism  in  its  religious  aspect  is  simply  the  ac- 
ceptation of  the  bible,  the  whole  of  it,  literally^  and 
following  it  to  its  logical  conclusions. 

As  the  Christian  world  has  advanced  in  civilization 
and  intelligence  these  two  thousand  years  or  so,  it  has 
gradnall J  left  behind  a  little  and  a  little  more  of  its 
religion,  first  of  the  tenets  of  the  Hebraic  record,  and 
then  somewhat  even  of  those  of  the  later  dispensation. 
Long  before  religionists  began  to  question  as  myths 
the  stories  of  Moses,  and  Jonah,  and  Job,  they  had 
thrown  aside  as  unseemly  blood-sacrifice  and  burnt- 
offerings,  sins  of  uncleanness,  the  stoning  of  sabbath- 
fareakerSy  the  killing  in  war  of  women,  children,  and 
prisoners,  the  condemnation  of  whole  nations  to  per- 
petual bonda^ey  and  many  other  revolting  customs  of 
the  halfHsavacr^  Israelites  sanctioned  by  holy  writ. 

(Sti) 
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This  they  did  of  their  own  accord,  not  because  they 
were  so  commanded,  but  in  spite  of  commandmente, 
and  by  reason  of  a  higher  and  more  refined  culture— a 
culture  which  had  outgrown  the  cruder  dogmas  of  the 
early  ages.  Then  came  the  putting  away  of  slaveiy 
and  polygamy,  the  former  but  recently  permitted  m 
these  American  states^  and  the  latter  being  here  even 
now.  Among  the  discarded  customs  taught  and  en- 
couraged by  the  new  testament  are,  speaking  in 
tongues,  going  forth  to  preach  without  purse  or  scrip, 
laying  on  of  hands  for  the  healing  of  the  sick,  rais- 
ing the  dead,  casting  out  devils,  and  all  other  miracles; 
and  there  will  be  further  repudiations  as  time  passes, 
further  ignoring  of  portions  of  the  scriptures  by  ortho- 
dox sects,  a  further  weeding  out  of  the  unnatural  and 
irrational  from  things  spiritual  and  worshipful 
The  tenets  of  the  Mormon  church  are  these : 
The  bible  is  the  inspired  record  of  God's  dealings 
with  men  in  the  eastern  hemisphere;  the  book  of 
!Mornion  is  the  inspired  record  of  God's  dealings  with 
the  ancient  inhabitants  of  this  continent;  the  book 
of  Doctrine  and  Covenants  of  the  Church  of  Jesus 
Christ  of  Latter-day  Saints  consists  of  revelations 
from  God  concerning  the  present  dispensation  to 
Joseph  Smith,  who  was  inspired  to  translate  the  book 
of  ^lormon  and  organize  the  church  of  Christ  anew. 
Joseph  Smith  to  the  present  dispensation  is  as  Moses 
was  to  Israel;  there  is  no  conflict,  either  in  per- 
sonages or  books.  The  statements,  assertions,  prom- 
ises, and  prophecies  of  the  books,  and  the  precepts 
and  practices  of  the  personages,  are  accepted,  all  of 
them,  and  held  to  be  the  revealed  will  to  man  of  one 
and  the  same  God,  whose  will  it  is  the  duty  and  en- 
deavor of  his  people  to  carry  out  in  every  particular 
to  the  best  of  their  ability. 

There  are  more  gods  than  one.  There  are  spirit- 
ual gifts.  Not  only  must  there  be  faith  in  Christ,  but 
faith  in  the  holy  priesthood,  and  faith  in  continual 
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revelatioii.^  Man  is  a  free  agent.  The  laying  on  of 
hands  for  ordination,  and  for  the  healing  of  the  sick, 
descends  from  the  early  to  the  later  apostles.'  There 
wiU  be  a  resurrection  of  the  body  and  a  second  coming 
of  Christ.  Israel  is  a  chosen  people;  there  has  been 
a  scattering  of  Israel,  and  there  will  be  a  gathering. 
Jcjseph  Smith  was  the  fulfiUer  not  only  of  bille  propE- 
ecies,  but  of  the  book  of  Mormon  prophecies,  ana  of 
his  own  prophecies.  Foreordination,  election,  and 
dispensation  of  the  fulness  of  times  are  held.  There 
was  an  apostasy  of  the  primitive  church,  and  now 
there  is  a  return.  There  was  the  Jerusalem  of  the 
eastern  hemisphere ;  on  the  continent  of  North  Amer- 
ica is  planted  the  new  Jerusalem.  Miracles  obtain; 
also  visions  and  dreams,  signs  and  tokens,  and  angels 
of  light  and  darkness.  There  are  free  spirits  and 
spirits  imprisoned;  the  wicked  will  be  destroyed,  and 
tiiere  will  be  a  millennial  reign.  The  saints  are  largely 
of  the  house  of  Israel,  and  heirs  to  the  promises  made 
to  Abraham,  Isaac,  and  Jacob.  The  aboriginal  in- 
habitants of  America  and  the  Pacific  isles  were  the 

^In  1853,  Benjainiii  Brown,  high-priest,  and  pastor  of  the  London,  Bead- 
fa^  Kent,  and  Laaex  conferences,  published  at  Liverpool  a  tract  entitled, 
TaiimonieB  far  the  Truth;  a  Recoraqf  Manifestations  of  the  Power  of  Qody 
Miracuious  cmd  ProvidentUUf  witnessed  by  him  in  his  travels  and  experiences. 
The  author  was  a  native  of  New  York,  and  bom  in  1794.  He  was  a  firm  be- 
fiever  in  latter-day  revelations  from  God,  and  that  the  andent  gifts  of  the 
gospel  still  remained,  long  before  he  joined  the  Mormons.  He  labored  long 
and  in  variona  places.  He  held  proDerty  in  Nauvoo  when  the  saints  were 
drivel  oat,  ana  was  obliged  to  take  ^50  for  what  was  worth  $3,000.  After- 
ward he  underwent  all  the  sufiferings  and  vicissitudes  of  the  overland  journey 
to  Salt  Lake.  Mr  Brown  was  an  earnest  and  honest  man;  his  book  is  the 
ncord  of  his  life,  and  is  simple  and  attractive  in  style  and  substance. 

'Healing  the  sick.    Joseph  earlv  laid  it  down  as  a  rule  that  all  diseases 
sod  sickness  amon^  them  were  to  be  cured  by  the  elders,  and  by  the  use  of 
herbs  alone.    Physicians  of  the  world  were  denounced  as  enemies  to  mankind, 
ind  the  use  of  their  medicines  waa  prohibited.    Af  terw  "d,  anointing  with  oil, 
prayer,  and  laying  on  hands  were  resorted  to  in  add*  'on  to  the  iirst  men- 
tioned.   Says  Mrs  Richards,  '  In  all  sicknesses  we  use^i  no  medicines,  with 
the  exception  oi  herb  teas  that  we  ourselves  prepared,  trusting  exclusively 
to  the  efficacy  of  the  anointing  with  oil  and  prayer.*  Reminiscences,  MS.,  34* 
Joseph  said,  *AI1  wholesome  herbs  Qod  hath  ordained  for  the  constitution, 
Bsture,  and  use  of  man.     Every  herb  in  the  season  thereof,  and  every  fruit 
hi  tlie  season  thereof.'    The  use  of  flesh  was  not  forbidden,  but  rather  re- 
ttrkted  to  sfnm^^''  of  cold  and  famine.    All  grain  was  pronounced  good  for 
man  bat  wheat  was  particalarly  recommended,  with  com  for  the  ox,  oats  for 
Its  hone,  rye  for  fowls  and  swine,  and  barley  for  all  useful  animals,  and  for 
mli  dik^;  aB  sdao  other  grain.  Times  and  Seasons,  y.  79Q. 
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seed  of  Joseph,  divided  into  numerous  natioDs  and 
tribes.  The  Lamanites  were  of  the  house  of  Ma* 
nasseh. 

We  believe,  say  their  articles  of  faith^  in  Gtod  the 
father,  in  Jesus  Christ  the  son,  and  in  the  holy  ghost. 
For  their  own  sins,  and  not  for  any  transgression  of 
Adam,  men  will  be  punished;  but  all  may  be  saved, 
through  the  atonement,  by  obedience  to  the  ordi- 
nances of  the  gospel,  which  are :  faith  in  Christ,  re- 
pentance, baptism  by  immersion,'  and  laying  on  of 

'BaptUm,  a  prereqnisite  to  church  membenhip,  as  well  as  to  final  aalva- 
tioQ,  to  be  of  avail,  mut  be  by  immendon*  and  jjerformed  by  one  of  the  wedL 
The  person  who  U  called  of  Qod,  and  has  aathonty  from  Jesus  Christ  to  bap- 
tize, shall  go  down  into  the  water  with  the  person  to  be  baptised,  and  shall  aay, 
calling  him  or  her  by  name:  *  Having  been  commiBBiooed  of  Jesus  Christy  I 
baptise  you  in  the  name  of  the  father,  and  of  the  son,  and  of  the  holy  ghoet. 
Amen.'  Doctrine  and  CavenaaUs,  115,  118.  Baptisms  are  entered  in  the  sen* 
eral  church  records,  giving  the  name,  place,  and  date  of  birth,  q[aomm,  date 
of  baptism,  first  time  or  re-baptism,  by  whom  baptized,  when  and  by  whom 
confirmed.  Deatrtt  News,  Feb.  22, 1851.  In  1844,  comnlaints  were  made  tiiat 
members  of  tiie  church,  dismissed  by  the  council,  haa  been  re-baptLsed  hv 
elders  who  were  themselves  excluded,  and  declaring  such  baptisms  invalia. 
Times  arui  SeoMmB^  y.  458-9. 

In  1 836,  Joseph  introduosd  the  ceremony  of  anointing  with  conseorated  oiL 
He  first  anointed  his  father,  who,  having  been  blessed  by  the  first  presidency, 
anointed  them  in  turn,  beginning  with  the  eldest  The  bishopa  A  Kirfeland 
and  Zion,  together  with  their  counsellors,  were  next  anointed,  and  after- 
ward the  presiding  officers  of  each  quorum  performed  the  ceremony  on  their 
subordinates,  assisted  in  some  instances  by  the  Smith  brothers.  Joeeph  de- 
scribes the  ceremony  of  consecrating  the  ou,  as  follows:  '  I  took  the  oil  in  i^y 
left  hand.  Father  Smith  being  seated  before  me,  and  the  remainder  of  the 
presidency  encircled  him  round  about.  We  then  stretched  our  right  hands 
towards  heaven,  and  blessed  the  oil,  and  consecrated  it  in  the  name  of  Jems 
Christ.'  MU,  Star,  zv.  620.  Olive-oil  is  c(»nmoDly  used.  Mn  RiekanU, 
IfeminiaceTices,  MS.,  34.  Many  remarh;able  cures  are  mentioned.  A  sea- 
man, beloneing  to  H.  B.  M.  ship  Terror,  was  rendered  deaf  and  domb  by 
a  stroke  of  lightning,  at  Bermuda.  Several  yean  after,  he  was  bMptiaea 
by  elders  in  a  canal  in  England,  and  instantly  recovered  both  flfpeecn  and 
hearing.  Frontier  Qvardian^  Jan.  23,  1850.  In  1840,  a  voung  woman  then 
living  at  Batavia,  N.  Y.,  who  had  been  deaf  and  dumo  for  four  and  one 
half  years,  was  first  restored  to  her  hearing  by  the  laying  on  of  the 
hands  of  the  elders  of  the  church,  and  a  second  mimstration,  some  time 
afterward,  enabled  her  to  speak.  Timee  and  Seasons,  it  516-17.  During 
the  building  of  Kauvoo,  nearly  every  one  was  attacked  with  malarial  fever, 
caused  bv  breaking  up  the  new  land,  and  even  the  prophet  himself  sno- 
cumbed  for  a  time.  6ut  hearing  the  voice  of  the  LoTd  calling  on  him, 
he  arose  and  went  through  the  camp  healing  all  to  whom  he  drew  near. 
Woodruff  {Mrs),  Autobiog.,  2-3.  Brigham  declares  he  was  among  thennm- 
ber  healed  at  this  time.  J/t7.  Star,  xzv.  646.  While  Joseph  was  in  the  midst 
of  his  sick,  an  unbeliever,  living  a  few  miles  distant,  came  to  him,  beseeciiing 
him  to  come  and  heal  his  twin  children,  who  were  near  death's  door.    The 

Srophet  was  unable  to  go  himself,  but  sent  Wilford  Woodruff  in  his  place, 
ays  the  latter,  '  He  [Joseph]  took  a  red  silk  handkerchief  out  of  his  pocket 
and  gave  it  to  me,  and  told  me  to  wipe  their  faces  with  the  handkerGhiol 
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hands  for  ttie  gift  of  the  holy  ghost.     We  believe  in 
the  same  organization  and  powers  that  existed  in 

wlien  I  adminifltered  to  them,  and  they  ahonld  be  healed.'    He  also  aaid  unto 
me:  "Aa  long  aa  yoa  will  keep  that  handkerchief,  it  shall  remain  a  league 
between  yoa  and  me."    I  went  with  the  man,  and  did  as  the  prophet  com- 
manded me,  and  the  children  were  healed.    I  have  possession  of  the  hand- 
kerchief unto  this  day  [1881].'  Lta/oea  from  my  Journal,  65.    F.  D.  Richards, 
who  had  been  sick  for  several  months,  was  baptized,  anointed,  and  confirmed; 
immediately  after  -which  he  was  restored  to  health.    Some  time  afterward, 
bein^  Uien  an  elder,  be  cured  a  severe  toothache  by  touching  the  tooth  with 
bis  tmger.  Kixrraiive^  MS.,  15-16.    Mrs  Bichards'  brother,  afterward  Elder 
Snyder,  waa  raiaed  from  a  sick-bed  after  having  been  baptized  and  adminis- 
tered to  by  "Elder  John  £.  Page.    Mrs  Richards  was  taken  by  her  brother 
£rom  a  sick-bed  to  a  lake  from  the  surface  of  which  ice  more  than  a  foot  thick 
had  been  removed,  and  there  baptized,  whereupon  she  immediately  recovered. 
Similar  cases  might  be  given  by  the  score. 

Baptism  for  the  dead  is  first  alluded  to  by  the  prophet,  who,  in  a  revela- 
tion dated  Jan.  19,  1841,  declares,  'A  baptismal  font  there  is  not  upon  the 
earth,  that  they,  my  saints,  may  be  baptized  for  those  who  are  dead. '  It  is 
intimated  that  a  reasonable  time  will  be  allowed  in  which  to  build  a  temple 
and  a  permanent  font,  and  that  during  this  time  a  temporary  substitute 
for  the  font  may  be  employed;  but  after  the  oompletion  of  the  temple,  no 
baptisms  for  the  dead  will  be  of  avail  unless  conducted  within  the  build- 
ing. See  Doctrine  and  Covenanis^  392,  395.  Brigham  says  he  first  heard  of 
the  new  doctrine  when  he  was  in  Euroj^  (1840),  and  that  he  believed  in  it 
before  anything  was  said  or  done  about  it  in  the  church.  Timei  and  Seaaons, 
vL  954.  Daniel  Tyler  says  the  doctrine  was  first  taught  in  Nauvoo,  although 
Joseph  told  some  of  the  elders  in  Kirtland  that  it  was  part  of  the  gospel,  and 
would  yet  be  practised  as  such.  Juvenile  Instructor^  xv.  56.  He  also  says 
that  before  other  provision  was  made,  many  were  baptized  in  the  Mississippi 
River.  The  first  baptismal  font,  a  temporary  structure,  intended  for  use  onlv 
until  the  oompletion  of  the  temple,  was  erected  in  the  basement  of  that  build- 
ing and  dedicated  on  Nov.  8,  1841,  Joseph  being  present  and  Brigham  deliv- 
enng  the  address.  Joseph  thus  describes  the  font:  It  is  constructed  of  pine 
staves,  tongned  and  grooved,  and  is  oval-shaped,  'sixteen  feet  long  east  and 
west,  and  twelve  feet  wide,  seven  feet  high  frond  the  foundation,  the  basin 
four  feet  deep;  the  mouldings  of  the  cap  and  base  are  formed  of  beautiful 
carved  work  in  antique  style.  The  sides  are  finished  with  panel-work.  A 
flight  of  stairs  in  the  north  and  south  sides  lead  up  and  down  into  the 
basin,  guarded  by  a  side  ruling.  The  font  stands  upon  twelve  oxen,  four  on 
each  side  and  two  at  each  end,  their  heads,  shoulders,  and  fore  legs  project- 
ing out  from,  under  the  font;  they  are  carved  out  of  oak  plank,  glued  together, 
and  copied  after  the  most  beautiful  five-year-old  steer  that  could  be  found  in 
the  country,  and  they  are  an  excellent  striking  likeness  of  the  original;  the 
horns  were  geometrically  formed  after  the  most  perfect  horn  that  could  be 
procored.  The  oxen  and  the  mouldings  were  carved  by  Elder  Elijah  Ford- 
nam,  from  the  city  of  New  York,  the  work  occupying  eight  months.  The 
whole  was  enclosed  in  a  temporary  frame  building.^  Jliu.  Star,  xviiL  744.  On 
B^L  6,  1842,  Joseph  writes  to  the  churoh  that  aU  baptisms  must  be  re- 
aped by  a  pezvon  appointed  for  the  purpose,  and  whose  duty  it  will  be  to 
note  eveiy  detail  of  the  ceremonv  in  each  case.  One  of  the  officials  is  to 
be  a^^Nnnted  in  each  ward,  and  nis  returns  properly  certified  to  are  to  be 
^trwded  to  the  general  recorder,  who  will  enter  them  on  the  church  records, 
^g»t&er  with  the  names  of  all  witnesses,  etc.,  and  finally  add  his  own  certifi- 
^!^  Si  to  the  ffenoineneas  of  the  signature  of  the  ward  recorder.  This  detail 
tt  oecemtrv  for  the  proper  identification  hereafter  of  those  baptized,  for  the 
^atborityhr  which  the  prophet  quotes  HevekUioM,  xx.  12.  *And  I  saw  tho 
Hjbt.Vtam.    M 
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the  primitive  church,  namely,  apostles,  prophets,  pas^ 
tors,  teachers,  evangelists;  in  the  gift  of  tongues,^ 

dead,  nnall  and  great,  stand  before  Qod;  and  the  hofska  were  opened,'  etc 
He  alao  states  that  it  was  revealed  to  him  on  Sept  1,  1842,  that  a  general  re- 
eorder  mnst  be  appointed.  3tiL  Star,  xx.  6-6;  Doctrine  catd  OoventuUM,  40^ 
13.  For  the  ceremony  itaelf,  he  finds  warrant  in  lat  Cor,,  xr,  29.  '  Else 
what  shall  they  do  who  are  bwtized  for  the  dead?  If  the  dead  rise  not  at 
all,  why  are  they  then  baptized  for  the  dead?' 

Confirmation  follows  baptism,  with  frequently  an  interval  of  a  few  days. 
Baptism  may  take  place  on  any  day  in  the  week,  and  the  oonfirmation  be  de- 
ferred until  the  church  assembles  on  the  foUowiqg,  or  even  a  later,  Sunday. 
Two  or  more  elders  commonly  attend,  all  taking  part  in  the  ceremony.  1m 
Stenhouse  thus  describes  her  own  coofinnatian:  'Four  elders  placed  their 
hands  solemnly  upon  my  head,  and  one  of  tiicm  said:  *' Fanny,  by  virtue  of 
the  authority  vested  in  me,  I  confirm  you  a  member  of  the  church  of  Jesus 
Christ  of  latter-day  saints;  and  inasmudi  as  von  have  been  obedient  to  the 
eommand  of  God,  through  his  servants,  and  have  been  baptized  for  the  re- 
mlBsion  of  your  sins,  I  say  unto  you  that  those  sins  are  remitted.  And  in  the 
name  of  Qod  I  bless  you,  and  sajr  unto  you,  that  inasmuch  as  you  are  faithful 
and  obedient  to  the  teachings  of  the  priesthood,  and  seek  the  advanoemmt 
ef  the  kingdom,  there  is  no  good  thinff  that  your  heart  can  desire  that  the 
Lord  will  not  give  unto  you.  You  shall  have  visions  and  dreams,  and  angels 
shall  ^isit  ^on  by  day  and  by  night.  You  shall  stand  in  the  temple  in  Zion, 
and  administer  to  the  saints  of  the  most  high  €rod.  You  shall  speak  in 
tongues  and  prophecy;  and  the  Lord  shall  bless  you  abundantiy,  both  tempo- 
rally  and  spiritually.  These  blessings  I  seal  upon  your  head,  inasmuch  ss 
you  shall  be  faithful;  and  I  pray  heaven  to  bless  yon;  and  say  unto  you,  be 
thou  blessed,  in  the  name  of  the  father,  and  of  the  son,  and  of  the  holy  ghosts 
Amen."'  Englishwoman  in  Utah,  19-20. 

^The  gift  of  tongues  is  the  power  to  speak  in  a  strange  language,  but 
Bot  to  translate.  It  first  appeared  about  1830,  when  it  was  pronounoed  of 
the  devil.  Howe  says  it  was  revived  in  tiie  early  part  of  1833,  and  that  at 
•ne  meeting  Joseph  passed  around  the  room  laying  nis  hand  upon  each  one, 
and  speaking  as  follows:  '  Ak  man,  oh  son,  oh  man,  ah  ne  commene  en  hoUe 
coete  en  hsMu  en  glai  hoeanne  en  hoUe  goste  en  esac  milkea  Jeremiah,  ese* 
Kiel,  Nephi,  Lehi,  St  John,*  etc.  Mormonum  Unveiled,  132-^  In  this  year, 
it  was  suggested  that  'no  prophecv  spoken  in  tongues  should  be  made  public, 
for  this  reason:  many  who  pretend  to  have  the  gift  of  interpretation  are  liable 
to  be  mistaken,  and  do  not  give  the  true  interpretation  of  what  is  spoken;. . . 
bui  if  any  speak  in  tongues  a  word  of  exhortation  or  doctrine,  or  tne  princi- 
ples of  the  gospel,  etc.,  let  it  be  interpreted  for  the  edification  of  the  church.* 
Times  and  Seasons,  vi.  865.  The  gift  was  not  confined  to  men;  many  women 
were  noted  for  eloquence  when  thus  inspired.  Says  Mrs  Stenhouse  of  a  Sister 
Ellis:  *  Her  hands  were  clenched,  and  her  eyes  had  that  wild  and  supernatural 
glare  which  is  never  seen  save  in  cases  of  lunacy  or  intense  feverish  excite- 
ment.  Every  one  waited  breathleeslv,  listening  to  catch  what  she  might  say; 
vou  might  have  heard  a  pin  drop,  f  hey  [her  utterances]  seemed  to  me  chief- 
ly the  repetition  of  the  same  syllables,  something  like  a  child  repeating  la,  Ul, 
la,  le,  lo;  ma,  ma,  ma,  mi,  ma;  dele,  dele,  dele,  hela;  followed,  perhaps,  by 
a  number  of  sounds  struns  together,  which  could  not  be  rendered  in  any 
shape  by  the  pen.'  Englishwoman  in  Utah,  27-8.  Says  Orson  Hyde:  *We 
beliex-e  in  the  gift  of  the  hol^  ^host  being  enjoyed  now  as  much  as  it  was  in 
the  aposties'  days,  and  that  it  is  imparted  by  the  laving  on  of  hands  of  those 
in  authoritv;  and  that  the  gift  of  tongues,  and  also  the  gift  of  prophecy, 
are  gifts  of  the  spirit,  and  are  obtained  through  that  medium.^  Frontier 
Ouemiian,  Dec.  12, 1840.  Mrs  Stenhouse  remarks  that  *in  later  days,  the  exer- 
•ise  of  this  gift  has  been  discouraged  by  the  elders,  and  especially  by  Brigham.* 
Going  to  the  lion  House  one  day,  she  was  blessed  by  one  of  Bngham'a  wives^ 
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prophecy,  revelation,  and  visions.     In  the  Bcripturea 
js  found  the  law  of  tithing,  which  law  is  now  revived, 
)     and  the  keeping  of  it  made  one  of  the  first  duties  of 
j     the  saints.     The  ten  commandments,  and  all  other 
commandments,  ordinances,  promulgations,  and  possi- 
bilities, are  in  force  now  as  at  the  time  they  were 
fiven.      Marriage  is  a  sacred  and  an  eternal  covenant, 
lural  marriage,  sanctioned  under  the  old  dispensa- 
tion and  revived  under  the  new,  is  open  to  all,  and  is, 
in  some    instances,  commanded,  when  it  becomes  a 
sacrod  obligation. 

Seldom  does  a  good  Mormon  appear  in  a  court  of 
law  arraved  against  a  brother  Mormon.  And  this  is 
why,  as  the  saints  allege,  the  twenty-five  or  fifty  law- 
yeni  in  Utah  who  are  conipelled  to  derive  their  living 
almost  cutircl  y  from  the  gentiles,  are  so  bitter  against 
the  saints.  When  two  Mormons  disagree,  they  pre- 
sent themselves  before  the  president  of  the  stake,  who 
with  twelve  councillors,  six  facing  six,  their  selection 
having  been  agreed  to  by  the  litigants,  is  ready  to  try 
the  case  without  delay.  Plaintiff  and  defendant,  each 
with  his  witnesses,  take  their  places  before  the  pres- 
ident, and  between  the  rows  of  councillors.  Prayer 
is  then  offered,  almight}'  aid  being  asked  in  bringing 
the  affair  to  a  righteous  and  amicable  conclusion. 
Tlic  liti<''ants  state  the  case,  each  from  his  own  stand- 
pciint;  the  witnesses  are  heard;  the  councillors  de- 
cide. Prayer  is  again  offered.  The  adversaries  shake 
hands;  there  is  nothing  to  pay.  Until  the  gentiles 
came,  there  were  in  Utah  no  police  or  police  courts; 
no  houses  of  drinking,  or  of  gambling,  or  of  prostitu- 
tion. Of  the  administration  of  justice  among  the 
saints  I  shall  speak  more  at  length  in  a  later  chapter. 

•Btl  tb«  bleniug  interpretod  by  another  wife;  the  latter,  bowerer,  cantioDeA 
her  not  to  repeat  what  had  occurred,  for  *  Brother  Brisham  does  not  like  to 
hear  of  tlieso  tliiacs. '  Eiiglittfiw*>fnan  in  Utah,  29.  Tallia||e  mentions  the  names 
of  iiiao y  womeu  who  wore  distingoished  as  possessiog  this  jg;ift,  ftnd  relates  an 
htttaacu  uf  a  parly  wboao  wagon  was  surrounded  by  Indians,  escaping  with 
their  lives  and  property;  the  captors  being  induced  to  abandon  their  prize  by 
Jane  Orover,  a  ^iA  of  seYuuteen,  who  address^  them  in  their  own  langaaga. 
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The  doctrine  of  blood  atonement  was  early  inculcated 
by  the  church,  as  a  sacrifice  necessary  for  salv^ation,  and 
not,  as  many  have  asserted,  in  order  to  legalize  murder. 
There  were  the  altars  and  the  offerings  of  the  old 
testament,  and  the  great  god-man  sacrifice  of  the 
new.  Christ  made  the  atonement  for  the  sins  of  the 
world  by  the  shedding  of  his  blood.  By  the  laws  of 
the  land,  he  who  commits  murder  must  atone  for  it 
by  his  own  death.'    There  are  sins  of  various  de- 

*The  theory  of  blood  atonement  is  that  for  oerttdn  sui8  the  blood  of  the 
tranegreeaor  must  be  shed  to  Bare  his  soul.     Among  these  sins  are  apostasy, 
the  shedding  of  innocent  blood,  and  unfaithfulness  to  marriage  oblifi^atioDfl 
on  the  Murt  of  Uie  wife.    Says  Brigham,  in  a  discourse  delivered  in  Salt  L&ke 
City:  'There  are  sins  which  men  commit  for  which  they  cannot  receive  for- 
giveness in  this  world,  or  in  that  which  is  to  come,  and  if  they  had  their 
eyes  open  to  their  true  condition,  they  would  be  perfectly  willing  to  have 
their  blood  spilled  upon  the  j^und,  that  the  smoke  thereof  might  ascend  to 
heaven  as  an  offering  for  their  sins;  and  the  amokins  incense  would  atone  for 
their  sins;  whereas,  if  such  is  not  the  case,  they  wul  stick  to  them  and  re- 
main upon  them  in  the  spirit  world.    I  know,  when  you  hear  my  brethren 
tolling  about  cutting  people  off  from  the  earth,  that  you  consider  it  is  strong 
doctrine;  but  it  is  to  save  them,  not  to  destroy  them. .  .1  do  know  that  there 
are  sins  committed,  of  such  a  nature  that  if  the  people  did  understand  the 
doctrine  of  salvation  they  would  tremble  because  of  their  situation.    And 
furthermore,  I  know  that  there  are  transgressors  who,  if  they  knew  them- 
selves and  the  only  condition  upon  which  they  can  obtain  forgiveness,  would 
beg  of  their  brethren  to  shed  their  blood,  that  the  smoke  thereof  might  as- 
cend to  God  as  an  offering  to  appease  the  wrath  that  is  kindled  against  them, 
and  that  the  law  might  ^ve  its  course.    I  will  say  further:  I  have  had  men 
come  to  me  and  offer  their  lives  to  atone  for  their  sins. .  .There  are  sins  that 
can  be  atoned  for  by  an  offering  upon  an  altar,  as  in  ancient  days;  and  there 
are  sins  that  the  blood  of  a  lamb,  of  a  calf,  or  of  tortle-doves  cannot  remit, 
but  they  must  be  atoned  for  by  the  blood  of  the  man.'    And  at  another 
time:  'All  mankind  love  themselves,  and  let  these  principles  be  known  by 
an  individual,  and  he  would  be  glad  to  have  his  blood  shea.    That  would  m 
loving  themselves,  even  unto  an  eternal  exaltation.    Will  you  love  your 
brothers  or  sisters  likewise  when  they  have  committed  a  sin  that  can- 
not be  atoned  for  without  the  shedding  of  their  blood?    Will  you  love 
that  man  or  woman  well  enough  to  shed  their  blood  ?    That  is  whiat  Jesus 
Christ  meant. .  .1  could  refer  you  to  plenty  of  instances  where  men  have 
been  righteously  slain  in  order  to  atone  for  their  sins.    I  have  seen  scores 
and  hundreds  of  people  for  whom  there  would  have  been  a  chaoice  in  the 
last  resurrection  if  their  lives  had  been  taken  and  their  blood  spilled  on  the 
ground  as  a  smoking  incense  to  the  almighty. .  .1  have  known  a  great  many 
men  who  have  left  this  church  for  whom  there  is  no  chance  whatever  for 
exaltation;  but  if  their  blood  had  been  spilled  it  would  have  been  better  for 
them.    This  is  loving  our  neighbor  as  ourselves;  if  he  needs  help,  help  him; 
and  if  he  wante  salvation,  and  it  is  necessary  to  spill  his  blood  on  the  eartii 
in  order  that  he  may  be  saved,  spill  it.'  Destrti  News,  Oct.  1,  1856,  Feb, 
18,  1857.    Following  Brigham's  lead,  Heber  C.  Kimball  and  Jedediah  M. 
Grant  taught  the  same  doctrine  durinff  the  religious  revival,  or  so-called 
reformation,  in  Utah,  in  1856-7,  of  which  more  later.  Grant  being  the  most 
vehement  of  the  three.     The  reader  will  find  these  discourses  reported  at 
length  in  the  Deaent  News.    The  doctrine  is  very  clearly  explained  in  Pen- 
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grees  of  heinousness;  some  requiring  only  public  con- 
fession and  promised  reformation  by  way  of  atone- 
ment, wbilst  others  are  characterized  by  an  enormity 
so  vast  that  pardon  on  earth  is  impossible.  Of  the 
first  class  are  all  minor  offences  against  church  disci- 
pline, breach,  of  which  has  been  publicly  acknowledged 
by  nearly  every  leader,  from  Joseph  himself  down  to 
the  humblest  official 

For  the  proper  carrying  out  of  the  instructions  re- 
vealed in  the  sacred  books,  an  organization  has  been 
effected  in  these  latter  days,  based  upon  books  and 
on  former  organizations.   Vhere  are  two  principal 

iiriesthoods,  the  Melchisedek  and  the  Aaronic,  the 
atter  including  the  Levitical.  The  Melchisedek  is  the 
higher,  comprising  apostles,  patriarchs,  high-priests, 
seventies,  and  elders.  It  holds  the  right  of  presi- 
dency, with  authority  to  administer  in  cul  the  offices, 
ordinances,  and  affairs  of  the  church.  It  holds  the 
keys  of  all  spiritual  blessings,  receives  the  mysteries 
of  the  kingdom  of  heaven,  whose  doors  are  ever  open, 
and  holds  communion  with  God  the  father,  Jesus 
Christ  the  mediator,  Joseph  Smith  the  prophet,  and 
all  departed  saints.^ 

The  Aaronic  is  a  subordinate  priesthood,  being  an 
appendage  to  the  Melchisedek,  and  acting  under  its 

Tom?s  Blood  Atonement,  passim.  See  also  Lee*s  Morm, ,  2S2-^;  Morm,  Proph. , 
157-W;  Young's  Wife  JNo.  19,  182-99;  Paddoci^9  La  Tour,  30&-8;  BeHrancTa 
M€B^  Morm,,  139-72,  25(M,  29G-316. 

*  in  regard  to  the  two  priesthoods,  the  MelcMsedek  and  the  Aaronio,  or 
liBvitical,  all  aathority  in  the  church  is  suhordinate  to  the  first,  which  holds 
the  risht  of  presidency  and  has  power  over  all  the  offices  in  the  church.  The 
prpaiitency  ot  the  hign-priesthood  of  this  order  has  the  right  to  officiate  in 
all  tiie  oflices  of  the  church.  High-priests  are  authorized  to  officiate  in  any 
lover  poaitioina  in  the  church,  as  well  aa  in  their  own  office.  Elders  are  of 
this  priesthood,  and  are  authorized  to  officiate  instead  of  hieh-priests,  in  the 
absence  of  the  latter.  The  twelve  apostles  are  charged  with  the  duty  of  or- 
daining all  the  snbordiimte  officers  of  the  church,  and  also  with  its  missionary 
work.  Together  they  form  a  <^aorum  whose  authority  equals  that  of  the 
first  presidency,  bat  action  by  either  body  must  be  unanimous.  A  majority 
iBay  fonn  a  qnomm  when  circumstances  render  it  impossible  to  assemble  the 
whole  body.  They  also  constitute  a  travelling,  presiding  high- council,  under 
the  directioin  of  the  presidency  of  the  church,  and  it  is  their  duty  to  ordain 
ffiinisten  in  all  large  branches.    The  seventies  are  also  missionaries — assist- 

to  the  twelTOy  and  united  they  are  equal  in  aathority  with  the  twelve. 
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supervision.  It  comprises  bishops,  priests,  teachers, 
aud  deacons,  who  hold  the  keys  of  the  ministering 
angels,  having  power  to  administer  in  certain  ordi- 
nances and  in  the  temporal  afiairs  of  the  churchy  bap- 
tizing and  sitting  as  judges  in  Israel  The  bishopric 
is  the  presidency  of  the  Aaronic  priesthood.  The 
office  of  a  bishop  is  to  administer  in  temporal  matters. 
First-born  sons,  lineal  descendants  of  Aaron,  and 
no  others,  have  a  legal  right  to  the  bishopric.  But 
a  high-priest  of  the  order  of  Melchisedek  may  officiate 
in  all  lesser  offices,  including  that  of  bishop,  when 
no  lineal  descendant  of  Aaron  can  be  found,  and 
after  he  has  been  ordained  to  this  power  by  the  first 
presidency.     There  is  also  the  patriarchal  priesthood/ 

^  Aboat  1834,  Joseph  Smith  had  a  reyektioii  to  the  efleet  that  it  was  the 
urill  of  the  Lord  that  every  father  Bhonld  bless  his  own  children,  and  that 
jQMLtriarchs  vhoold  be  set  apart  to  bless  those  withoat  a  father  in  the  charch. 
This  revelation  was  due  to  an  expressed  desire  on  the  part  of  Bri^iam  Yonng'b 
father  to  bless  his  own  children  before  dying,  after  the  uuumer  of  the  patri- 
ai'chs  of  old.   Young*a  Wife  No.  19,  581.    Several  years  before  this,  it  had 
been  directed  that  every  member  of  the  charch  having  children  should  bring 
them  to  the  ciders  before  the  church,  who  were  to  Uy  their  hands  upon  them 
in  the  name  of  Jesus  Christ,  and  bless  them.  Doctrine  ami  CovenanU^  72. 
During  the  life  of  the  first  patriarch — Jos.  Smith,  sen. — ^these  blessingB  wera 
noDiinall^  free  to  the  recipients.    A  high-council  held  at  Klrtland  in  Sept. 
1830  decided  that  when  the  patriarch  was  occupied  In  blessing  the  church, 
he  should  be  paid  at  the  rate  of  ten  dollars  a  week,  and  his  expenaes;  also 
that  Frederick  G.  Williams  be  appointed  to  attend  blessing  meetings,  and 
record  the  proceedings,  for  which  serrices  he  should  receive  the  same  com- 
pensation.   The  payment  of  twelve  dollars  for  a  book  in  which  to  record  the 
blessing  caused  discussion  in  this  council,  and  brother  Henry  Grocn*  who 
had  intimated  that  a  suitable  book  could  be  procured  for  less  money,  was  ex- 
cluded from  the  church  for  his  presumption.  Mil.  Sttir,  xv.  30S-9.     In  Jan. 
183G,  Smith,  sen.,  was  anointed  with  oU  by  the  prophet,  blessed  by  each  of 
the  presidency  in  turn,  and  was  thenceforth  known  as  Father  Smith,  /c^,  G20i 
In  1837,  the  pay  of  the  patriarch  was  fixed  at  a  dollar  and  fifty  cents  a  day, 
and  that  of  the  recorder  at  ten  cents  for  each  100  words.  Mil,  Star,  xtL  109. 
When  Hyrum  became  patriarch,  says  the  author  of  Youtig^a  IFf/e  No,  19, 5S1, 
the  demand  for  blessings  had  so  increased  that  one  dollar  each  was  charged 
for  them;  and  in  1875  the  price  had  advanced  to  two  dollars.     Upon,  the 
death  of  his  father  in  1840,  Hyrum  Smith  succeeded  to  the  office  of  patriarch, 
pursuant  to  a  revelation  entailing  i  t  on  the  eldest  son.    The  revelation  is  dated 
in  Jan.  1841.  Doctrine  and  Covenants,  305>6;  MU.  Star,  xviii  3G3.     The  fol- 
lowing  notice  appears  in  Times  and  Seasons,  Nov.  1,  1841:  'The  brethren  are 
hereby  notified  that  our  well-beloved  brother,  Hjpam  Smith,  patriarch  of 
the  church,  has  erected  a  comfortable  office  opposite  his  dweUing^hoase  [in 
NauYoo],  where  himself,  together  with  his  scribe  and  recorder,  James  Slocm, 
will  attend  regularly  every  Monday,  Wednesday,  and  Friday,  during  the 
entire  day,  or  upon  any  other  day  if  urgent  circumstances  require  it,  to  per- 
form the  duties  of  his  high  and  holy  calling.    A  copy  of  the  blessinga  can  be 
received  immediately  alter  being  pronounced,  so  that  the  brethren  who  liva 
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the  patriarch  to  be  the  oldest  man  of  the  blood  of 
Joseph  or  of  the  seed  of  Abraham,  Likewise  there 
are  mothers  in  Israel.^    - 

Head  over  all  is  the  First  Presidency  of  the  Church, 
known  also  as  the  First  Presidency  of  the  High-Priest- 
hood, and  consisting  of  a  president  and  two  council- 
lors.^    The  first  presidency  presides  over  and  governs 

•t  »  distance  can  have  it  to  take  with  them.'  Hjrram's  miooemor  was  his 
Ixotfaer  William,  who  was  disfellowshipped  in  1845,  John  Smith,  brother  ta 
the  prophet,  being  ordained  patriarch  over  the  church,  and  holding  that 
effiee  until  his  death  in  1854.  In  the  following  year  Hymm's  son  Jolm  was 
evdained  patriarch,  and  since  that  date  has  Men  sostamed  in  his  office  at 
eaeh  sacoeaaive  conference.  A  child  is  first  blessed  when  eight  days  old,  and 
again  so  soon  as  the  mother  is  able  to  present  her  child  on  a  reffnlar  fast-day. 
1  he  first  Thursday  in  each  month  is  set  apart  for  fasting.  Mrs  liicharda*  Rem- 
hwxtncex^  MS.,  94-5.  The  second  ceremony  is  usually  attended  by  both 
parents,  and  in  addition  to  a  blessing,  the  child  receives  its  name.  Each 
DJtbday  it  b  customary  for  the  parents  to  hold  a  family  gathering,  when  the 
child  is  again  blessed,  and  prayen  offered  for  its  welfare.  When  eiorht  years 
eld,  the  diild  is  baptized.  See  llcni€*8  HigrtUknut,  MS.,  37.  The  blessings 
are  not  only  pronounced,  but  also  written  out.  Id.,  34.  *  These  blessings 
are  rather  wonderful  affairs;  they  promise  all  sorts  of  things,  in  a  vogue,  in- 
definite way,  if  only  the  recipient  proves  faithful.  Some  are  assureil  they 
sliall  neTer  taste  death,  but  live  until  Christ  comes,  and  be  caught  up  to  meet 
him  in  the  air;  others  are  assured  that  they  are  to  have  the  privilege  of  re- 
deeming their  dead  so  far  back  that  there  shall  nut  be  a  broken  link  in  the 
chain.  Absurd  as  this  all  seems,  there  are  hundred  of  saints  who  believe  that 
every  word  shaU  be  fulfilled.'  Yimng^a  Wife  No,  19,  581. 

*  Hall  says  there  is  a  class  of  women,  mothers  in  Israel,  whose  business 
h  is  to  instruct  females  as  to  their  duty  in  matters  not  suitable  to  be  taught 
from  the  stand.  Mormoniam  Exposed,  39-44. 

*£ariy  in  1833  the  first  presidency  was  established,  with  Joseph  Smith 
at  the  head,  his  aoociates  in  the  management  of  affiurs  being  Sidney  Rigdon 
snd  Frederick  G.  Williams.  The  revemtion  creating  this  triumvirate  is  dated 
March  8th,  and  in  it  Joseph's  coadjutors  are  instructed  first  to  finish  the 
translation  of  the  jHrophets,  and  afterward  preside  over  the  affiurs  of  the 
church  and  the  schooL  Times  and  8ea$oru,  v.  736-7.  Willixun  Hall,  who  was 
a  member  of  the  church  for  seven  years,  erroneously  states  that  the  presidency 
at  first  consisted  of  Smith,  Rigdon,  and  William  Law.  AbomincUioM,  8.  At 
a  conference  held  in  Sept.  1837,  Joseph  appealed  to  the  church  to  ascertain  if 
be  was  still  regarded  as  its  head,  when  the  vote  was  unanimous.  He  then 
introduced  Rigdon  and  Williams  as  his  councillors.  According  to  the  min- 
utes of  the  conference,  Williams  was  not  accepted  at  first,  but  this  action 
appears  to  have  been  rescinded  afterward.  AfiL  Star,  zvi.  50.  Oliver  Cow- 
dery,  Jos.  Smith,  sen.,  Hymm  Smith,  and  John  Smith  were  accented  as  assist- 
ant councillors,  and  these  seven  were  henceforth  to  be  regarded  the  heads  of 
the  church.  At  a  general  conference  of  the  branch  of  the  church  at  Far 
West  in  Nov.  1837,  the  action  of  the  Kirtland  conference  was  sustained  so 
&r  ss  Smith  and  Rigdon  were  concerned,  but  Williams  was  rejected.  Hyrum 
Smith  was  nnanimoasly  chosen  in  Williams'  place.  Mil.  Star,  zvi.  108-7.  At 
a  couference  held  at  Far  West  in  April  1838,  the  first  presidency  was  ap- 
pomted  to  sign  the  licenses  of  the  ollicial  members  of  the  church.  In  Jan. 
1841,  Joseph  had  a  revelation  to  the  effiact  that  he  was  presiding  elder  over 
sll  the  church,  translator,  revelator,  a  seer,  and  prophet;  and  tliat  his  coun- 
aUon  were  Sidney  Bigdotn  and  William  Law.    These  three  were  to  oonsti- 
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all  the  affairs  of  the  church,  temporal  and  spiritusd; 
the  first  president  ia  the  prophet  of  Grod,  seer,  reve- 
lator,  and  translator. 

Next  in  authority  are  twelve  apostles,  who  are  a 
travelling  presiding  high-council,  and  with  whom,  on 
the  death  of  the  president  of  the  church,  the  supreme 
rulership  rests  until  another  first  presidency  is  in- 
stalled.*"     The  president  of  the  twelve,  chosen  in  the 

tute  a  quorum  and  first  presideDcy,  to  receive  the  oracles  for  the  whole 
church.  Law's  selectioii  was  to  fill  the  vacancy  caused  by  the  appointment 
of  Hyrum  Smith  to  be  patriarch.  MiL  Star,  zviiL  363.  In  this  same  month 
Joseph  notified  the  recorder  of  Hancock  connty  tJiat  he  (Joseph)  had  been 
elected  sole  trustee  of  the  chnrch  of  Jesus  Christ  of  latter-day  saints  by  the 
church  at  Nauvoo,  to  hold  office  during  life.  2d.,  373.  Smith,  Bigdon,  and 
Law  were  continued  in  office  by  the  annual  conference,  convened  in  April  1843. 
After  the  murder  of  the  Smiths  in  1844,  the  first  presidency  lapsed,  and  for 
more  than  three  vears  the  church  was  governed  by  the  quorum  of  the  twelve 
apostles,  of  which  Brigham  was  president.  At  a  meeting  of  the  ta^elve  apos- 
tles, high-council,  and  high^priests  at  Nauvoo,  in  August  1844,  Sidney  Rigdon 
offered  himself  as  ^^uardian  to  the  church,  claiming  that  his  action  was  in 
obedience  to  revelation.  Young  opposed  Kigdon*s  oaims,  and  the  assembly 
decided  that  the  twelve  should  govern  the  church,  with  Younffat  their  heaa. 
MiL  Star,  xxv.  215-17,  263-4.  In  Dec.  1847  Brigham  Young,  Heber  C.  Kim- 
ball, and  VVillard  Bichards  were  chosen  to  constitute  the  first^residency. 
Juv,  Inst.,  xiv.  128.  Young  died  in  1877,  and  the  presidency  remained  vacant 
until  October  1880,  when  John  Tavlor  was  chosen,  with  Geoige  Q.  Ckn- 
non  and  Joseph  F.  Smith  as  councillors.  ManhctU,  Through  America^  161. 
This  conference  lasted  five  days.  S.  L.  Tribunt,  Oct  11, 1880.  On  the  death 
of  the  president  the  quorum  is  dissolved,  and  its  members,  as  a  presidency, 
have  no  status.  Richards*  Narr.,  MS.,  61. 

^'^On  Feb.  14,  1835,  the  church  at  Kirtland  met  for  the  purpose  of  choos- 
ing and  ordaining  the  twelve  apostles.  The  business  oocupied  several  days. 
Briefly,  the  ceremonies  were  as  follows:  The  assemblage  consented  to  accept 
the  names  presented  by  the  three  witnesses  who  had  been  appointed  to  make 
the  selection.  P.  P.  Jmitt  says,  in  his  Autobiog.,  127-28,  the  ceremonies  were 
performed  by  Smith,  Wbitmer,  and  Gowdei^y,  and  that  they  acted  in  accord- 
ance with  the  revelation  of  June  1829;  but  in  the  history  of  Jos.  Smith,  MiL 
Star,  Mar.  and  Apr.  1853,  the  three  witnesses  only  are  mentioned.  Martin 
Harris'  name  does  not  appear  in  the  revelation  referred  to.  See  Doetritte 
and  Covenants,  190-2.  In  an  article  by  *£.  A.'  in  the  Juv.  InsL,  xiv.  128, 
the  selection  is  accredited  to  the  three  witnesses,  who  are  mentioned  by 
name.  As  Pratt  was  one  of  the  ordained,  it  would  seem  that  his  aoconnt 
should  be  reliable.  Each  candidate  came  forward  as  summoned,  and  in  re- 
turn received  a  blessing,  and  a  charge  from  one  of  the  three.  The  order  of 
ordination  was  as  fouows:  On  Feb.  14th,  Lyman  £.  Johnson,  Brigham 
YouDg,  and  Heber  O.  Kimball.  On  the  next  day,  Orson  Hyde,  David  W. 
Patten,  Luke  Johnson,  Wm  E.  McLellin,  John  F.  Boynton,  and  William 
Smith.  On  Feb.  2l8t,  Parley  P.  Pratt,  Orson  Pratt,  and  Thos  B.  Marsh,  who 
were  absent  on  a  mission,  were  ordained  upon  their  return  to  Kirtland,  which 
occurred  later.  Mil.  Star,  xv.  200-12^  Shortly  after,  the  names  were  arranged 
accordinff  to  seniority,  when  they  stood.  Marsh,  Patten,  Young,  Kimball, 
Hyde,  McLellin,  P.  P.  Pratt,  Luke  Johnson,  Smith,  O.  Pratt,  Boynton,  and 
L.  E.  Johnson.  Four  of  the  above  apostatized  in  1838,  viz.:  McLeUin,  the 
Johnsons,  and  Boynton;  John  Taylor,  John  £.  Page,  Wiiford  Woodruff',  and 
WiUard  Richards  were  appointed  instead.    Shcvtly  after  this,  Marsh,  the 
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first  instance  by  reason  of  seniority  or  ordiDation, 
usually  becomes  president  of  the  church.  The  oflSce 
of  the  twelve  is  to  preach  and  teach  throughout  the 
world,  regulating  the  affairs  of  the  church  every- 
where under  the  direction  of  the  first  presidency, 
calling  to  their  aid  therein  the  seventies. 

An  apostle  may  administer  in  the  several  offices  of 
the  church,  particularly  in  spiritual  matters."  The 
office  of  a  patriarch  is  to  give  patriarchal  blessings; 
the  office  of  a  member  of  a  seventy  is  to  travel  and 
preach  the  gospel;  but  a  patriarch,  a  high-priest,  a 

president  of  the  ^el^e,  apoetatized,  and  in  1838  Patten  waa  killed,  which 
left  Young  ut  the  head  of  the  list,  and  he  beoune  president  of  the  twelve. 
Geo.  A.  Smith  was  ordained  in  1839,  and  Lyman  Wight  not  long  after.  In 
1S44,  aocording  to  £lder  Phelps,  the  following  names  were  on  the  roll: 
Yoimg,  Kimball,  Parley  P.  Pratt,  Hyde,  Bichanis,  Taylor,  William  Smith, 
Woo£iiff,  Geoi^e  A.  Smith,  Orson  Pratt,  Page,  and  Wight.    Daring  this 

Lear  Wm  Smith  and  Page  apostatized,  and  were  replaced  bv  Amasa  M. 
jrman  and  Ezra  T.  Bei^n.  Early  in  1845,  Young,  Kimball,  and  Rich- 
aitls  were  chosen  to  the  first  presidency,  and  Wight  was  disfellowshippcd 
for  apostasy;  the  yacancies  thus  caused  were  filled  by  appointing  Chas  C. 
Rich,  Lorenzo  and  Erastus  Snow,  and  Franklin  D.  Richards.  In  1S57,  Geo. 
Q.  Gannon  was  appointed,  vice  P.  P.  Pratt,  deceased.  In  1867,  Lyman  was 
aropx>e(l  and  Jos.  F.  Smith  appointed.  In  1868,  Geo.  A.  Smith  became  one 
of  the  first  presidency,  and  Brigham  Young,  jun.,  succeeded  him.  Albert 
Carrington  was  appointed  in  1869  in  place  of  JBenson,  deceased,  and  Moses 
Thatcher  in  1879,  vice  Hyde,  deceased  in  1878;  which  left  the  twelve  in  the 
following  order:  John  Taylor,  Wilford  Woodruff,  Orson  Pratt,  Chas  C.  Rich, 
Lorenzo  Snow,  Erastus  Snow,  Franklin  D.  Richards,  George  Q.  Cannon, 
Brigham  Young,  Joseph  F.  Smith,  Albert  Carrington,  Moses  Thatcher,  Pratt 
being  the  only  remaining  member  of  the  original  twelve.  Juv.  In^,,  xiv. 
128-9.  The  vacancies  caused  by  the  elevation  of  John  Taylor  to  the  presi- 
dency in  1880,  with  Geoige  Q.  Uannon  and  Joseph  F.  Smith  as  counciilors, 
were  partially  filled  by  the  appointment  of  Francis  M.  L3rman  and  John 
IL  Smith.  S.  L.  Trilnine,  Oct.  11,  1880.  Orson  Pratt  died  Oct.  1881,  and  a 
year  later  Geo.  Teasdale  and  Heber  J.  Grant  were  elected.  Hand-book  of  Ref. , 
89-90.  Up  to  1877,  the  twelve  received  no  pay  for  their  services;  but  the  con- 
ference of  Oct.  voted  $1,500  a  year  to  each  apostle.  '  This  is  the  first  sum 
tiiat  has  ever  been  publicly  appropriated  to  any  council  of  the  church  for  the 
perfomianoo  of  their  duties  to  the  people.  When  I  went  to  Europe  in  1866, 1 
borrowed  the  means  and  save  my  note;  on  my  return  I  had  to  pay  back  my 
indebtedness.'  Bichards*  Narr.,  MS.,  69-60. 

'^  In  1845  was  issued  at  Kew  York  and  Liverpool,  Proclamation  of  the 
7\ctlvt  Apostiea  of  the  Church  qf  Jesus  Christ^  Latter-day  Saints;  to  ail  the 
Kings  of  the  World;  to  t/ie  President  of  the  United  Stales  of  America;  to  the 
Governors  of  the  several  states,  and  to  the  rulers  and  people  of  all  nations. 
Greeting,  'Know  ye  that  the  kingdom  of  God  has  come,' etc.  The  tract  goes 
on  to  say  that  'Jehovah  has  b^n  pleased  once  more  to  speak  from  the 
heavens,'  by  which  means  the  apoetleship  of  Christ  has  been  restored,  in 
preparation  for  his  coming,  which  is  now  near  at  hand.  Then  are  recited  the 
leading  points  of  faith,  with  allnsions  to  the  history  of  the  church,  and  calls 
to  repentance. 
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member  of  a  seventy,  and  an  elder  may,  in  coiumoa 
with  an  apostle,  adiuinlster  in  other  spiritual  offices. 

All  Huperior  ofiicers  are  frequently  called  ciders. 
Thus  an  apostle  is  an  elder;  and  he  may  baptize,  and 
ordain  other  elders,  priests,  teachers,  and  deacons. 
It  is  his  calling  to  administer  bread  and  wine,  or  bread 
and  water,  emblems  of  the  Uesh  and  blood  of  Christ; 
to  conlirm  the  baptized  by  the  laying  on  of  hands  for 
the  baptism  of  fire  and  the  holy  ghost;  to  teach,  ex- 
pound, exhort,  and  to  lead  in  meetings  as  be  is  led  by 
the  holy  ghost. 

A  bishop  who  is  a  first-born  and  a  lineal  descend- 
ant of  Aaron  may  sit  as  a  common  judge  in  the  church 
without  councillors,  except  in  the  trial  of  a  president 
of  the  high-priesthood.  But  a  bishop  from  the  high- 
priesthood  may  not  sit  as  a  judge  without  his  two 
councillors.  Over  all  the  bishops  in  the  church  there 
is  a  presiding  bishop. 

Tlic  duties  of  a  priest  are  to  preach,  baptize,  ad- 
minister the  sacrament,  and  visit  families  and  pray 
with  thorn.  The  duties  of  a  teacher  are  to  watch  over 
and  strengthen  the  church,  and  see  that  no  iniquity 
creeps  into  it.  and  that  every  member  performs  his 
obliijations  and  conducts  himself  without  guile.  The 
duties  of  the  deacon  are  to  assist  the  teacher  and  the 
bishop,  attending  to  the  temporal  affairs  of  the  church, 
looking  after  the  houses  of  worship  and  the  necessities 
of  the  poor.  Teachers  and  deacons  may  instruct  and 
exhort,  but  they  are  not  authorized  to  baptize,  lay  on 
hands,  or  administer  the  sacrament.  No  one  can  hold 
office  except  by  authoritative  call  and  ordination,  or 
by  special  appointment  of  God. 

The  seventies  are  organized  into  various  councils  of 
seventy,  commonly  called  quorums.  Each  council  of 
seventy  has  seven  presidents,  chosen  oat  of  the  seven- 
ty, one  of  the  seven  presiding  over  the  others  and  over 
the  whole  seventy.  The  seven  presidents  of  the  first 
council  of  seventies  also  preside  over  all  the  councils 
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of  seventies.^      According  to  Elder  John  Jaques,  to 
whose  little  book  on  the  priesthood  I  am  indebted  for 
this  information,  there  were  in  1882  seventy -six  coun- 
cils of  seventies,  with  seventy  members  in  cacli  council 
when  complete.     £lder8  are  organized  in  councils  of 
ninety-six,  each  council  having  a  president  and  two 
councillors.      Priests   are    organized   in    councils    of 
forty-eight,  each  with  a  president — who  must  be  a 
bishop— and  two  councillors.     Teachers  are  organized 
in  councils  of  twenty-four,  and  deacons  in  councils  of 
twelve,  each  with  a  president  and  two  councillors.^ 

In  the  society  of  saints,  there  are  territorial  divi- 
sions into  what  are  called  Stakes  of  Zion.  In  Utah, 
these  divisions  correspond  usually,  but  not  necessa- 
rily, with  the  counties,  each  county  being  a  stake. 

^In  Febnuury  1835,  Joseph  Smith,  with  the  aid  of  the  recently  appointed 
apostles,  proueeued  to  organize  two  qaoruma  of  the  seventies,  whose  duties 
were  to  assist  in  the  missionary  work  of  the  charcb.  Each  quorum  Iiod  seven 
presidents,  and  these  oonstitnted  the  councils  of  the  two  organizations.  Jo- 
seph Youngaen,  who  gives  an  account  of  the  seventies,  gives  the  uuuics  of  the 
nresideuts  of  the  first  quorum  only,  as  follows:  Uazen  Aldricb,  Joseph 
Young,  Levi  W.  Hancock,  Leonard  Uich,  Zebedee  Coltrin,  Lynmu  bherman, 
and  Sylvester  Smith.  After  noting  the  changes  in  the  intei-val,  be  states 
that  in  1873  the  presidents  were  Young,  sen.,  Hancock,  Henry  Ucrriman, 
Albert  P.  Hockwood,  Hoiiace  S.  Eldredge,  Jaoob  Gates,  and  Johu  Von  (Jott. 
Hitt,  of  Organ,  qf  Hevenlies,  1-8.  In  an  account  of  tlie  dedication  of  their 
hall  at  Nanvoo,  in  1844,  it  is  stated  there  were  fifteen  quorums— one  thousand 
s&a  fifty  in  all,  if  each  quorum  was  full.  Timfs  and  Seasons,  vL  794. 

''For  act  of  inoorporatiuu  of  Monnon  church,  1851,  see  Utah,,  Acts  Ltgid, 
(ed-  18G6),  108;  S,  L.  C,  ContribvJtor^  11.  270;  number  and  wealth  of  churches, 
Stveaih  Centua  Bept,  1851-2,  45;  prayer  in  the  family,  Iiobinson*8  Sinners  and 
fioiAts,  243-4;  church  property,  and  hiw  regulating  it,  liichards*  Narr,^  MS., 
83;  cbnrch  government,  Ward's  IJusband  in  Utah,  lG-17;  JJit,  Star,  iii.  07;  po- 
sitioDs  of  chnrch  ofiicials,  /</.,  zv.  709.  As  showing  the  relative  standing  of 
the  chnrch  dignitaries,  the  order  of  voting,  as  prescribed  at  the  conference 
which  elected  Taylor  to  the  presidency  in  1880,  is  given.  The  twelve  auos* 
ties  and  their  councillors;  the  patriarchs;  presidents  of  stakes  and  their 
cooncillors,  and  the  liigh-coancils;  the  bich-priests;  the  seventies;  the  ciders; 
the  bishops  and  their  councillors;  the  lesser  priesthood — priests,  teachers, 
and  deacons.  The  members  of  each  order  voteti  standing  and  with  the  right 
band  uplifted,  and  finally  the  consresation  voteil  in  the  same  manner.  S.  L. 
City  7y:buue,  Oct  lit  1S80.  On  faith  and  doctrine,  see  Jaqws*  Church  qf 
Jesus  Christ,  passim;  Hand-book  of  Reference,  passim;  Jaqius-  Catechism, 
passim;  Book  of  Voctriite  and  Covenants,  passim;  Richardn*  and  Litlle*s  Com" 

•i«.^^»».    .w..^.:....     A^A'^J^^m  ^r  rUiv^  hWith    Tviaaiin*    p0fvrl  t\f  Clrani.    "Pvlr*    nziAaim* 


Wnmmg^  paasiin*  HrynoUU^  Boih  qf  Abraham,  passim;  and  many  other 
hooks,  pampiiletiL'aad  periodicals  by  various  members  and  dignitaries  of  the 
chuch* 
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Every  stake  has  a  president,  with  his  two  councillors, 
and  a  high-council,  consisting  of  twelve  high-priests." 
The  high-priests  assemhle  in  council,  having  its  presi- 
dent and  two  councillors,  at  stated  times,  usually  once 
a  month,  for  conference  and  instruction.  The  presi- 
dent of  a  stake,  with  his  two  councillors,  presides  over 
the  high-council  of  that  stake,  which  has  original  and 
appellate  jurisdiction,  and  whose  decisions  are  usually, 
but  not  invariably,  final.  Appeals  are  had  to  a  gen- 
eral assembly  of  the  several  councils  of  the  priesthood, 
but  such  appeals  are  seldom  taken.  The  junsdiction 
of  the  several  councils  is  ecclesiastical,  affecting  fellow- 
ship and  standing  only,  the  extreme  penalty  being 
excommunication. 

Each  stake  is  divided  into  wards,  the  number  being 
according  to  territory  and  population ;  over  each  ward 
presides  a  bishop,  with  his  two  councillors.  Each 
stake  and  each  ward,  as  a  rule,  has  its  own  meeting- 
house. There  are  about  twenty-five  stakes,  divide 
into  some  three  hundred  wards.  Salt  Lake  City  is 
divided  into  twenty-one  wards,  each  containing  for  the 
most  part  nine  ten-acre  blocks,  though  in  the  out- 
skirts they  are  larger.  Each  stake  holds  a  quarterly 
conference ;  and  the  church  holds  a  general  conference 
every  April  and  October. 

It  will  be  observed  that  the  orders  of  priesthood 
and  organization  of  the  church  are  copied  essentially 
from  the  bible.  As  before  remarked,  the  Mormons 
believe  and  practise  what  their  sacred  books  teach, 
and  all  that  they  teach,  without  intended  misinter- 

^*  Tho  standing  hi^h-couneil  at  the  stakes  of  Zion  forms  &  quomm  equal  in 
anthority  in  the  a£fairs  of  the  ohnrch,  in  all  its  dednons,  to  the  qnornm 
of  the  presidency,  or  to  the  travelling  hi^h-connuU.  Each  order  is  gov- 
erned as  follows:  tiie  seventy,  b^  seven  presidents,  one  of  whom  presides  over 
the  other  six;  and  as  many  additional  seventies  may  be  orgaxiized  as  the  in- 
crease of  the  chnrch  shall  demand.  The  president  of  the  high-priests  is  to 
preside  over  the  whole  chnrch;  the  president  of  the  elders  presides  over  ninety- 
six  elders;  the  president  of  the  Aaronio  priesthood  over  forty-eight  priests; 
the  president  of  the  teachers  over  twenty-fonr  teachers,  and  the  president  ol 
the  deacons  over  twelve  deacons.  ShouUi  the  president  of  the  church  tnns- 
gross,  he  is  to  be  tried  before  the  common  council  of  the  chnrch. 
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Ctation,  elimination,  or  repudiation.  And  as  the 
k  of  Mormon  is  held  to  be  a  continuation  of  the 
historical  portion  of  the  bible,  and  equally  with  it  the 
word  of  God;  and  as  the  ideas  and  instructions  con- 
tained in  the  book  of  Doctrine  and  Covenants  have 
been  derived,  for  the  most  part,  from  a  study  and  lit- 
eral interpretation  of  the  oible — ^though  with  some- 
thing added — it  is  safe  to  say  that  in  the  main  the 
Mormons  believe  what  the  bible  teaches,  and  that 
Mormonism  is  the  acceptation  of  the  bible,  the  whole 
of  it,  literally,  and  following  it  to  its  logical  conclu- 
sions. 

Tithing,    though    enjoined   by   divine    command, 
IB  a  free-will  oflFering."     The  law  of  tithing  in  its 

^npOQ  the  matter  of  tithing,  Jooeph  Smith  in  1831  had  three  several  rev- 
eiitinn«,  each  oontaimDg  a  claoiie  requiring  money  and  other  property  to  be 
eet  apart  for  general  use  in  the  churcn.     ^e  first  was  received  in  Feb.,  the 
■eoond  in  May,  and  the  last  in  Aug.  See  Times  and  Secuotu,  iv.  369;  v.  416, 
466.    Bot  it  waa  not  until  several  years  later  that  an  organized  system  was 
established,  by  revelation  dated  Far  West,  July  8, 1838.  See  Doctrine  and 
CooenonCs,  382-<3.    During  the  progress  of  settlements  at  Far  West,  the  ques- 
tkmof  taxation  was  brought  up  and  referred  to  the  prophet,  who  inquired  of 
the  Lord,  and  received  answer  that  all  surplus  propertv  must  be  turned  over 
to  the  bishop  as  the  first  step,  after  which  one  tentn  of  each  annual  interest 
was  alK>  to  be  paid.    These  payments  were  to  be  devoted  to  the  building  of 
a  place  of  worship,  and  for  tne  debts  of  the  nresidency.    In  the  MiUennicU 
Star,  rzv.  474,  it  is  denied  that  the  priesthood  receive  any  support  from  the 
tilhing  fond,  and  asserted  that  it  is  expended  for  general  purposes  solely, 
such  as  public  buildings,  roads,  assisting  immigration.    The  twelve  apostles, 
IB  an  epiatle  dated  Kauvoo,  Dec.  13,  1841,  declare  that  the  tithing  re(juired 
M  'one  tenth  of  all  any  one  possessed  at  the  commencement  of  the  building 
of  the  temple,  and  one  tenth  part  of  all  his  increase  from  that  time  till  the 
completion  of  the  same,  whether  it  be  money,  or  whatever  he  be  blessed  with. 
Many  in  this  place  are  laboring  every  tenth  day  for  the  house,  and  this  is  the 
tithing  of  ti^eir  income,  for  they  have  nothinff  else.'  Times  cmd  Seasons,  iii. 
flOSTSays  William  Hall:  '  When  I  came  to  Illinois,  I  gave,  as  was  required, 
eoe  tenth  of  the  amount  of  my  whole  estate  to  be  appropriated  to  the  building 
of  the  temple.     After  this,  annually,  I  gave  one  tenth  of  the  products  of  my 
fsrm;  even  the  chickens,  cabbages,  and  other  vegetables  in  kind  were  turned 
oifer,  with  a  like  share  of  the  grain. '  Mormonism  Exposed,  6.   Mrs  Stenhouse, 
dnring  her  first  winter  in  Salt  Lake  City,  made  bonnets  for  Briffham  Young's 
wives,  for  which  a  bill  of  9250  was  presented  to  Young,  when  the  latter  gave 
orden  tiiat  the  amount  should  be  credited  to  the  Stenhouses  for  tithing. 
&ii!fishoo>man  in  Utah,  187-8.    There  are  two  colonies  of  Mormons  in  Arizona 
that  are  free  fnm  territorial  and  county  taxes.    They  are  so  isolated  that  the 
tost  of  collecting  amonnts  to  more  than  the  taxes.    They  do  not  escape  tithes, 
Wwever.  EUto  (Nev,)  Dailp  Independent,  Jan.  28, 1882.    During  the  construc- 
tion of  the  zailrottd  mroagh  Utah,  Mormon  agents  collected  tithings  from  the 
'^i^'^  laborem  8aU  LcUbe  Beporter,  Feb.  9,  1869,  in  8.  F.  Times,  Feb.  19, 
i^.   Sboald  a  laborer  be  idle  thirty  days,  the  tithing  office  claims  three 
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fulness  requires  the  tenth  of  the  surplus  property  of 
members  coming  to  Zion  to  be  paid  into  the  church  as 
a  consecration,  and  after  that  one  tenth  of  increcise  or 
earnings  atmually.     This  is  to  be  used  for  the  poor,  for 

cUtys  from  him,  on  the  gromidB  that  he  may  do  as  he  pleaaes  vnth  twenty-seven 
dajrs,  but  he  has  no  right  to  idle  away  three  days  bolongin^f  to  the  Lord. 
Vf(UUr^  iu  Siui  Jwi  Mercttrtf,  Mar.  14,  1867.  Says  iUe'ianls:  *If  they  do  not 
pay  tlicir  tithes,  nothing  is  done  to  compel  them  to  do  it;  they  are  only  re- 
minded of  the  case,  as  with  neglect  to  attend  meetine,  or  of  any  other  duty.' 
i^orr.,  M3.,  00-1.  At  the  conference  held  at  Salt  Lake  City  on  Apnl 
6,  1880,  it  was  reported  that  the  total  tithing  receipts  for  the  yeiir  ending 
Dec.  31,  1879,  were  1458,333;  which  amount  it  had  cost  S13,9JG.7^>— paid 
the  bishops — to  collect.  S.  L.  C,  Tribune^  April  7, 1880.  This  report  inclades 
only  the  nraiiches  of  the  church  in  Utah.  Coyner,  in  a  letter  to  the  Donton 
EduccUlonal  Journal,  dated  S.  L.  City,  Nov.  2 J,  1878,  states  that  the  church 
has  an  income  of  about  $1,000,000  from  tithing.  Numerous  complaints  ore 
made  frarn  the  clmrch's  pulpits  against  delinouents  who  have  failed  to  pay. 
In  a  book  of  travels,  entitled  My  Fint  Iloliaay,  Boston,  1831,  Caixdine  H. 
Dall  wrongly  osserts  that  the  Scandinavian  Monnons  rcfuoe  to  pay  tithes.  In 
almost  any  number  of  the  Denret  News  the  ruatler  may  find  a  notice  calling 
upon  delinquents  to  pa^  their  titiiing.  In  the  issue  of  May  14,  IS 33,  the 
bishop  withm  whose  jurisdiction  a  saw-mill  is  in  operation  ia  remlndeil  that 
lumber  is  wanted  at  the  pubUo  vord;  and  iu  the  number  of  July  23,  )G54,  the 
first  presidency  colls  on  every  bishop  throughout  the  territory  to  famish  at 
once  lists  s!iowing  who  have  paid  and  who  still  owe.  In  a  speech  by  Crir;ham, 
April  7,  1873,  he  said:  'When  I  reached  here  I  could  not  pay  ono  telnth,  I 
could  U'jt  pay  my  surplus,  I  could  not  give  myall,  for  I  had  nothing.*  Df-mrtt 
NewH^  April  2.3,  1873.  Finally,  at  the  jubilee  conference,  held  in  celebration 
of  the  semi-centennial  of  the  church's  organization,  one  lialf  of  the  delinquent 
tithes  throughout  the  whole  church,  the  amount  hem^  about  $7'3,900,  was  re- 
mitted. The  desen'iug  poor  of  the  church  were  further  assisted  on  this  occa- 
sion by  the  gift  of  0,000  head  of  milch-cows  and  sheep,  and  a  loan  of  cbout 
34,000  biinhels  of  wheat  until  after  harvest,  without  interest.  Circuiam/rom 
the  Twdoe  Aposlfes,  S.  L.  City,  Apr.  10,  1880. 

If  tithing  dues  are  satistied  by  manual  labor,  the  workman  is  paid  from 
the  public  stores  at  rates  which,  though  fizeil  from  time  to  time,  are  prob^ 
bly  never  so  low  as  those  paid  in  ready  money  elsewhere.  Ca  tain  Durton 
copies  a  price-current  list  for  1800,  too  lon^j^  for  me  to  repeat  here.  Imt 
which  will  be  referred  to  aeain  elsewhere,  andi  remarks  that  wheat  is  <^uoted 
at  $1.50  per  bushel,  more  than  double  its  current  value  at  the  timo  in  the 
valley  of  the  Mississippi,  dtp  of  the  8aint$,  389.  Mrs  Wiute  states  that 
when  the  poor  clamored,  in  1^32-3,  because  the  tithing-office  price  of  flour 
was  $G  per  hundred,  they  were  assured  that  though  flour  would  undoubtedly 
still  advance  in  price,  the  cost  to  them  would  be  no  greater.  But  the  fol- 
lowing winter,  when,  owing  to  the  demand  from  the  nuning  ret(ions  of  Idaho 
and  ebewhere,  flour  rose  rapidly  in  price,  the  tithing-office  cliai^gcd  $1*J  per 
hundred.  This  caused  so  great  an  excitement  that  Iki^ham  deemed  it  nooes- 
sary  to  interfere,  and  the  price  was  reduced  to  90  agam.  It  is  complained 
in  the  Deaeret  News  of  Jan.  10,  1852,  that  merchants  are  paying  33  per  cent 
more  for  butter  than  tithing-house  rates,  and  that  this  action  had  drawn  the 
saints  away  from  the  tithing-house,  and  thus  forced  the  laborers  on  the  tem- 
ple to  eat  their  bread  without  butter.  This  was  in  the  midst  of  winter,  when 
such  action  might  not  be  alto^ther  unexpected;  but  we  find  six  months 
later  another  complaint,  reporting  that  from  March  2Dth  to  July  Uth  there 
had  only  been  received  5,lla{  pounds  of  butter,  2,534}  of  cheese,  and  1,1824 
dozens  of  eggs,  and  inquiring  how  fast  the  work  would  proceed  at  this  rate  ol 
supply.  Id,,  July  24, 1852.     The  revelation  establishing  tithing  was  followed 
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building  or  other  cburch  purposes^  and  for  the  support 
of  those  engaged  in  church  business.  There  are  no 
salaried  preachers.  Tithing  is  paid  in  kind  to  the 
bishop,  who  renders  a  strict  account,  the  whole  fiuan- 

(en  days  later  by  another,  in  which  it  was  declared  that  the  ehnrch  fond 
ihoddbe  disposed,  of  by  a  council  composed  of  the  first  pfesidcncy,  the 
Inihop  and  hia  oonncil,  and  the  high -001111011.    This  revelatioii,  which  is  not 
giren  in  the  earliest  editions  of  Doctrine  and  CovenauU,  will  be  found,  how- 
ever, on  p.  383  of  the  edition  of  1870,  and  also  in  the  Mil,  Star,  xvi.  183.    The 
twelTe,  in  an  epistle  dated  Kauvoo,  Dec.  13,  1841,  direct  that  all  money  and 
other  property  designed  for  tithings  be  paid  to  President  Joseph  Smith, 
tnutee  in  trust.    Times  cmd  Secuons,  iiL  G27.    Smith  had  been  chosen  to  this 
office  some  time  before  by  a  ceneral  conference,  at  Quincy,  HI.  Id.,  11.  570. 
After  Smith,  each  president  has  held  the  position  in  turn.    W.  Richards, 
editor  of  the  Uemerrl  ITew9,  describes  the  system  of  acconnts  in  use  at  the 
general  tithing-office,  in  his  number  of  Not.  20,  1851.    A  debtor  and  credit 
aocoont  was  kept  on  a  ledger,  with  all  persona  who  naid  tithing.    When  an 
■oooixnt  was  se&led  in  full,  the  name  was  transferreil  to  the  general  tithing 
reoonl,  or  the  book  of  '  The  Law  of  the  Lord,'  and  a  certificate  of  uon-in- 
debtedneas  g^ven   to  the  person  paying,  which  was  evidence  in  cose  of  a 
demand  from  the  bishop  of  his  ward.     Four  kinds  of  certificates  were  !>• 
tned  at  this  time:  one  for  property  tithing  dne  previous  to  Sept.  10,  1851; 
one  for  property   tithing  aue  in  accordance  with  the  vote  of  a  confer- 
ence of  the  date  mentioned;  and  one  each  for  labor  and  produce  tithing. 
Tbne  were  all  for  the  year  1851,  after  which  only  the  labor  and  produce 
tithea  wonld  be  required  until  a  future  conference  should  authorizo  a  new  levy. 
The  bnsineaB  of  appraising  property  belongs  of  right  to  the  presiding  bishop, 
bat  he  may  send  one  of  his  clerks  to  attend  to  the  matter.    It  has  been 
^lorged  i^ainat  Joseph  Smith  that  his  entire  wealth  was  acquired  by  the 
diT-cxsion  of  tithes.    The  prophet,  at  his  own  estimate,  had  property  worth 
one  million  dollars  about  the  time  of  his  death.    He  was  then  at  the  head  of 
a;&ini  in  planning  and  laying  out  the  city  of  Nanvoa     His  estimates,  based 
upon  his  mith  in  the  prosperity  of  the  city,  may  have  been  not  unreasonable; 
bat  with  the  crash  of  the  falling  walls  of  his  temple  came  ruin  to  his  estate. 
As  the  general  conduct  of  the  church  under  Brigham  woa  peaceful,  and 
therefore  progressive  compared  with  the  dieaBtrous  rule  of  his  predecessor, 
so  opportunities  increasca,  not  only  for  augmenting  private  fortunes,  but 
for  the  circulation  of  scandaL    A  writer  in  the  tScUi  Lake,  Tribune  of  Jane 
25,   1879,  aaserta  that  during  Brigham's  term  of  office  ho  received  about 
f  13,000  000  in  tithes,  of  which  'about  fO, 000,000  was  souandered  on  his 
£aaiily,'  and  dying,  left  the  remainder  to  be  quarrelled  over  by  his  heirs  and 
assigns,  including  the  church.    In  Jul^  1859  Horace  Greeley  visited  Brig- 
ham,  who  said:  *  I  am  the  only  person  m  the  church  who  has  not  a  regular 
*»ii»»tg  ajnrt  from  the  church's  service,  and  I  never  received  one  farUiiuff 
from  her  treasory.     If  I  obtain  anything  from  the  tithing-house,  I  am  charged 
"vith  and  pay  for  it»  Just  as  any  one  else  would ...  I  am  called  rich,  and  con- 
sider myself  worth  f  250,000;  out  no  dollar  of  it  was  ever  paid  me  by  the 
ehnrch,  nor  for  any  service  as  a  minister  of  the  everlastinc  gospel.    I  lost 
nearly  all  I  bad  when  we  were  broken  up  in  Missouri  and  driven  from  that 
state.     I  was  nearly  stripped  again  when  Joseph  Smith  was  murdered,  and 
we  were  driven  from  Illinois;  but  nothing  was  ever  made  up  to  me  bv  the 
cfanrcli,  nor  by  any  one.     I  believe  I  know  how  to  acquire  property,  and  how 
to  lake  care  of  it.    Overland  Journey  to  Calif oniia^  213-14.    The  governor,  in 
hia  messa'^o  to  the  legislature  in  1832,  stated  that  tithing  should  bo  prohib- 
ited.    The  message  was  referred  to  a  commi  ttee,  which  reported  that  the  ques- 
tion being  one  of  a  purely  reUgioas  character  did  not  call  for  legislative 
action.     *  The  payment  of  tithing,  like  contributions  for  missionary,  charita- 
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cial  system  being  io  the  hands  of  the  bishopric,  but 
supervised  by  the  trustee  in  trust  through  the  aid  of 
an  auditing  committee.  The  names  of  those  who  do 
not  keep  the  law  of  tithing  shall  not  be  enrolled  with 
the  people  of  God;  neither  shall  their  genealogy  be 
kept. 

The  doctrine  of  divine  revelation  is  continued. 
Grod's  ways  are  immutable;  past  and  present  to  him 
are  as  one;  what  he  has  done,  that  he  continues  to  do; 
what  was  right  five  thousand  years  ago  is  right  now. 
If  Grod  spoke  to  Abraham  and  Solomon,  and  gave 
them  more  wives  than  one,  even  giving  to  David  his 
neighbor's  wives,  there  is  no  reason  why  he  should  not 
do  the  same  with  Joseph  and  Brigham.  There  is 
nothing  which  God  has  ever  done  and  sanctioned  that 
he  may  not  do  and  sanction  now ;  otherwise  he  is  not 
an  omniscient,  omnipotent,  unchangeable,  all-wise,  and 
perfect  being.  Every  member  of  the  church  may 
hold  communion  with  Gtod  relative  to  his  own  aJBfairs; 
revelations  for  the  church  are  only  given  through  ite 
head. 

As  through  Christ  alone  man  may  be  saved,  in 
order  that  the  souls  of  many  millions  who  never  heard 
of  him  may  not  be  all  of  them  lost,  baptism  for  the 
dead,  and  thereby  salvation,  was  revealed,  as  was  also 
celestial  marriage. 

Nature  is  dual.  An  unmarried  man  or  woman  is 
and  forever  must  be  an  imperfect  creature.  There 
are  marriages  for  time  and  marriages  for  eternity.  A 
celestial  marriage  is  a  marriage  of  Gt)d,  and  those  thus 

ble,  and  other  church  purpoBes,  by  the  members  of  other  religious  bodie^  is 
clearly  an  ecclesiastical  matter,  with  which,  as  law-makers,  we  have  nothing 
whatever  to  do,  so  long  as  the  free  exercise  thereof  does  not  interfere  with 
the  rights  and  liberties  of  others.  Tithing  is  not,  as  we  imderstand  it,  a 
new  doctrine,  for,  as  a  religious  privilege  and  duty,  Abraham  paid  tithes  to 
Melchisedek  about  four  thousand  years  a^.  We  are  not  aware,  however, 
that  exactions  of  tithings  are  made  in  this  territory,  even  by  ecclesiastical 
authority;  but  supposing  thev  were,  there  is  no  law  by  which  payment  can 
be  enforced,  nor  is  it  likely  there  ever  will  be,  for  it  is  a  matter  not  within 
the  constitutional  province  of  legislative  enactment.  If  any  citizen  in  the 
territory  feels  aggrieved  by  reason  of  the  payment  of  tithes  or  other  church 
donations,  he  holds  the  remedy  in  his  own  hands  by  simply  renouncing  oon- 
uoction  with  any  religious  body  requiring  such  donations/ 
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joined  can  never  be  divorced,  except  by  the  power  of 
God  If  a  man's  wife  dies  and  he  marries  another,  and  she 
dies  and  he  marries  a  third,  believing  in  resurrection, 
and  a  life  of  purity  beyond  the  grave  but  repudiating 
polygamy,  how  wUl  he  manage  with  his  plural  wives 
in  heaven  ?  She  who  dies  unmarried  cannot  enter  into 
the  full  enjoyment  of  God;  but  as  a  man  may  be  bap- 
tized for  the  dead  and  so  save  their  souls,  so  he  may  be 
sealed  to  a  husbandless  woman  in  heaven.  There  is  a 
difference  between  marriage  and  sealing;  the  former  is 
secular,  and  the  latter  both  secular  and  celestial,  as  it 
may  be  either  for  time  or  for  eternity,  in  person  or 
by  proxy,  and  with  the  living  or  with  the  dead.  A 
woman  may  be  sealed  to  one  man  for  time  and  to 
another  for  eternity,  the  former  being  still  living.^* 

^GeDtile  marriage  and  divorce  are  not  recognized  as  valid  in  the  Mormon 
ehmch.  In  its  early  days,  the  church  had  oo  marriage  ordinances  of  its  own, 
and  the  requirements,  conditions,  and  ceremonies  incident  to  the  rite  were 
aizDilar  to  tnose  of  the  various  protestant  sects.  Nor  had  it  officials  legally 
qualified  to  marry,  other,  perhaps,  than  a  few  such  men  as  Sidney  Rigdon, 
vho,  having  been  duly  apjrainted  to  preside  over  churches  of  other  denomi- 
nations, were  still  competent  to  join  in  legal  marriage.  In  1836,  when  the 
chnrcli  was  three  years  old  and  the  Kirtland  temple  about  to  be  dedicated, 
we  find  Joseph  petitioning  the  court  of  Medina  county,  Ohio,  for  licenses 
permitting  his  elders  to  perform  marriage  ceremonies,  which  authority  had 
Deen  refused  them  by  the  Geauga  county  court.  Mil.  Star,  xv.  708. 

Later,  when  the  church  had  gained  power,  the  result  of  more  complete 
ocnnization,  Josej[>h  announced,  as  its  Delief  respecting  marriage,  tbiat  it 
*  a£.onld  be  solemnized  in  a  public  meeting,  or  feast,  prepared  for  that  pur- 
pose,' and  that  the  celebrant  should  be  'a  presiding  high-pEiest,  bishop,  elder, 
or  priest.'    But  no  prohibition  was  issued  against  marriage  by  any  other 
authority.     Neither  were  church-members  forbidden  to  marry  out  of  the 
cfaurchy  though  any  so  doing  would  be  considered  weak  in  the  faith.    In  the 
edlticm  of  Doctrine  and  Covenants,  published  at  S.  L.  City  in  1876,  a  revela- 
tkjQ  of  the  prophet's  purporting  to  explain  Ist  Cor.,  vii.  14,  is  construed  oa 
forbidding  marriages  between  believers  and  unbelievers.     Ann  Eliza  Webb,- 
who  was  twice  married  according  to  Mormon  practice,  once  b^  Brigham,  and 
afterward  to  him,  thus  describes  the  ceremonies:  After  registration,  which 
indsdes  name,  age,  place  of  birth,  with  county,  state,  or  country,  '  we  went 
before  Brigham  Young,  who  was  waiting  for  us,'  and  who  asked,  '  Do  you,. 
Brother  James  Dee,  take  Sister  Ann  Eliza  Webb  by  the  right  hand,  to  re-, 
cdve  her  unto  yourself,  to  be  your  lawful  and  wedded  wife,  and  you  to  bo 
Iter  lawful  and  wedded  husband,  for  time  and  eternity,  with  a  covenant  and 
pnxniae  on  your  part  that  you  will  fulfil  all  the  laws,  rights,  and  ordmances 
pcrtaimng  to  this  holy  matrimony,  in  the  new  and  everlasting  covenant,  do- 
iai  tbifl  in  the  presence  of  God,  angels,  and  these  witnesses,  of  your  own  free 
wSiaod  accord?'  'Yes.'     *Do  you,  Sister  Ann  Eliza  Webb,  take  Brother 
^mes  Dee  hy  the  right  hand,  and  give  yourself  to  him,  to  be  his  lawful  and 
ndded  wife*  for  time  and  for  all  eternity,  with  a  covenant  and  promise  on 
loor  port  that  you  will  fulfil  aU  the  laws,  rights,  and  ordinances  pertaining 
to  UuTftoIy  matrimony,  in  the  new  and  everlasting  covenant,  doing  this  io 
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A  sacred  duty  is  the  constant  effort  to  convert  all 
men  throughout  the  world  to  a  belief  in  the  divinitj 

ttie  presence  of  God,  angelB,  and  these  witnesses,  of  your  own  free  will  and 
accord? *  'Yes.'  ' In  the  name  of  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  and  by  the  author- 
i^  of  the  holy  priesthood,  I  pronounce  you  lenlly  and  lawfully  husband  and 
wife,  for  time  and  for  all  eternity.  And  I  seu  upon  yon  the  bleesinga  of  the 
holy  resurrection,  with  power  to  oome  forth  in  the  morning  of  the  first  resur- 
rection, clothed  with  gloty,  immortalitv,  and  everlasting  liyes;  and  I  seal 
upon  yon  the  blessings  of  thrones,  and  dominions,  and  principalities^  and 

Sowers,  and  exaltations,  together  with  the  blessings  of  Abraham,  Isaac,  and 
acob.  And  I  say  unto  ^oa.  Be  fruitful,  and  multiply  and  replenish  the 
earth,  that  you  may  have  joy  and  rejoicing  in  your  prosperity  in  the  day  of 
the  Lord  Jesue.  All  these  blessings,  together  with  all  other  blessings  per- 
taining to  the  new  and  everlastins  covenant,  I  seal  upon  your  heads,  throng 
your  faithfulness  unto  the  end,  by  the  authority  of  the  holy  priesthood,  u 
the  name  of  the  father,  and  of  the  son,  and  of  the  holy  ghost.  Amen.'  'The 
scribe  then  entered  the  date  of  the  marriage,  together  with  the  names  of  my 
mother  and  the  one  or  two  friends  who  accompanied  us. '  When,  the  marriage 
is  a  polvgamous  one,  the  wife  stands  on  the  left  of  her  husband,  and  the  l»ide 
at  her  left  hand.  The  president  then  puts  this  question  to  the  wife:  'Are 
you  willing  to  give  thii  woman  to  your  husband,  to  be  his  lawful  and  wedded 
wife  for  time  and  for  all  eternity?  If  you  are,  you  will  manifest  it  by  plac- 
ing her  right  hand  within  the  right  hand  of  your  husband.'  The  right  hands 
of  the  husband  and  bride  being  thus  joined,  the  wife  takes  her  husband  by 
the  left  arm,  as  in  walking,  and  the  ceremony  then  proceeds  as  in  the  manner 
quoted  above.  Young'$  W\jfe  No.  19,  388.  Mrs  Sfcenhouse,  who  gave  a  po- 
lygamous wife  to  her  husband,  states  that  in  her  case  the  ceremony  was  per- 
formed at  the  altar,  her  husband  kneeling  on  one  side,  and  the  two  women 
opposite  him;  the  wife  being  required  to  join  the  hands  of  the  contracting 
pai'ties  as  in  the  other  case;  but  it  does  not  appear  that  she  afterward  took 
her  husband's  arm.  Indeed,  the  position  of  the  three  would  render  thia  im- 
practicable. See  TeU  It  All^  453-4.  Of  course,  as  these  ceremonies  took  place 
m  the  endowment  house,  the  temple  robes  were  worn. 

But  apart  from  ordinary  marriage  as  known  among  gentiles,  remarriji^  of 
converts  and  poly^;amou8  unions,  the  church  in  its  benclicence,  by  an  addi- 
tional marriage  nte,  secures  to  her  children  eternal  salvation  accompanied 
with  pernuuient  positions  of  rank.  This  is  effected  by  the  ceremony  known 
as  spiritual  marriage,  based  upon  the  follouing  tenets:  No  unmarriea  man  or 
woman  can  be. eternally  saved.  One  woman  can  save  one  man  only;  but  a 
man  can  bo  instrumental  in  the  salvation  of  an  indefinite  number  of  women. 
Scaling  may  be  either  for  the  dead,  or  for  those  yet  alive.  Persons  sealed  on 
earth  need  not  necessarily  live  together.  Brigham,  in  a  discourse  delivered 
in  Nauvoo,  Apr.  6,  1845,  announces  the  doctrine  in  the  following  language: 
'And  I  would  say,  as  no  man  can  be  perfect  without  the  woman,  bo  no  wo- 
man can  be  perfect  without  a  man  to  lead  her.  I  tell  you  the  tmtii  as  it  is 
in  the  bosom  of  eternity;  and  I  say  so  to  every  man  upon  the  face  of  the  earth: 
if  he  wishes  to  be  saved,  he  cannot  be  saved  without  a  woman  by  his  side. 
This  is  spiritual  wifeism,  that  is,  the  doctrine  of  spiritual  wives.'  Ttmet  and 
SeasoM,  vi.  055.  '  No  woman  can  be  sealed  to  two  nnsbands;  she  must  choose 
which  it  shall  be  whom  she  will  marry  for  eternity.  Tho  man  can  be  sealed 
to  as  many  wives  as  he  pleases.  If  the  husband  will  be  baptized  for  a  former 
husband  who  perhaps  died  out  of  the  church,  then  it  leaves  the  wife  at  lib- 
erty to  make  that  choice.  If  she  feels  that  her  second  husband  ia  her  pref- 
erence, she  can  be  baptized  for  some  dead  female,  and  have  her  sealed  to  her 
dead  husband,  so  as  to  secure  his  conjugal  happiness  forever.'  Mrs  J?tdkare£s' 
Inner  Facts,  MS.,  5.  *  If  a  husband  has  lost  his  wife  by  death,  before  he  had 
tho  opportunity  of  attending  to  this  holy  ordinance,  and  securing  her  as  liia 
lawful  wife  for  eternity,  then  it  is  the  duty  of  the  second  wife,  tirst»  to  ba 
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of  Joseph  Smith's  mission.     To  this  end  are  sent  forth 
proselyting  ministerSy  elders  of  the  church,  selected  by 

Ksled  or  married  to  th«  hiuband,  for  and  in  the  name  of  the  deoeased  wife, 
lor  ail  eternity;  and,  aeoondly,  to  be  married  for  time  and  etemitv  hersell, 
to  the  aaiae  man.  Thus,  by  tlUt  holy  ordinance,  both  the  dead  and  the  liv- 
ing wife  will  be  his  in  the  eternal  worlds.  But  if,  previous  to  marriage  for 
eternity,  a  ^sronuui  lose  her  husband  by  death,  and  marry  a  second,  and  if  her 
first  bosband  was  a  good  man,  then  it  is  the  duty  of  the  second  husband  to 
be  married  to  her  for  eternity,  not  for  herself,  but  in  the  name  of  her  deceased 
husband,  while  he  himself  can  only  be  married  to  her  for  time;  and  he  is 
obliged  to  enter  into  a  covenant  to  deliver  her  up,  and  all  her  children,  to  her 
deoeaeed  husband,  in  the  morning  of  the  first  resurrection. '  WaiU*9  Mormon 
Prophet^  173.  'A  man  can  either  have  a  woman  sealed  to  him  as  his  con- 
sort for  this  isrorld  only,  or  he  can  have  her  sealed  to  him  both  for  this  world 
as  wdl  as  for  the  world  to  come— she  is  A.*s  wife  while  she  is  on  earth,  but 
she  beoomee  B.'s  as  soon  as  she  has  reached  heaven.  Or  again,  a  woman — a 
sfttDSter,  for  instance — who  has  taken  a  particular  fancy  to  any  deceased 
saint,  and  who  wishes  to  become  his  consort  in  the  world  to  oome,  can  be 
seeled  to  him  by  proxy  by  becoming  the  wife  of  some  living  saint.  She  has 
first  to  be  sealed  on  earth  before  she  can  obtain  the  necessary  introductimi 
inuo  heaven.  When  a  woman  is  said  to  be  sealed  to  a  man,  it  aoes  not  neces- 
sarily imply  that  she  is  married  to  him.  It  may  mean  marriaffe^  or  it  m^ 
simpiy  amount  to  an  arrangement  to  marry,  to  be  consummated  in  the  next 
wor.d,  made  either  directly  uetween  the  two  parties,  or  by  proxy  by  another 
party  in  place  of  one  of  the  two  interested  parties  who  \b  dead^ . .  .even  if 
ahe  prefers  being  the  consort  of  Abraham,  Inac,  Moses,  Job,  etc.,  for  tfaue 
Mormon  spiritual- wife  doctrine  even  ventures  to  go  the  length  of  this! '  Mar- 
mhaU^  Thrtmgh  America,  180.  Mrs  Stenhouse  says  President  Heber  G.  Kim- 
boll  upon  one  occiision  introduced  her  to  five  of  his  wives  in  succession,  and 
apoo  being  naked,  *Are  these  all  you  have  got?'  replied,  *0  dear!  no.  I 
bave  a  few  more  at  home,  and  about  fifty  more  scattered  over  the  earth  somtf- 
'where.  I  have  never  seen  them  since  they  were  sealed  to  me  iu  Nauvoo,  and 
1  hope  I  never  shall  again.'  Expo%6  of  Polygamy  in  Utah,  01-2.  See  also,  in 
this  oonnectian,  Orten'9  Mormonitm,   180-02;  Lee'«  iformoRtSfH   Unif^leU, 

&righam,  as  head  of  the  church,  claimed  authority  not  only  to  marry,  but 
sdso  to  liivorce  at  wilL    No  law's  delay,  no  filing  of  bills,  summoning  witnesses,' 
or  learned  decision  granting  absolute  or  partial  severance,  acoompanied  by 
partial  or  impartial  award  of  property  and  the  custody  of  infants,  was  required. 
^iveik  the  approbation  of  the  chief,  and  the  i^est  followed  as  specKlily  as  a  clerk 
eonld  write  the  certificate  and  receive  the  fee.     In  a  district  removed  from 
ttie  capital,  only  the  consent  of  the  bishop  is  necessary,  and  the  bill  of  divoroe- 
ment  is  a  vei^  simple  writing.     'March  18,  1871.     To  whomsoever  it  may 
ooooem.    This  is  to  certify,  in  the  beginning  of  1860  when  I  gave  a  bill  of 
divorce  to  Sarah  Ann  Lowry  I  gave  to  her  fur  the  good  of  her  four  children 
tbe  following  property,  viz. :  a  parcel  of  land  of  about  nine  acres  enclosed  all 
asoond,  with  a  house  of  two  rooms  and  one  cow  and  heifer.     Williani  C.  Hit- 
ter.'   The  costomary  fee  is  ten  dollars,  and  Mrs  VVaite  relates  an  instance  in 
wMcfa  a  woman  who  had  been  granted  a  divorce  was  told  by  Brigham  thdt 
tbe  act  was  noil  no  til  the  money  was  paid.  The  Mormon  Prophet,  239.    The 
foUowiog  ig  copied  from  note  G,  app.  to  Paddock*8  Madame  La  Tour:  'An 
£ng!isftwomaii  who  abandoned  her  nusband  and  children  for  the  purpose  of 
ff^^tbering  with  the  aainta  to  Zion  has  been  divorced  and  remarried  five  times 
■QM»  gbe  CUDB  to  Utah.     The  present  writer  has  lived  within  half  a  block  of 
M  woman  who  Biter  bein^  divorced  from  five  husbands,  is  now  living  in  polyg- 
ttiF  with  the  sixtii;  ana  one  of  our  district  judges  reports  tbe  case  of  an 
dtuHr  BBintesB,  Uviog  o^oax  the  place  in  which  he  holds  court,  who  has  been 
^foned  fourteen  ^mem.' 
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the  authorities  and  called  by  the  saints  assembled  ai 
the  general  semiannual  conferences  held  in  Salt  Lake 
City.  Neither  age  nor  pecuniary  condition  governs 
the  selection.  They  may  be  men  or  boys,  rich  or 
poor;  but  they  must  have  faith  and  integrity,  and  go 
forth  without  purse  or  scrip,  relying  alone  upon  the 
hand  of  God  to  feed  them.  An  elder  is  likewise 
(^elected  by  the  church  authorities  to  preside  over 
each  mission.  Thus  has  been  visited  almost  every 
quarter  of  the  globe,  the  book  of  Mormon  being  mean- 
while translated  into  many  languages.  And  a  Per- 
f)etual  Emigration  Fund  Company  has  been  estab- 
ished,  which  has  advanced  the  funds  to  bring  out 
thousands  to  Zion,  the  money  being  paid  back  by  the 
immigrant  after  his  arrival,  as  he  has  been  able  to 
^rn  it. 

Temple  building  is  a  characteristic  work,  and  is 
prompted  by  the  belief  that  Jesus  Christ  will  some 
day  come  suddenly  to  his  temple.  Hence  the  devotion 
and  self-sacrifice  practised  by  Christ's  people  in  order 
to  prepare  for  him  a  fitting  place  of  reception.  Won- 
ders in  this  direction  have  been  accomplished  by  a 
poor  and  wandering  people,  at  Kirtland,  at  Nauvoo, 
at  Salt  Lake  City,  St  George,  Manti,  and  Logan. 

In  the  north-west  corner  of  Temple  block.  Salt 
Lake  City,  in  which  is  the  tabernacle,  the  smaller 
church  building,  and  the  new  temple,  stands  a  plain 
two-story  adobe  structure  known  as  the  Endowment 
House.  Here  are  conducted  the  most  secret  and 
solemn  mysteries  of  the  church,  which  may  be  termed 
religio-masonic  ceremonies,  illustrative  of  the  origin 
and  destiny  of  man.  Here  also  are  performed  the 
rites  of  baptism  for  the  dead,  anointing  with  oU,  mar- 
riage, and  other  ceremonies,  by  which  the  convert  is 
endowed  with  the  special  grace  of  Grod,  receives  his 
inheritance  as  a  child  of  God,  and  is  made  a  partaker 
of  the  fulness  of  all  the  blessings  of  religion.  All 
these  rites  should  properly  be  performed  in  the  temple, 
which  on  its  completion  will  supersede  the  endowment. 
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house,  and  in  wliich  special  apartments  are  being  con- 
structed for  these  purposes." 

''The  ceremony  of  JSndowment,  or  as  it  U  termed,  going  through  the  en- 
dowment hoiUBe,  occupies  usually  about  eight  hours,    it  has  been  described 
at  length  by  several  persons  "who  have  experienced  it,  and  I  sive  herewith  a 
coodensation  of  the  most  reliable  accounts.    Minor  changes  have  been  intro- 
dnoed  since  the  days  of  Joseph  Smith,  but,  in  the  main,  the  rites  are  as  they 
vere  in  the  b^iiming.     Certain  days  in  each  week,  throughout  the  year,  are 
Bt  apart,  upon  which  candidates  present  themselves  at  the  endowment  house, 
IS  early  as  seven  o'clock  a.  m.     Each  is  required  to  bring  a  bottle  of  the  best 
oU?&oIl,  and   anppoeed   to  bring  his  robes  also,  although  it  is  common  to 
borrow  the  latter  from  friends,  for  the  first  appearance,  after  which  every 
god  Mormon  pofiseases  his  own.     These  garments  are  described  as  follows: 
The  temple  robe,  alike  for  both  sexes,  is  a  long,  loose,  flowing  garment,  made 
of  white  linen  or  bleached  muslin,  and  reaching  to  the  ankle.     It  is  gathered 
to  a  band  snfficiently  long  to  pass  around  the  body  from  the  ri^ht  shouhlet 
soderceath  the  left  arm,  thus  leaving  the  latter  free.     A  linen  belt  holds  it 
in  place.     The  -women  wear  a  head  covering  made  of  a  large  square  of  Swiss 
moalin,  gathered  in  one  comer  so  as  to  form  a  sort  of  cap  to  fit  the  head,  the 
remainder  faUiiig  down  as  a  veil.     For  the  men,  a  round  piece  of  linen,  drawn 
sp  with  a  string  and  a  bow  in  front,  something  after  the  fashion  of  a  Scotch 
cap,  is  used.     Tho  nnder  garment,  which  is  also  alike  for  both  sexes,  is  a  sort 
of  jacket  and  tronscrs  together,  something  like  the  night-dresses  made  for 
children;  and  is  worn  night  and  day.     When  changed,  only  an  arm  or  a  leg 
most  be  removed  at  once,  the  fresh  garment  being  thus  put  on  as  the 
other  ia  taken  off.     This  garment  protects  from  disease,  and  even  death, 
for  the  bullet  of   an  enemy  will  not  penetrate  it.     The  prophet  Joseph 
carelessly  left  off  this  garment  on  the  day  of  his  death,  and  had  he  not 
done  so,  he  would  have  escaped  unharmed.    Over  the  inner  garment  the  men 
wear  an  ordinary  shirt,  and  the  women  a  white  skirt.     White  stockings  and 
a  pair  of  white  linen  slippers  complete  the  costume.    Entering  the  building, 
&e  candidate's  own  name  and  age  are  registered,  and  also  the  names  of  the 
parents.    The  candidates  hand  in  their  oil,  remove  their  shoes,  and  pass  with 
their  bundles  of  clothing  into  a  bath-room  divided  down  the  middle  by  a 
heavy  curtain  which  separates  the  sexes.     Here  the  ceremony  of  purification 
is  performed,  the  women  being  washed  by  women,  and  the  men  by  men.     Tho 
person  washed  is  informed  that  he  or  she  is  now  cleansed  from  the  blood  of 
this  generation,  and  if  faithful,  shall  never  be  subject  to  the  plagues  and  mis- 
eries which  are  about  to  come  upon  the  earth.    Next  follows  the  anointing. 
The  oil  is  poured  from  a  laree  horn  into  the  hand  of  the  person  officiating,  and 
spphed  to  the  crown  of  the  head,  eyes,  ears,  month,  and  feet  of  the  candidate. 
'Tbt  eyes  are  touched,  that  they  may  be  quick  to  see;  the  ears,  that  the  hear- 
ing may  be  sharp;  the  mouth,  to  bestow  wisdom  upon  speech;  and  the  feet, 
that  they  be  swiit  to  run  in  the  wa3ns  of  the  Lord.     Then  a  new  name,  which 
is  rarely  to  he  mentioned,  is  whispered  into  the  ear,  and  all  are  marched  into 
loom  No.  2y  where  they  are  seated,  the  sexes  on  opposite  sides  of  the  room, 
and  facing  each  other.     Here  they  are  told  by  a  priest  that  any  person  not 
strong  enouffh  to  proceed  may  retire;  but  if  any  portion  of  the  ceremony  is 
disclosed,  the  throat  of  the  person  so  ofifendin^  will  be  cut  from  ear  to  car. 
Those  faltering,  if  any,  having  retired,  the  remainder  are  taken  into  room  No. 
3«  where  a  representation  of  the  creation,  the  temptation,  and  fall  is  given. 
£aeh  candidate  then  puts  on  over  his  robe  an  apron  of  white  linen,  upon 
which  are  sewn  pieces  of  green  silk  representing  fig-leaves,  and  also  the  cap 
or  veil.    All  gooa  Mormons  are  buried  in  their  endowment  robes,  and  the  veil 
worn  by  the  women  covers  their  faces  when  they  are  consigned  to  the  grave. 
In  the  morning  of  the  resurrection,  this  veil  is  to  be  lifted  by  tho  husband; 
otherwise  no  woman  can  see  the  face  of  the  almighty  in  the  next  world.     This 
ends  the  fint  degree;  and  the  initiated  are  now  driven  out  of  Eden  into  room  No: 
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The  order  of  exercises  in  the  tabernacle,  wbieh 
acats  seven  thousand  persons,  is  much  the  same  as 
in  orthodox  evangelical  churches,  beginning  and  end- 
ing with  prayer  and  singing,  and  sometimes  sioging 
and  administering  the  sacrament  in  the  middle  of  a 
discourse.  The  speaker  seldom  knows  that  he  is  to 
apeak  until  called  upon  by  the  moderator^  who  rega- 
lates  the  services,  and  makes  the  selection  under  inspi- 
ration, announcing  the  name  of  the  person  sometimes 
without  knowing  whether  he  is  in  the  house,  or  even 
in  the  city.  The  singing  is  very  fine,  the  oi^n,  con- 
structed wholly  by  Mormon  artisans,  being  the  largest 

4,  which  repreeonts  the  world,  where  they  encoonter  many  temptntioiis,  the 
chief  of  which  Im  the  falaegospel  preeched  by  methodiBts,  bafSasts,  etc  FinallT 
St  James  and  St  John  appear  ana  proclaim  the  tnie  gospel  of  Mormoniam,  whidi 
all  gladly  embrace,  ^ter  this  they  receive  certain  nips  and  pass-words,  sod 
all  are  arranAed  in  a  circle,  kneel,  and  the  women  lower  their  veils.  Then, 
with  the  right  hand  uplifted,  an  oath  is  taken  to  avenge  the  death  of  Joseph 
Smith,  jun. ,  upon  the  gentiles  who  had  caused  his  marder,  to  teach  the  childrai 
of  the  cbnrch  to  do  likewise,  to  obey  implicitly  and  without  murmur  or  question 
all  commands  of  the  priesthood,  to  refrain  from  adultery,  and  finally,  eternal 
aecrecy  concerning  all  that  transpired  in  the  endowment  house  is  promised. 
Then  comes  an  address,  after  which  another  room  is  entered,  leading  from 
which  Lb  a  door  with  a  hole  in  it,  covered  with  a  piece  of  muaUn.  The  men 
approach  this  door  in  turn  and  ask  to  enter.  Then  a  person  behind  the  door 
reaches  through  the  opening,  and  with  knife  in  hand  cuts  a  certain  mark  on 
the  left  breast  of  the  shirt,  another  over  the  abdomen,  and  one  over  the  right 
knee,  which  marks  are  faithfully  copied  by  the  women  in  their  own  garmenti 
after  returning  to  their  homes.  The  man  then  mentions  his  new  name,  ffirei 
the  grip  of  the  third  degree,  and  is  permitted  to  pass  in.  This  is  callea  go- 
ing behind  the  veiL  When  the  men  are  all  in,  each  woman  is  passed  through 
by  her  husband,  or  having  none,  by  one  of  the  brethren.  This  concludes  the 
ceremony,  with  the  exception  of  marriage,  which  will  be  notioed  elsewhere. 
Of  these  ceremonies  MrsStenhouse,  from  whose  account  the  foregoing  is  partly 
taken,  savs:  'About  what  was  done  in  Nauvoo,  I  can  only  speak  by  hear- 
say, but  have  been  told  many  strange  and  revolting  stories  about  the  cere- 
monies which  were  there  performed.  Of  the  endowmente  in  Utah,  eveiythiitf 
was  beautifully  neat  and  clean,  and  I  wish  to  say  most  distinctly  that,  al- 
though the  initiation  appears  now  to  my  mind  as  a  piece  of  the  most  ridiculoos 
absunlity,  there  was,  nevertheless,  nothing  in  it  mdecent  or  immonil  Eng- 
lishiooTnan  in  UUih,  190-2.  For  more  on  endowment  ceremonies,  see  Morm. 
at  Jlome,  209;  SteHhouae*8  Englishwoman,  155-201;  Teil  It  AH,  2J3-6, 514-15; 
Beadle's  Life  in  Utah,  436-502;  Hyde's  Morm.,  8&-101,  108-9;  WcrthinffUm't 
Woman  in  Battle,  591-2;  Burton^s  City  of  Saints,  271-2;  Young  s  W{ftNo, 
19,  356-72;  8,  L,  Herald,  Mar.  31,  1881;  Tribune,  Nov.  16,  1878;  Sept.  28, 
1879;  Utah  Rev.,  Dec.  12,  1871;  8.  F.  BuUetin,  1878,  Not.  16;  1879,  May  5, 
Oct.  25;  Herald,  July  27,  1852;  Bed  Bluff  Sentinel,  Nov.  30,  1878;  8ac 
Union,  Sept.  25,  1858;  Bee-Union,  Oct.  1,  1879;  San  Jos6  Argus,  Sept  15, 
22,  1877;  Sta  Cruz  Cour.,  May  10,  1878;  Stockton  Indep.,  May  6,  1879;  Te- 
hama Tocsin,  Nov.  1,  1879;  Yrtha  Union,  Nov.  22,  1879;  Salem  (Or.) 
Statesman,  Nov.  7,  1879;  Carson  City  (Nev.)  Trilmne,  Oct  6^  1879;  EU» 
Indep,,  Dec.  12,  1878;  Gold  Hill  News,  1878,  Oct.  29-31. 
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and  finest  in  A.inerica  at  the  time  it  was  built.  The 
acoustic  properties  of  the  oval-shaped  room  and  ceil- 
ing are  wonderful ;  stationed  at  one  point,  a  pin  may 
be  heard  drop  at  the  opposite  end.  The  singers,  thirty 
or  forty  in  number,  are  stationed  on  the  main  stage, 
facing  the  audience  in  front  of  the  organ.  In  front 
of  them  are  the  church  officials,  seated  on  a  series  of 
platforms  according  to  their  respective  grades,  the 
first  presidency  highest,  next  the  twelve  apostles,  and 
finally  the  teachers,  priests,  and  bishops,  who  have 
charge  of  administering  the  sacrament  of  the  Lord's 
supper,  which  is  done  regularly  every  Sunday.  In 
the  first  organization  of  the  church,  bread  and  wine 
were  specified  as  the  proper  elements  to  be  used,  but 
it  was  soon  after  revealed  that  it  makes  no  difference 
what  the  emblems  are,  and  now  bread  and  water  are 
used.  Tabernacle  services  are  held  Sunday  after- 
noons ;  there  are  Sunday-schools  at  the  ward  meetings 
houses  Sunday  mornings,  and  preaching  at  the  same 
places  in  the  evening  by  subordinate  officials,  who 
ofton  repeat  the  main  points  of  the  morning  taber- 
nacle discourse.  In  the  tabernacle,  several  rows  of 
the  best  seats  are  reserved  for  gentile  strangers,  and 
are  filled  for  the  most  part  by  travellers  and  tourists, 
American  and  European,  who  take  no  pains  to  hide 
their  contempt  for  all  about  them,  and  return  the 
courtesy  extended  by  smiles  and  sneers,  which,  to  say 
the  least,  is  in  bad  taste  for  people  pretending  to  a 
superior  culture.^ 

^  One  or  two  other  matters  of  belief  I  may  mention  here.  There  wm 
carW  eetabliahed  the  order  of  Enoch.  The  prophet  Joseph  not  only  indorsed 
the  Diblical  account  of  the  translation  of  Enoch,  but  added  to  it.  There  waa 
not  only  one  Enoch,  but  a  whole  city  full.  This  city  of  Enoch  was  located 
where  are  now  the  waters  of  the  gulf  of  Mexico,  and  its  inhabitants  were 
abaolately  perfect.  Many  sought  to  reach  this  place,  for  its  fame  had  be- 
eoma  noised  abroad;  bat  none  were  successful,  owing  to  wanderings  and 
bickerings  by  the  way.  Within  its  gates  all  things  were  held  in  common, 
aod  unsiloyed  happiness  reigned.  And  inasmuch  as  the  people  of  Enoch 
were  nnfiUed  by  their  moral  excellence  to  mingle  with  other  earthly  inhabi- 
tants, they  were  removed  to  celestial  realms.  Joseph's  idea  at  this  time  seems 
to  have  been  to  induce  his  followers  to  surrender  all  rights,  including  that  of 
property,  into  the  hands  of  the  church.  In  May  1831  it  was  revealed,  'And 
agmu,  let  the  bishop  appoint  a  storehouse  unto  this  church,  and  let  aU 
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After  all  that  can  be  said  about  Mormonism  and 
polygamy  in  their  social  or  moral  relations,  it  is  only 
when  we  come  to  consider  them  in  their  political  as- 
pect, in  their  relations  to  government  and  governing, 

things,  both  in  money  and  in  meat,  which  is  more  than  is  needful  for  the  wanti 
of  this  people,  be  kept  in  the  hands  of  the  bishop.'  Times  and  Seawtu^  ▼. 
416.     1  his  revelation  was  for  the  information  and  guidance  of  the  first  bish<^, 
Partridge,  who  is  authorized  therein  to  take  m- hat  he  wants  for  himself  and 
family.     The  prophet's  revelation  concerning  the  order  of  Enoch  is  without 
date,  and  is  entitled  *  Revelation  given  to  £noch  concerning  the  order  of  the 
ehnrch  for  the  benefit  of  the  poor.'    In  it  is  prescribed  that  there  shall  be 
two  treasuries:  from  the  first,  to  be  caUed  '  the  sacred  treasury  of  the  Lord,' 
notliiiig  can  be  taken  but  by  the  voice  of  the  order,  or  by  commandmcDt; 
into  the  second  treasury  are  to  be  cast  all  moneys  except  those  reserved  for 
saored  purposes.     It  is  also  provided  that  general  consent  is  necessaiy  for  the 
withdrawal  of  funds  from  this,  as  in  the  case  of  the  first  repository,  bat 
common  consent  in  this  case  is  construed  to  be,  if  any  man  shall  say  to  the 
treasurer,  *  I  have  need  of  a  certain  sum,'  he  shall  receive  it,  provided  tiie  asker 
shall  be  in  full  fellowship.    The  revelation  in  full  will  be  found  in  DoctrtM 
and  Covenants,  283-9.    One  of  the  ^unds  of  complaint  brought  against  the 
saints  m  Caldwell  county,  by  the  Missourians,  was  that  the  former  were  com* 
munists,  as  has  been  narrated  already.     Says  the  Scdt  Lake  Tribune  of  May 
9, 1874:  *  The  Mormons  paid  the  United  States  authorities  f318,000  for  puhHc 
lands  in  Missouri,  but  were  not  allowed  to  enjoy  one  acre  of  their  purchase.' 
See  also  Deseret  News,  May  13,  1874.     At  Nauvoo,  Joseph  had  himself 
appointed  trustee  in  trust  of  the  whole  church,  and  thereafter  we  hear  do 
moro  of  the  order  of  £noch  until  some  years  subsequent  to  the  establishment 
of  the  Deseret  colonies.    Soon  after  Joseph's  death  we  find  Brigham  sole 
trustee  of  affairs.     During  the  scenes  following  the  murder  of  the  Smiths, 
tlie  expulsion  from  Illinois,  and  np  to  the  settlement  of  the  migratory  saints 
in  Utah,  tliere  was  little  property  to  care  for;  but  after  that,  attention  was 
again  turned  to  the  matter.    Robinson,  in  his  Sinnsrs  and  ISainU,  eives  a 
copy  of  a  deed:  *  Bo  it  known  by  these  presents,  that  I,  Jessie  W.  Fox,  of 
Great  Salt  Lake  City,  in  the  county  of  Great  Salt  Lake,  and  territory  of 
Utah,  for  and  in  consideration  of  the  sum  of  one  hundred  ($100)  dollars  and 
the  good-^ill  which  I  have  to  the  church  of  Jesus  Christ  of  latter-day 
saints,  give  and  convey  unto  Brigham  Young,  trustee  in  trust  for  the  said 
church,  his  successor  in  office  and  assigns,  all  my  claims  to  and  ownership  of 
the  following-described  property,  to  wit:  One  house  and  lot,  $1,000;  one  city 
lot,  $100;  east  half  of  k>t  1,  block  12,  $50;  lot  1,  block  14,  $75;  two  cows, 
$00;  two  calves,  $15;  one  mare,  $100;  one  colt,  $50;  one  watch,  $20;  one 
clock,  $12;  clothing,  $300;  beds  and  bedding,  $125;  one  stove,  $20;  household 
furniture,  $210;  total,  $2,127;  together  with  all  the  rights,  privileges,  and 
appurtenances  thereunto  belonging  or  appertaining.    I  also  covenant  and 
agree  that  I  am  the  lawful  claimant  and  owner  of  said  property,  and  will 
warrant  and  forever  defend  the  same  unto  the  said  trustee  in  trust,  his  sac- 
cessor  in  office  and  assigns,  against  the  claims  of  my  heirs,  assigns,  or  any 
person  whomsoever.'    Then  follows  the  attestation  of  the  witness,  and  the 
formal  certificate  of  the  judge  of  the  probate  court  that  the  signer  of  the 
above  transfer  personally  appeared  betore  him  on  April  2,  1857,  and  made 
the  customary  acknowledgment.    Robinson  also  gives  a  list  of  rules,  which 
I  have  not  room  for  in  detail,  but  which  the  reader  may  find  in  pp.  223-5,  in 
the  work  already  quoted.     William  Hall,  who  was  a  member  of  the  church 
from  1840  until  1847»  says  that  at  the  lime  of  tho  exodus  from  Nauvoo  a 
mercantile  firm  was  appointed  to  act  as  trustees,  not  only  for  the  church 
property,  but  also  for  mdividuals.    These  trustees  were  to  sell  the  property 
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that  we  touch  the  core  of  the  matter.     Those  who 

wax  the  hottest  against  the  latter-day  saints  and 

their  polygamous  practices  are  not  as  a  rule  among 

[       the  purest  of  our  people.     They  care  no  mure,  indeed, 

k  left  behind,  and  ftcconnt  to  the  proper  owners.  Momumigm  Exposed^  66-70. 

Says  Ex-elder  John  Hyde,  Jan.:  'In  1854  Brigham  Young  commanded  the 
people  to  coDBecrate  by  legal  transfer  aU  right  and  title  to  all  personal  prop- 
erty.    Quitclaim  deeds  were  drawn  up,  and  from  their  land  to  their  wear- 
ing apparel  the  majoritv  transferred  everything  to  Brigham  or  his  successor 
as  trustee  in  trust  for  the  latter-day  saints;  and  some,  in  the  exuberance  of 
enthosnasm,  threw  in  their  wives  aud  families. '  MormonUm,  37-9.     The  legis- 
lature, by  act  approved  Jan.  18, 1855,  legalized  these  transfers,  and  provid^  a 
form  in  blank  therefor.  See  Utah  Laws  (ed.  1855),  26^-9;  (ed.  1S6C),  92-3.    At 
the  semiannual  conference  held  in  Oct.  1873,  the  subject  of  reviving  the  order 
was  a^ain  agitated.     Elder  David  McKenzie  touched  upon  the  ultimate  es- 
tabliahment  of  the  order  of  Enoch  in  a  very  emphatic  manner.  Deseret  News, 
Oct.  15,  1873.     The  SaU  Lake  Tribune  of  March  21,  1874,  quotes  the  elder 
as  follows:  '  We  should  give  thanks  and  praise  to  almighty  God  that  there  is 
a  chance,  a  door  opened,  by  which  we  may  take  a  step  towards  establishing 
the  order  of  Enocn.'    Mrs  Stenhouse  says  efforts  were  made  to  revive  the 
order  Ijefore  the  completion  of  the  railways,  which  were  not  finished  until  1869. 
Eaglisfucojnan  in  Utah,  371-2.    Rev.  Clark  Smith,  author  of  a  12mo  pamphlet 
entitled  Mystery  and  Crime  in  the  Land  of  the  Ute,  states  that  the  plan  for 
reviving  the  order  was  matured  during  the  winter  of  1873-4  at  St  George, 
where  Brigham  and  a  few  of  his  leaders  were  at'that  time.    During  the  early 
part  of  1874,  scarcely  a  sermon  was  delivered  without  a  reference  to  the 
order  aud  an  assurance  that  all  joining  would  be  benefited  both  spiritually 
and  temporally.    On  May  9th  an  election  of  ofBcers  was  held.    Brigham  was 
was  chosen  president;  Geo.  Smith,  Danl  H.  Wells,  and  the  twelve  apostles, 
vice-piesidentfi;  David  McKenzie,  George  Goddard,  D.  O.  Galder,   P.  A. 
SchetUer,  John  T.  Caine,  and  James  Jack,  secretaries;  Thos  W.  EUerbeck, 
general  book-keeper;  Edward  Hunter,  treasurer;  and  Horace  J.  Eldridge,  John 
Sharp,  Ferezmore  Little,  James  Van  Cott,  Moses  Thatcher,  Thos  Dinwiddle, 
and  KUjah  Sheets,  directors.  8,  L.  G,  Tribune,  May  16,  1874. 

The  dogma  of  adoption  for  eternity  originated  after  Joseph's  time.  Hall 
ays  he  first  heard  of  it  about  the  date  of  the  expulsion  from  Kauvoo.  Mor- 
moaiiim  Exposed^  70.  It  was  ascertained  that  many  of  the  saints  had  inter- 
manied  with  gentile  stock,  and  were  thus  debarred  from  a  full  enjoyment  of 
the  rights  and  privileges  of  the  house  and  lineage  of  Abraham.  But  these 
lost  blessings  could  be  restored  by  ingraf  tment  upon  the  stock  of  one  of  the 
twelve  tribes  of  Israel,  represented  by  the  twelve  apostles,  each  of  whom  was 
deoned  as  in  lineal  descent  from  Abraham,  tracing  his  consanguinity  to  Isaac 
and  Jacob,  and  thence  to  liimself  as  a  chief  of  one  of  the  tribes.  Romans,  xi. 
16,  is  qaoted  as  authorizing  the  doctrine,  which  requires  every  member  of  the 
church,  except  the  twelve,  to  choose  a  father  from  one  of  the  latter.  The 
father  may  be  either  younger  or  older  than  the  son,  but  in  any  case  assumes 
the  character  of  guardian,  with  full  control  of  the  labor  and  estate  of  the 
adopted  son.  Many  yonns  men  give  themselves  over  to  the  leaders  as  '  eter- 
nal sofDs,'  in  the  hope  of  snaring  the  honor  of  their  adopted  parents.  W.  0. 
Staines  was  Brigham's  adopted  son,  and  D.  Candland,  Heber  C.  Kimball's. 
ityde,  JJormoni^m,  1 10.  VViibert  Earls  is  also  mentioned  as  Kimball's  son. 
Hall,  Aformonptm  Exposed,  70. 

About  1840,  in  obedience  to  a  special  revelation,  Joseph  Smith  established 
a  lecret  society  known  as  the  Order  Lodge.  None  save  persons  of  high  stand- 
ing in  the  church  could  gain  admission,  the  avowed  object  of  the  organization 
being  indoction  into  the  higher  mysteries  of  the  priesthood.  J.  C.  Bennett 
writes  as  foUowa  of  thia  order:  *  The  lodge-room  is  carefully  prepared  and 
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about  the  half-dozea  wives  of  the  Mormon  than  about 
the  half-dozen  mistresses  of  the  con^essman.  As 
Judge  Roseboroughy  in  a  very  able  dictation  to  my 
stenographer,  remarks:  ''When  I  came  here  I  was  a 

consecrated;  and  from  12  to  24  apriga  of  caaaia,  olive  brancbea,  oedar  htmABf 
or  other  evergreena,  are  taatefully  arranged  about  it.  Theae  are  intended  to 
represent  the  eternal  life  and  nnmingled  blisa,  which,  in  the  celestial  kingdom, 
ii-ill  be  enjoyed  by  all  who  continue  in  full  fellowship. '. .  .The  candidate  ia 
atripped  nsJced,  blindfolded,  and  in  this  condition  marcbed  around  the  lodge- 
room,  the  most  excellent  Grand  Master  repeating:  '  I  will  bring  the  blind  by 
a  way  they  know  not;  I  will  lead  them  in  patha  that  they  have  not  known; 
I  will  make  darkness  lieht  before  them,  ana  crooked  things  atraight.  These 
thiogs  will  I  do  unto  them,  and  not  forsake  them.'  The  candidate  having 
knelt  before  the  altar,  the  following  oath  is  administered:  *  In  the  luune^ 
Jesus  Christ,  the  son  of  God,  I  now  promise  and  swear,  truly,  faithfully,  and 
without  reserve,  that  I  will  serve  the  Lord  with  a  perfect  heart  and  a  willing 
mind,  dedicating  mvself,  wholly  and  unreservedly,  in  my  penon  and  efifecta, 
to  the  upbuilding  of  his  kingdom  on  earth,  according  to  his  revealed  will.  I 
furthermore  promise  and  swear  that  I  will  regard  the  first  president  of  the 
church  of  Jesus  Christ  of  latter-day  saints  aa  the  supreme  head  of  the  church 
on  earth,  and  obey  him  the  same  as  the  supreme  God,  in  all  written  revela- 
tious,  given  under  the  solemnities  of  a  **thu8  saith  the  Lord,"  and  that  I  will 
always  uphold  the  presidency,  right  or  wrong.  I  furthermore  promise  and 
swear  that  I  will  never  touch  a  daughter  of  Adam  unless  she  is  given  me  of 
the  Lord.  I  furthermore  promise  and  swear  that  no  gentile  shall  ever  be 
admitted  to  the  secrets  of  this  holy  institution,  or  participate  in  ita  blessings. 
I  furthermore  promise  and  swear  that  I  will  assist  the  Daughter  of  Ztoo 
in  the  utter  destruction  of  apostates,  and  that  I  will  assist  in  setting  up  Uie 
Kingdom  of  Daniel  in  these  last  days,  by  the  power  of  the  highest  ana  the 
sword  of  his  might.  I  furthermore  promise  and  swear  that  I  will  never  com- 
municate the  secrets  of  this  decree  to  any  person  in  the  known  world,  except 
it  be  to  a  true  and  lawful  brother,  binding  myself  under  no  less  a  penalty 
than  that  of  having  melted  lead  poured  mto  my  ear.  So  help  me  God  and 
keep  mo  faithful.'    J  list,  of  the  Saints,  275-6. 

1  have  thousands  of  references  to  articles  written  and  sermons  preached  on 
the  doctrines  of  the  churoh.  The  tabernacle  and  bowery  sermons  have  been 
reported  and  published  in  the  Deseret  Ntwa,  from  ifcs  first  publication  up  to 
18(30.  Besides  President  Young,  the  prominent  speakers  were  Parley  P. 
Pratt,  Orson  Hyde,  Orson  Pratt,  Lorenzo  Snow,  Heber  C.  Kimball,  George 
A.  Smith,  John  Taylor,  Franklin  D.  Richuds,  David  Fullmer,  J.  W.  Oim- 
minffs,  John  Young,  Wilford  Woodruff,  John  D.  McAllister,  Joseph  Young, 
Drniel  H.  Wells,  Cyrus  H.  Wheelock,  Robert  T.  Burton,  Jacob  Gates,  Charles 
H.  Bassett,  and  many  others.  For  duties  of  bishops,  see  Denerf*  Keu»^  1830, 
Aug.  10;  patriarehal  notice,  Sept.  21;  revelation,  Dec.  28;  18ol,  for  religious 
questions  and  answers,  Jan.  1 1 ;  minutes  special  conference  of  seventies,  Jan. 
2o;  appel.  presidency  and  apostolate.  Mar.  8;  min.  gen.  con.,  19;  Patriarch 
Smith's  letter  to  the  saints  throughout  the  world,  and  letter  from  P.  P. 
Pratt  to  Briffham  Young,  Nov.  ^;  letter  from  Thos  Bullock,  president 
of  seventies,  Dec.  27;  1852,  letter  from  O.  Jones  to  Pres.  Young,  Jan. 
10;  offices  in  churoh,  authority  explained,  Jan.  24;  signs  of  the  times,  and 
advice  to  the  saints,  Feb.  7;  disc,  by  Brigham,  Fea  9;  letter.  Patriarch 
Smith,  Feb.  20;  opinions  about  Mormonism  (from  Harper's  Mag.),  Feb. 
21;  min.  con.  new  tabernacle,  Apr.  17;  Mormon  question  (A^  T.  Trib- 
une and  Herald),  May  1;  letter  of  defence  (in  AT.  T.  HercUd),  Mav  15; 
reflections,  O.  Pratt,  June  26;  disc,  by  Kimball,  Aug.  15;  gen.  funeral  ser- 
mon by  O.  Pratt,  Aug.  21;  Brigham  on  apostles,  News  extra,  p.  23;  remarks 
by  Taylor  and  Kimball,  Sept.  4;  speech  oy  Kimball,  Sept.  14;  special  oon.. 
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democrat.  They  pretended  to  be  democrats,  but  I 
found  them  such  democrats  as  hell  is  full  of.  They 
are  neither  democrats  nor  republicans.  I  did  not  care 
about  matters  of  belief,  if  they  were  American  citizens. 

Sept.  18;  disc,  by  Brigham,  Oct  2;  min.  gen.  oon.,  Ooi.  10  And  Not.  0;  epis- 
tle by  Toung,  Oct.  16;  tbe  Mormons  the  MahometBua  of  19th  cent.  (N,  Y. 
Jlerald),  Nov.  2;  remarks.  Young,  Aug.  26,  Nov.  0;  1853,  sermon  by  P.  P. 
Pratty  Jan.  19;  address  by  Taylor,  Jan.  19;  disc,  by  Benson,  Feb.  1;  sermon, 
Pratt,  Mar.  2;  Brigham  and  Pratt,  address,  Apr.  2;  Brigham,  disc.,  Apr.  13; 
min.  gen.  con.,  Apr.  16,  30;  epistle  pres.,  rept  quorum  seventies,  Apr.  16; 
ad.,  Hyde,  May  14;  ad.,  Brigham,  May  14;  disc.,  Brigham,  July  6  and  20; 
speech,  Hyde,  July  30;  disc,  Brigham,  Aug.  24,  31,  and  Oct.  1;  min.  gen. 
con.,  Oct.  15  and  29;  ep.  pres.,  Oct.  15;  disc,  Brigham,  Sept.  7;  ad.,  H.  Kim- 
ball,  Nov.  12;  ad.,  tabernacle,  Nov.  24;  Mormon  vs  gentile,  Nov.  24;  ad., 
Bri^^ham,  Dec.  8;  Mormonisra,  Dec.  8;  sermon,  Taylor,  Dec.  22;  1854,  disc, 
H.  Kimball,  Jan.  4;  Smith,  Jan.  18;  reg.  dialoffue,  and  art.  on  restitution, 
Jan.  12;  bible  and  Mormonism,  Jan.  19;  repts  of  quorums  of  seventies.  Mar. 
2>  Apr.  13,  Apr.  27;  gen.  epis.,  Apr.  13;  gen.  confer.,  Apr.  13;  address,  Hyde, 
Apr.  27;  disc,  Pratt,  Apr.  27;  address,  Simball,  Apr.  27;  disc,  Taylor,  May 
1 1 ;  Brighsm,  May  1 1 ;  Smith,  May  1 1 ;  Grant,  June  8;  Brigham,  July  27;  Grant, 
July  27;  Brigham,  Aug.  3;  Kimball,  Aug.  17;  epis.  pres.,  Sept.  14;  disc,  Kim- 
ball, Sept.  14;  a  Mormon  leader  (from  JSem.  Wy,  J  cur,,  Tex.),  Sept  21;  disc. 
Grant,  Sept.  21 ;  epis.  against  litigation,  Sept.  21 ;  remarks.  Grant,  Sept.  28; 
disc,  KimbaU,  Sept.  28;  Hyde,  Oct.  5,  Oct.  19;  Kimball,  Oct.  19;  Benson, 
Oct.  19;  Smith;  Oct.  26;  Pratt,  Oct  26;  Brigham,  Oct. 26;  Hyde,  Nov.  9; 
Grant  Nov.  23;  Kimball,  Nov.  23;  Pratt,  Nov.  30;  Grant,  Dec.  7;  Kimball, 
Dec  14;  Pratt,  Dec  21;  local  recog.  of  Morm.  (from  Democraqf),  Dec.  21; 
disc,  Pratt,  Dec.  28;  1855,  Grant,  Jan.  25;  testimony,  Kimball,  Jan.  25;  disc, 
Brigham,  Feb.  8;  rept  of  27  ouor.,  Jan.  11;  disc  on  prophecies,  Pratt,  Feb. 
22;  Morm.  vrorldliness,  etc,  Harrison;  address,  Brigham,  Mar.  1;  belief  in 
sapenority,  Hyde,  Mar.  14;  sermon,  Woodruff,  Mar.  21;  Hyde,  Mar.  28;  Smith, 
Apr.  4;  testimony,  faith,  and  confidence;  gen.  confer.,  Apr.  11;  sermon.  Grant, 
Apr.  11;  gen.  epist ,  Apr.  25;  disc,  Brigham,  Apr.  25,  May  9;  remarks,  Pratt, 
May  2;  elders'  corrcsp..  May  16;  disc,  Pratt,  May  16;  on  inspection,  Brigham, 
May  23;  elders'  corresp..  May  23,  May  30;  remarks,  Brigham,  Jane  6;  disc, 
Brigham,  June  20;  the  word  of  wisdom  (in  Doctriws  and  CavencmU)^  June  27; 
sermon.  Smith,  July  11;  Morm.,  July  18;  disc,  Brigham,  July  18;  lecture. 
Giant,  July  25;  disc,  Brigham,  Aug.  1;  Smith,  Aug.  22;  Benson,  Aug.  22; 
Smith,  Aug.  29;  comments  {N,  Y,  Papers),  Sept  12;  remarks,  Benson,  Sept. 
12;  disc,  Pratt,  Sept  12;  remarks,  Pratt,  Sept.  19;  disc,  Brigham,  Sept.  26; 
Smith,  Oct  10;  gen.  confer.,  Oct  10;  disc,  Oct  10;  bowery  meeting,  Oct  17; 
confer.,  Oct  17,  24;  tabernacle  meeting,  Oct  24,  31;  sen.  epis.,  Oct.  31;  ser- 
mon, fi^gham,  Oct  31;  to  the  truth-loving,  Nov.  7;  aisc,  Nov.  7;  remarks, 
Giant  Nov.  7;  tabernacle  meeting,  Nov.  7;  remarks,  Kimball,  Nov.  7;  ser- 
moo,  Brigham,  Nov.  21;  disc,  Kimball,  Dec.  4;  Pratt,  Dec  12,  19;  Lyman, 
Bee.  19, 26;  1856,  disc,  Lyman,  Jan.  2;  Pratt,  Jan. .%;  Kimball,  Feb.  6;  Brig- 
ham, Feb.  6;  Grant,  Feb.  6;  Lyman,  Feb.  20;  Brigham,  Feb.  27:  remarks, 
Kimball,  Mar.  5;  Brigham,  Mar.  5, 12;  epis.  to  high  priest's  quonim.  Mar.  12; 
disc,  Kimball,  Mar.  12;  remarks.  Grant,  Mar.  12;  fair  weather  disc.  Mar.  12; 
disc,  WeUs,  Mar.  19;  Kimball,  Mar.  19;  Bngham,  Mar.  26;  Vernon,  Mar.  26; 
remarks,  Brigham,  Mar.  26;  disc.  Grant  Apr.  2;  Brisham,  Apr.  2;  Kimball, 
Afir.  2:  gen.  confer. ,  Apr.  9;  disc ,  Kimball,  Apr.  9;  sacrince,  Apr.  9;  disc. ,  Smith, 
Apr.  IG;  obedience,  Apr.  23;  disc,  Pratt  Apr.  23;  Brigham,  Apr.  30;  Pratt, 
^J  14;  the  world  ancf  the  saints.  May  28;  remarks,  Bnaham,  June  18;  disc, 
Bcigfasffi,  June  25;  conDsel,  July  9;  obedience,  July  16;  disc,  Pratt,  July  16; 
Kiml&ll,  Aug.  20;  sermon,  Brigham,  Aug.  27;  confer,  at  Kayville,  Sept  24; 
<l«c.,  Vnk,  Sept  24;  aermcMi,  Brigham,  Sept  27;  disc,  Grant,  Sept.  27;  disc. 
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They  might  worship  the  devil  if  they  were  citizens  and 
discharged  their  duties  as  citizens.  But  I  found  that 
in  a  military  way,  in  a  political  way,  and  in  a  judicial 
way  they  controlled  matters;  and  nearly  all  of  them 

Brigham,  Oct.  1;  meetings,  Oct.  1;  disc.,  Kimball,  Oct.  1;  Brigham,  OcL  1; 
remarks,  Grant,  Oct.  1;  confer.,  Oct.  8:  remarks,  Kimball,  Oct.  8;  Brigham, 
Oct.  8,  15;  disc.,  Richards,  Oct.  15;  confer.,  Oct.  15;  remarks,  Spencer,  Oct. 
15;  condition  of  saints,  Oct.  22;  remarks,  Kimball,  Nov.  5;  disc..  Grant,  Nov. 
5;  special  confer.,  Nov.  5;  quart,  confer.,  Nov.  12;  remarks,  Nov.  12;  disc., 
Brigham,  Not.  12;  Grant,  Nov.  12;  appointments,  Nov.  12;  disc..  Grant,  Nov. 
19;  Kimball,  Nov.  19;  remarks,  Brigham,  Nov.  19;  Young  (Jos.  A.),  Nov.  19; 
Woodruff,  Nov.  26;  Brigham,  Nov.  26;  Kimball,  Nov.  26;  address,  Pratt, 
Dec.  1;  remarks,  Brigham,  Dec.  10;  gen.  epist.,  Dec.  10;  disc.,  Pratt.  Dec  24; 
high  priest's  meeting,  Dec.  31;  sermon,  Kimball,  Dec.  31;  remarks.  Woodruff, 
Dec.  31;  1857,  disc.,  Kimball,  Jan.  7;  remarks.  Grant,  Jan.  7;  disc..  Snow, 
Jan.  14;  Richards,  Jan.  21;  Kimball,  Jan.  21;  Snow,  Jan.  28;  remarks,  Wood- 
rnff,  Feb.  4;  toleration,  Feb.  4;  remarks,  Grant,  Feb.  4;  morals,  Feb.  11 ;  disc, 
Brigham,  Feb.  11;  Kimball,  Feb.  11;  Cummings,  Feb.  18;  Brigham,  Feb.  18; 
remarks,  Kimball,  Feb.  25;  Hyde,  Mar.  4;  disc,  Richards,  Mar.  4;  Woodruff, 
Mar.  4;  remarks,  Wells,  Mar.  4;  disc,  Brigham,  Mar.  11;  Kimball,  Mar.  11; 
Snow,  Mar.  11;  remarks.  Wells,  Mar.  11;  disc,  Brigham,  Mar.  18;  Young 
(Jos.),  Mar.  18;  Brigham,  Mar.  25;  Kimball,  Mar.  25;  Grant,  Mar.  25;  remarks, 
McAllister,  Mar.  25;  Kimball,  Apr.  1;  Richards,  Apr.  1;  disc  Woodruff  Apr. 
1;  sermon,  Brigham,  Apr.  8;  remarks,  Burton,  Apr.  8;  gen.  confer.,  Apr.  15; 
remarks,  Wells,  Apr.  15;  Stout,  Apr.  15;  Wells,  Apr.  15;  disc,  Kimball,  Apr. 
22;  Brigham,  Apr.  22,  29;  remarks,  Herriman,  Apr.  29;  Wheelock,  Apr.  29; 
remarks,  Snow,  May  6;  Brigham,  May  6;  Woodruff  May  13;  disc,  Brigham, 
May  13;  disc,  May  20;  the  bible.  May  S^;  remarks,  Briffham,  May  20;  Fer- 
guson, May  20;  Fullmer,  May  20;  Davis,  Mav  20;  McKnight,  May  20;  Bassett, 
May,  27;  disc.  Gates,  May  27;  remarks.  Woodruff,  May  27;  disc,  WooUey, 
June  3;  Mills,  June  3;  remarks,  Brigham,  June  10;  SmiUi,  June  10;  Kimball, 
June  10;  disc,  Kimball,  June  17;  remarks,  Brigham,  June  17,  24;  Rich,  June 
24;  Brijgham,  June  24;  Hyde,  June  24;  Lyman,  June  24;  disc,  Kimball,  June 
24;  Ghislett,  July  8;  remarks,  Brigham,  July  8;  Cummings,  July  8;  Brigham, 
July  15;  Kimball,  July  15;  Cam,  July  15;  Lyman,  July  22;  Ellsworth,  July 
22;  Brigham,  July  22;  disc,  Lyman,  July  29;  pol.  move,  against  Utah,  July 
29;  remarks,  Brigham,  Aug.  5;  Smoot,  Aug.  5;  Smith,  Aug.  5;  disc,  Hyde, 
Aug.  5;  Smith,  Auff.  12;  Kimball,  Aug.  12;  Smith  (K),  Aug.  12;  remarks,  brig- 
ham, Aug.  12;  Kimball,  Aug.  12;  Taylor,  Aug.  19;  B^ham,  Aug.  19;  Kimball, 
Aug.  26;  Brigham,  Aug.  26;  disc,  Hyde,  Aug.  26;  'utylor,  Sept.  2;  remarks, 
Brigham,  Sept.  9;  Stewart,  Sept.  9;  disc,  Kimball,  Sept  9, 16;  Taylor,  Sept. 

16,  23;  remarks,  Smith,  Sept.  23;  Brigham,  Sept.  23;  Kimball,  Sept.  30;  Bng. 
hiun,  Sept.  30;  disc,  Taylor,  Sent.  30;  remarks,  Woodru£E^  Oct.  7;  disc,  Kim- 
ball, Oct.  7;  sem.  ann.  confer.,  Oct.  14;  remarks,  Brigham,  Oct.  14;  Spencer, 
Oct.  14;  Snow,  Oct.  14;  disc,  Hyde,  Oct.  14;  Kimball,  Oct.  14;  Snow,  Oct. 
21;  sermon,  Lyman,  Oct.  21;  remarks,  Spencer,  Oct.  21;  remarks,  Brigham, 
Oct.  21;  Rich,  Oct.  21;  Young,  Oct.  21;  Snow,  Oct.  21;  Brigham,  Oct.  28;  by- 
bishops  and  elders,  Oct.  28;  Brigham,  Nov.  11,  25,  Dec  2,  9,  30;  1858,  con- 
fer., Apr.  14;  1859,  Mar.  9,  Apr.  13,  Oct  12,  Dec  28;  disc,  1858,  Jan.  27, 
Feb.  17,  Apr.  14,  July  14,  28;  1859,  May  25,  June  1,  8,  15,  July  6,  Aug.  10, 

17,  Nov.  16,  23,  30;  1860,  remarks,  Brigham,  Mar.  14,  Apr.  4,  25,  May  2,  16, 
30,  June  6,  27,  July  18,  25,  Aug.  1,  8,  15,  22,  29,  Sept  5;  1864,  June  15; 

1865,  Jan.  4;  1866,  Mar.  15;  1867,  Feb.  3;  1868,  Jan.  15;  1869,  Jan.  20,  Feb. 
2,  Dec.  10;  1870,  Mar.  30;  1871,  Apr.  19;  1879,  Feb.  12;  confer.,  1800,  Feb.  8, 
Apr.  11,  Oct  10;  1861,  Apr.  10,  Oct  23;  1862,  Apr.  9,  16.  29,  Oct  15;  1863, 
Apr.  15,  22;  1864,  Apr.  13,  May  25,  Oct  12,  Dec  14;  1865,  Apr.  12,  Oct  12; 

1866,  Mar.  8,  Apr.  12,  Oct  10;  1867,  Apr.  10,  Oct  9;  1868,  Apr.  8,  15,  Oct. 
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are  aliens.  I  found  that  I  had  got  out  of  the  United 
States  and  come  to  Utah.  I  have  never  got  over  that 
feeling  yet,  and  I  think  I  will  get  out  of  Utah  and 
back  into  the  United  States  again." 

14;  1869,  Apr.  14»  July  7,  Oct.  13;  1870,  Apr.  13,  May  11»  Oct.  12,  Nov.  2; 

1S71,  Apr.  12,  May  24,  Oct  11;  1872,  Apr.  10,  17,  24,  May  1,  Aug.  28,  Oct. 

9,  16;  1873,  Apr.  9,  16,  May  7,  Aug.  13,  Oct.  8;  1874,  Apr.  8,  May  13,  Oct. 

14;  1875,  Mar.  3,  Apr.  14,  21,  Oct.  13;  1876,  Apr.  12,  Oct.  11;  1877,  May  10, 

June  6,  13,  Oct.  10;  1878,  Mar.  9,  Apr.  10,  Oct.  9,  16;  1879,  Apr.  9,  16;  Oct. 

13;  18S4.  Apr.  7;  high  conncil,  1877,  Oct.  24;  meetingB  of  priesthood,  1877, 

OctL  10,  Dec  5;  1878,  Feb.  6;  1879,  Mar.  12;  epist,  1879,  Apr.  2;  ciders*  disc., 

1S72,  Jan.  24;  1873,  Jan.  22,  Apr.  16;  1874,  Jan.  21,  Apr.  22,  May  6,  27;  1876, 

May  3,  Oct.  11;  1877,  May  16,  23;  1878,  Feb.  13;  hist,  of  Morm.  (from  8i 

lAmss   Wtekly  l/nion),  Dec.  27,  1851;  misceL  (from  8t  Louis  Republican)^ 

S.  F:  HfraM,  Sept.  25,  1851. 

For  acrmoDS  and  discourses,  see  also  MUUmnal  Star,  passim;  address, 
Kimball,  Young*s  Journal  of  Discourses^  ii.  334-7;  sermons,  Ferris,  Utah  aTid 
the  Jformons,  217-32,  302-3;  sermon,  Brighom,  Salem  (Or,)  StcUesman,  Feb. 
5,  1866;  repts  of  confer.,  among  others,  FrwUier  Gwanlicui,  1851,  June  13,  Oct. 
31,  Not.  28;  gen.  epist.,  in  Id.,  Nov.  14;  various  sennons,  Yourig*s  Jour. 
^  JJisc.,  ii.  passim;  disc.,  Pratt,   Ward's  Husband  in  Utah,  79-103;  ser- 
moDs,  Brigham,  Sac.  Union,  1855,  Oct.  25,  Doc.  13;  1857,  June  10;  sermons 
by  Brigham  and  Kimball,  ei  al,  8,  F.  Alta,  1854,  May  16;  1855,  Apr.  6,  May 
1;  1857,  Jan.  12,  Juno  4,  Oct.  14;  S.  F.  Bulletin,  1857,  May  2;  1866,  Apr.  18: 
lecture,  Hyde,  S.  F.  Herald,  1857,  Apr.  14;  rites  and  ceremonies,  Ferris,  Utah 
aad  the  Mormxms,  311-17;  Ounnison*s  yfonnans,  37-8;  Bemy's  Journey  to  O,  S. 
L.  Cktf^  ii  4-82;  Derby,  Overland  BotUe,  30-2;  Bae*s  Westward  by  Kail,  123- 
4;  Beadle's  Life  in  Utah,  255-9;  BusUncf's  Across  America,  lCG-0;  L\ft  among 
the  Mormons,  173-9;  Boiler's  Among  the  Indians,  401-3;  Bowies'  Our  New 
West,  242-7;  Stenhouse,  Tell  It  All,  251,  387-9;  WarfVs  Husband  in  Utah,  204- 
8;  Schiel,  Beifte  durch  Fdsengeb,  103-24;  Smith's  Rise,  Progress,  and  Travels, 
54-5;  Utah  Scraps,  5,  16;  Burton's  City  of  Saints,  365-75.    On  faith  and  doc- 
trines, gee  Smith,  Doe,  and  Cov. ^passim;  S,  F,  OoL  Era,  Dec.  1,  18G7;  Des, 
Sews,  Sept.  14,  1864;  Machau's  The  Morm,,  51-4;  Ferris,  Utah  and  Morm., 
201-16;  Owmison's  Morm,,  39-63;  Frontier  Guardian,  Feb.  20,  1850;  Busch, 
Morm,,  72-105;  De  Rupert's  Col,  and  Morm.,  138-46;  Times  and  Seasons,, 
tL  971;  Tucker's  Morm.,  174-9;  S.  L.  C.  Contributor,  ii.  192-324;  church 
gov.,  Tullidge,  Hist,  S,  L.  City,  57-8;  Todd's  Sunset  Land,  185-93;  S.  L, 
Oirec,  1869,  58;  Head,  in  Overland  Monthly,  v.  275-7;  Utah  Scraps,  8-9; 
Ifad-ay's  Morm.,  298-305;  Ferris,  Utah  and  Morm.,  171-7;  Stantbury's  Ex- 
yar.Brp.,  135-9;  Richards'  Narr.,  MS.,  42;  Smith's  Bine,  Prog.,  etc.,  17- 
\^II'%,  Green's  Morm.,  150-66,  308-19;  Hyde's  Morm,,  IS,  25,  101-2,  188- 
^,  The  Morm.  Proph.,  120-1,  114-19;  Beadle's  Life  in  Utah,  381-9;  Remy's 
Jtmraey  to  O.  8.  L.  City,  iL  229-34;  Young's  W\f'e  No,  19,  bll;  Gunnison's 
Mom.,  23-5,  57-61,  78-9;  Sac,  Union,  June  26,  1857;  theory  of  creation, 
StakoMse'^R.  M.SeUnts,  48^94;  order  of  Eaoch,  /d.,  495-503:  law  of  adoption, 
Id.,  503^;  hook  of  Abraham,  Id,,  607-20;  res.  of  infants,  483-4;  Washington 
hsf.by  prox.,  IcL,  475-82;  Hyde  expelled.  Id,,  640;  negro  Mormons,  S.  F. 
BMn,  Nov,  14,  1884;  pub.  discuss.,  Pratt,  Ser,  of  Famph.,  no.  10,  1-46, 
90k  U,  1-46;  TayUn^s  Oovt  of  God,  passim;  Morm.  pro  and  con,  Chaudless' 
^iittoS.  Lake    15>6i  Ward's  Husband  in  Utah,  140-283;  GnnnUon's  Morm., 
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Thus,  notwithstanding  the  iniquities  of  the  saints,  to^ 
gether  with  their  impudence  and  arrogance,  as  charged 
upon  them  by  their  enemies,  the  impossibility  of  others 
living  with  them  as  members  of  one  community,  of 


Fell.  18,  1869;  8mucher'$  Hi§t.  Morm.,  32^-90;  roung'9  Wife  ITo,  19,  333-40; 
OUhatuien,  i/orm.,  17(V-5;  Jonveaux^  VAmtriqwe^  235-6,  244-8;  Mwchaaf^ 
Tfui  Alarm,,  271-326;  Ferrvt,  Utah  and  Aform,,  171-7;  Youfig^n  Resurrection, 
11;  Smet^s  WeUem  Aii»now,  390-7;  S£  Cong.  Id  Sen.,  H.  £z.  Doc,  19-20; 
Frontier  Guardian,  18o0,  Feb.  6,  20,  Mar.  6,  20,  JuDe  12,  July  10,  Sept.  4, 
Oct  30,  Dec.  25;  1851,  Jan.  8,  Mar.  21,  Apr.  18,  May  10,  30,  June  13,  27, 
July  25,  Aug.  8,  Sept.  6,  Oct  31,  Dec.  12,  26;  1852,  Jan.  9,  23,  Feb.  6,  2D; 
H'afxl's  Utuband  in  Utah,  283-9;  Hyde'e  Jlfom.,  60,  179-81,  306^30;  Bur- 
ton'B  CUifqfSainU,  437-97;  Hickman*s  Dest.  Angel,  10-15. 

In  addition  to  these  anthoritiee,  it  is  safe  to  assert  that  every  gentile  paper 
of  importance  in  the  U.  S.  has  at  some  time  extracted  from  the  Salt  Lake 
papers,  and  commented  freely  thereon.    Daring  the  existence  ci  the  Kamei- 
riue  (lotoa)  Frontier  Guardian,  1849-52,  nearly  every  issue  contained  arti- 
cles explanatory  of  the  dogmas  of  the  church,  a  few  of  which  I  have  referred 
to.    The  Millennial  Star,  althoash  devoted  more  especially  to  misaionary 
effort  abroad,  has  always  copied  freely  from  home  publications.    I  append  a 
few  additional  authorities,  as  follows:  On  religion,  8.  F.  AUa,  Jan.  19,  1800; 
Bulletin,  June  19,  1871;  8,  L,  Rev.,  Sept  22,  1871;  Gaz,  Utah,  1874;  S.  L. 
Trib.,  Jan.  29,  1876,  May  19,  1877;  Juv.  Inet.,  xv.;  doc.,  PraU,  Key  to  Sdtu. 
Tked.,  passim;  Bontcick,  Morm.  and  Silv.  Mines,  34-61;  ^.  L,  TVib,,  Jan.  25, 
1872,  Mar.  28,  1874;  8.  L.  C,  Contributor,  ii.  39,  70,  135;  bible  and  book  of 
Morm.,  8.  L.  Trib,,  May  10,  1874;  rev.,  Eureia  8ent,,  Apr.  16,  1875;  8Uv. 
City  Avalan,,  Mar.  31,  1876;  8.  L.  Trib.,  June  2,  Oct  20, 1877;  Sept.  24,  Oct 
26, 1879;  8ilv.  Re^ Miner,  June  1 1, 1879;  8tenhou8e,  EnglishwomoHtn  Utah,  34, 
74;  S.  F  Stock  Rept,  Jan.  1,  1880;  church,  8ae.  Union,  Feb.  4,  Sept  1,  1800; 
8.  F,  Bulletin,  Dec  22,  1868,  Oct  10,  1870;  Chronicle,  Oct  7,  1883;  priest- 
hood. Sac,  Union,  Oct  20,  1860;  8.  L,  Trib,,  in  Unionville  8ilv.  State,  Mar. 
23,  1872;  Eureka  Sent,,  Apr.  15,  1873;  8,  F.  AUa,  Apr.  14,  1873;  6.  L,  Trib., 
July  4,  1874,  July  10,  1875;  Oo'd  HiU  News,  Dec.  14,  1875;  SmUh's  Myetery 
and  Crime,  16-23,  27-30;  Circulare  qf  first  Presid.,  1877;  Pratt's  prophecy, 
Austin,  Reese  Riv,  Bev,,  Apr.  23,  1880;  worship  ajid  preachers,  Burton,  City 
qf  Saints,  316;  sermons,  Young,  1860;  Burton,  City  qf  saints,  320;  Sac  Union, 
May  30,  Oct  9;  Morm.  Expos,,  i  no.  1;  8,  F.  Call,  May  11,  1865;  Bulletin, 
Oct  17,  1867;  Alta,  July  19,  1869;  8.  L,  Rev.,  Dec.  7,  1871;  Bubner's  Round 
the  World,  109;  The  Rfreurr,,  S.  L.  City,  1875;  PreseoU  Miner,  Aug.  17. 1877; 
by  elders,  8,  L.  Tel.,  June  15,  1869;  Corinne  Beptr,  in  Elko  Indpi,  Aug.  21, 
1869;  Greenwood's  New  L\fe,  144-7;  Taylor*s  Summer  Savory,  21-^5;  S.  L, 
Herald,  1878,  Sept  2,  17,  24,  Oct  1,  22,  29,  Nov.  5,  12,  19;  MarthaL'B 
Through  Amer. ,  198-205;  Silver  Reef  Min.,  June  18, 1879;  character  of,  Salads 
Amer,  Revis.,  296;  Richardson's  Beyond  Aiiss.,  356-7;  Sac.  Union,  Feb.  28, 
1861;  relig.  freedom,  Cannon,  Rev,  qfDeds,  qfSupm,  Ct;  confer.,  8,  F,  AUa^ 
1869,  Oct  9;  1872,  Apr.  29;  BuOeUn,  1870,  Apr.  12;  1871,  Oct  6,  7;  1S72, 
Apr.  9,  29;  1873,  Apr.  7,  9;  1874,  Oct  7;  1876,  Nov.  3;  1877,  Apr.  11,  Oct  8; 
1879,  Apr.  9;  1883,  Oct  6,  15;  CaU,  1864,  Apr.  7;  1871,  Apr.  11;  1872,  Apr. 
9;  1873,  Apr.  7;  Chronicle,  1883,  Oct  6;  Post,  1875,  Apr.  12;  1877,  Apr.  6; 
Times,  1868,  Apr.  2\\Sac.  Union,  1860,  Oct  20;  Carson  Union,  Apr.  12, 1873; 
Jackson  (Amador)  Ledger,  Dec.  29,  1877;  8.  L.  Herald,  1878,  Oct  8;  1879, 
Apr.  9,  12,  22,  May  20,  June  10,  24,  Oct  7;  1880,  Jan.  6;  Telegraph,  1869, 
Apr.  6,  7,  8,  9;  1870,  May  7,  8,  9;  Tribune,  1873,  May  10;  1874,  Apr.  4;  1875, 
Apr.  17,  Aug.  6,  Oct  9,  10,  12;  1876,  Apr.  8-15,  Oct  7;  1877»  May  19,  26, 
Oct  13;  1878,  Apr.  13,  July  13,  Oct  12;  1879,  Apr.  5,  8,  Oct  7;  1880,  Apr. 
10,  Sept  23;  Townsend's  Morm.  Trials,  44;  Beadle^s  Life  m  Utah,  278-89; 
Bf^inson's  Sinners  and  Saints;  bishops,  Des.  News,  Kov.  29,  1851;  book  of 
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cme  commonwealth,  is  the  real  diflSculty — not  their 
religion,  their  so-called  blasphemies,  their  pretended 
revelations  and  miracles,  their  opposition  bible,  their 
]atter*day  dispensations,  and  the  rest;  nor  yet  their 
crimes  and  misdemeanors,  their  robberies  and  mur- 
ders; nor  even  yet  their  secret  ceremonies^  their  en- 
dowments, Danite  bands,  blood  atonement,  and  the 
rest.     The  copy  or  counterpart  of  very  many  of  these, 
in  greater  or  smaller  degree,  is,  or  has  been,  practised 
by  the  gentiles;  or  if  not,  few  care  enoujgh  for  any  of 
them  to  go  to  war  on  their  account.     The  trouble  is 
tbis,  and  this  will  continue  to  be  the  trouble,  in  Utah 
or  elsewhere  in  the  United  States,  and  that  whether 
polygamy  stands  or  falls — the  saints  are  too  exclusive. 
industrially  and  politically,  for  their  neighbors. 

The  theory  of  government  of  this  republic  is  nu- 
merical equality,  each  man  and  each  hundred  men 
being  equal  to  every  other  man  or  every  other  hundred 
men  as  industrial  and  political  factors.  In  this  case, 
however,  it  is  not  so,  and  it  never  can  be  so.  Spirit- 
ual manifestations  and  spiritual  wives  have  nothing 
to  do  with  it.  A  hundred  or  a  thousand  Mormons 
are  a  unit,  socially,  politically,  and  commercially,  in  a 
community  organized  theoretically  upon  the  basis  of 
only  one  man  to  the  unit.  And  until  the  principles 
of  the  United  States  republic  are  remodelled.  Mor- 
mons and  gentiles  cannot  live  together  in  peace  and 
amity.     It  is  folly  for  gentiles  to  enter  a  Mormon 
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community  and  think  to  rule,  or  to  have  any  part  in 
the  government  as  at  present  existing,  and  following 
the  line  of  law  and  order.  This  is  why  the  people  of 
Missouri  and  Illinois  drove  them  out — not  because  of 
their  religion  or  immorality,  for  their  religion  was 
nothing  to  the  gentiles,  and  their  morals  were  as  good 
or  better  than  those  of  their  neighbors.  It  may  as 
well  be  understood  and  agreed  upon  that,  in  the 
United  States  or  out  of  the  United  States,  the  Mor- 
mons are,  and  ever  will  be,  a  people  self-contained  and 
apart. 

Thus  the  matter  continues  to  be  discussed  by  the 
world  at  large,  as  a  question  of  theology  or  morality, 
and  not  of  active  political  and  judicial  control,  or  of 
the  domination  of  a  politico-religious  organization, 
with  aspirations  and  purposes  diverse  from  those  of 
the  American  people  generally. 

The  theory  and  assumption  of  the  Mormon  church 
as  a  politico-religious  organization  is  that  the  church 
is  a  government  of  God,  and  not  responsible  to  any 
other  government  on  earth  conflicting  with  it,  if  not 
indeed  bound  from  necessity  to  overturn  and  supplant 
all  civil  governments.  This  assumption  lies  at  the  very 
foundation  of  the  Mormon  creed;  and  from  this  point, 
in  practical  operation  as  well  as  in  theory,  there  is  a 
divergence  between  that  organization  and  the  United 
States  government.  Grant  that  any  man  believes 
what  the  Mormons  believe,  say  their  enemies,  and 
where  will  his  allegiance  rest- — with  the  government  of 
the  United  States,  or  with  this  politico-religious  or- 
ganization which  ought  to  and  will,  as  they  imagine, 
supplant  all  other  governments?  Many  of  them  are 
alien  born,  and,  from  the  treatment  they  receive  on 
their  arrival,  learn  to  distrust  the  government  of  the 
United  States,  and  to  cling  all  the  closer  to  the  insti- 
tutions of  their  sect. 

;  "  It  is  not  consistent  that  the  people  of  God,"  says 
Orson  Pratt,  "should  organize  or  be  subject  to  man- 
made  governments.     If  it  were  so,  they  could  never 
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be  perfected.  There  can  be  but  one  perfect  govem- 
ment — ^that  organized  by  God,  a  government  by  apos- 
tles, prophets,  priests,  teachers,  and  evangelists;  the 
order  of  the  original  church  of  all  churches  acknowl- 
edged by  God." 

Xl/in  this  uarratiT,  we  ^  plainly,  sod  re- 
marked  upon  it  as  we  proceeded,  that  it  has  been 
chiefly  the  political  character  and  aspirations  of  the 
church  that  have  brought  it  into  aU  its  difficulties 
everywhere — ^in  Ohio,  in  Missouri,  in  Illinois.  And 
its  thirty  years  of  isolation  and  independence  in 
Utah,  during  which  time  it  came  in  contact  with 
the  American  people  or  with  the  government  only 
in  a  limited  degree,  intensified  its  desire  for  con- 
trol. The  only  way  the  Mormons  can  live  in  peace 
with  gentile  neighbors  is  for  them  to  follow  the  ex- 
ample of  their  brethren,  the  Josephites — Cleave  politics 
and  goveminent  out  of  their  ethics,  and  not  combine 
for  the  purpose  of  controlling  counties,  states,  or  ter- 
ritories. Sut  this  strikes  at  the  very  root  of  their 
religion,  which  has  already  given  them  for  an  inher- 
itance aU  counties  and  countries  and  peoples  through- 
oat  the  world,  as  they  modestly  claim. 

There  is  here  much  more  than  the  religious  unity 
of  ancient  Israel.  As  a  cooperative  association,  Mor- 
monism  has  not  its  equal  in  the  history  of  the  world. 
In  every  conceivable  relation,  position,  interest,  and 
idea;  in  every  sentiment  of  hope  and  fear,  of  joy  and 
sorrow — ^there  is  mutual  assistance  and  sympathy.  It 
enters  into  all  affairs,  whether  for  time  or  eternity; 
there  is  an  absolute  unity  in  religion,  government,  and 
society,  and  to  the  fullest  extent  short  of  communism, 
nintual  assistance  in  agriculture,  commerce,  and  manu- 
fectures.  If  a  foreign  convert  wishes  to  come  to  Amer- 
ica, he  is  helped  hither;  if  he  wants  land,  farming  imple- 
i&ents,  seed,  stock,  he  is  helped  to  them ;  trade  and  man- 
ufactures are  largely  cooperative.  And  this  bond  of 
strength,  whether  it  be  called  the  holiness  of  saints  or 
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the  biffotry  of  fanatics,  causes  them  to  be  feared  and 
hated  by  their  neighbors. 

Polygamy,  as  a  tenet  of  the  Mormon  church,  is 
based  upon  scripture  example,  and  if  this  is  unlaw- 
ful, it  says,  all  is  unlawful.  Marriage  is  ordained  of 
God,  and  essential  to  salvation.  Christian  sects 
hold  up  the  patriarchs  as  examples  in  their  sacred 
instruction,  and  yet  condemn  in  these  personage  a 
practice  which  Christ  nowhere  condemns.  While 
in  polygamy,  God  blessed  them  and  their  polyga- 
mous seed,  saying  never  a  word  about  their  plural 
wives.  Polygamy  was  common  in  Asia  at  the  time 
of  the  apostles;  yet  none  of  them  preached  against 
it,  nor  does  John  the  revelator  mention  it,  writing 
to  the  seven  churches.  In  the  days  of  Justin  Martyr, 
the  Jews  practised  polygamy.  It  is  true  that  tiie 
emperor  Theodosius,  about  a.  d.  393,  promulgated  a 
law  against  poljrgamy,  but  it  was  repealed  sixty  years 
after  by  Valentinian.  Nevertheless,  as  the  civilized 
world,  particularly  Christian  sects,  regarded  the  prac- 
tice with  abhorrence,  the  prophet  Joseph  inquired  of 
the  Lord  as  to  what  he  should  do.  And  the  Liord 
answered,  commanding  him  to  restore  all  things,  the 
practice  of  polygamy  amon^  the  rest.  The  revelation 
on  this  subject  is  given  entire  in  note  19  of  this  chap- 
ter. The  inferior  order  of  wifehood,  known  in  the 
sacred  scriptures  as  concubinage,  is  not  recognized  in 
the  Mormon  church.  By  the  marriage  covenant,  all 
are  made  wives,  and  all  children  are  legitimate. 

Celestial  marriage  and  the  plural-wife  system^  as 
incorporated  parts  of  the  Mormon  religion,  are  essen- 
tial to  the  fulness  of  exaltation  in  the  eternal  world. 
The  space  around  us,  it  declares,  is  inhabited  by  spirits, 
thousands  of  years  old,  awaiting  tabernacles  in  the 
flesh,  which  can  be  legitimately  furnished  them  only 
by  marriage  and  procreation;  and  bodies  cannot  be 
obtained  for  these  spirits  fast  enough  unless  men  have 
more  wives  than  one.     It  is  the  wfll  and  glory  of  Grod 
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that  these  spirits  have  bodies  as  speedily  as  possible, 
that  they  become  saints  on  earth  and  in  his  kingdom^ 
those  who  keep  this  oommandment  thus  to  multiply 
being  as  gods;  otherwise  these  spirits  will  take  refuge 
in  the  bodies  of  unbelievers,  and  so  sink  to  perdition. 

But  civilization  has  pronounced  polygamy  a  curse 
and  a  crime,  a  retrogression,  an  offence  against  society 
and  against  morality,  a  beastly  abominaSon,  immoral, 
incestuous,  degrading,  a  relic  of  barbarism,  a  sin,  a 
shame,  a  vice,  and  as  such  has  discarded  it  and  passed 
laws  against  it.  And  the  issue  between  polygamy  and 
monogamy  is  one  purely  for  civilization  to  determine ; 
Christianity  has  not  a  foot  of  ground  to  stand  upon 
in  the  matter. 

Culture  cares  nothing  for  religion ;  it  is  what  a  man 
does,  not  what  he  believes,  that  affects  process.  It 
will  not  do  to  break  the  law  in  the  name  of  religion. 
Suppose  a  man's  religion  authorizes  him  to  commit 
mnrder:  does  that  make  it  right?  Civilization  seeks 
the  highest  morality;  and  the  highest  morality,  it  says, 
is  not  that  of  the  bible,  of  the  book  of  Mormon,  or  of 
any  other  so-called  holy  book.  The  highest  morsJity  is 
based  on  nature,  and  by  a  study  of  nature's  laws  men 
may  find  it.  Long  before  Christ,  civilization  awoke 
to  the  evils  of  this  custom,  which  is  not  in  accord 
with  its  morality.  The  religious  reformer,  Buddha, 
who  died  470  years  before  Christ  was  born,  and* 
whose  followers  now  number  about  one  third  qf 
the  whole  human  race,  preached  against  polygamy. 
When  Greece  and  Rome  were  the  foremost  nations 
of  the  world,  they  did  not  practise  polygamy,  nor  has 
ever  the  highest  civilization  entertained  it.  JPolygamy 
is  to  monogamy  as  Greece  to  China,  or  as  England  to 
India. 

AU  very  religious  people,  as  well  as  science  fanat- 
ics, are  partially  insane.  This  insanity  may  be  pas- 
me  and  harmless,  or  aggressive  and  hurtful.  We 
have  innumerable  instances  of  both  kinds  in  the  his- 
tory of  the  Christian  church.     But   as  the  world 
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progresses,  religion  becomes  less  dogmatic^  and  the 
insanity  assumes  more  and  more  the  milder  form. 
Thus  it  is  with  the  Mormons  as  with  others;  they 
would  not  feel  justified  in  doing  now  some  things 
which  were  done  by  their  predecessors,  any  more 
than  gentile  Cliristians  would  wish  to  bum  here- 
tics, or  slaughter  millions  in  the  name  of  the  re- 
deemer; or  any  more  than  they  would  accept  Joseph 
Smith  as  a  prophet  from  God,  or  believe  in  his  mctid 
book  of  Mormon,  or  his  pretended  revelations. 

But  admitting  man's  obligation  to  follow  the  pre- 
cepts and  example  of  the  bible,  which,  if  done  literally, 
would  lead  him  into  all  manner  of  contrarieties  and 
absurdities,  even  as  it  does  the  Mormons  to-day,  the 
scriptural  argument  in  support  of  polygamy  does  not 
go  for  much.  Among  the  half-savage  Israelites  the 
custom  obtained,  but  as  they  grew  more  civiUzed,  it 
died  out.  The  first  apostles  had  none  of  them  two 
wives,  and  St  Paul  maintained  that  it  was  best  not 
to  have  any;  the  spirit  of  the  new  testament  is  all 
against  plurality  of  wives,  and,  though  it  nowhere  iu 
so  many  words  condemns  the  system,  the  books  of 
Mormon  and  doctrine  and  covenants  do. 

Thus  we  see  that  holy  books  are  contradictory  and 
unreliable,  not  being  consistent  in  themselves,  or  pro- 
ducing consistent  followers.  Codes  of  morality  de- 
pending on  the  divine  will  are  without  foundation:  are, 
indeed,  not  codes  of  morality,  which  to  be  genuine 
must  be  based  on  nature  as  the  law-giver  and  punisher; 
for  otherwise  all  men  to  whom  the  will  of  God  has  not 
been  revealed,  or  who  do  not  believe  in  any  god  or 
revelation,  would  be  without  any  knowledge  of  right 
and  wrong,  or  any  standard  of  morality. 

Innate  perceptions,  supernatural  intuitions,  or  a  con- 
science divinely  given,  instead  of  one  evolved  from  the 
ever-increasing  accumulation  of  human  ezperiences, 
are  not  safe  guides  to  right  conduct,  as  the  doctrines 
and  doings  of  the  Mormons  clearly  show.  By  the  re- 
sult of  an  act,  not  by  supernatural  revelation,  we  know 
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whether  it  is  good  or  bad;  and  here,  the  result  belog 
bad,  the  act  is  wrong,  immoral. 

The  result  is  bad  because  by  reason  of  the  act  civ- 
ilization takes  a  step  backward,  woman  is  d^raded, 
and  the  progress  of  the  race  hampered.  The  mono- 
gamic  is  the  highest  type  of  family,  and  the  highest 
type  of  society,  yet  evolved.  Polygamy  is  better  than 
promiscuity  or  polyandry,  but  it  is  not  equal  to  mo- 
nogamy. Polygamy  springs  from  the  desire  to  extend 
the  sexual  gratification  at  the  expense  of  the  better 
sense  of  the  better  part  of  the  world's  inhabitants. 
It  is  but  a  few  removes  from  the  old  way  among  sav- 
ages, where  women  were  property,  and  bought  by  hus- 
bands to  be  used  as  slaves.  To  monogamy  is  due  the 
fbllest  development  of  the  emotions,  of  the  higher 
sentiments,  motherly  tenderness,  fatherly  care,  and 
the  dutiful  respect  and  obedience  on  the  part  of  chil. 
dren.  It  is  here  that  the  passion  of  lovo  assumes  its 
most  refined  form ;  it  is  here  that  we  find  in  family, 
social,  and  political  relations,  the  greatest  good  to  the 
greatest  number. 

For  if  we  degrade  woman,  we  degrade  her  children, 
her  husband,  and  the  whole  community.  Through- 
out all  ages  the  position  of  woman  has  fixed  the  ad- 
vancement of  the  nation  in  the  scale  of  refinement  and 
intelligence.  Polygamy  makes  of  woman,  not  the 
equal  and  companion  of  man,  but  his  subordinate,  if 
not  indeed  his  serf  or  slave.  The  charm  of  her  in- 
fluence is  gone ;  the  family  circle  becomes  incongruous 
and  less  cohesive;  and  there  is  an  absence  of  those 
firm  relations,  filial  and  paternal,  which,  continued 
through  successive  generations,  engender  the  highest 
type  of  society  yet  known.  Make  of  American  wo- 
men Circassian  slaves,  and  you  will  make  of  American 
men  Turks. 

The  nations  having  the  highest  and  best  literature, 
laws,  commerce,  and  religion,  the  nations  that  are 
enlightening  the  world  with  their  books,  telegraphs, 
steamboats,  and  railroads,  are  monogamic.    Polygamy 
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encourages,  if  it  does  not  necessitate,  a  domestic  des- 
potism, which,  united  with  a  religious  and  political 
despotism,  constitutes  one  of  the  worst  possible  of 
social  evils.  It  adds  to  the  Mormons  numbers  and 
strength,  banding  them  in  a  peculiar  brotherhood, 
politically  and  socially. 

The  system  is  not  an  equitable  one.  There  are  bom 
a  tolerably  even  number  of  males  and  females,  so  that 
under  this  arrangement,  where  one  man  had  a  dozen 
wives,  a  dozen  or  so  men  would  have  none.  Then, 
as  to  the  relationships  of  the  individual  members,  in- 
justice is  wrought,  some  of  them  being  but  little  bet- 
ter than  those  existing  among  animals.  There  is  an 
instinct  in  every  woman  which  tells  her  that  to  be 
second  or  third  is  to  be  no  wife  at  all.  Neglect  most 
exist.  One  man  cannot  properly  care  for  so  many 
women  and  children.  Even  if  he  is  wealthy,  he  has 
not  the  time.  Differences  of  origin  and  interests 
breed  jealousies,  foster  selfishness,  and  are  injurious 
to  character.  Then,  when  the  reproductive  age  has 
passed,  there  is  nothing  left  for  the  wife  but  a  lonely 
and  miserable  old  age. 

Further  than  this,  if  reproduction  be  the  chief  in- 
centive to  the  plural- wife  system  among  the  Mormons, 
and  if  it  be  true,  as  is  often  asserted,  that  as  a  rule 
the  sexes  are  born  numerically  equal,  then  the  system 
will  in  the  end  defeat  its  own  object,  for  more  chil- 
dren will  be  bom  and  cared  for  where  there  is  one 
man  for  every  woman  than  where  some  women  have 
to  go  without  a  husband,  or  with  a  fraction  of 
one.  It  might  pertinently  be  asked,  in  this  connec- 
tion, what  is  the  benefit  in  multiplying  the  popula- 
tion? Are  there  not  enough  people  wready  in  the 
world?  and  is  it  not  better  to  improve  the  stock  than 
unduly  to  multiply  it?  This  prevention  is  practised 
often  for  improper  motives  and  by  injurious  methods; 
but  millions  do  it  because  they  think  they  cannot 
afford  to  raise  children,  and  have  no  right  to  bring 
them  into  existence. 
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Trae,  the  evils  of  the  practice  are  not  so  great  under 
a  theocratic  and  patriarchal  system  like  that  of  the 
Mormons,  as  it  would  be  if  allowed  to  run  riot  round 
the  world,  giving  Ubertines  the  widest  opportunity  to 
deceive  and  then  desert  women;  in  which  case  there 
would  be  no  need  of  prostitution  to  satisfy  men's  pas- 
sions, as  the  great  barriers  between  the  virtuous  and 
the  lewd  would  be  for  the  most  part  broken  down. 
Among  the  Mormons,  this  is  prevented  by  strong  re- 
ligious feeling,  and  by  the  patriarchal  influence  of  the 
leaders.  But  the  majority  of  mankind  in  the  great 
outside  world  are  not  controlled  by  religion  or  reason 
-they  simply  drift. 

Whether  for  this  reason  or  some  other  reason,  Mor- 
mons are  not  loyal  to  the  g^overnment,  and  the  issue 
is  between  polygamic  theocracy  and  American  repub- 
licanism.  Nor  are  the  fears  of  the  friends  of  the  lat- 
ter wholly  groundless;  for,  as  one  writer  said  of  it, 
"the  Mormon  church  is  one  of  the  best  organized 
systems  in  the  world.  The  cunning  of  the  devil  and 
the  sophistry  of  error  are  so  mingled  with  truth  as  to 
make  it  one  of  the  most  powerful  agencies  to  delude 
the  ignorant."  The  truth  is,  the  theocratic  organiza- 
tion has  already  become  absolute.  Opposition  stimu- 
lates propagandism,  and  persecution  brings  only  de- 
fiance of  federal  authority  and  the  moral  sense  of  the 
nation.  Legislation  is  defeated  at  every  turn.  The 
history  of  Utah  is  the  history  of  the  Mormon  priest- 
hood in  its  attempt  to  subordinate  the  state  to  the 
church,  and  make  the  authority  of  the  priesthood  su- 
perior to  that  of  the.  United  States  government. 

So  says  civilization. 

In  answer,  polygamy  reiterates  scriptural  example 
and  divine  command,  and  repudiates  civilization 
wherever  it  interferes  with  religion.  Culture  and 
progress,  which  set  at  defiance  Gk)d's  law,  are  of  the 
deviL  There  is  no  retrogression  in  keeping  the  com- 
mands of  the  most  high.     God  blessed  Abraham,  and 
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David,  and  Solomon;  polygamy  is  no  corse.  And 
that  cannot  be  a  sin  which  Uod  commands;  that  can- 
not be  a  vice  which  has  for  its  accomplishment  only 
the  highest  and  holiest  purposes  of  the  almighty; 
that  cannot  be  against  morality  which  is  practised  only 
by  the  righteous,  and  for  the  pure  and  eternal  welfare 
of  the  human  race." 

^For  a  time,  in  so  far  as  possible,  the  piactioe  of  polyoamy  in  niinoia  and 
Utah  was  kept  secret  bv  the  missionarieB  in  England  ana  in  Europe.  Says 
Parley  P.  Pratt  in  Manchester,  and  in  the  MiUennial  Star  of  184$  <  Snch  a 
doctrine  is  not  held,  known,  or  practised  as  a  principle  of  the  Latter-din^ 
saints;'  end  John  Taylor  at  tibe  Boalogne  disfinssion,  in  Frsnoe,  in  July  1850^ 
says,  *  We  are  accused  here  of  polyeamy  and  actions  the  most  indelicate,  ob- 
scene, and  disgusting,  sudi  as  none  out  a  corrupt  heart  could  have  conceived. 
These  things  are  too  outrageous  to  be  believed. 

On  the  morning  of  Aug.  29,  1852,  before  a  special  conference  in  aession  a4 
S.  L.  City,  Orson  Pratt  preached  on  the  subject  of  marriage,  in  which  dis- 
course he  stated,  '  It  is  well  known,  however,  to  the  congregation  before  ms^ 
that  the  latter-day  saints  have  embraced  the  doctrine  of  a  plurality  of  wives 
as  part  of  their  religious  faith.'  In  the  evening,  whilst  the  sacrament  was 
being  passed,  Brigham  addressed  the  audience,  saying  in  the  course  of  his  re- 
marks, '  Though  ihat  doctrine  [polygamy]  has  not  been  preached  by  the  elders, 
this  people  have  believed  in  it  for  many  years.'  At  tne  dose  oi  Brig^iam's 
address,  the  revelation  of  July  12,  1843,  was  read  by  Elder  Thomas  Bullock. 
The  proceedings  of  this  conference  were  published  in  full  in  an  8vo  pamphlet 
of  48  paffes,  issued  as  an  extra  by  the  Deseret  NetDSt  on  Sept.  14,  1852,  when 
the  revelation  first  saw  the  light.  It  next  appeared  in  the  MiUennial  Star, 
and  may  now  be  found  in  the  book  of  Doctrine  and  Covenants.  Herewith  I 
give  the  revelation  entire. 

Revelation  given  to  Joseph  Smith,  at  Nauvoo,  July  12,  1843:  '  Verily, 
thus  saith  the  Lord  imto  you,  my  servant  Joseph,  that  inasmuch  as  you  have 
inquired  of  my  hand  to  know  and  understand  wherein  I,  the  Lord,  justified 
my  servants  Abraham,  Isaac,  and  Jacob,  as  also  Moses,  David,  and  Solo- 
mon, my  servants,  as  touching  the  principle  and  doctrine  of  their  having  manv 
wives  and  concubines:  behold,  and  lo!  I  am  the  Lord  thy  God,  and  will 
answer  thee  as  touching  this  matter;  therefore,  prepare  thy  heart  to  receive 
and  obey  the  instructions  which  I  am  about  to  give  unto  you;  for  all  those 
who  have  this  law  revealed  unto  them  must  obey  the  same;  for  behold  1  I  re- 
veal unto  you  a  new  and  an  everlasting  covenant,  and  if  ye  abide  not  that 
covenant,  then  are  ye  damned;  for  no  one  can  reject  this  covenant  and  be 
permitted  to  enter  into  my  glory;  for  all  who  wul  have  a  blessing  at  my 
hands  shall  abide  the  law  which  was  appointed  for  that  blessing,  and  the  con- 
ditions thereof,  as  were  instituted  from  before  the  foundations  of  the  world; 
and  as  pertaining  to  the  new  and  everlasting  covenant,  it  was  instituted  for 
the  fulness  of  my  glory;  and  he  that  receiveth  a  fulness  thereof  must  and 
shall  abide  the  law,  or  he  shall  be  damned,  saith  the  Lord  God.  And  verily  I 
say  unto  you,  that  the  conditions  of  this  law  are  these:  All  covenante,  coo- 
tracts,  bonds,  obligations,  oaths,  vows,  performances,  connections,  associa- 
tions, or  expectations  that  are  not  made  and  entered  into  and  sealed  by  the 
holy  spirit  of  promise,  of  him  who  is  anointed,  both  as  well  for  time  and  for  all 
eternity,  and  that,  too,  most  holy,  by  revelation  and  commandment,  throash 
the  medium  of  mine  anointed,  whom  I  have  appointed  on  the  earth  to  h<3d 
this  power  (and  I  have  appointed  unto  my  servant  Joseph  to  hold  this  power 
in  the  last  days,  and  there  is  never  but  one  on  the  earth  at  a  time  on  whom 
this  power  and  the  keys  of  this  priesthood  are  conferred),  are  of  no  efficacy, 
virtue,  or  force  in  and  after  the  resurrection  from  the  dead:  for  all  contracts 
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Whatever  may  be  the  blessings  attending  civiliza- 
tion, they  are  insignificant  as  compared  with  the  bless- 
ings of  religion^  a  life  of  faith  and  holiness,  and  the 
pure  worship  of  Grod.  Civilization  with  its  one-wife 
or  no- wife  system  breeds  licentiousness,  fosters  pros- 

that  are  not  made  unto  this  end  have  an  end  when  men  are  dead.  Behold 
nnne  booae  is  a  hooae  of  order,  aaith  the  Lord  God,  and  not  a  honae  of  oonfa- 
•ioL  WiU  I  accept  an  offering,  aaith  the  Lord,  tliat  is  not  made  in  my  name  ? 
Or  will  I  receive  at  yonr  lumda  that  which  I  have  not  appointed  ?  And  will  I 
tppoint  onto  yoo,  saitb  the  Lord,  except  it  be  by  law,  even  aa  I  and  mv 
uUier  ordained  onto  you,  before  the  world  was  ?  I  am  the  Lord  thy  Qod, 
ud  I  give  nnto  jon  this  oommandment  that  no  man  shall  come  unto  the  fa- 
ther but  by  me,  or  by  my  ivord,  which  ia  my  law,  aaith  the  Lord;  and  every- 
thing that  is  in  the  "world,  whether  it  be  ordained  of  men,  by  thrones,  or 
prindpalitiee,  or  powers,  or  things  of  name,  whatsoever  they  may  be  that  are 
not  by  me,  or  by  my  -vrord,  aaith  the  Lord,  ahall  be  thrown  down,  and  ahall 
not  remain  after  nien  bto  dead,  neither  in  nor  after  the  resurrection,  saith  the 
Lord  your  God;  for  -whateoever  things  remain  are  by  roe,  and  whatsoever 
tilings  are  not  by  me  shall  be  shaken  and  deatroyed.  Therefore,  if  a  man 
marry  him  a  wife  in  the  "world,  and  he  marry  her  not  bv  me,  nor  l^  my  word, 
aad  he  covenant  with  her  ao  long  aa  he  is  in  the  world,  and  she  with  him, 
their  covenant  and  marriage  are  not  of  force  when  they  are  dead,  and  when 
they  are  ont  of  the  -world;  therefore,  they  ar^  not  boond  by  any  law  when 
they  are  oat  of  the  world;  therefore,  when  they  are  oat  of  the  world,  they 


img  and  an  eternal  weignt  of  glory;  for  these  an- 
gels did  not  abide  niy  law,  tnerefore  they  cannot  be  emarged,  but  remain 
leparately  and  tawiy,  -without  exaltation,  in  their  saved  condition  to  all 
eternity,  and  from  Eencef orth  are  not  gods,  bat  are  angels  of  God  forever  and 
ever.  And  again,  verily  I  say  onto  yon,  if  a  man  many  a  wife,  and  make  a 
eovenant  with  her  for  tune  and  for  all  eternity,  if  that  covenant  ia  not  by  me 
or  by  my  word,  which  is  my  law,  and  is  not  s^ed  by  the  holy  spirit  of  prom- 
ise, through  him  whom  I  have  anointed  and  appointed  onto  tnis  power,  then 
it  is  not  valid,  neither  of  force  when  they  are  oat  of  the  world,  becaase  they 
are  not  joined  by  me,  aaith  theLord^  neither  by  my  word;  when  they  are  out 
of  the  world,  it  can  not  be  received  there  becaase  the  angels  and  the  gods  are 
appolntad  there,  by  whom  they  cannot  pasa;  they  cannot,  therefore,  inherit 
my  glory,  for  my  honae  ia  a  houee  of  order,  aaith  the  Lord  God.  And  again, 
veri^I  Bay  nnto  yoa,  if  a  man  marry  a  wife  by  my  word,  which  is  my  law, 
and  by  the  new  and  everlasting  covenant,  and  it  is  sealed  nnto  them  b^  the 
hofy  spirit  of  promise,  by  him  who  is  anointed,  onto  whom  I  have  appomted 
tfak  power  ^w*^  the  keys  of  this  priesthood,  and  it  ahall  be  said  onto  them, 
Te  suill  oome  forth  in  the  first  resarrection;  and  if  it  be  after  the  first  resar- 
leetion,  in  the  next  resurrection;  and  shall  inherit  thrones,  kingdoms,  prin- 
apaiffi^^  and  powers,  dominions,  all  heights  and  depths;  then  shall  it  be 
written  in  the  I^unh's  book  of  life,  that  he  shall  conmdt  no  morder  whereby 
to  shed  imiooent  blood,  and  if  he  abide  in  my  covenant,  and  commit  no  mar- 
der  whereby  to  abed  innocent  blood,  it  shall  be  done  nnto  them  in  all  things 
whatsoever  my  servant  hath  pat  nponthem,  in  time  and  through  all  eternity; 
aad  ^^n  be  of  fall  force  -when  they  are  oat  of  the  world,  and  they  shall  pass 
by  the  •y*g^^»  and  the  gods  which  are  set  there,  to  their  exaltation  and  glory  in 
tSi  Awiga,  aa  hath  been  sealed  npon  their  heads,  which  glory  shall  be  a  fidness 
sad  a  continnatioD  of  the  seeds  forever  and  ever.  Then  shall  they  be  gods, 
becaoae  they  have  no  end^  therefore  shall  they  be  from  everlasting  to  ever- 
lasting becaase  they  continue;  then  shall  they  oe  above  all,  becaase  all  things 
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titotioDy  and  brings  mach  misery  on  the  human  race 
in  this  world,  not  to  mention  the  world  to  come. 
The  laws  of  God  we  know;  dvilization's  laws  we 
know  not.     Civilization  has  little  to  boast  of  in  the 

are  tabjeotnnto  them.  Thenahall  they  be^pida,  baoMuw  they  have  lU  pow«, 
end  the  angeli  are  sabjeot  onto  them. 

*  Verily,  verily,  I  say  onto  yon,  except  ye  ahide  my  law  ve  cannot  attHB 
tothia^lory;  for  atraightia  the  ntB  and  nannw  the wav  that  leadeth  onto  the 
exaltation  and  continnation  of  the  liTCS,  and  few  there  be  that  find  it^  beoun 
▼e  xeoeive  roe  not  in  the  world,  neither  do  ye  know  me.  Bat  if  yeieooifems 
m  tiie  worldy  then  ahall  ye  know  me,  and  shall  receive  yoqjr  exaltatian,  that 
where  I  am  ye  shall  be  also.  This  is  eteinal  lives,  to  knowthe  only  wise  sad 
troe  Qod,  and  Jesas  Christ  whom  he  hath  sent.  I  am  he.  Beoeive  ye, 
therefore,  my  law.  Broad  is  the  gate  and  wide  the  way  that  leadeth  to  tin 
deaths,  and  many  there  are  that  go  in  thereat,  becaoae  they  receive  me  not, 
neither  do  they  abide  in  my  law.  Verily,  verily,  I  ssy  nnto  yon,  if  amin 
marry  a  wife  according  to  my  word,  and  uiey  are  sealed  by  the  hol^f  spizikof 
promise,  according  to  mine  appointmenl^  and  he  or  she  shall  oommit  any  an 
or  transgression  of  the  new  and  everbsthig  covenant  whatever,  and  all  mea- 
ner of  blasphemies,  and  if  they  oommit  no  mnrder  wherein  they  abed  innoomt 
blood,  yet  they  shall  come  forth  in  the  first  reearrection  and  enter  into  their 
exaltation;  but  they  shall  be  de8tat>yed  in  the  flesh,  and  shall  be  deUvered 
unto  the  bafifetings  of  Satan,  unto  the  day  of  redemotion,  saith.  the  Lord  God. 
The  blasphemy  against  the  holy  ghost,  which  shall  not  be  fragiven  in  tiie 
world  nor  oat  of  the  world,  ii  in  uiat  ye  commit  mnrder  wherein  ye  shed  in- 
nocent blood,  and  assent  unto  soy  death,  after  ye  have  received  my  new  and 
everlasting  covenant,  eaith  the  Lord  God;  and  he  that  abideth  not  this  Uw 
can  in  no  wise  enter  into  my  gloiy,  but  shall  be  damned,  saith  the  Lord.  I 
am  the  Lord  thy  God,  and  wul  give  unto  thee  the  law  of  my  holy  priesthood 
as  was  ordained  by  me  and  my  father  before  the  world  was.  Abraham  re- 
ceived all  things  whatsoever  he  received  by  revelation  and  commandment  bv 
my  word,  saith  the  Lord^  and  hath  entered  into  his  exaltation  and  sitteth 
upon  his  throne.  Abraham  received  promises  concerning  his  seed  and  of  the 
fruit  of  his  loins — ^from  whose  loins  ye  are,  viz.,  my  servant  Joeeph— which 
were  to  continue  so  long  as  they  were  in  tiie  world;  and  as  tonching  Abrehsm 
and  his  seed  out  of  the  world,  uiey  should  continue;  both  in  the  world  end 
out  of  the  world  should  they  continue  as  innumerable  as  the  stars,  or  if  ye 
were  to  count  the  sand  upon  the  aeashore,  ye  could  not  number  them.  Tnii 
pronuse  is  vours  also^  because  ye  are  of  Abraham,  and  the  promise  was  made 
onto  Abranam,  and  by  this  law  are  the  oontinuation  of  the  works  of  my 
father,  wherein  he  gloxifieth  himself.  Go  ye,  therefore,  and  do  the  winks  of 
Abraham;  enter  ye  into  my  law,  and  ye  shall  be  saved.  But  if  ye  enter  not 
into  mv  law,  ye  cannot  receive  the  promise  of  my  Father  which  he  msde 
unto  Abraham.  God  commanded  Abraham,  and  Sarah  gave  Hagar  to  Afaia- 
ham  to  wife.  And  why  did  she  do  it?  Becanse  this  was  tiie  law,  and  from 
Hagar  sprang  many  people.  This,  therefore,  was  fnlfiUing,  among  other 
things,  the  promises.  Was  Abraham,  therefore,  under  condemoation?  Ver 
ily  Xsav  nnto  you,  nay;  for  I,  the  Lc^,  ooomianded  it.  Abraham  waa  com- 
mandea  to  offer  his  son  Isaac;  nevertheless  it  was  written  thon  shalt  not 
kill  Abraham,  however,  did  not  refuse,  and  it  was  accounted  nnto  him  for 
righteousness. 

'Abraham  received  concnbmes,  and  they  bare  him  children,  and  it  wsi 
accounted  unto  him  for  righteousness,  becanse  they  were  given  nnto  hhn  and 
he  abode  in  my  law;  as  Isaac  also,  and  Jacob,  did  none  other  things  than 
that  which  thev  were  commanded;  and  because  they  did  none  other  things 
than  that  which  they  were  commanded,  they  have  entered  into  theur  exalta- 
tion, according  to  the  promises,  and  sit  upon  thrones,  and  are  not  angels,  bat 
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line  of  its  moralities.  It  is  trae  that  monogamy  was 
daily  enforced  in  Greece;  but  outside  of  marriage 
limits,  there  was  gross  indulgence  in  every  form, 
which  was  as  freely  permitted  and  practised  as  among 

an  ndib    I>ttvid  abo  reooited  many  invm  and  ooiioabiiMa»  m  aIw  Soiomoii 
md  Moaes,  nnr  mrynaaim,  m  alio  many  othan  of  my  MrvantB,  from  tha  begin- 
wiag  of  ereaaan  until  this  timei  and  in  nothing  did  they  rin,  Mire  in  those 
Hangft  whaeh  thev  leoeiTad  not  of  me.    Da^id'a  wivae  and  oononblnea  were 
gifcn  onto  him  of  me  by  the  hand  of  Nathan,  my  aervant,  and  othan  of  the 
jnpheta  who  had  the  kera  of  thia  power;  and  in  none  of  theae  ihingi  did  he 
■n  againat  me,  8»Te  in  the  oaaa  ofuriah  and  hia  wife;  and  therefora  he  hi^ 
CaHan  from  his  eocaltation  and  received  hia  portion;  and  he  ahaU  not  inherit 
them  oat  of  the  world,  for  I  gave  them  nnto  another,  aaith  the  Lord.    I  am 
the  Lord  thy  Ood,  and  I  gave  unto  thee,  my  aervant  Joaeph,  an  appointment, 
ind  reatore  all  thmsa;  aak  what  ye  will,  and  it  ahall  be  civea  xuno  yon,  ao- 
Qoiduig  to  my  woro;  and  aa  je  haTeaaked  oonoeming  adnltery,  Terily,  yesily, 
I  ny  uito  yon*  if  ft  nian  reoeiveth  a  wife  in  the  new  and  everlaatuig  coTa- 
aanti  and  u  ahe  be  with  another  man,  and  I  haTe  not  appointed  unto  her  hv 
yw  holy  aaQintlng,  ahe  hath  committed  adnltery,  and  ahall  be  deatroyed.    ft 
ihabenot  in  the  new  and  everlasting  covenant,  and  ahe  be  with  another  man, 
Ae  haa  committed  adultery;  and  if  her  hnaband  be  with  another  woman,  and 
be  WM  nnder  a  vow,  he  hath  broken  hia  vow  and  hath  committed  adnl- 
tov;  and  if  ahe  hath  not  committed  adultenr,  bat  ia  innocent^  and  hath  not 
Mun  her  tow,  and  ahe  knoweth  it»  and  I  reveal  it  nnto  yon,  my  aervant 
JoKph,  than  ahall  yon  have  power,  by  the  power  of  my  holy  pxieathood,  to 
tika  her  and  give  her  unto  hun  that  hath  not  committed  adutery,  but  hath 
beea  faitiifol,  for  he  shall  be  made  mler  over  many;  fori  have  conferred  upon 
yoa  tha  keya  and  power  of  the  prieathood,  wherein  I  reatore  all  thinga  and 
Bake  known  unto  you  all  thinga  in  due  time.    And  verily,  verily,  I  aay  unto 
yon,  that  whataoever  yon  aeal  on  earth  ahall  be  aealed  in  heaven,  and  what- 
never  yon  bind  on  earth,  in  my  name  and  by  my  word,  aaith  the  Lord,  it  ahall 
be  eternally  bonnd  in  the  heavens;  and  whoaeaoever  sina  you  remit  on  earth 
•hall  be  remitted  etemallv  in  the  heavens,  and  whosesoever  sins  von  retain 
on  earth  ahall  be  retained  in  heaven.    And  again,  verily  I  say,  whomsoever 
voQ  bleaa,  I  wHl  bleas;  and  whomsoever  you  curse,  I  will  curse,  aaith  the 
Lard;  lor  I  the  Lord  am  thy  Qod.    And  again,  verilv  I  aav  unto  you,  my  ser- 
nat  Joaeph,  that  whatsoever  you  give  on  earth,  and  to  whomsoever  you  f^ve 
say  one  on  earth,  by  my  word  ana  according  to  my  law,  it  shall  be  visited 
wtth  bleaainga,  and  not  coraingB,  and  with  my  power,  saith  the  Lord,  and  shall 
be  without  condemnation  on«urth  and  in  heaven;  for  lam  the  Lord  thvGod, 
and  w31  be  with  thee  even  unto  the  end  of  the  world,  and  through  aU  eter- 
vtj;  for  verily  I  seal  upon  yon  your  exaltation  and  prepare  a  thrraie  for  you 
m  the  kingdom  of  my  father,  with  Abraham,  your  fatner.    Behold!  I  have 
wen  your  sacrifioee,  and  will  forgive  all  your  sins;  I  have  seen  your  sacrifices, 
in  obedience  to  that  which  I  have  toldyou;  go,  therefore,  and  I  make  a  way 
ior  your  eacape,  aa  I  accepted  the  ofiferins  of  Abraham,  of  his  son  Isaac. 
'Yerfly  I  aay  unto  yon,  a  commandment  i  give  unto  mine  handmaid,  Emom 
Smxtfa,  your  wife,  whom  I  have  given  unto  you,  that  ahe  stay  herself  and  par- 
take not  of  that  which  I  commanded  you  to  offer  unto  her;  for  I  did  it,  aaith 
tfie  Lord,  to  prove  you  all,  aa  I  did  Abraham,  and  that  I  mi^htreouire  an  offer- 
ing at  your  hand  by  covenant  and  aacrifice;  and  let  my  handmaid  Emma  Smith 
teedve  all  those  that  have  been  given  unto  my  servant  Joseph,  and  who  are  vir- 
taooa  and  pure  before  me;  and  i£oee  who  are  not  pure,  and  nave  said  they  were 
pore^  ahall  be  destroyed,  aaith  the  Lord  God;  for  I  am  the  Lord  thy  God,  and  ye 
shall  obey  my  voice;  and  I  give  unto  my  servant  Joseph  that  he  shall  be  made 
mler  over  many  things,  for  he  hath  been  faithful  over  a  few  things,  and  from 
beaoefocth  I  wul  atrepgthen  him.    And  I  command  mine  handmaid  Emma 
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the  foremost  nations  of  to-day.  Plato  even  advo- 
cated plurality  of  wives,  chiefly  on  patriotic  grounds. 
In  Rome,  the  one- wife  system  was  more  firmfy  estab- 
lished, though  in  the  absence  of  marriage,  chastity 
was  little  regarded.  Marcus  Aurelius,  indeed,  was 
eulogized  by  his  biographer  for  bringing  into  his 

Smith  to  abide  and  deaye  onto  my  aervant  Joaeph  and  to  none  elae.   Bat  if  she 
will  not  abide  this  commandment,  ahe  shall  be  aeatro^ed,  saith  the  Lord,  for  I 
am  the  Lord  thy  Qod,  and  will  deatroy  her  if  she  abide  not  in  my  law;  but  if 
she  will  not  abide  this  commandment,  then  shall  my  servant  Joseph  dosUthiogi 
for  her  even  as  he  hath  said,  and  I  will  bless  him  and  multiply  him,  and  give 
nnto  him  a  hundred-fold  in  this  world,  of  fathers  and  mothers,  brothers  sad 
sbters,  houses  and  lands,  wives  and  children,  and  crowns  of  eternal  lives  in 
the  eternal  worlds.    And  again,  verily  I  say,  let  mine  handmaid  forg;ive  my 
servant  Joseph  his  trespasses,  and  then  shall  she  be  forsiven  her  tresuaaes, 
wherein  she  nas  trespassed  against  me,  and  I,  the  Lord  thy  God,  wiu  bless 
her  and  multiply  her,  and  make  her  heart  rejoice.    And  again,  I  say,  let  not 
my  servant  Joseph  put  his  proper^  out  of  bis  hands,  lest  an  eneo^  come  and 
destroy  him — for  Satan  seeketh  to  destroy — for  I  am  the  Lord  thy  God,  and  he 
is  my  servant;  and  behold  1  and  lo  I  am  with  him,  as  I  am  with  Abraham,  thy 
father,  eweSa.  unto  his  exaltation  and  glory.    Now  as  touching  the  law  of  the 
priesthood,  there  are  many  things  pertaining  thereunto.    Verily,  if  a  man  be 
called  of  my  Father,  as  was  Aa^n,  by  mine  own  voice,  and  by  the  voice  of 
him  that  sent  me,  and  I  have  endowed  him  with  the  keys  of  the  power  of 
this  priesthood,  if  he  do  anything  in  my  name,  and  according  to  my  law,  sad 
by  my  word,  ho  will  not  commit  sin,  and  I  will  justify  him.    L«t  no  one, 
therefore,  set  on  my  servant  Joseph,  for  I  will  justify  him;  for  he  shall  do  the 
sacrifice  which  I  require  at  his  hands,  for  his  transgressions,  saith  the  Lord 
your  God.     And  again,  as  pertaining  to  the  law  of  the  priesthood;  if  any  roan 
espouse  a  virgin,  and  desire  to  espouse  another,  and  the  first  give  her  consent, 
if  and  he  espouse  the  second,  and  they  are  virgins,  and  have  vowed  to  on 
other  man,  then  is  he  justified;  he  cannot  commit  adultery,  for  they  arenyen 
imto  him;  for  he  cannot  commit  adultery  with  that  that  belonged  unto  nim, 
and  to  none  else;  and  if  he  have  ten  virgins  given  unto  him  by  this  law,  he  can- 
not commit  adtdtery,  for  they  belong  to  Mm  and  they  are  given  unto  him;  there- 
fore is  he  justified.     But  if  one  or  either  of  the  ten  virgins  after  she  is  espoused 
shall  be  with  another  man,  she  has  committed  adultery  and  shall  be  destroyed; 
for  they  are  given  unto  him  to  multiply  and  replenish  the  earth,  according 
to  my  commandment,  and  to  fulfil  the  promise  which  was  ^ven  by  my  father 
before  the  foundation  of  the  world,  and  for  their  exaltation  in  the  eternal 
worlds,  that  they  may  bear  the  souls  of  men;  for  herein  is  the  work  of  my 
father  continued,  that  he  may  be  glorified.     And  again,  verily,  verily,  I  say 
unto  yon,  if  any  man  have  a  wife  who  holds  the  keys  of  this  power,  and  he 
teaches  unto  her  the  law  of  my  priesthood  as  pertaining  to  these  things,  then 
shall  she  believe  and  administer  unto  him,  or  she  sh!ul  be  destroys,  saith 
the  Lord  your  Grod;  for  I  will  destroy  her;  for  I  will  ma^pdfy  my  name  upon 
all  those  who  receive  and  abide  in  my  law.     Therefore  it  shall  do  lawful  in 
me,  if  she  receive  not  this  law,  for  him  to  receive  all  things  whatsoever  I,  the 
Lord  his  God,  will  give  unto  him,  because  she  did  not  administer  unto  him 
according  to  my  word;  and  she  then  becomes  the  transgressor,  and  he  is  ex- 
empt from  the  law  of  Sarah,  who  administered  imto  Abraham  according  to 
the  law,  when  I  commanded  Abraham  to  take  Hagar  to  wife.     And  now,  as 
pertaining  to  this  law,  verily,  verily,  I  say  imto  you,  I  will  reveal  more  unto 
you  hereafter;  therefore  let  this  suffice  for  the  present.     Behold  I  am  Alpha 
and  Omega.     Amen.* 
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lumae  a  concubine,  upon  the  death  of  his  wife,  in- 
stead of  inflicting  upon  his  children  a  step-mother. 

If  monogamy  is  the  only  natural  form  of  sexual 
relationship,  how  happens  it  that,  throughout  the  life- 
time of  the  race,  there  have  been  and  still  are  so 
many  other  forms  of  relationship?  From  time  im- 
memorial polygamy  has  existed,  and  has  been  sanc- 
idoned  hj  all  religions.  Bramin,  Parsee,  and  Raj- 
poot all  indulged  in  it.  Though  nothing  is  said  of  it 
in  the  new  testament,  we  learn  from  the  Talmud  that 
it  was  lawful  among  the  Jews  about  the  time  of 
Christ's  coming.  Among  the  early  converts  to  chris- 
tianity  in  Syria  and  Egypt  were  many  polygamiste 
who  remained  uncensured.  The  rabbies  of  the  west 
prohibited  it  eight  or  nine  centuries  ago,  but  those  of 
the  east,  where  it  is  practised  by  nearly  all  nations, 
permit  it  even  now.  It  is  common  to-day  through- 
out  a  large  part  of  the  world.  Take  all  the  peo^es 
of  the  earth,  of  all  times  and  cultures,  and  those 
among  whom  plural  wives  obtained  are  far  in  excess  of 
the  others. 

Pre-nuptial  unchastity  was  scarcely  censured  either 
in  Greece  or  Rome.  "If  there  be  any  one,"  said 
Cicero,  "who  thinks  that  young  men  should  be  alto- 
gether restrained  from  the  love  of  courtesans,  he  is 
mdeed  very  severe."  Even  that  most  austere  of 
Stoics,  Epictetus,  makes  a  wide  distinction  between 
what  he  regards  as  comparatively  innocent  pre-nuptial 
indulgences,  and  those  which  were  regarded  as  adul- 
terous and  unlawful.  While  the  utmost  license  was 
allowed  the  husband,  the  wife  was  held  under  close  re- 
strictions. Courtesans  were  the  real  companions  of 
men,  and  the  only  free  women  in  Athens.  Apelles 
painted  them;  !Pindar  and  Simonides  sang  their 
praises.  Aspasia  was  worshipped  before  Pericles,  and 
sage  philosophers  did  not  hesitate  to  pay  homage  at 
her  shrine,  and  receive  words  of  wisdom  from  her 
lipa 
In  imperial  Kome«  while  the  courtesan  class  never 
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attained  to  such  distinction  as  in  Greece,  divorce  was 
BO  easy  and  frequent  as  to  render  the  marris^e  cere- 
mony ahnost  a  nullity.  There  were  periods  when  the 
term  'adultery'  had  no  significance  as  applied  to  men; 
only  women  were  punishid  for  this  crfme.  Fenons 
five^  ten^  twenty  times  married  and  divorced  were  not 
uncommon.  Though  monogamy  obtained,  female  life 
was  lower  there  than  in  England  under  the  restoration, 
or  in  France  under  the  regency.  Alexander  Seve- 
rus,  the  most  persistent  of  all  the  Boman  emperors, 
in  vainly  legislating  against  vice,  provided  his  provin- 
cial  governors,  if  unmarried,  with  a  concubine  as  well 
as  with  horses  and  servants. 

The  privilege  of  royalty  in  having  many  mistresses, 
tolerated  untu  all  the  people  arose  and  usurped  roy- 
alty, was  but  a  modified  form  of  polygamy,  and  is  stiU 
secretly  practised  by  individuals. 

The  question  of  sensualism  has  nothing  to  do  with 
it.  The  polygamist,  as  a  rule,  is  no  more  sensual 
than  the  mono^mist.  Your  true  sensualist  does  not 
marry  at  all.  He  holds  himself  free  to  taste  pleasure 
as  he  can  find  it.  The  trammels  of  matrimony  and 
the  responsibilities  of  parentage  he  alike  avoids.  He 
is  the  most  selfish  of  beings;  for  his  own  gratifica- 
tion he  is  willing  to  sacrifice  society,  debase  manhood, 
and  doom  to  perdition  the  highest  inspirations  and 
holiest  aflfections  of  the  race. 

Beastliness  is  hardly  a  fit  word  to  apply  to  the 
exercise  of  an  animal  impulse,  the  gratification  of 
animal  appetite.  It  too  often  maligns  the  brute  cre- 
ation. Elating  and  sleeping  are  in  one  sense  beastly ; 
while  smoking  and  dram-drinking  are  worse  than 
beastly.  Beasts  are  natural  in  all  things.  In  many 
respects  they  are  less  open  to  the  charge  of  beastli- 
ness, as  we  commonly  employ  the  term,  than  men ; 
they  indulge  less  in  excess;  they  are  sometimes  glut- 
tonish,  but  they  do  not  intoxicate  themselves;  if  they 
do  not  regulate  intercourse  by  numbers,  they  do  by 
seasons.     Their  passions  are  in  subordination  to  the 
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laws  of  nature.     Man's  passions  are   not.     Taking 
ibis  charge  of  beastliness  as  it  is  meant,  the  polyg- 
amist  is  less  beastly  than  the  monogamist,  who  m 
the  majority  of  cases  is  more  beastly  in  his  sexual 
intercourse  than  the  beast,  being  less  obedient  to  the 
laws  of  nature,  less  considerate  for  the  health  and 
stren^h  of  his  one  only  wife.     Millions  of  gentle,  un- 
complaining women  have  been  killed  by  beastly  hus- 
banoB  putting  upon  them  more  children  than  they 
should  bear,  not  to  mention  innumerable  cruelties  of 
other  kinds.     In  so  far  as  any  system  is  not  in  accord- 
ance with  the  laws  of  nature,  nature  will  in  due  time 
assert  her  rights  and  put  it  down.     It  is  said  that  the 
Mormon  women  are  martyrs:   so  are  other  women; 
part  of  them  because  they  are  married^  and  part  be- 
cause they  are  not. 

The  readers  must  bear  in  mind  that  these  are  the 
assertions  and  arguments  of  polygamy,  and  must  be 
prepared  to  take  them  for  what  they  are  worth,  and 
answer  them  each  according  to  the  light  of  his  own 
reason.  I  have  already  presented  the  current  argu- 
ments against  polygamy;  these  are  the  opinions  and 
dc^mas  of  the  Mormons  themselves,  the  doctrines  they 
everywhere  preach  and  print,  teaching  them  to  their 
children,  inculcating  them  into  the  minds  of  young 
men  and  women,  until  they  have  fully  imbibed  them. 
And  thus  they  continue.  How  many  husbandless  wo- 
men there  are  who  drag  out  a  miserable  existence  in  the 
effort  to  sustain  themselves  without  sinl  how  many 
fall  into  shame  under  the  effort!  Society  lays  no 
heavier  burden  on  any  of  its  members  than  on  its 
poverty^tricken  single  women,  reared  in  luxury,  and 
unable  to  support  themselves  by  work. 

If  you  are  so  tender  of  woman,  her  position  and 
morals,  why  not  turn  your  batteries  agamst  the  ten 
thousand  of  your  own  people  of  all  classes,  including 
preachers  and  legislators,  who  tamper  with  other  men  s 
wives,  seduce  and  abandon  innocent  girls,  keep  mis- 
tresses, and  frequent  the  haunts  of  prostitution? 
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That  the  race  deteriorates  under  the  polygamous 
system  is  not  true,  they  say.  The  single  wife  is  very 
often  hurried  to  a  premature  grave  by  an  incon- 
siderate or  brutal  husband,  the  offspring  which  she 
meanwhile  bears  being  puny  and  iU-developed.  And 
again,  it  is  only  the  better  class  of  men,  the  healthy 
and  wealthy,  the  strongest  intellectually  and  physi- 
cally, who  as  a  rule  have  a  plurality  of  wives;  and 
thus,  bv  their  becoming  fathers  to  the  largest  number 
of  children,  the  stock  is  improved. 

The  charge  of  immorality,  as  laid  upon  the  Mor- 
mons as  a  community,  is  likewise  untenable.  Morahty 
is  the  doctrine  of  right  and  wrong,  the  rule  of  conduct 
implying  honesty  and  sobriety.  In  all  honesty  and 
sobriety  the  Mormons  live  up  to  their  standsutl  of 
right  and  wrong,  they  claim,  more  completely  than 
any  other  people.  They  indulge  in  fewer  vices, 
such  as  drunkenness,  prostitution,  ^mbling,  and  like- 
wise fewer  crimes.  There  is  nothmg  necessarily  im- 
moral in  the  practice  of  polygamy;  if  it  is  not  immoral 
for  a  man  to  take  one  wife,  it  is  not  for  him  to  take 
twelve  wives. 

The  Mormons  are  loyal  to  their  consciences  and 
convictions.  They  are  essentially  a  moral  people, 
moral  in  the  highest  sense  of  the  term,  more  so,  they 
claim,  than  the  average  American  or  European.  They 
do  not  drink,  cheat,  or  steal;  adultery  is  scarcely 
known  among  them;  they  are  not  idle,  profligate,  or 
given  to  lying.  They  are  true  to  themselves,  true  to 
their  principles,  and  true  to  the  world.  Of  what 
other  society  can  you  fairly  say  as  much?  They 
are  honest  in  all  things,  and  law-abiding  when  the 
law  does  not  touch  their  rights  or  their  religion;  when 
it  does,  all  who  are  not  dastards  will  fight.  Judge 
them  by  their  fruits;  if  a  sect  is  to  be  regarded  from 
the  standpoint  of  its  imperfections  and  inconsistencies 
rather  than  from  its  results,  what  shall  be  said  of 
Christianity,  which  has  butchered  millions  for  the  faith. 
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and  has  farther  committed  all  the  wickedness  flesh  is 
heir  to,  or  of  which  Satan  could  conceive? 

It  is  not  right  to  place  the  polygamist  on  a  par  with 
the  bigamist.  The  one^  without  deception,  and  in  con- 
fonnity  with  the  proclaimed  tenets  of  his  faith,  takes 
to  wife  the  second,  or  third,  or  twentieth — ^the  more 
the  better  for  all,  it  is  said — ^promising  to  tier  the 
same  life-Ion^  care  and  protection  as  to  the  first;  the 
other  breaks  nis  contract  with  his  first  wife,  and  deserts 
her  for  another  woman.  Neither  can  the  polygamist 
be  justly  placed  on  a  level  with  the  adulterer.  Mor- 
mons abhor  everything  of  the  kind.  The  sacred  cere- 
mony of  marriage  signifies  far  more  with  them  than 
with  those  who  mark  the  difference  between  morality 
and  immorality  by  a  few  insignificant  rites. 

The  Mormons  lay  no  small  stress  on  the  fact  that 
there  is  always  a  large  Dumber  of  women  who  have 
no  husbands,  and  can  get  none,  on  accoimt  of  women 
being  always  so  greatly  in  the  preponderance.  They 
deny  that  there  are  more  men  than  women. 

Whatever  may  be  true  with  regard  to  the  numer- 
ical equality  or  inequality  of  the  sexes  at  birth,  it  is 
certain,  dating  back  almost  from  the  beginning,  that 
there  have  always  been  more  women  than  men  in  the 
world.  Particumrly  in  primitive  times,  owing  to  war  or 
exposure,  the  death  rate  was  much  greater  among  the 
males  than  among  the  females.  To  obviate  the  evil 
— for  it  was  early  recognized  that  the  sexes  should  be 
mated — ^in  some  instances  the  female  children  were 
killed,  but  more  frequently  the  excess  of  women  was 
divided  among  the  men.  Where  wars  were  frequent 
and  continuous,  everything  else  being  equal,  the  mo- 
nogamous nation  comd  not  long  stand  before  a  polyg- 
amous neighbor. 

Coming  down  to  later  times,  it  is  safe  to  say  that 
there  are  a  million  more  women  than  men  in  Christen- 
dom to-day;  there  are  here  five  millions  of  women  who 
would  like  to  marry  but  cannot,  being  denied  one  of 
the  fundamental  rights  of  humanity  by  statutory  law, 

Hdt.  Uxah.    2S 
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A  large  class  of  men  refuse  to  take  upon  themselves  the 
cost  and  cares  of  matrimony,  preferring  more  free  and 
cheaper  indulgence.  Of  very  many  of  these  five  mill- 
ions thus  left  to  themselves,  unmated,  unsupported, 
forbidden  to  become  plural  wives,  Christian  civiliza- 
tion makes  prostitutes  or  paupers.  And  this  is  the 
orthodox  idea  of  the  elevation  of  woman  I  Make  angels 
of  light  and  happiness  of  one  portion,  while  dooming 
the  rest,  under  the  hard  heel  of  social  despotism,  to 
the  depths  of  misery  and  desnair.  Nay,  more :  while 
the  men  are  thus  busied  worMng  upon  the  affections 
of  women,  taking  advantage  of  their  loneliness  and 
poverty,  and  constantly  adding  to  the  numbers  of 
the  lost  by  seducing  the  pure  from  the  paths  of  re- 
spectability, their  sisters,  mothers,  wives,  and  daugh- 
ters are  applying  the  scourge  with  all  their  might  to 
these  unfortunates,  hoping  thereby  to  gain  further 
favor  with  the  men  by  showing  how  much  better  are 
they  than  their  most  foully  wronged  sisters. 

Such  are  the  men,  such  the  society,  in  which  the 
foulest  wrongs  to  women  axe  so  universally  and  con- 
stantly  committed — wrongs  which  would  put  to  bluah 
savages,  yea,  and  all  the  devils  of  darkness;  such  are 
the  men  who  wage  war  on  the  plural-wife  system, 
which  would  give  to  this  class  and  all  classes  of  wo* 
men  home  and  honorable  alliance. 

Further  than  all  this,  polygamy  claims  that  men  or 
governments  have  no  natural  or  moral  right  to  forbid 
the  practice,  pass  laws  against  it,  and  iimict  punish- 
ments. Inherent  human  rights  are  above  statutory 
law.  Governments  have  no  right  to  pass  laws  against 
gambling,  prostitution,  drunkenness,  or  any  act  of  the 
individual  resulting  in  injury  only  to  himself.  He 
who  harms  another  may  be  punished^  not  he  who 
harms  himself;  otherwise,  who  is  to  determine  what 
is  or  what  is  not  harmful?  All  men  and  women  are 
every  day  doing  things  harmful  to  themselves,  but 
which  no  one  thinks  of  checking  by  legislation.  By 
no  line  of  logic  can  polygamy  be  rightly  placed  in  the 
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erimiBal  cat^ory.  Id  its  worst  aspect,  it  can  only  be 
called  a  vice.  Drankenness  is  not  a  crime :  it  is  a  vice. 
Statutory  law  cannot  justly  make  criminal  that  which 
by  the  law  of  human  rights  is  only  a  vice.  Govern- 
ments may  repress  crime,  but  they  never  can  uproot 
vice;  and  the  sooner  legislators  realize  and  act  upon 
this  truth,  the  fewer  &imre8  they  will  have  to  record. 
Public  sentiment  and  moral  force  are  the  only  agen- 
cies which  can  be  brought  against  this  class  of  evils 
with  any  hope  of  success. 

The  right  and  wron^  of  the  matter,  as  usually  dis- 
cussed, are  not  the  right  and  wrong  of  nature  and 
common  sense,  but  of  divine  and  human  enactment, 
variously  interoreted  and  viewed  from  different  stand- 
points. The  bible  forbids  prostitution,  but  permits 
polygamy;  the  supporters  of  the  bible  and  its  civili- 
zation forbid  polygamy,  but  permit  prostitution. 

The  Mormons  are  held  to  be  a  most  unphilosophical 
sect,  and  ^et  the  sentiment  against  them  is  more  un- 
philosophical than  their  doctrines  or  practices.  The 
American  congress  is  not  a  Sunday-school,  neither  is 
it  within  the  province  of  government  to  establish  and 
enforce  a  code  of  ethics.  Consfress  has  no  more  right 
to  legislate,  againat  their  consent,  for  the  territo^es 
than  it  has  for  the  states.  I  do  not  know  that 
all  Mormons  hold  to  this  opinion,  but  many  of  them 
do.  The  idea  of  political  nonage  is  only  an  idea; 
it  is  not  a  fact.  Murder,  theft,  breach  of  contract, 
malefeasance  in  office,  unjust  monopoly,  cheating,  slave- 
holding,  adulteration,  bigamy,  etc.,  are  crimes  to  be 
punished  by  law.  Drunkenness,  gambling,  prostitu- 
tion, and  the  like,  are  vices  to  be  uprooted  by  precept 
and  example.  A  crime  is  an  injury  to  one's  neighbor; 
a  vice  is  an  iniury  to  one's  self.  I  have  no  right  to  in- 
jure my  neighbor,  but  I  have  the  right  to  do  as  I  will 
with  my  own  and  myself,  howsoever  foolish  may  be 
the  act.  Congress,  indeed,  would  have  its  hands  full 
were  it  to~undertake  to  pass  laws  to  keep  men  from 
making  fools  of  themselves.     If  polygamy  must  be 
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placed  in  one  category  or  the  other,  it  must  be  denom- 
inated a  vice,  and  not  a  crime.  If  one  man  and  three 
women  contokct  to  live  in  a  connubial  relationship, 
neither  Grod  nor  nature  pronounces  it  a  crime.  In 
bigamy  the  marriage  contract  is  broken;  in  polygamy 
it  IS  kept.  Admit  that  monogamy  is  best,  that  one 
man  for  one  woman  tends  to  the  highest  culture,  it 
still  does  not  prove  that  coercion  in  morals  is  better 
than  precept  and  example.  Is  woman  less  chaste  than 
in  the  days  of  feudalism,  now  that  she  is  less  watched? 
If  the  law  has  the  right  to  limit  a  man  to  one  wife,  it 
may  if  it  chooses  deny  him  any  Avife,  as  many  orders 
among  the  Greeks  and  Armenians,  the  heathens  and 
christians,  have  declared.  If  one  man  is  restricted 
by  law  to  one  woman,  the  least  the  law  can  do  in 
common  justice  is  to  compel  every  man  to  marry  one 
woman.  Why  does  not  the  United  States  war  upon 
the  catholic  priest  or  the  unprincipled  debauchee,  who 
by  refusing  to  take  a  wife  repudiates  the  laws  of 
nature,  and  sets  an  example  which  if  universally  fol- 
lowed would  prove  the  strangulation  of  the  race? 
Better  punish  those  who  denaturalize  themselves 
rather  than  those  who  are  too  natural. 

This  is  what  Utah  polygamy  says  to  civilization.** 

*°My  references  to  articleB,  both  printed  and  in  imunmcaript^  relating  to 
polygamy,  are  no  leas  yolominoas  than  thoee  touching  upon  other  church 
matters.  I  note  as  follows:  early  polygamists,  Ibrris*  UtaAnmd  Mbrm.,  117; 
8mucher*a  Hist,  Aform.,  161-2;  r<mng*8  Wife  No.  19,  150-6;  StenAoua^t  Ex- 
Pm4,  85-93;  Atlantic  Monthly,  1859,  576-7;  denial  of  exist.,  Stenhouat^s  Tell 
It  AU,  103--1,  499-500;  Pratt,  in  MUlennkd  Star,  vi  22;  Lee*a  Morm.,  167; 
Toung's  Wife  No.  19,  329-31;  fayored  by  women,  Des,  News,  1870,  Jan.  12, 
19;  1871,  Kov.  8,  Dec  20;  8.  F.  Gol  Era,  June  13,  1868;  Woodn^a  Auio- 
biog.,  MS.,  i-6;  The  Aform.  at  Home,  145-7,  159;  8.  L,  Herald,  Feb.  1, 1879; 
Burton*a  CUy  of  SainU,  525-34;  Ward*a  Husband  m  Utah,  130-4,  216-22; 
Tanner'a  LeUer,  MS.,  passim;  Smoot'a  Experience,  etc.,  MS.,  4,  8-9;  TVocy's 
Narr.,  MS.,  30-2;  Richards*  Remin.,  MS.,  18-19,  36-7,  48-9;  Piatt  (Belinda 
M.),  in  Utah  Pamph.  Relig.,  no.  3,  27-33;  MarahaWa  Through  Amer.^  185-^; 
Millennial  Star,  xvlL  36-7;  BrofunCa  LeUer,  MS.,  passim;  ars.  in  favor  o^ 
Stmth'a  Rise,  Progreaa,  etc.,  48-56;  Millennial  Star,  ziz.  636-A,  zzzviL  340- 
1;  BeadWa  Ufe  in  Utah,  252-4;  Paddoel^a  La  Tow,  324-5;  Ferrii^  Utah  and 
Momu,  115-17;  Johnson,  in  Utah  Tracts,  no.  10;  Richardson,  with  Ta^lar^a 
Govt  of  Ood,  no.  19;  Spencer,  with  Id,,  no.  18;  Taylor  va  HolUater,  Sup,  Ci 
Decis,,  no.  2,  in  Morm,  Pamph;  CannovCs  Rev.  ofDeeis.^  no.  11,  in  Id*;  Rob- 
inson's Sinwars  and  Saints,  82-109;  Dilke'a  Greater  Brit.,  i  130;  6tenhouae*a 
Exposd,  218-21;  TeU  It  AU,  256-8;  Richards' Narr.,  MS.,  79-81;  Worthing- 
twSs  Women,  etc.,  592-3;  Busch,  Gesch.  Morm.,  340^2,  407-44;  Tkaaea  and 
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In  reply  to  the  charge  of  disloyalty,  of  maintain- 
ing an  anti-American  attitude  toward  the  people  of 
America,  of  endeavoring  by  any  illegal  or  indirect 
means  to  undermine  the  institutions  of  the  country 

Setuons,  yL  798-0;  a^uUidg^e  Women,  etc.,  367-78;  Boi84  CUy  Staiegman,  Sept 
50, 1879;  S.  F.  jLUcl,  Nov.  13,  1857;  ChronieU,  1880,  Deo.  12;  1882,  Feb.  16, 
July  29;  Stodk  Hejpt,  Jan.  8,  1880;  Des,  News,  1857,  May  13,  July  16;  1866, 
Mar.  15;  1867,  Apr.  17,  24;  1871,  Oct.  11;  8.  L.  Contrib.,  iL  213;  Trilnme, 
1875.  July  17;  1879,  Oct.  10,  11;  8,  r.  Herald,  1862,  Sept  17;  1853,  Mar.  1; 
1869,  Aug.  28;  1880,  Jan.  6, 18;  sermona,  Young,  Dilhe*a  QrtaUr  Brii.,  i.  129; 
Young,  Jattr.  of  I>iac.,  ii.  76-00;  8,  F.  Bulletin,  1856,  Sept  16;  1862,  Sept 
10;  iSee,  Oct.  26;  1869,  Mar.  3;  1874,  Nov.  13;  CaU,  1867,  Sept  11;  1868, 
Sept  6;  Occident,  JtUj  10,  1873;  Sac.  Union,  Jan.  12,  1866;  Elho  Indpt,  Sept 
6,  1873;  Pan.  Stanr  ctnd  Her,,  Jan.  1867;  Boi84  City  StcUesman,  Jnly  24, 
1869;  8aUm  (Or.  J  Statesman,  May  6, 1867;  8,  L,  Herald,  June  6, 1877;  iTanf  « 
Hwiiaiid  in  UUjA,  104-<30,  246-6,  303>7;  Des.  News,  May  25,  1870;  Piatt, 
Smith,  and  CTannoziy  J>iscour9es,  paBsim;  diflc,  Pratt,  Des.  News,  Oct  20, 1869; 
Hvde,  8.  F.  Herald,^  Kot.  23,  1854;  Dts,  News,  May  9,  1860;  Yoong  (John), 
iL,  Apr.  22,  1857;  origin  and  prog.,  8,  F,  BuUetin,  1858,  July  23;  1859,  Apr. 
16;  1868,  July  18;  1869,  liar.  1;  1870,  Nov.  12;  1871.  July  6;  1872.  Feb.  21, 
Jane  25;  1882,  Max.  3;  CaU,  1865,  Aug.  2;  1868,  Aug.  20;  1869,  Feb.  28;  1874, 
July  15,  Oct.  21;  Ool.  Era,  July  3,  1869;  Plac,  Times,  Feb.  2,  1860;  N.  T. 
Her,,  in  WclUowvUU  Pajar,,  June  6,  1872;  CaL  Chris,  Advoc,,  Oct  16,  1874; 
CaL  Farm.,  Jane  16,  1870;  Des,  News,  1866,  Mar.  22,  Apr.  19,  May  17;  1879, 
Ifay  7, 14;  S.  L.  OojUrib,,  iii  61;  Herald,  May  23,  77;  Beview,  1871,  Dec.  11, 
19;  Tdegraph,  May  26,  1868;  Tritmne,  1874,  May  16;  1883,  Oct.  20;  8ac. 
Union,  K<r7.  26,  X>ec.  5,  1856;  8,  L.  Herald,  in  Helena  Qaz,,  Apr.  27,  1872; 
QiM,  GaL,  18;  BeoMe's  Letter,  Jan.  1,  1869;  Lyf^  >»  Utah,  346-7;  The  Morm. 
at  Home,  94-5,  102,  111-12;  Young's  Wife  No,  19,  124-6,  135^9;  OUhausen, 
Oesek,  Morm.,  175-84;  Smveher's  Hist,  Morm,,  402-24;  Bertrand's  Mem, 
Mom.,  173-217;  Btuch,  Cfesch,  Morm.,  105-33,  313-17;  MarshdlVs  Through 
Amer.,  221;  Stenhouse's  Englishwoman  in  Utah,  38-9,  76-87,  163-4;  8later, 
Morm.,  85-6;  BurUm*B  CUy  qf8ahUs,  217,  301-2;  The  Morm.  Proph.,  211-14; 
Ferris  Utah  and  Morm.,  239,  248-64,  300-11;  Machay's  The  Morm,,  287; 
O/jMitDia,  PUm.  and  Dem.,  Feb.  6,  1857;  women's  oppoation,  8tenhouse's  Ex- 
foei,  34-11,  72-«4;  TeU  It  AU,  393^104,  420-68. 

For  argnmeiits  against  polygamy,  see  Ward's  Husband  in  Utah,  180,  303- 
5;  Beadles  lAfe  in  Utah,  262-4,  364-80;  Nouv,  Ann,  Voy.,  cxliiL  183-4; 
asrvatto*9  Inc.  qf  Travel,  151-4,  166-71;  HalPs  Morm.  Exp.,  52-6;  Overland 
Monthly,  vxL  551-3;  J>e  Rupert,  Col.  and  Morm,,  163-62;  Todd's  Sunset  Land, 
161-212;  IHlke's  Chreater  Brit,,  i.  144-62;  Bemy's  Journey,  etc.,  ii.  137-72; 
Taunts  Wife  No.  19,  98-100,  591-7;  Pop.  Seien,  Month,,  Iii.  479-90,  M. 
160-5;  CodmaaCs  Round  Trip,  17^277;  FnAseiWs  Women,  etc.,  passim;  Jon- 


veoMse,  VAmer.,  230-49;  WaiU's  Mom.  Proph,,  216-60;  Book  of  Morm,,  83, 
132;  Doc  and  Gov.,  218,  330;  Tueher's  Morm,,  184-6,  267,  283;  Times  and 
Seaborne,  It.  369;  Ferris*  Utah  and  Morm,,  300-10;  Marshall's  Through  Amer,, 
173-9;  Harper^s  Mag,,  liii.  647-51;  Stansbury's  Explor.  Exp.,  4-6;  I^e  Among 
Morm.,  123-59;  Uttih  Scraps,  16-17;  Townsend's  Morm.  TriaJs,  42-3;  Cfreen- 
vfoodTsNew  Life,  131-71,  161-3;  Hubner*s  Ramble,  90, 116;  OlsXausen,  Morm., 
175-82;  McOUtr€*M  Three  Thous.  MUes,  etc,,  158-9;  Nordhofs  Col.,  43;  Bur- 
Urn's  City  of  Saints,  617-26;  Crimes  of  L,  D.  Saints,  30-4;  IXtjde's  Morm,, 
284-5;  Dixon^s  White  Conq.,  1.  200-14;  Stenhouse's  Exposi,  47-51,  146-63; 
TayZder^«  Morm.,  148-83;  Barnes^  AOan.  to  Pae.,  66-8;  Gredey*s  Overland 
JofMor.,  238-41;  JETowitt's  Hist,  Amer,,  ii.  356;  Richardson's  Beyond  Miss.,  360- 
2;  8.  F.  Advocate,  Aug.  4,  1870;  Alta,  Mar.  26,  1877;  Feb.  7,  1882;  Bulletin, 
l^Se,  Aug.  18;  1860,  Apr.  28;  1864,  Jan.  18;  1865.  Auff.  24;  1867,  Oct  26; 
IWIO,  Apr.  22,  Sept.  2;  1871,  Nov.  6;  1872,  Sept  25;  W3,  Jan.  17,  Deo.  17; 
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and  eventually  usurp  the  government,  the  Mormons 
say  that  it  is  not  true.  It  is  not  true  that  Mormons 
are  not  good  citizens,  law-abiding  and  patriotic.  Even 
when  hunted  down  and  robbed  and  butchered  by  tiie 

IS76^  Apr.  9;  1877,  June  1,  Ang.  8;  1878,  Jan.  8,  Nov.  1;  1879,  Jan.  7, 10, 21; 
1881,  Aug.  22;  Call,  1870,  Biftr.  27;  1871.  June  90,  Aug.  9,  18;  1872,  Fob.  21. 
Sept  6;  1873,  Feb.  11;  1874,  Jan.  14;  1879,  Aug.  11;  Oal.  Fbrm.,  Apr.  17, 
1868;  Chronide,  1869,  June  26,  July  28,  Aug.  11,  17,  18,  22,  Not.  12,  28, 
Deo.  14;  1870,  Jan.  28,  Feb.  27,  May  8,  17;  1871,  Sept.  21,  Oct.  4,  8, 14, 17, 
81,  Not.  6,  Dec  2;  1872,  Feb.  3,  10,  Apr.  20,  Oct.  10;  1873,  Apr.  11, 12, 
July  17,  27,  31,  Aug.  1,  6, 26,  Mar.  4;  1880,  Oct  14, 24,  Not.  6, 1^28;  1881, 
Jan.  9;  0<d.  Era^  Sept.  26,  1869;  News  LeUer,  Mar.  16, 1867;  Pac^.  Ohmv., 
Not.  10,  1871;  Pioneer,  Sept.  15,  1873;  Pott,  1879,  Sept  11,  Dec  5;  Tmes, 
1869,  Jan.  6,  Mar.  25;  Tom  Talk,  Not.  26, 1856;  Sac.  Union,  May  11,  1859; 
San  Jo$i  Herald,  Apr.  20,  1877;  Jackton  (Am.)  Ledger,  Dec  15,  1877; 
8ta  Barbara  Index,  Mar.  8,  1877;  San  Bqfael  Jour.,  Oct  16,  1879;  May  20, 
1880;  Bed  BUiff  Sentind,  Not.  16,  1878;  Jan.  18,  1879;  Ukiah  Democ.,  Sept 
6, 1879;  Cres.  CUy  Oomr.,  Oct  15, 1879;  Boaebmy  PlaindeaUr,  Deo.  20, 1879; 
Motrin  Co.  Jour.,  Oct  16,  1879;  Monterey  Cal.,  Feb.  4,  1879;  Antioch  Ledger, 
Not.  28,  1878;  Healdsburg,  Buss.  Biv.  Flag,  Aug.  22,  1872;  Ogden  (Utah) 
Freeman,  Mar.  28, 1879;  8.  L.  AnH-Polug.  Standard,  Jone  1880;  ContrUmtor, 
iii  paaaim;  Des.  News,  1854,  Ang.  24,  Oct  5;  1858,  Aug.  11,  25;  1866,  Mar. 
29;  1867,  July  3;  1869,  Ang.  5,  Sept  22;  1870,  Feb.  2;  1871,  Not.  1;  187S, 
Not.  20;  1884,  Sept  10;  Utah  Bev.,  1871,  Ang.  18,  Dec  5;  1872,  Jan.  12,  26; 
Trilmne,  1872,  May  25,  June  1;  1874,  Biar.  21,  Apr.  4,  Oct.  24;  1875,  Aug.  21; 
1876,  Jan.  5,  Not.  19;  1877,  Apr.  14,  Aug.  25;  1878,  Oct  1,  Not.  22,  Dec 
21;  Apr.  20,  May  9,  June  25,  29,  July  17,  Aug.  23,  Sept.  24,  Oct  8, 10,  29, 
Not.  16;  1883,  «fune  7;  1884^  Sept  7,  14;  Austin  (Nev.)  Beese  Biv.  SeveU., 
Feb.  15, 1866,  Mar.  5, 1872;  Carson  State  Begis.,  Oct.  24,  1871;  Elko  Indep., 
Ang.  11, 1879;  Eureka  SenUnel,  Aug.  28,  1879;  OM  HOI  News,  Dec  6, 1878; 
Tuscarora  Times-Bev.,  Not.  22,  1878;  Vky.  City  Ohron.,  Dec  12, 1877;  Win- 
nemtfeco,  Silv.  State,  Apr.  26,  1880;  Prescott  (Ariz.)  Miner,  Aug.  15, 1879; 
Hdena  (Mont.)  /m^ep.,  Mur.  12, 1875;  BoisAfldah.)  News,  Ang.  27, 1864;  City 
Statesman,  May  24, 1879;  (hiford  (Idah.)  Enterpnse,  Oct  9.  1879;  Portland 
(Or.)  Bee,  Oct.  30,  1878;  Oregontan,  July  28,  1865;  Ev.  Tdegram,  May  1, 
1879;  Astoria,  Aslorian,  Jan.  19,  1878;  Eugene  City  Guard,  Veib.  1,  1S79; 
Salem  Mercury,  Oct  29,  1870;  Dy  Talk,  Not.  7,  1879;  aodaliam.  Woods  (J. 
0.),  in  N.  T.  Church  Union,  Aug.  15, 1884;  suggest  for  suppress,  polyg., 
Odfoix,  in  Froiseth,  Women,  360-2;  ^Um  tn /d,  367-71;  Ward\s  Husband  in 
Utah,  55-62;  Crimes  qf  L.  D.  Saints,  L-iii;  Bustling,  Across  Amer.,  191-^; 
S.  F.  Alta,  Jan.  8,  1880;  Bulletin,  Feb.  8,  1859;  Not.  29,  1883;  Imfo  Indep., 
July  27,  1872;  sermons  against^  Smith  (T.  WJ,  in  N.  T.  Herald,  Feb.  20, 
1882;  Higbee,  A  Discourse,  etc.,  passim;  Sac.  Onion,  May  12,  1855;  Not.  15, 
1866;  S.  L.  Beoiew,  Sept  15,  1871;  S.  F.  Alta,  Not.  8, 1878;  Ogden  Freeman, 
May  30,  1879;  marriage,  social  and  moral  effects.  Young's  W\fe  No.  19, 388-9; 
S.  F.  Alta,  Oct  14, 1857;  PraU,  in  Des.  News,  Jan.  16, 1856;  sealing  for  eter- 
nity, Chandless,  VisU  to  S.  L.,  161-2;  Stenhouse*s  Expos6,  69-70;  Bocky  Mtn 
Saints,  586-8;  Englishwoman  m  Utah,  120-1;  TeU  It  AU,  405-19,  550,  607;  S. 
F.  Bulletin,  Jan.  27,  1872;  Oct  29,  1878;  Ferris*  Utah  and  Mormons,  233-46; 
Young's  Wife  No.  19, 310-18;  Ward's  Husband  in  Utah,  12-38, 208-12;  Hyde's 
Morm.,  83-9;  Tucker's  Morm.,  270-^;  San  Jose  Herald-Argus,  Not.  22,  1873; 
DaM,  My  First  Holiday,  91;  first  monog.  marriage,  S.  F.  Call,  Feb.  8,  1865; 
divorce,  Utah  Laws,  1878, 1-2;  Utah  Scraps,  19;  Stenhouse's  TeU  It  AU,  390-1, 
554r^;  S.  F.  AUa,  1873,  July  31,  Aug.  9, 23;  BuUetin,  1877,  Sept  27,  Oct  11; 
CaL  Farm.,  May  12, 1870;  Post,  Feb.  13, 1873;  Stock  Exch.,  Feb.  23, 1878;  Sta 
Bosa  Times,  Not.  1, 1877;  S.  L.  Tribune,  W4,  Mar.  28;  1877,  June  9,  July  14, 
Sept  29;  V%rg.  City  Chron.,  Sept  27,  1877;  dower,  Paddock's  La  Tour,  293; 
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eDemies  to  their  faith,  they  have  not  retaliated. — On 
this  point  they  are  naturally  very  sore. — When  de- 
prived of  those  sacred  rights  given  to  them  in  common 
with  all  American  citizens,  when  disfranchised,  their 

UUA,  €ho,  MttB.,  1882,  U;  Adultery,  DOkes  OrtaUr  BriL,  i.  127;  KanuvUU 

(Iowa)  UrcnL  GuaartL,  June  13, 1851;  Crimes  qfL,  D,  SanUB,  2-6;  oQiidition  of 

irame&y  Jhiffajt-Hard^fB  Through  CUieSf  eta,  108-4;  Ledie^  OaUfornia,  etc., 

76-102;  Pumam's  Mag,,  144-607>  paarim;  Utah  Serapi,  18-19;  toung's  W\fe 

So,  19,  224-531, jMKim;  OradUbaugh,  Speech  </,  4-7;  Bowles*  Our  New  West, 

2id-63;  Ward*e  Htuband  in  Utah,  23-303,  paadm;  The  Morm,  Proph,,  218- 

77;  Life  Among  Morm.,  183-6;  Primers  Around  the  World,  31-2;  DUke'e 

Greater  BHL,  L  129;  Hyde'e  Morm.,  61-82,  15a-67;  ffalTs  Morm.,  113; 

THi^er'B  Morm.,  178-S2,  275-6;  AppUion's  Jour.,  zi.  547-8;  Morm.  at  Home, 

ne-eS;  ClarVe  8ight$,  MS.,  7-11;  MaeJpoy'e  The  Morm.,  298,  303;  8mUh*a 

Mye.  and  Orimee,  38-43;  Bonwid^s  Morm.  and  8Uv.  Mines,  110-140;  Jackson's 

BUetfTbup.  at  Home,  22-7;  Chreenwood's Kew Life,  160-1;  Ounnison*s Morm., 

75, 15&-41;  Stenhouse's  Englishwoman,  202-339;  Expos^  96-190;  TeU  It  AU, 

punm;  B.  F.  AUa,  July  17,  1873;  CaU,  Oct.  8,  1876;  BvUetin,  1856,  Not.  24; 

1868,  Not.  17;  1871,  May  4,  July  25;  1872,  Sept.  30;  1872,  Aug.  20;  1877, 

Jidy  19:  Herald,  Noy.  24,  1856;  MaU,  Jan.  4,  18^6;  Poct/l  BaptSt,  Sept.  17, 

1874;  Poet,  Kot.  18,  1872;  Eunka  Sentinel,  Jan.  22,  1875;  Placer  Herald, 

KoT.  4, 1871;  Bed  Bluff  Indept,  Apr.  3, 1867;  Sac.  Union,  Aug.  25, 1855;  Aug. 

19, 1857;  Bef,  Nov.  9,  1878;^.  L.  Obispo  Tnbune,  May  5,  lf77;  Stockton  In- 

d^  Mar.  8,  1879;  S.  L.  Dts.  News,  Oct.  5,  1860;  Jan.  15,  1868;  Apr.  27, 

1870;  HmUd,  Not.  12,  1878;  June  25,  1879;  Utah  Rev.,  1871,  Aug,  21,  Oct 

7.  Dec.  7,  19;  1872,  Jan.  17,  20,  24;  Tribune,  1877,  Apr.  28,  May  19, 26,  June 

9;  KanesvSle  (Iowa)  Front.  Guard.,  June  13,  1849;  Belmont  ?Nev. )  Oour., 

Jib.  12,  1878;  Portland  (Or.)  Oreaonian,  Dec.  24, 1863;  Ev.  Telegram,  May 

5,  1879;  Young's  wivee,  Stenhous^s  Englishwoman,  168-78;  ExposS,  154-97; 

Tdl  It  AU,  510-14;  Ward's  Husband  in  Utah,  245-4;  Morm.  at  Home,  130- 

1;  Toung's  Wife  No.  19,  598-605;  S.  L.  Tribune,  1874,  Apr.  25,  May  23,  July 

18;  S.  F.  CaU,  1874,  Aug.  27,  Oct.  4;  1866,  Mar.  29,  Aug.  2;  1867,  Feb.  1; 

Bier  Lodge  (MonL)  New  N.  West,  Jan.  31, 1874.    For  references  to  polyffamy 

infresidentaal  messages,  see  S.  F.  Times,  June  27, 1869;  U.  8.  H.  Ex.  Doc., 

1, 42  Cong.,  2d  Sess.;  8.  F.  BuUOm,  Aug.  1,  1872;  Post,  Feb.  15, 1873;  Elko 

hdept,  Deo.  18, 1875;  8.  L.  Herald,  Dec  8,  1881;  N.  T.  The  Nation^  Dec. 

15,188L 

In  Ids  message  to  the  congress  of  1883-4,  the  president  favors  a  re- 
|esl  of  the  oxganio  act,  and  recommends  a  federal  commission  as  a  substitute. 
In  commenting  upon  this,  the  Des.  News  declares  that  the  destruction  of  the 
loGsl  government  will  fsil  to  destroy  polygamy,  neither  can  '  commissions, 
ediefci,  <^  armies,  or  any  other  earthly  powers,'  for  the  plural  marriages  of 
the  Honnons  axe  ecclesiastical,  perpetual,  and  eternal.  Says  W.  S.  Oodbie,  a 
wsil-kiwwn  writer  on  Mormonism,  in  a  letter  to  the  8.  L.  Tribune  of  Dec.  9, 
1883,  after  first  quoting  Qeorge  Q.  Gannon  as  preaching  in  the  tabemaole  *it 
isaot  vox  popuH  vox  Dei,'  but '  vox  Dei  vox  populi,'  *  The  essence  of  the  whole 
IMi  question  lies  ooudied  in  these  telling  woras  of  the  church  organ  and  the 
leidfflg  nestle.' 

For  the  messsges  of  Utah  governors  touching  polygamy,  see  Utah  Jour, 
le^,  1862-3,  app.  v.-viiL;  1872, 32-4;  1876,  31-3,  34,  240;  1878,  43, 44-5, 
47-9;  Utah,  Gov.  Mess.,  1882,  11;  8.  F.  GaU,  Jan.  28,  1872;  Jan.  17,  1878; 
Preseott  Miner,  Apr.  30,  1875;  Morm.  Prophet,  79-84;  Hazen's  report,  in 
Earn^  Scraps,  B.  a*  iii  212;  discussions  in  congress,  8.  F.  Bulletin,  Mar.  23, 
1870;  Call,  1870,  Feb.  19,  Mar.  24,  Aug.  16;  Chronicle,  Feb.  16, 1882;  Deer  Lodge 
NemN.  West,  Apr.  29, 1870;  8.  L.  Dy  Telegraph,  Mar.  23, 24, 1870;  Des.  News, 
May  16, 1860;  Apr.  26, 1866;  Apr.  3, 1867;  Mar.  9, 1870;  Apr.  6, 1870;  Nov.  29, 
1871;  Mar.  6, 1872;  Tribune,  May  15, 1875;  Millennial  Star,  xxxiv.  257-63, 268- 
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homes  broken  up,  their  families  scattered,  the  husband 
and  father  seized,  fined,  and  imprisoned,  they  have  not 
defended  themselves  by  violence,  but  have  left  their 
cause  to  God  and  their  country. 


71;  AnHoch  Ledger,  Jan.  17,  1874;  Oooeh's  Speech^  Apr.  1860;  Cfreen,  Mom,, 
457-65;  BeadU's  Life  in  Utah,  523-4;  Utah  Pamph,,  PolU,,  no.  2;  Id,,  Bdu., 
no.  7;  Colfaa^s  Mcrm.  Quest,,  panim;  PrescoU  Miner,  Apr.  30,  1875;  ain 
Cong,  Olobe,  passim;  bUla  intnxL  in  congress,  U.  8.  H,  Jour.,  34  Cong.,  Irt- 
2d  Seas.,  1117-18;  U.  8,  Acta,  37  Cong.,  2d  Sess.,  208-9;  8.  P,  BvUdtn,  Apr. 
1,  1870;  8,  L.  Dy  Telegraph,  Mar.  25,  1870;  Cong.  Globe,  1870-1,  966;  ^:T. 
Herald,  Jan.  27,  1872;  Utah,  Jour,  LegU.,  1872,  84;  1878,  203-4;  NaL  Qwui, 
Ren,,  July  1879,  91-2;  U,  8,  DiU  AUy,  in  FnMeth^a  Women,  etc.,  334-5,  316 
-n51,  355;  8,  L.  Herald,  Doc.  15,  1881;  RMnamCa  8ittners  and  8ainU,  74^1; 
8.  L.  Coatribtttor,  iiL  204-13;  8.  F,  AUa,  1874,  Mar.  1,  Jnne  3,  Dec  6;  8,  F. 
Bulletin,  T)eo.  14,  1881;  CaU,  Jan.  9, 1879;  Feb.  17, 1882;  Chronicle,  1881,  Dec. 
13;  1882,  Jan.  25,  Feb.  17;  1884,  June  18;  Post,  Feb.  27,  1873;  Jane  3, 1874; 
8.  Joei  Mercury,  Dec.  1878;  Austin,  Reese  Riv.  RewU.,  Ang.  12,  1879;  Smka 
8entinel,  Jan.  28,  1879;  Gold  HiU  News,  Jan.  3,  1878;  8,  L,  Tribune,  Feb.  2; 
1878;  U,  8,  Acts  and  Res.,  passim. 

Arthur  G.  Sedgwick,  in  the  Century  Mag.  for  Jan.  1882,  nnder  the  headinff 
Leading  Aspects  of  the  Mormon  Problem,  refers  to  the  variona  bills  introdnoea, 
and  mentions  the  most  important  prosecutions  and  their  results:  decis.  of  U.  S. 
Supreme  Ct,  8,  L,  Herald,  1879,  Jan.  8,  May  23;  TriJbune,  Aug.  2, 1879;  S. 
F.  Bulletin,  1879,  Jan.  7,  8,  Feb.  24;  Eureka  8entmel,  Jan.  16,  1879;  evasion 
of  the  Edmunds  law,  8.  P.  Bulletin,  1883,  Apr.  30,  Sept  29;  grand  joriei, 
charg«i  to,  8,  F.  BuUetm,  Dec.  9, 1858;  8alem  (Oregon)  Argus,  Aug.  28, 1858; 
Sac.  ITnion,  Apr.  20, 22, 1867;  8,  F.  Call,  Oct.  14, 1875;  competency  of  polyga* 
mists  as  jurors,  8.  L,  Utah  Rev.,  1871,  Sept  19,  27;  report  of,  Deseret  Neun, 
Oct.  3,  1877;  rept  of  commission,  Utah,  Rept  on  Goo.  Mess.,  9-13;  8.  F.  BuUe^ 
tin,  Dec.  7, 1882;  Chronicle,  Oct  3, 1882;  cause  of  trouble  with  U.  S.,  Richard^ 
Narr.,  MS.,  74;  discuss,  between  Colfkz  and  Morm.,  BouM  Our  New  West, 
238-41;  Des.  News,  Feb.  9, 1870;  Chaplain  Newman  and  others,  PraUandNesh 
man,  etc,  3-67;  TuUidge's  Ltfe  qf  Young,  403-6;  Nemnan,  Sermon,  passim; 
Des.  News,  Aug.  17, 1870;  corresp.  Newman  and  Young,  Id.,  1870,  Aug.  1(^  17; 
mass-meetings,  memoriala,  petitions,  and  protests,  TidUdge*s  Life  qf  Tomtg, 
38^-413;  Women  qf  Morm,  379-402,  528-31;  Coyner's  Letters,  etc,  viL;  Steih 
house*8£higUshu}oman,etc.,  373-4;  TellltAll,  606-7;  U.  8..H,  Ex.  J)oc,S^4S 
Cong.,  3d  Sess.,  1-6;  Utah  Pamph.,  Rdig.,  no.  18;  The  Cullom  Bill,  in  Morm. 
Pamph,,  no.  6;  8.  F.  Alta,  Apr.  22, 1872;  Bulletin,  Jan.  18, 1870;  Nov.  9, 1878; 
Jan.  21, 1879;  Feb.  17, 23, 1882;  CaU,  Not.  8, 1878;  ChronkU,  Feb.  3, 27, 1882; 
Petaluma  Argus,  Nov.  22, 1878;  8ac.  Bet,  Nov.  16, 1878;  8tocbUm  Indept,  Jsxl 
21, 1878;  Elko  Indept,  Nov.  15, 1878;  Eureka 8enUnel,  Nov.  17, 1878;  Gold  HiU 
News,  Nov.  8, 1878;  Reno  Gazette,  Nov.  21, 1878;  8,  L.  Contributor,  iii  15M; 
Des,  News,  1867,  Jan.  16;  1870,  Apr.  6;  1872,  May  22,  29;  Herald,  June  14, 
1879;  Telegraph,  Apr.  1, 1870;  Tribune,  1878,  Nov.  16,  23;  the  Reynolds  case, 
Froiseth's  Women,  401-12;  Utah  Pamph.,  PoUt.,  no.  17,  20;  Review  ofOpin., 
etc.,  in  Morm.  Pamph.,  no.  1;  ^S'.  F,  Bulletin,  Aug.  21,  1874;  CaU,  Dec  22, 
1875;  Dec  10, 1878;  Elko  Indg)t,  1878,  Oct  30,  Nov.  13;  1879,  Jan.  8;  Eureka 
Sentinel,  Aug.  6,  1879;  Gold  HiU  News,  Nov.  15, 1878;  Tuscarora  Ttmes-Bes., 
Nov.  21,  1878;  8.  L,  Contributor,  ii  154-7,  188-90;  Des,  News,  1874,  Oct  28; 
1875,  Apr.  7;  1878,  Oct  9;  1879,  Jan.  15,  29,  Dec  3;  Herald,  July  19, 1879; 
the  Miles  case,  8,  F.  Bulletin,  May  7,  1879;  CaU,  Oct  31,  1878;  Sac  Bee- 
Union,  May  5,  7,  1879;  Elko  Indept,  June  5,  1879;  Vlrg.  City  Eve.  CXftm., 
Oct.  30,  31,  Nov.  8,  1878;  8,  L.  Des.  News,  1878,  Nov.  6,  13;  1879,  May  7, 
14,  June  4;  Herald,  1878,  Oct  27,  29,  Nov.  5;  1879,  Apr.  29, 30,  May  1-4, 6^  7. 

On  March  10,  1863,  the  president  of  the  ohnrdi  was  arrested,  as  we  shall 
see  later,  the  charse  beinc  polygamy,  and  brought  under  the  act  of  Jolj 
1,  1862;  the  accus^  was  jHaced  under  bonds  in  we  sum  of  $2,000  to  H^P^" 


MORMON  CLANNISHNE8S.  SOS 

Much  has  been  said  in  terms  of  reproach  against 
the  unity  and  brotherhood  of  the  Mormons,  or  as  it 
is  more  often  denominated,  their  exclusiveness  or  clan- 
nishness,  as  applied  to  their  social^  business,  and  re- 
ligious relations.  It  is  said  that  they  hold  to  one 
another,  band  against  all  societies  and  interests  except 
their  own;  that  they  hold  all  the  anicultural  lanos, 
cooperate  in  commerce  and  manuractures,  vote  all 
one  way,  and  so  work  into  one  another's  hands  in 
every  way;  that  no  other  people  can  stand  up  in  com- 
petition with  them. 

at  the  next  B&ttinff  of  the  U.  S.  ct  for  the  8d  jndio.  dist  On  Oct  2,  187I»h6 
WM  egain  arreefced  on  an  indiotment  of  the  mnd  jury,  foand  under  the  >tet- 
ntas  of  Utah;  see  Utah  Lawa,  68,  seo.  82,  wmch  prohibits  the  oohabitation  of 
penona  not  maziied  to  each  other.  On  Jan.  2, 1872,  Brigham  was  for  the 
tidid  time  azrested,  the  aooosation  on  this  ooeasBon  heixuK  oomplicity  in  the 
xBorder  of  one  Bidmzd  Tates  in  Eoho  Ca&ony  in  1867.  IHiere  being  no  gOT- 
emment  jaily  and  the  prisoner  old  and  feeUe,  he  was  allowed  to  remain  in  his 
own  hoQse  under  oharige  of  the  U.  S.  marshal.  It  does  not  appear  that,  be* 
yood  the  annoyanoe  caused  by  restraint  of  liberty,  Brigham  sofifered  in  oonse* 
qnenoe  ol  eitiier  of  these  duogee.  For  details  of  the  arrests,  I  refer  to  ifitf- 
famiid  Star,  zxr.  27^-1,  xzxiiT  696-700, 708-14, 728,  zzziv.  68-60, 70-1, 120- 
3, 20»-16;  8.  F.  AUa,  1871,  Oct.  3,  4,  8,  18,  28,  29,  Nov.  1,  22,  24,  1872, 
Apr.  26;  BvUdUn,  1871,  Oct  3,  9,  13,  26,  27,  30,  31,  Koy.  21,  28;  1872,  Jan. 
3, 8,  Apr.  26;  CaU,  1870,  Jan.  3;  1871,  Oct  3,  6,  11,  17,  Nov.  22,  28;  1872, 
Apr.  26;  Mhoatmmer,  1871,  Oct  6,  9, 13,  17, 19,  26,  Nov.  2,  22,  28;  1872,  Jan. 
3,  Feb.  14;  Gd.  Era,  Nov.  12,  1871;  Sac.  UnUm,  1871,  Oct  6,  18;  S.  L.  De$. 
New9, 1871,  Oct  11,  18,  Nov.  1,  8,  22;  1872,  May  1;  Tribune,  1872,  Feb.  1, 
Apr.  27;  Utah  Beview,  1871,  Oct.  12,  13,  20,  21,  Nov.  26,  27,  Deo.  1,  4;  1872, 
Jan.  16,  Feb.  10;  Carson  State  Segis.,  Oct  14, 1871;  Elko  Indejpt,  Jan.  6, 1872; 
Aber  CU^  (Id.)  AvaJUmche,  Oct  7, 1871;  Portland  (Or.)  DwUche  ZeU.,  Nov. 
4,1871. 

On  Oct  28,  1871,  Thomas  Hawkins,  of  Salt  Lake  City,  having  been 
ioond  goil^  of  adoltery  with  two  women,  under  a  territonal  statate  ap- 
proved lyy  Got.  Toong  on  Mar.  6, 1862,  was  sentenced  to  three  years'  impns- 
emoent  and  to  pay  fSOO  fine;  see  S.  F.  AUa,  Oct  4,  1871;  Aifie^NyNov.  3, 
1871;  Sac  Union,  1871,  Oct  24, 30,  Nov.  1.    On  Mar.  6,  1879,  Dan.  H.  Wells 
was  Imprisoned  for  two  days  and  fined  $100  for  contempt  of  court  in  refusing 
to  testify  as  to  the  garments  worn  during  the  endowment  ceremonies.  Juo, 
ImaU,  xiv.  114-16;  McCUOan,  Ooldm  State,  687-9.    In  1873,  Ann  EUsa 
Young,  known  as  Wife  No.  19,  began  suit  agftinst  Brigham  for  divorce,  with 
sfimooy.    About  two  years  later  she  was  awarded  |600  per  month,  which  deci- 
I  afterward  setaside,  but  not,  Tullidf^e  says,  until  Briffham  had  been  Im- 
'  for  oontempt  of  court,  and  had  paid  two  months'  alimony  and  $4,000 
Sees;  see  Young's  WUe  No.  19,  663-66;  TuUidge*s  Life  of  Towng,  431- 
3;  Hdena  (MonL)  Indept,  Nov.  25,  1875;  Ttrgmia  Madisonian,  June  9, 1877; 
S.  F.  Bulletin,  mZ,  July  29, 31;  1875,  Feb.  26,  May  11;  1876,  Nov.  1,  8;  Call, 
July  10, 1876;  Los  Angeles  Star,  May  6,  1877;  />ayto»  (Lyon  Co.)  Times, 
May  %  ia77;  Eureka  Sentinel,  Jan.  10,  1879;  Cfold  JJiU  News,  Apr.  28, 1877; 
&  L.  Dee.  News,  Apr.  24»  1872;  Sept  2. 1874;  Mar.  3,  Nov.  3,  24,  1876;  Aug. 
2,  Nov.  8,  1876;  THbime,  Nov.  16, 1876;  July  22,  1876;  Am.  28,  1877. 

Herewith  I  give  a  ti^le,  brou^t  down  to  include  1882,  compiled  from 
censoa  of  1S80,  police  and  penitentiary  statistics,  and  report  of  commissioDars 
^pointed  under  the  Bdmunds  bill,  comparing  the  distribution  of  criminals 
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Grant  it,  they  answer ;  is  it  a  crime  ?  May  not  peo- 
ple legally  labor  hard,  practise  finigality,  worship  God 
after  their  own  fashion,  and  vote  as  they  choose?  Is 
this  contrary  to  the  free  enlightenment  of  American 
institutions? 

Of  what  are  the  people  of  the  United  States  afraid, 
with  their  fifty  millions  of  free,  intelligent,  progress* 
ive  men  and  women,  that  they  should  deem  it  their 
duty  to  be  seized  with  such  a  savage  hate  toward  this 
handful  of  poor  and  despised  religionists?  In  the  evo- 
lution of  society  as  an  organism,  the  fittest  is  sure  to 
remain.  If  this  principle  be  true,  it  is  perfectly  safe 
to  let  the  Mormons  alone.  Their  evil  practices,  as 
well  as  those  of  their  enemies,  are  sure  in  due  time  to 
be  dissipated  by  the  ever-increasing  enlightenment  of 

between  Mormon  and  non-Monnon.    The  table  includes  the  Monnon  aettle- 
mente  in  Idaho.  _ 

Murder,  mansUaghter,  and  all  aaeanlti  endangering  life 41  317 

Rape. 1  5 

Prostitution • ••  95 

Keeping  brothels 27 

Lewd  conduct,  insulting  women,  exposing  penon,  nniaaaoe, 

obscene  and  pro&me  language 4  47 

Forgery  and  counterfeiting 8 

Drunkenness,  etc 100  594 

Violation  of  liquor  ordinance 18 

Gambling 52 

Bobbery  and  burglary 4  02 

Disturbing  the  peace 84  111 

Bigamy 1 

Destroying  property 16  28 

Arson 8 

Obtaining  property  under  false  pretences 25 

Opium-smoking,  etc 18 

Stealing  railroad  rides 19 

Vagrancy «      ..  147 

Violating  prison  rules 8 

208    1,578 

Confined  in  Utah  penitentiaxy •        6  22 

Confined  in  S.  L.  CO.  jail 14  97 

Confined  in  Oneida  co.  jail 1  90 

Confined  in  Idaho  penitentiary 8 

Confined  in  Bear  Lake  co.  jau : 1 

The  prostitutes  enumerated  are  those  in  S.  L.  City  only;  to  these  it 
be  safe  to  add  as  many  more  living  in  the  outside  towns  and  mining  eii 
In  18S0,  the  population  of  Utah  was  148,968,  that  of  Oneida  co.,  IdSio, 
6,964,  and  there  were  3,235  souls  in  Bear  Lake  county.  About  7,000  women 
were  in  1885  living  in  polygamy  in  Utah.  See  Riekard^  Orhne  ta  Utak^ 
MS.,  passim. 
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dYilisaiioiL    The  best  will  remain,  while  the  rest  will 
be  destroy ed. 

As  a  remedy  against  the  Mormon  evil,  many  plans 
liaye  been  put  forth.     ''Send  an  army  and  wipe  them 
out,**  say  the  mithinking  masses.     An  army  was  sent 
(mce,  but  when  it  came  to  Utah  there  was  nothing  at 
hand  to  wipe  oat.     But  should  an  army  go  and  find 
them  there,  it  would  hardly  be  prepared  to  enter  upon 
the  wholesale  slaughter  of  140,000  men,  women,  and 
children  while  in   pursuit  of  their  daUy  vocations. 
Education  has  been  urged.     This  means  is  already 
^nployed;  but  while  there  are  gentile  schools,  the 
Mormons  still  teach  Mormonism,  and  the  more  they 
educate,  the  stronger  and  more  widely  extended  be- 
comes their  faith.     Senator  Hoar  suggested  seizing 
the  perpetual  emigration  fund,  but  this  appeared  too 
much  uke  robbery.     Make  marriaere  a  civu  compact, 
give  the  wife  the  ^ht  of  dower,  and  so  make  her  less 
iependent  on  the  husband,  some  haye  said.     Amend 
the  constitution,  prohibiting  polygamy,  others  haye 
urged.     But  if  congressional  enactment  fails,  what  can 
constitutional  amendment  do  ?    Admit  Utah  as  a  state, 
and  let  the  people  split  into  parties,  and  so  fight  out 
their  own  issues.     But  they  will  not  split  into  parties, 
is  the  reply.     If  they  were  like  other  people,  this  might 
be  the  result;  but  they  are  not  like  other  people.     For 
the  people  to  differ  from  their  chiefs  on  matters  of  ^oy- 
emment,  or  on  any  other  matters,  would  throw  them 
outside  the  category  of  Mormons.     Such  a  thin^  can- 
not be.    Their  goyemment,  ecclesiastical  and  ciyil,  is  a 
govemment  of  Grod ;  their  chief  is  Grod's  prophet  and 
▼ic^rent,  and  his  will  is  God's  will  and  cannot  be 
questioned. 

By  the  Edmunds  act,  approyed  March  22,  1882, 
coB^:e88  made  polygamy  punishable  by  disfranchise- 
ment, and  a  fine  of  not  more  than  fiye  hundred  dollars, 
with  imprisonment  for  not  more  than  three  years, 
thft  children  to  be  deemed  illegitimate.     Tlierehave 
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been  numerous  convictions  under  this  law,  bringing  se- 
rious injury  upon  individuals,  and  greatly  alarming 
the  enture  brotherhood.  Many  other  schemes  have 
been  urged.  Cut  up  the  territory  and  divide  it  among 
the  adjacent  states;  permit  the  wife  to  testify  against 
her  husband ;  compel  marriages  to  be  registered;  throw 
in  more  gentile  population,  establishing  milliners'  shops 
for  the  women  and  whiskey-shops  for  the  men,  so  that 
the  full  force  of  civilization  may  be  brought  to  bear 
upon  them.  A  proposed  remedy  is  for  coniress  to  as- 
sume  the  political  powers,  and  govern  the  country  1/ 
a  commission  of  nine  or  thirteen  members  appointed 
for  that  purpose,  and  which,  the  majority  being  always 
gentiles,  would  adopt  the  necessary  laws  for  the  gov- 
ernment of  the  territory,  instead  of  congress  or  a  hffs- 
lature.  Executive  and  judicial  affairs  would  go  on  in 
the  usual  way ;  and  as  for  the  municipal,  the  commis- 
sion as  a  legislature  could  make  such  r^ulations  as 
they  pleased,  providing  for  the  appointment  of  mayors 
by  the  governor  if  necessary.  In  such  an  event  tiiere 
would  not  be  held  any  elections  of  any  kind.  A  board 
of  five  commissioners  was  appointed  under  act  of  con- 
gress of  March  22,  1882,  but  nothing  extraordinary 
came  of  it. 

In  conclusion,  it  is  scarcely  necessary  to  say  that 
an  intelligent  and  well-balanced  mind,  n-ee  from  the 
bias  of  religion,  and  regarding  the  well-being  and  re- 
finement of  the  race  as  most  greatly  to  be  desired, 
cannot  look  upon  polygamy  as  conducive  to  the  high- 
est culture.  On  the  other  hand,  it  may  as  truthftuly 
be  said  that  coercion  is  not  consistent  with  the  high- 
est type  of  morality,  and  that  a  social  despotism,  in 
the  name  of  freedom  and  pure  republicanism!  can 
become  the  severest  of  tyrannies. 
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IB  OXHXR  PABSra  OB  TSB  WORLD— THB  PBRPBTVAL  EkIOBATIOB  FuND— 

A  GbbbraIi  Sfibxlb  ob  thb  TwBLyR— Fbom  Livbbfool  to  Salt  Labji 
Gonr  BOR  ]Pibtt  Dollabs — Bmiorabt  Ships — ^Bbfort  ob  a  Liybbpool 
Habaobr — ^Tbb  Passaqb  to  New  Oblbaks — Oybblakb  Travbl — 
GLAsaBB  OB  Emigrabts— Gbobob  a.  Smith's  Compabub  at  South  Pass 

— TSB  HAin>-GABT  EmIORATIOB— BlOGRAPmOAL. 

Op  the  twenty-five  or  thirty  thousand  latter-day 
sainis  gathered  in  the  valley  of  the  Great  Salt  Lake  at 
the  close  of  the  year  1852^  less  than  one  third  came 
from  Nauvoo;  nearly  seven  thousand  proselytes  had 
arrived  from  various  parts  of  Europe,  and  the  re- 
mainder consisted  principally  of  converts  made  in  the 
United  States.^    As  to  the  number  of  those  who 

'  The  pioneer  band  indnded,  as  we  have  seen,  143  members.    Parley  Pratt's 

ies,  wbioh  arriyed  in  Sept.  1847»  mustered  1,540.    In  August  1848  the 

mts  ai  Salt  Lake  City  were  estimated  at  nearly  1,800,  and  there  wera 
■fc  tins  date  no  other  settlements  with  any  considerable  popnlatlon.  The 
•DteBntB  from  Winter  Quarters  dnring  the  antomn  of  this  year  numbered 
%203y  and  in  1849, 1,400.  Smaller  bands  arrived  from  time  to  time,  but  with 
dbao  of  the  latter  year  the  mi^tbn  from  Nauyoo  practically  came  to  an 
The  somber  of  Mormons  from  Nauyoo  gatherea  in  the  valley  at  this 
may  be  looghly  estimated  at  not  more  thui  8,000,  for  there  were  still 
Ik^b  nmnben  scattered  throughout  the  western  states.  According  to  the 
statistics  of  emigration  from  Great  Britain  and  Europe,  in  Linfarws  Saute 
from  Liverpool,  14-15, 2i877  proselytes  left  the  UnitedKingdom  between  1846 
md  1849.  This  would  make  a  total  of  10,877.  As  the  reader  will  remember, 
the  entire  population  is  stated  at  11,380  in  the  U.  8.  Census  Bept  of  1850. 
Add  to  this  xmmber  3,714  emigrants  who  arrived  from  Great  Britain  and 
ISarope  between  1850  and  1852,  as  reported  in  Linforth's  tables,  we  have  a 
total  of  15,091,  Tlie  remainder  were  not  all  converts  from  the  U.  S.,  for 
Umib  was  a  considerable  number  of  persons  who  were  not  Mormons,  probably 
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had  been  baptized  into  the  faith  in  varions  parts  of  the 
world,  and  were  waiting  for  means  or  opportunity  to 
emigrate,  there  are  no  reliable  data;  but  they  proba- 
bly amounted  to  not  less  than  150,000,  and  possibly 
to  a  larger  number. 

Thus  within  little  more  than  twenty  years  the 
church  of  Jesus  Christ  of  latter-day  saints  had  in- 
creased from  a  handful  to  an  army.  And  theirs  was  a 
new  religion,  a  new  revelation,  not  an  ancient  faith; 
they  chose  for  their  proselytizing  efforts  civilized 
Hither  than  savage  fields.  In  their  missionary  ad- 
ventures  no  sect  was  ever  more  devoted,  more  self- 
sacrificing,  or  more  successful.  The  catholic  fidars 
in  their  new- world  excursions  were  not  more  indif- 
ferent to  life,  wealth,  health,  and  comfort,  not  more 
indifferent  to  scorn  and  insult,  not  more  filled  with 
high  courage  and  lofty  enthusiasm,  than  were  the 
Mormon  elders  in  their  old-world  enterprises.  In  aU 
their  movements  they  were  circumspect,  moderate, 
studying  the  idiosyncrasies  of  the  several  nations  in 
which  they  labored,  and  careful  about  running  un- 
necessarily counter  to  their  prejudices. 

On  reaching  the  scene  of  his  labors,  the  missionaiy 
earned  his  daily  bread  by  some  trade  or  handicraft, 
not  even  refusing  domestic  service,  in  order  to  provide 
for  his  wants,  and  meanwhile  studying  the  language 
of  the  people  among  whom  he  lived.  Many  were  cast 
into  dungeons,  where  they  were  forced  to  live  on 
bread  and  water;  many  travelled  on  foot  from  district 
to  district,  with  no  other  food  than  the  roots  which 
they  dug  near  the  wayside;  many  journeyed  under 
the  rays  of  a  tropical  sun,  the  water  tricKling  fix)m 
the  rocks  and  the  berries  hanging  from  the  bushes 
forming  at  times  their  only  sustenance.' 

The  term  of  their  labors  had  no  certain  limit,  de- 
pending entirely  on  the  will  of  the  first  presidency. 
For  the  more  distant  missions  it  was  seldom  less  than 
two  years  or  more  than  six.     They  must  remain  at 

*Reaiy,  Jwr.  to  (7.  8,  L.  OUy,  ii.  199. 
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their  post  until  ordered  home;  and  when  recalled,  they 
Were  often  forced  to  earn  by  their  own  labor  the 
means  of  crossing  seas  and  deserts.  Restored  at 
\mgth  to  their  families^  they  were  ready  to  set  forth 
at  a  day's  notice  to  new  fields  of  labor ;  and  for  all 
this  self-denial  they  sought  no  earthly  reward,  es- 
teeming it  as  their  greatest  privilege  thus  to  give 
proof  of  their  unfailing  devotion  to  the  church. 

One  of  the  first  Mormon  missions  of  which  we  have 
any  record  was  sent  forth  in  October  1830,  in  which 
jear,  as  will  be  remembered,  it  was  ordered  that 
Pratt,  Cowdery,  Whitmer,  and  Peterson  should  go 
and  preach  the  gospel  to  the  Lamanites.  During 
their  progress  they  labored  for  a  season  among  the 
Wyandots  in  western  Ohio.  Thence  they  journeyed 
b  Cincinnati,  but  meeting  there  with  little  success, 
proceeded  to  St  Louis,  preaching  at  several  points 
on  their  way  to  large  congregations.  Starting  forth 
westward  early  in  the  spring,  thej  travelled  for 
300  miles  through  the  snow,  sometimes  knee-deep, 
their  food  being  com  bread  and  raw  frozen  pork. 
After  a  journey  of  1,500  miles,  occupying  about  four 
months,  they  reached  Independence,  having  preached 
the  gospel  to  thousands  of  the  gentiles,  baptizing  and 
confirming  many  hundreds,  and  estaUishmg  several 

churches. 

^neAviobiographyqf  Parley  Parker  Pratt,  oneof  the  Twelve  A fOBtlee  qf 
ike  Okarch  qf  Jeanne  Christ  qfLeOter-dofy  SaeiUe,  embraoinahie  Life,  Jiinhtrf, 
cnul  TreuKie,  with  Bxtraete,  in  Proee  and  Verae,  from  hiemieeeuaneoue  WrU* 
0108, 3Uted  by  hie  eon  Parley  P,  PraU,  New  York,  1874»  ia  one  of  the  most 
Ttfauhle  -works  extant  on  the  subject  of  Mormon  miasionB.  The  anthor  re- 
lastH  in  nmple  phnuM  the  hArdahipe,  peneontione,  and  adventures  which  he 
and  other  mlaaionazies  enoonnterea  in  Tariooa  paita  of  the  United  States,  and 
thoo^  probably  he  makes  the  most  of  them,  there  can  be  little  doubt  that  so 
&r  ba  narratiTe  ia  in  tJie  main  reliable.  Ghoeen  a  member  of  the  fixat  ^no- 
ran  in  1835,  he  was  on  terma  of  intimacy  with  Joseph  and  Hynun  Snuth, 
Bririiam  Yaaagy  Heber  C.  Kimball,  and  otnera  of  the  <march  dignitaries,  and 
aa  fte  editor  remarks,  *hiB  history,  therefore,  waa  ao  interwoven  with  that  of 
the  ehnrch,  that  many  of  the  moat  interestinff  aketc^ea  of  church  history  will 
be  found  therein.'  In  the  aatobio^;raphy,  which  covera  a  period  of  twenty 
jmia,  from  hia  early  bojhood  to  hia  betra^  into  the  handa  of  hia  enemiea,  of 
n&idi  more  hereafter,  la  an  account  of  hia  life  and  travela,  hia  ndasionaiT 
hbon,  and  the  labors  of  those  with  whom  he  waa  aaaociated,  together  with 
nme  of  hia  misceUaneons  writinga  in  proee  and  verae.  Other  worka  of  thia 
iBthor  an:  An  Appeal  to  the  InhaintaaUeqfthe  StaUqfNew  Tcrk,  a  pamphlet 
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For  twenty-five  years  Parley  labored  at  intervaLs 
«  .  uMoZrj  inU.™  p«t  of  the  Union,' «>d 
in  1845  was  appointed  president  of  the  churches  in 
New  England  and  the  middle  states.     During  his 

of  liz  pAges  oallinff  for  help  and  deliTerance  from  the  pereecatiant  of  the  peo- 
ple of  the  United  States,  particularly  from  their  enemies  in  MlBsonri;  letter 
to  Queen  Vietoria  is  a  dissertation  on  the  fondamental  principles  of  the  futh, 
dated  Manchester,  Biay  22, 1841 .  The  FomiUUn  ^  Knowledge  is  a  short  eMij 
on  the  scriptares.  ImmortaiUy  and  Eternal  Life  qfihe  Material  Body  vl  sn  at- 
tempt to  prove  the  proposition  as  named.  Intelliffenee  and  Affection  compriaei 
a  few  Images  on  these  qualities  in  man,  more  jputicolarly  in  renrd  to  their 
immortality.  The  above  ^ye  pamphlets,  besioes  being  published  senaratdy* 
were  tssaed  as  one  pamphlet  at  Nauvoo.  The  third  son  of  Jared  ana  Charity 
Pratt,  Parley,  was  bom  at  BurUngton,  Otsego  oo.,  N.  Y.,  his  ancestors  being 
among  the  earliest  settlers  at  Hartford,  Conn.,  in  1839,  and  probably  among 
tiie  piurty  that  accompanied  Thomas  Hooker  from  Newtown,  now  Csmbridge, 
Mass.,  In  1830.  Of  his  con vennon  to  Mormooism  I  have  already  8pokel^llIld 
of  the  leading  incidents  in  his  life  and  the  manner  of  his  death  mention  ii 
made  elsewhere.  One  of  those  who  set  forth  from  Nanvoo  in  Feb.  1846,  he  wii 
sent  from  Winter  Quarters,  as  will  be  remembered,  during  the  same  yeir, 
on  a  misrion  to  England.  But  for  this  drcumstanoe  his  Autobiography  would 
probably  have  included  a  complete  and  reliable  account  of  the  great  Monnon 
exodus,  and  one  that  would  have  been  a  most  valuable  addition  to  the  reoorda 
of  the  latter-day  saints.  Parley  was  a  man  of  many  miracles  and  visions. 
In  fact,  with  him  all  was  miraculous;  the  voice  of  nature  was  the  voice  of  God, 
and  in  one  current  ran  revelation  and  human  happenings.  He  was  mirsco- 
IoubI^  directed  in  the  first  instance  to  the  book  of  Mormon  and  Joseph  SmitiL 
Myriads  of  false  snirits  were  rebuked  by  him  and  driven  back  into  the  dsri[- 
ness.  During  an  illness  he  had  a  dream.  '  I  thought  I  saw  myself  dreand 
in  a  clean  and  beautiful  linen  robe,  white  as  snow,'  on  which  was  written  the 
words  'holy  prophet'  and  'new  Jerusalem.'  At  the  elder's  confermoe  in 
Missouri,  Febnuoy  1832,  he  was  obliged  to  keep  his  bed,  as  he  had  not  yet 
recovered  from  his  illness.  At  the  dole  of  it,  he  says, '  I  requested  the  elderB 
to  lay  their  hands  on  me  and  pray.  They  did  so.  I  was  instantlv  healed.' 
Again,  when  detained  by  a  severe  fever,  he  whispered  to  Brother  Mnrdookto 
lay  hands  on  him  unobserved  while  giving  him  water.  '  I  drank  of  it,'  he 
says,  '  bounded  on  my  feet,  dressed  myself,  put  on  my  shoes  and  hat,  and  told 
him  I  was  ready  to  start'  Still  travelling  with  Murdock,  he  wasagain  taken 
ill,  and  asain  miraculously  cured.  While  engaged  in  fencing  and  ploodiing 
six  acres  tor  wheat,  he  heard  a  voice  at  night  saying,  *  Parley,  Parley  I  'I  an- 
swered, '  Here  am  L'  Said  the  voice,  '  Omsc  splittm^ rails,  for  theLord  hath 
prepared  you  for  a  greater  work. '  He  dreamedone  mght,  during  the  tronbles 
m  Missouri,  of  an  attack  by  enemies  at  a  distance,  andleamed  afterward  that 
the  vision  was  true.  About  to  set  out  from  Kirtiland  on  a  mission  to  Oaaada 
in  April  1836,  being  in  debt  and  deeply  depressed,  his  wife  sick  and  childless, 
Heber  C.  Kimball  and  other  elders,  filled  witii  the  spirit  of  prophecy,  en- 
tered hiB  house  late  one  night  and  said:  '  Brother  Parley,  thy  wife  shall  be 
healed  from  this  hour,  and  shall  bear  a  son,  and  his  name  shall  be  F^ley,  and 
he  shall  be  a  chosen  instrument  in  the  hands  of  theLord  to  inherit  the  priest- 
hood, and  to  walk  in  the  steps  of  his  falser.'  Instances  might  be  multiplied. 
Scores  of  sick  women  and  children  in  obedience  to  the  command,  'In  the 
name  of  Jesus  Christ,  be  thou  made  whole,'  arose  and  walked. 

«In  1831  among  the  Delawares;  in  1832  in  the  states  of  Ohio^  Indiana, 
Illinois,  and  Missouri;  in  1833,  after  the  exodus  from  Independence,  in  Kev 
York;  in  1835  in  New  England,  N.  Y.,  and  Penn.;  in  1837  and  1845  in  N.  T. 
dty,  where  in  the  latter  year  he  commenced  the  publication  of  The  Prophd; 
and  in  1856  in  St  Louis,  PhiL,  N.  Y.,  and  elsewhere.  AiOabiog.,  passim. 
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career  lie  made  several  thousand  proselytes,  and  where- 
soever he  set  foot,  seldom  failed  of  success. 

''Of  all  the  places  in  which  the  English  language  is 
spoken,"  writes  Parley  in  1838,  "I  find  the  city  of 
New  York  to  be  the  most  diflScult  as  to  access  to  the 
minds  or  attention  of  the  people.  From  July  to 
January  we  preached,  advertised,  printed,  published," 
testified,  visited,  talked,  prayed,  and  wept  in  vain." 
Elijah  Fordham  was  with  him,  and  for  several  weeks 
only  six  proselytes  were  made,  of  whom  two  or  three 
sometimes  met  in  a  small  upper  room  in  an  obscure 
street. 

Sorely  discouraged,  the  two  elders  invited  their 
converts  to  a  last  prayer-meeting,  intending  to  set 
forth  for  New  Orleans.  Each  prayed  in  turn,  when 
suddenly  the  room  was  filled  with  the  holy  spirit,  and 
all  began  to  prophesy  and  speak  in  tongues.  ''They 
should  tarry  in  the  city  and  go  not  thence  as  yet; 
for  the  Lord  had  many  people  in  that  city,  and  he 
had  now  come  by  the  power  of  his  holy  spirit  to 
gather  them  into  his  fold." 

Among  the  converts  was  a  chairmaker,  named 
David  Rogers,  who  now  fitted  up  a  large  chamber  at 
his  own  expense  and  invited  the  elders  to  preach. 
The  room  was  crowded  at  the  first  meeting,  and  soon 
afterward  the  elders  were  ministering  at  fifteen  dif- 
ferent places  throughout  the  city,  all  of  which  were 
crowded,  sometimes  preaching  twice  a  day  almost 
every  day  in  the  week,  besides  visiting  from  house  to 
house.® 

Mention  has  already  been  made  of  the  labors  of 
Brigham  Young  and  other  missionaries  in  various 

*'  My  fint  prodnetion  in  that  city  wm  a  book  of  upwards  of  two  hun- 
dred pam,  entitied  the  Voice  qf  Warning,  The  first  edition  of  this  work 
eoonstedof  four  thousand  copies;  it  has  since  been  published  and  repub- 
lahed  in  America  and  Europe  till  some  forty  or  fifty  thousand  copies  haye 
sot  been  sufficient  to  supply  the  demand.'  Id.,  184. 

•  Brsnchesof  the  church  were  formed  during  1838  at  Sing  Sing  and  in 

Kcw  Jersey,  also  at  Brooklyn  and  elsewhere  on  Long  Island.  Id.,  188.    In 

tiie  8.  L.  berald^  June  16,  1877,  ii  a  sketch  of  the  Mormoo  mission  in  New 

lark  at  that  date. 

HxR.  Vtab.    M 
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parts  of  the  United  States.  To  relate  them  in  detail 
tor  each  succeeding  year  would  more  than  occupy 
the  space  alotted  to  this  volume,  and  for  further  par- 
ticulars I  refer  the  reader  to  the  note  subjoined/     It 

'In  Jan.  1838,  K  Winchester  left  Ohio  on  a  minionaiytoixr,  dniin^^hich 
he  preached  in  Md,  Penn.,  and  N.  J.    At  thia  time  Onon  Pratt  waa  m  New 
York  city,  and  L.  Barnes  and  H.  Sayera  in  the  states  of  N.  Y.  and  Pens. 
Times  and  Seammttf  L  9-1 1.    About  April  1, 1839,  Jna  D.  Lee  and  Levi  Stew- 
art started  on  foot  from  Vandalia,  HL,  and,  preaching  aa  they  went^  passed 
throagh  several  towns  in  O.,  retoming  to  their  starting-point  in  October. 
Daring  thia  journey  they  depended  entirely  on  donations  for  subeistenoe.  Xee'« 
Mormonum,  97-108.    Daxingl839,  Lorenzo  Barnes,  H.  Sayen,  R  D.  Woolly, 
Elisha  H.  ]>ftTis,  J.  Hupton,  Henry  Dean,  Benjamin  Winchester,  Jaa  Blaks- 
lee,  and  Saml  James  preached  in  O.,  Va,  Del.,  Penn.,  N.  J.,  and  N.  Y.;  A 
Petty,  Q.  H.  Brandon,  J.  D.  Hunter,  Benjamin  Clapp,  Jeremiah  MacUOT, 
Jno.  £.  Pase,  and  Daniel  and  Norman  K  Shearer,  in  Mo.,  Tenn.,  and  III; 
Almon  Babbitt,  Jacob  K.  Chapman,  and  Orson  Hyde,  in  Ind.;  Stephen  Post, 
Julian  Moses,  and  M.  Sirrine,  in  Mich.;  Nathan  Holmes,  in  Mass.;  and  Ly- 
Sander  M.  Davis,  in  S.  C.  Times  and  Seasons,  i.  25-9,  39-40,  59-63^  71-i. 
Francis  G.  Bishop  writes,  imder  date  Feb.  4,  1840,  that  aince  1832,  when  he 
joined  the  church,  he  has  preached  in  fourteen  states,  spending  two  years  in 
Va  and  N.  C.    Jos.  Smith,  jr,  made  a  visit  of  inspection  through  the  middle 
states  at  this  time  and  presided  at  several  assemblies.    Edward  M.  Webb 
and  others  preached  in  HI.  and  la;  Duncan  McArthnr  and  others,  in  Me  and 
N.  H.;  Orson  Hyde,  in  Philadelphia  and  N.  J.;  and  Geo.  J.  Adams,  in  Phil- 
adelphia, New  York,  and  Biooklyn.  Id.,  I  77-80,  87-0,  108-10,  116-23,  iL 
204-5,  220-1 ;  Millennial  Slar,  i.  274r-6.    In  1840-1,  Elder  Snyder  and  others 
established  a  church,  baptizing  about  100,  in  Laporte,  Ind.;  Richards*  Bern., 
MS.,  8-9;  and  in  northern  Ind.,  Ohio,  Penn.,  and  N.  Y.  some  converts  -were 
made.  Id,,  Narr.,  MS.,  11-12,  16-18,  20-1.    At  a  conference  held  at  PhiL 
Oct.  17,  1840,  reports  were  received  from  various  churches  in  N.  Y.,  N.  J., 
and  Penn.,  diowmg  a  membership  of  896  (details  given).    In  1840-1,  Benj. 
CL  Elswoi-th,  Chas  Thompson,  and  Isaac  0.  Haight  were  preaching  in  N.  Y.; 
Erastus  Snow,  in  Penn.  and  B.  I.;  Jos.  Ball,  Phineas  Richards,  and  Saml 
Bent,  in  Mass.  and  Conn. ;  Zadock  Parker  and  P.  Brown,  in  V t;  Norwell  M. 
Head,  Danl  IVler,  and  others,  in  Tenn.  and  Miss.;  E.  Luddington  and  others, 
in  N.  0. ;  A.  J.  Lumereauz,  in  Ohio;  and  J.  M.  Adams,  Aroasa  Lyraui,  and 
W.  O.  Clark,  in  111.  Ttmes  and  Seasons,  ii.  215-17,  219-21,  25»-4,  339-40, 
34S-50,  384-6,  399-402,  415-16,  451-2,  468,  515-16.     In  1841-^,  Braatns 
Snow  and  others  were  in  Mass. ;  Joshua  Grant,  in  Va  and  N.  C ;  Jacob  Gates, 
In  Ind.;  Jas  Blakeslee,  in  N.  Y. ;  and  A.  Young  and  Saml  K  Frost,  in  Tenn. 
Id,,  iii.  602-6,  620,  096-7,  792-8,  820-1.    In  1842^,  A.  L.  Lamareanx  waa 
Breaching  in  Ind. ;  £.  M.  Webb,  M.  Serrine,  and  several  others,  in  Idich. ; 
Edwin  D.  Woollcy  and  L.  A«  Shirtliff,  in  Mass.;  Wesley  Wandell,  in  Conn.; 
F.  M.  Edwards,  in  Tenn. ;  and  R.  H.  Kinnamon  and  0.  White,  in  Ky.  /cf., 
i/¥.  89,  166-7,  194^,  226-7,  2S0-1,  300,  302,  354,  v.  508.    In  1843-4,  G.  J. 
Adams  was  preaching  in  Penn. ;  Benj.  Brown  and  Jesse  W.  Crosby,  in  K.  Y.; 
Alfred  Hall  and  S.  Braman,  in  Ind. ;  Beni.  L.  Clapp,  W.  Huitt,  S.  Gaily, 
and  H.  W.  Church,  in  Miss.;  Danl  Botsford,  Jos.  Coon,  Levi  Stewart^  and 
W.  O.  Clark,  in  111.;  W.  O.  Clark,  in  Iowa;  B.  H.  Kinnamon,  in  Vaand  N. 
OL;  and  P.  Haws  and  John  Brown,  in  Alabama.  Id,,  v.  387-3,  444,  460-1, 
468-9,  484-^,  507-8,  520-2,  702-3.    In  the  Ihmtier  Guardian,  July  25  and 
Oct.  17,  1851,  also  in  the  Dtseret  News,  Dec.   13,  1851,  are  farther  reporta 
from  miasionaries  in  various  parts  of  the  U.  S.    Between  the  date  of  Joseph 
Smith's  assassination  and  the  settlement  of  the  saints  in  the  valley  of  the 
Great  Salt  Lake,  missionary  work  was  partially  suspended.    For  farther 
missionary  work  in  New  York,  see  iS.  L.  tieraid^  June  16,  1877;  S.  F.  Alto, 
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remams  only  to  add  that,  throughout  the  Union,  the 
Mormons  were  less  successful  in  making  proselytes 
than  in  some  other  parts  of  the  world,  especially  in 
Great  Britain  and  northern  Europe. 

In  the  year  1833,  Orson  Pratt  was  sent  as  a  mis- 
sionary to  southern  Canada,  and  ^  about  the  same  date 
Joseph  Smith  and  Sidney  Rigdon  organized  a  church 
near   Hamilton.     In  1836,  Parley  Pratt,  brother  to 
Orson,  being  then  one  of  the  twelve,  was  sent  to 
Upper  Canada^  to  preach  and  establish  a  church;  and 
from   this  ministry  it  was  foretold  that  the  gospel 
should  spread  into  England.     With  him  went  Brother 
Nickerson,  who  parted  company  at  Hamilton.     Left 
alone,  knowing  no  one,  having  no  money,  what  should 
he  do?    His  destination  was  Toronto;  fare  by  steamer 
two  dollars;  it  would  be  a  tedious  journey  on  foot 
He  entered  his  closet  and  prayed  to  the  Lord,  then 
stepped  out  upon  the  street  and  began  chatting  with 
the  people.     ^Presently  he  was  accosted  by  a  stranger 
who  asked  his  name,  and  whither  he  was  going,  and 
if  he  did  not  want  money.     Parley  answered,  explain- 
ing his   position,  whereupon  the  stranger  gave  him 
ten  dollars,  and  a  letter  of  introduction  to  John  Tay- 
lor, a  merchant  of  Toronto,  where  he  arrived  the 
same  day.     He  was  kindly  received  by  Mr  and  Mrs 

Kov.  G,  1869;  in  Boeton,  «9.  F.  Bulletin,  Aug.  16,  1870;  in  Waahington,  Des- 
trH  Nnoa,  Apr.  30,  18o3;  in  Pa,  S.  F.  Bulletin,  July  22,  1881;  in  Va,  Juv^ 
mie  Inairueior,  xv.  128-0;  in  N.  C,  /e/.,  xv.  21-2;  in  Georgia,  8,  F,  Bulletin, 
Ang.  12,  1881;  in  Tex.,  Millennial  Star,  zxxviii.  588-9;  in  tbo  sonthem  atatoa 
geoCTallv,  Juvenile  Ingtructor,  xv.  C3;  in  Iowa,  Millennial  Star,  xxxviil.  381; 
Vemart  News  Ang.  8,  1877:  in  Ark.,  Millennial  Star,  xxxviii.  380-1 ;  in  Col., 
8.  F  BuU.,  Nov.  II,  1804;  in  Ar.,  8,  F  Bulletin,  Apr.  12,  1873;  8,  F  CaU, 
Jnly  14,  1873;  FreacoU  Miner,  Ang.  0,  1873;  Millennial  Star,  xxxviiL  170-1; 
k  CbJ.,  S.  F,  Herald.  Juno  20, 1854,  Feb.  0,  June  4, 1855;  in  Or.,  8,  F  AUa, 
Jan.  2).  18^8;  Sue.  Union,  Au^.  12,  1857.  In  1882  there  were  about  110 
Monuoa  miasionarics  in  tho  United  Statea.  Contributor,  iii.  128. 

*Pteachin|F  in  Pottcn,  Canada,  north  of  Vermont,  the  first  Bermon,  so  far 
M  is  knownTtiuit  was  ever  delivered  in  the  British  dominions.  Utah  Pioneers, 

9SdAnn,,25. 

^  Alter  retiring  to  rest  on  a  certain  evening  in  April  1835  he  was  aroused 
hy  Hebcr  C.  Kimlxdl,  who,  being  filled  with  the  spirit  of  prophecy,  said: 
*TboD  shalt  go  to  Upper  Canada,  even  to  the  city  of  Toronto,  the  cM[>ital, 
lad  there  thon  ahalt  find  a  people  prepared  for  the  fulness  of  the  gospeC  and 
t&ey  shall  receive  thee.'  PraWs  Autobiog.,  141-2. 
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Taylor,  but  they  could  give  him  no  direct  encourage- 
ment; he  took  tea  with  them,  and  then  sought  lodg- 
ings at  a  public  house.  In  the  morning  he  visited 
the  clergymen  of  the  place,  none  of  whom  would 
open  to  him  their  dwellings  or  places  of  worship. 
Then  he  applied  to  the  sheriff  for  the  use  of  the 
court-house,  then  to  the  authorities  for  a  public  room 
in  the  market-place,  and  with  no  better  result.  The 
prospect  was  dark,  considering  the  prophecies  con- 
cerning this  mission.  Again  and  again  he  tried  with 
no  better  success.  His  resources  were  exhausted; 
he  could  do  nothing  more;  he  must  depart. 

He  retired  to  a  grove  just  outside  the  town  and 
prayed.  His  heart  was  very  heavy.  He  returned 
to  the  house  of  John  Taylor,  where  he  had  left  his 
handful  of  baggage,  and  bade  his  friends  farewelL 
Mr  Taylor  was  touched  with  pity,  and  held  him  for 
a  moment  in  conversation,  during  which  a  Mrs  Wal- 
ton entered  and  began  talking  in  an  adjoining  room 
with  Mrs  Taylor,  who  spoke  of  Parley's  failure,  say- 
ing: "He  may  be  a  man  of  God,  and  I  am  sorry  to 
have  him  depart."  The  visitor  was  at  once  deeply 
interested.  "Indeed,"  she  said,  "I  feel  that  it  is  so, 
and  that  I  was  directed  hither  by  the  spirit  of  the 
Lord.  I  am  a  widow;  but  I  have  a  spare  room  and 
bed,  and  food  in  plenty.  My  son  will  come  and  guide 
him  to  my  house,  which  shall  be  his  home;  and  there 
are  two  large  rooms  to  preach  in.*'  Parley  gladly 
accepted  the  offer.  His  labors  were  thenceforth  at- 
tended with  success.  Mrs  Walton  soon  received  bap- 
tism; a  friend  of  hers,  a  poor  widow,  was  miraculously 
cured  of  blindness,  and  many  in  consequence  believecL 

There  was  a  Mr  Patrick,  a  wealthy  and  influential 
man,  whose  custom  it  was  every  sabbath  to  hold  ia 
his  house  a  meeting,  wherein  were  discussed  questions 
concerning  salvation,  without  regard  to  doctrine  or 
dogma.  Both  John  Taylor  and  Sirs  Walton  were  ia 
the  habit  of  attending  these  meetings,  the  former  fre- 
quently taking  a  part  in  the  discussions.     On  one  oc- 
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esfisioTi  Parley  attended,  and  was  invited  to  speak,  but 
declined,  preferring  to  give  a  special  call,  which  he 
did.  At  the  appointed  hour  the  rooms  were  filled ; 
at  the  close  of  a  powerful  discourse  another  meeting 
was  called  for,  and  then  another.  Taylor  became 
more  and  more  interested ;  he  once  accompanied  Par- 
ley into  the  country  where  he  had  promised  to 
preach ;  at  length,  with  Mrs  Taylor,  he  was  baptized. 
Thus  was  a  shining  light  brought  into  the  church,  a 
branch  of  which  was  now  established  in  Toronto,  and 
was  the  forerunner  of  the  mission  work  in  Great  Brit- 
ain.^^ 

During  the  year  1837,  Heber  C.  Kimball  and  Orson 
Hyde,  of  the  quorum  of  the  twelve,  accompanied  by 
Willard  Kichanis,  were  placed  at  the  head  of  a  mission 
to  England,  the  members  of  which  were  drawn  from 
elders  of  the  church  in  Canada,  and  several  of  whom 
were  English,  or  had  friends  in  England.  The  elders 
chosen  were  Joseph  Fielding,  Isaac  Russell,  John 
GoodsoD^  and  John  Snider."  Taking  ship  for  Liver- 
pool, where  they  arrived  on  the  20th  of  July,"  apos- 
tles Kimball,  Hyde,  and  Willard  Kichards  landed 
without  the  means  of  paying  for  their  first  night's 
lodging;  but  the  remainder  of  the  party  furnishing  the 
funds,  all  secured  apartments  in  the  same  dwelling, 
and  two  days  later  took  coach  for  Preston.  Here  at 
Vauxhall  Chapel,  then  in  charge  of  the  Rev.  James 
Fielding,  brother  to  Elder  Fielding,  the  doctrines  of 
Mormonism  were  first  proclaimed  in  Great  Britain, 
Kimball  giving  a  brief  account  of  the  origin  of  the 
church,  and  of  the  teachings  of  the  book  of  Mormon. 

^  After  miniBterixiff  at  Toronto  and  its  neighborhood  for  about  two  months, 
the  apodie  announced  that  he  mnat  retom  to  Kirtland,  and,  as  he  relates,  on 
the  eve  of  his  departure  several  hundred  dollars  were  placed  in  his  hands, 
tboogfa  he  had  asked  no  one  for  money,  and  none  knew  that  the  main  reason 
lor  returning  was  to  arrange  for  the  pavment  of  his  debts.  Parley  again 
visited  Toronto  in  April  ISS,  and  labored  there  until  spring  of  the  following 
ynr.  /tf. ,  1G6l  In  1841 ,  elders  Morrison  and  Bates  were  preaching  near  Kings- 
ton. Tima  and  SeastnUf  ii.  415.  About  two  years  later,  Ben.  Brown  and 
JesBe  W.  Oosby  preached  in  Montreal  and  Quebec.  Id.,  vi.  766-7. 

"  UtahPiotteer9,  SSd  Amu,  26;  PraU*8  AtOobiog.,  183;  Timea  and  SeaamUt 
a  879. 

"Onboard  iheOatrrkk 
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The  work  prospered,  and  within  a  few  monihs  about 
1,500  converts  were  made,"  not  only  at  Preston,  but 
also  at  Manchester,  Leeds,  Birmingham,  and  as  we 
shall  see  later,  in  Gla^ow  and  in  the  south  of  Wales. 
In  April  1840,  when  was  held,  at  Preston,  the  first 
council  of  the  twelve  in  a  foreign  land,  Brigham 
Young,  who  arrived  in  England  during  this  year,"  be- 
ing elected  their  president,  the  church  claimed  in  the 
British  Islands  nearly  2,000  proselytes,"  in  April  1841 
more  than  6,000,"  and  at  the  close  of  1852  more  than 
32,000.  According  to  a  statistical  report  of  the  church 
throughout  the  United  Kingdom  for  the  half-year 
ending  December  31, 1852,  there  were  at  that  date  742 
branches^  17  of  the  quorum  of  seventies,  10  high-priests, 
1,913  priests,  2,752  elders,  1,446  teachers,  and  856 

^*Smiih,  Biae,  Progrtn,  and  Travels,  30-1.  In  TuUidge's  Women^  Q4S,  it 
is  stated  that  2»000  were  baptized  within  eiffht  months.  This  is  probably  ex- 
aggerated. The  first  converts,  nine  in  number,  were  baptised  in  the  Ribblep 
July  30,  1837.    Names  ^ven  in  Id.,  241. 

^*  On  board  the  Po^nc^  Henrys  together  with  Parley  and  Orson  Pratt,  Geo. 
A.  Smith,  Heber  G.  Kimball,  and  Reuben  Hedlock.  Brighsm  left  his  home 
in  Montrose  on  Sept.  14,  1839.  Being  in  feeble  health,  he  was  carried  to  the 
house  of  Heber  C.  Kimball,  where  he  remained  until  the  18th,  when  tiiey  set 
forth  together.  Mrs  Mary  Ann  Young  was  left  with  an  infant  only  ten  days 
old,  and  the  yoxmgest  child  of  Mrs  Elimball,  who  was  then  sick  with  chills 
and  fever,  was  only  three  weeks  old.  Heber,  who  was  also  suffering  from 
ague,  relates  that  when  he  took  leave  of  his  family,  it  seemed  as  if  his  very 
heart  would  melt  within  him.  *  This  is  pretty  tough,  is  it  not?'  he  remarked 
to  Brigham.  '  Let  us  rise  up  and  give  them  a  cheer. '  They  arose,  and  swing- 
ing their  hats,  cried,  'Hurrah,  hurrah,  hurrah  for  Israel!'  Neither  were  in 
condition  to  travel,  and  both  were  almost  penniless.  Arriving  at  Kirtland, 
which  place  they  visited  on  their  way,  Brigham  had  one  New  York  shilling 
left,  and  Heber  claims  that  meanwhile  the  necessaiy  funds  had  been  sup- 
plied by  some  heavenly  messenger.  The  vessel  sailed  on  the  19th  of  March, 
and  reached  Liverpool  on  the  6tn  of  April,  the  tenth  anniversary  of  the  organ- 
ization of  the  church.  Brigham  left  the  ship  in  compuiy  with  Heber  and 
Parley,  and  when  he  landed  shouted  with  a  loud  voice,  *  Hosanna! '  On  the 
next  oay  they  went  to  Preston  by  rail.  HiaL  B,  Young,  MS. ;  Fokr^s  Jour,^  in 
Millennial  Star,  zzv.  711-12;  IHmea  and  Seamns,  ii.  223;  IfAt^ncy's  fTamnn'M 
JSxper,,  MS.  A  parting  hymn,  composed  by  Pkrley  a  few  days  before  t^e 
vessel  sailed,  wHl  be  found  in  PraU'a  AtUobiog,,  332,  and  Timea  and  Btaaona^ 
i.  111.  OnDec.  8, 1839,  elders  Hiram  Clark,  Alex.  Wright,  and  Sam.  MolUner 
had  arrived  at  Preston,  and  on  Jan.  13, 1840,  elders  Wilford  Woodrn£^  John 
Taylor,  and  Theodore  Turley.  Id,,  iii.  884. 

"  In  the  Milennial  Star,  i.  20,  is  a  list  of  most  of  the  towns  in  iHiich 
branches  were  established,  with  the  number  of  members  in  each. 

'*  In  /cf.,  L  302,  the  number  is  given  at  5,814,  besides  800  who  bad  emi- 
grated to  America  during  that  season.  These  figozes  include  the  Welsh,  Izidif 
Scotch,  and  Manx  converts. 


^ 
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deacons,"  It  is  worthy  of  note  that  the  number  of 
members  at  this  date  was  about  the  same  as  is  stated 
in  the  report  dated  June  1,  1851,^  no  interval  of  this 
length  having  previously  occurred  during  which  the 
number  of  proselytes  was  not  largely  increased. 
Meanwhile,  however,  the  number  of  branches  had  in- 
creased by  100,  and  during  the  last  half  of  the  year 
1852  more  than  2,000  members  had  emigrated. 

Manchester  conference,  with  its  starved  factory 
operatives,  heads  the  list  with  3,282  members,  and 
those  who  have  visited  any  of  the  great  manufactur- 
ing towns  of  Lancashire,  where  in  winter  men,  women, 
and  children  may  be  seen  hastening  from  their  ill- 
drained  hovels  through  the  snow  and  slush  of  the 
dark  streets  to  the  cotton-mill,  returning  exhausted 
with  toil  to  their  supper  of  bread  and  tea,  will  not 
wonder  that  these  hapless  human  beings  were  glad  to 
exchange  their  hard  lot  for  the  plenty  of  the  prom- 
ised land  In  London  the  number  of  proselytes  was 
M64,  in  Birmingham  1,883,  in  Norwich  1,061,  and 
in  Liverpool  1,041.  In  no  other  town  or  city  does 
the  number  amount  to  one  thousand,  though  most  of 
the  shires  of  England  are  represented  in  the  list  of 
branches. 

At  this  period  the  British  Islands  were  justly 
termed  the  stronghold  of  Mormonism ;  and  that  Mor- 
mon missionaries  made  in  that  country  a  deep  and 
abiding  impression  is  shown  by  the  fact  that  their 
32,000  proselytes,  nearly  all  of  them  being  mechanics, 
laborers,  or  factory  operatives,  expended  of  their  scant 
earnings  nearly  one  dollar  per  capita  a  year  for  the 
purchase  of  Mormon  books,  periodicals,  and  insignia.^* 

"During  thAt  term  3,400 perw»s  had  been  baptized,  85  had  emigrated* 
tod  234  bid  died,  /d.,  xv.  78. 

''A  copy  of  which  wiU  be  foond  in  /({.,  ziii.  207f  and  in  condensed  form 
a  Maekaf,  The  MormoM,  246-7. 

**  In  the  Millennial  Star,  xiii.  208,  it  ia  stated  that,  between  May  30  and 
June  16, 1851,  £255-8-1  was  received,  or  at  the  rate  of  about  80  cents  per 
ffiia  for  that  period.  In  Ibid,  we  have  a  list  of  £1,965-2-11  due  from 
the  various  conferences  for  books,  badges,  etc. 

The  first  number  of  the  Midennial  Star  was  published  in  May  1840^ 
fs V  weeks  after  the  arrival  of  Brigham  Young  and  his  party,  Parley  P. 
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In  later  years  a  strong  reaction  set  in,  the  members 
of  the  church  at  the  close  of  1878  mustering  only 
2,904,  the  number  of  branches  having  decreased  to 

Pntt  being  the  first  editor.  Iflsaed  originally  as  a  monthly,  and  afterward 
as  a  bi-monthly  and  then  as  a  weekly  periodi<»l,  the  circiilation  at  one  time 
reached  22,000  copies.  Richards*  BiUiog.  qf  Utah,  MS.,  &-9.  Bnt  for  this 
publication  and  the  Frontier  Ouardian,  it  woold  be  impossible  to  fill  the  gap 
which  occurs  in  the  records  of  the  Mormon  people  between  Feb.  15»  1840, 
the  date  of  the  last  issue  of  the  Times  and  SetuonSf  and  June  15,  1850,  when 
appeared  the  first  number  of  the  Deseret  News.  For  conferenoea  at  which 
reports  were  received  as  to  the  condition  of  the  church  branches  at  Mandftss- 
ter  and  elsewhere  in  1840-1,  see  Millennial  Star,  i.  67-71, 84-9, 165-8,  301-5; 
Times  and  Seasons,  it  404,  463;  FraU's  AutMog.,  341-2,  344,  348-50;  in 
1842.  Millennial  Star,  in.  28-32;  Times  and  Seasons,  iv.  76-80;  in  1843^ 
MilUnnial  Star,  iv.  32-6,  81^;  in  1845,  Id.,  ▼.  166-7;  in  1846-7,  Id.,  tiL 
passim.  For  reports  of  church  progress,  givins  minor  details  of  no  particnlar 
▼alue  between  1840  and  1846,  see  Times  ana  Seasons,  iL  529,  543,  557;  iii. 
596-9,  618,  636-7,  682-3,  78^-90,  843,  924-5;  Millennial  Star,  iv.  129-30, 
145-8,  161-2,  174-^,  203-4;  ▼.  25-6,  195;  vi.  6-7,  13-14,  23-4,  28-9,  39-40, 
73-5.  For  condensed  reports  showing  progress  during  latter  half  of  18M 
and  spring  of  1841,  see  Kidder* s  Mormomsm,  191-200.  For  missionary  work 
in  diiferent  towns  in  1840-1,  see  Millennial  Star,  1.  71-2,  90-3,  184-^,  212-15, 
238-40,  2o5-6,  283-6,  305-9.  With  the  oonferenoe  of  April  6,  1841,  the  mis- 
sion of  Brigham  Young  and  his  associates  ended  in  Rng.,  and  soon  afterward 
they  returned  home,  first  sending  an  epistle  to  the  church  in  Great  Biitain, 
and  leading  Parley  in  charge.  For  text  of  epistle,  see  Millennial  Star,  i.  30^ 
12.  Bngham,  Heber,  0.  Pratt,  Woodruff,  Tkylor,  Smith,  and  Richards  left 
for  New  York  on  the  ship  Rochester,  on  Apr.  20,  1841.  Young  arriTed  in 
Nauvoo  July  1st.  TuUidg^s  Life  of  Toung,  99-100.  Parley  remained  at  tha 
head  of  affairs  until  Oct.  29,  1842,  when  he  saUed  for  the  (J.  S.  on  the 
Emerald,  arriving  in  New  Orleans  early  in  Jan.  1843,  leaving  Thomas  Ward 
to  succeed  him,  with  Lorenzo  Snow  and  Hiram  Clark  as  assistants.  During 
Parley's  administration,  several  parties  of  emigrants  were  sent  to  the  U.  S. 
FraU's  Aniobiog,,  359,  361.  The  Times  and  Seasons  of  Fob.  1,  1843,  an- 
nounces Pratt's  arrival  at  Nauvoo.  In  June  1843,  Elder  Reuben  Hadlock 
was  appointed  president  of  the  English  mission.  Id.,  iv.  232;  and  again  in 
1846,  Millenniat  Star,  vii.  42,  where  the  name  is  spelled  Hedlock.  Ward 
was  associated  with  Hedlock  in  the  presidency.  Id.,  v.  140,  142.  In 
1846-7  Onon  Hyde  was  president  of  the  European  mission.  Richards*  Narr., 
MS.,  27.  For  1879,  32  missionaries  were  appointed  for  the  United  States. 
A  list  is  given  in  Millennial  Star,  xlL  692.  Further  mention  of  misaiQinary 
work  in  England  will  be  found  in  the  pages  of  the  Millennial  Star,  Froniier 
Guardian,  Apr.  4,  July  25,  Sept.  19,  1849,  July  24,  Dec  11,  1850,  July  13, 
Aug.  8,  1851;  Lt/on*s  Harp  of  Zion,  64r-6;  Deseret  News,  Nov.  29,  Dec  27. 
1851,  July  24,  1852,  Feb.  5.  1853,  Oct.  5,  1854,  July  25,  1855,  Feb.  26,  18G2, 
Sept.  9,  1863,  March  9,  Dec.  7,  1864,  March  22,  1865,  June  7,  1865,  May  8, 
Nov.  20,  1867,  March  15,  1871,  July  15,  1874,  June  30,  1875,  Sept.  11,  1878; 
Utah  Scraps,  5;  S.  F.  Bulletin,  June  11,  Nov.  24,  1883;  Sac.  Union,  July  2, 
1855,  May  14,  1869.  In  the  autumn  of  1846  John  Taylor,  Parley  Pratt»  and 
Orson  Hyde  were  ordered  to  proceed  to  England,  the  saints  being  then  en- 
camped at  Council  Bluffs.  Procuring  a  &t-bottomed  boat,  they  voyaged 
down  the  Missouri  River  to  Fort  Leavenworth,  where  they  met  witJi  some 
of  the  battalion  men,  and  thence  took  the  steamer  for  St  Louis.  Ftt>m  that 
city  they  reached  Ensland  by  way  of  New  York,  Parley,  however,  returning 
to  Council  Blufis  and  Winter  Quarters  with  money  contributed  by  the  saints  in 
the  eastern  states  for  the  assistance  of  their  families  and  brethren,  joining  faia 
comrades  later.    The  missionaries  visited  the  various  churches  in  ^g**^^. 
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98,  of  priests  to  182,  of  elders  to  521,  of  teachers  to 
105,  and  of  deacons  to  128.* 

In  Wales  and  Scotland  the  Mormons  were  at  first 
DO  less  successful,  the  number  of  proselytes  at  the 
close  of  1852  being  in  the  former  country  nearly 
5,000,**  and  in  the  latter  more  than  3,000;"  but  in 
these  countries  also  a  reaction  occurred,  the  number 
of  Welsh  members  at  the  close  of  1878  having  fallen 
to  325  and  of  Scotch  to  35 1.**  In  Ireland,  as  in  other 
catholic  countries,  their  missionaries  were  regarded 
with  little  favor,  the  converts  mustering  in  1852  only 
245,  though  between  1846  and  1852  Ireland  was 
passing  through  the  years  of  her  sorest  tribulation, 
and  those  of  her  people  who  accepted  Mormonism 

SooUand,  and  Wales,  and  were  well  received.  Taylor  relates  that  the  conyerta 
were  in  the  habit  of  getting  np  tea-parties,  at  which  he  was  often  requested 
to  sing,  one  of  the  songs  composed  oy  himself  being  '  The  Upper  Califomia, 
0  that's  the  land  for  me  I'  He  also  states  that  a  marked  feeling  among  the 
EngHah  was  the  desire  to  emigrate.  HetMniacenceg,  MS.»  18-19. 

^  MiUennkU  Star,  xlL  110. 

'^Millennial  Star,  xv.  78.  On  July  6,  1840,  Henry  Royle  and  l^rederick 
Cbok  were  appointed  to  Flintshire,  and  on  Oct.  90th  a  church  of  32  members 
vas  established  there.  Jas  Bumham  reported  from  Wrexham  on  Dec.  23, 
1S40,  that  there  were  about  100  saints  in  that  neighborhood.  On  Feb.  10, 
1841,  the  2  churches  had  an  aggregate  membership  of  150.  UtcJi  Pioneer*^ 
SSd  ilmt.,  26.  In  1844  Elder  Henshaw  was  in  South  Wales  and  meeting 
with  good  success.  Millennial  Star,  iy.  203.  In  1845,  Stratton  and  Henshaw 
were  in  Wales,  the  latter  preaching  in  the  south  the  language  of  the  country. 
Capt  Dan.  Jones  was  preaching  in  Wrexham.  Times  and  Secuons,  vi  988-9. 
Joees  writes  from  Rhyd-y-bont,  Feb.  7, 1846,  that  he  has  more  places  to  preach 
in  than  he  can  possibly  attend  to.  Millennial  Star,  vii.  63.  For  seyeral  years 
a  periodical  entitled  The  Udgom  Seion  was  published  at  Merthyr  Tvdyif,  and 
coDtinned  until  emigration  greatly  reduced  the  numbers  at  the  Welsh  mission. 
Sickards'  Bibliog.  of  Utah,  MS.,  9. 

"  Alexander  Wright  and  Samuel  Mulliner  were  sent  to  Scotland  in  Dec. 
1S39,  shortly  after  their  arriyal  in  England.  At  the  beginning  of  March,  they 
liad  baptixed  a  few  oonyerts  at  Paisley.  Tirnes  and  Seasons,  l  110;  0.  Pratt, 
in  (Ttak  Pioneers,  SSd  Ann,,  26.  At  a  general  conference  on  Apr.  17,  1840, 
it  ma  reported  the  Scotland  branch  had  3  elders  and  21  members.  Times  and 
Seatom,  i.  120.  Elder  H.  Clark  left  Liyerpool  for  Scotland  July  27,  1840. 
Id,,  ii.  229.  About  May  1,  1840,  Elder  Orson  Pratt  was  sent  to  Edinburgh, 
/d,  ii  91.  At  a  conference  at  Glasgow  April  6,  1841,  the  membership  was 
96&.  In  1842  Jno.  McAuley  was  stationed  there.  In  1843,  Elder  Jno.  Cairns 
wu  appointed  to  Scotland,  and  at  the  Glasgow  conference  of  Noy.  5,  1843, 
tiie  membetship  had  increased  to  768.  Id.,  iL  191,  iy.  129-30;  Times  and  Sea- 
tcMM,  iy.  232.  In  1845  Peter  McCue  was  president  of  the  Glasgow  confer- 
eoce  and  Jna  Banks  of  the  one  at  Edinburgh.  Millennial  Star,  y.  182-3.  In 
1846  FVanklin  D.  Bichards  was  appointed  to  the  presidency  of  the  church  in 
Sootland,  assisted  by  hia  brother  Samuel.  Richaras*  Narr.,  MS.,  27. 

^MUlemwdStar,  xlL  110. 
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had  aD  opportunity,  as  we  shall  see  later,  of  improving 
their  condition.^ 

In  British  India,***  Ceylon,  British  Guiana,  at  the 
cape  of  Good  Hope,  in  the  West  Indies,^  in  Australia, 
Tasmania,  New  Zealand,*'  Malta,  and  Gibraltar,  there 
were  also  branches  of  the  church,  though  in  none  of 
the  British  colonies  were  the  missionaries  received  so 
cordially  as  in  the  mother  country. 

**  On  Jnly  27, 1840,  Apootle  John  Taylor,  Elder  McGaffe,  and  Priest  Black 
■ailed  frum  Liverpool  for  Ireland,  staying  about  a  week  at  Newry  and  Lis- 
bum.  They  were  followed  in  Sept.  by  Elder  Theodore  Curtia.  Uicth  Pton^ertt 
SSd  Ann.,  2G.  On  May  29,  1843,  Elder  Jaa  Sloan  was  appointed  to  Ireland. 
Times  and  Staaoua,  iv.  232.  Mackay,  The  Moi-rtumM^  247,  says  that  Mormon- 
ism  was  not  preached  in  Dublin  till  1850,  but  this  statemeot  is  doubtful.  In 
Sept.  1840  Taylor  visited  the  Isle  of  Man,  accompanied  by  Hiram  Clark  and 
one  or  two  brethren  from  LiverpooL  Utah  Pumeen,  SSd  Ann,,  26.  Taylor  re- 
mained but  a  short  time,  being  replaced  by  J.  Blakeslee  in  Nov.  A  church 
was  organized  at  Douglas.  Chirk  returned  to  Liverpool  on  Jan.  8,  1841,  and 
Blakeslee  on  Feb.  IGth,  leaving  a  membership  of  70.  Times  and  JSeamms^  iL 
484;  mUenni'il  Star,  iv.  147. 

^  Wm  Donaldson  sailed  from  England  for  Calcutta  early  in  August  1S40L 
Times  and  Setuow,  ii.  229.  Wm  Willes  landed  in  Calcutta  Dec  25,  1851, 
and  during  his  sojourn  baptized  some  300  natives  and  established  a  church 
of  a1x)ut  40  Europeans.  (Jtuh  Pioneers,  SSd  Ann,  26.  Jos.  Bicharda  was  also 
in  CalcutU  in  18ol.  A/.,  28.  Elders  Nathaniel  V.  Jones,  Robert  Skeltoo, 
Samuel  A.  Woollcy,  Wm  Fotheringham,  Richard  Ballantyne,  TrumaA  Leon- 
ard, Amos  Milton  Musser,  Robert  Owen,  and  Wm  F.  Carter  arrived  in  Cal- 
cutta vjiiX  held  a  conference  in  April  1853.  Smith's  Rise,  Progress,  emd  Tra^eU, 
34-5.     For  further  items,  see  Dtseret  News,  May  14,  1853,  Jan.  5,  Oct^  19, 

1854,  March  8,  1855;  Sac.  Union,  May  17,  1856. 

''^Elders  Aaron  F.  Farr,  Darwin  Richardson,  Jesse  Turpin,  and  A.  B. 
Lanibson  landed  at  Jamaica  Jan.  10,  1853.  They  called  on  the  American 
consul,  who  tuld  tiiem  that  the  law  extended  toleration  to  all  religious  sectSy 
and  soon  afterward  held  a  meeting;  but  a  mob  gathered  round  the  hall  whera 
service  Mas  being  held  and  threatened  to  tear  it  down,  as  they  had  beaid 
that  the  eUlers  were  polygamista.  Two  of  the  missionaries  were  shot  at  while 
making  their  escape  from  the  island.  SmUIC**  Rise,  Progress,  and  Tratfds^  36. 

'•  Wm  Barrett  was  sent  to  Australia  from  Bursleni,  England,  by  Geo.  A. 
Smith  in  July  1840.  SmUh's  Rue,  Progress,  and  Travels,  34.  In  1845  An- 
drew Anderson  had  organized  a  church  of  9  members  at  Montipeer  township. 
Times  and  Seawns,  vi.  989.  In  March  1852  Jno.  Murdock  and  Chaa  W. 
Wandell  luul  organized  a  church  with  a  membership  of  36  at  Sydney.  Karly 
in  1853  Augustus  Farnham,  Wm  Hyde,  Burr  Frost,  Joeiah  W.  Fleming,  and 
others  lauded  at  Sydney,  and  afterward  extended  their  labors  to  Van  Die- 
man's  Laud  and  New  2Sealand.  Utah  Pioneers,  SSd  ^nn.,  26.  SmUh^s  JUse^ 
Progre>is,  and  Travels,  34.  In  August  of  this  year  Famham  published  the 
first  number  of  Zion*s  Watchman  at  Sydney.     It  was  continued  until  Apr. 

1855.  Richards*  Bibliog.  of  Utah,  MS.,  13.  A  brief  account  of  the  work  in 
the  above  countries  is  given  in  UtaJi  Pion,,  26,  and  Smithes  Rise^  Progreu^ 
and  Travels,  34-6.  In  1852  the  AustraUan  missions  were  proeperoua.  i>ea- 
eret  News,  May  28,  1853.  In  later  years  they  were  less  suocestfuL  On  the 
6th  of  April,  1876,  Elder  Croxall  writes  from  Sidney  that  the  brethren  are 
working  faithfully  in  Australia,  but  meet  with  littie  encouragement.  Jf tAnt- 
nicd  Star,  xxxviii.  381.  In  this  year  there  were  four  Mormon  nusBionariee  at 
Christ  Church,  and  one  at  Wellington,  N.  Z.  There  were  also  two  or  moro 
at  Hobart  Town,  Tasmania.  Id.,  379,  609. 
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In  France  and  Grermany  few  proselytes  were  made. 
In  the  former  country  there  were,  in  June  1850, 
branches  of  the  church  at  Paris,  Boulogne^  Calais^ 
and  Havre;  but  the  total  number  of  members  was 
probably  little  more  than  a  hundred.^  In  Germany 
the  Mormons  were  even  less  successful.  In  1853 
£Ider  Carn,  who,  two  years  before,  had  been  impris- 
oned and  afterward  expelled  from  the  confederation 
for  preaching  Mormonism,  applied  at  Beriin  for  per- 
mission to  hold  meetings.  The  answer  was  that  he 
must  leave  the  city  immediately  under  pain  of  trans- 
portation.^    In  HoUand,*"  Denmark,*^  Scandinavia,"* 

'An  eLder,  name  not  given,  wm  in  France  in  1845  and  baptized  two. 
Times  aad  Seawns,  vi  989.  Jolin  Pack  and  Gartia  £.  Bolton  left  Salt  Lake 
Gtj  in  company  -with  Apoetle  Jno.  Tavlor,  on  Oct.  19,  1849»  and  arrived  in 
Paris  in  June  1850,  having  been  joined  in  England  b^  Fred  Piercy,  Arthur 
Stayner,  and  Wm  Howell,  the  last  of  whom  had  been  m  Franco  before.  For 
success,  etc.,  see  Wtah  Pioneers,  33d  Ann,,  27;  Smithes  Ri^,  Progresa,  and 
TravfU^  32.  Further  information  conoemin|/  the  branches  in  France  will  be 
ioandrnFroTaier  Guardian,  Feb.  6,  Aug.  21,  1850,  June  13,  Sept.  10,  1851; 
Deteret^  New*,  Jan.  10,  Oct.  2,  1852.  In  1861  a  petition  was  presented  to 
Kapoleon  III.,  asking  for  the  privilege  of  preaching  the  gospel.  MUlennicU 
Star,  xxiii.  220-1. 

"  For  aflBEUTB  in  Germany  and  Prussia  see  Deseret  New$,  Apr.  17.  1852, 
Ifay  28, 1853,  Aug.  14, 1867,  Oct  11, 1876;  Spencer  Orson,  in  Taylor's  Govt  of 
God's  Tracts,  no.  20;  Bertrand,  Jletn.  Alorm. ,  285-6.  At  the  close  of  1878  the 
German  mission  claimed  152  members  of  the  church.  Millennial  Star,  xli.  111. 
**  After  several  months'  labor,  a  church  was  organized  at  Amsterdam,  nnm- 
benng  14  members.  Utah  Pioneers,  33d  Ann,,  28.  In  1866  the  Dutch  mis* 
sion  was  fairly  prosperous.  See  letter  of  Elder  Joseph  Weiler,  in  Deseret  News^ 
Oct.  24,  1866.  In  1877  there  wsa  72  members  of  the  church  at  Amsterdam. 
MiUennkd  Star,  ±\.  9\. 

'^Apostle  Erastus  Snow  and  three  elders,  appointed  by  Salt  Lake  confer- 
ence of  Oct.  1849,  arrived  at  Ck>penhagen  June  1,  1850.  For  results  of  early 
Danish  mission,  see  Utah  Pioneers,  33d  Ann,,  27;  SmiUCs  Rise,  Progress,  and 
Travds,  32-3;  Deseret  News,  May  1,  Dec.  11,  1852;  Frontier  Guardian,  Sept. 
IS,  Oct.  16,  l&W,  March  7,  May  16,  July  11, 1851,  Jan.  10,  Nov.  0, 1852.  In 
1851  the  book  of  Mormon  was  translated  into  Danish,  and  later  Tlie  Doctrine 
aad  CovenanU.  Richards*  BiUiog.  of  Utah,  MS.,  1 1.  There  were  in  1851,  261 
eonveita  in  Denmark,  of  whom  150  were  at  Copenhagen.  Frontier  Guardian, 
Aug.  22,  1851.  About  600  are  claimed  in  Utah  Pioneers,  33d  Ann,,  27.  In 
Jnly  1877  the  first  two  chapters  of  Joseph  Smith  the  Prophet  were  published 
in  Daush,  bringing  his  history  up  to  the  time  of  the  first  publication  of  the 
book  of  Mormon. 

''lEUr  order  of  Apoetle  Snow,  who  had  charge  of  the  Scandinavian  mission. 
Eider  John  Foragren  proceeded  to  northern  Sweden  in  1850,  where,  at  Geffle, 
he  baptused  20  persons,  but  was  sent  out  of  the  country  b^  the  authorities.  In 
1851  fllder  Peterson  was  ordered  to  Norway,  and  organized  a  branch  at  Ber- 
gen. Utah  Pifmters,  33d  Ann,,  27.  In  1879  the  work  had  so  greatly  increased 
that  23  missioiiaries  were  appointed  for  Scandinavia.  A  list  of  them  is  given 
in  ifiilennkU  SUsr,  xlL  692-3.  At  the  close  of  1878  there  were  in  this  mis- 
sion  46  branches^  467  elders,  and  4,158  members  of  the  church,  1,255  persons 
hanog  been  baptued  daring  the  year.  Id,,  ill.    For  further  particularB»  see 
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Iceland,"  where  was  published  The  Voice  of  Joseph^ 
in  Italy,  Switzerland,*"  in  Mexico,**  in  Chili,  in  China, 
in  Siam,''  in  the   Sandwich  and   Society   islands,*^ 

DernrH  Neux^  July  19, 1866^  Mov  3,  1866;  JuvenUe  Ifutruetor,  xr.  92-3;  Car- 
Bon  Slate  Register,  June  26,  1872.  Several  pamphets  were  published  in  the 
Swedish  language,  and  in  1853  the  Sctmdinavien  Stjeme  was  established  at 
Copenhagen,  which  30  years  later  was  still  the  organ  of  the  Mormon  church 
aud  was  well  supported  Bicharda*  BibUog.  qf  UUjm^  MS.,  9. 

**  Utah Piomerst  SSd  ^nn.,  27;  De»erei  News,  July  21, 1875,  Sept.  20,  1876l 
**See  letter  of  Francois  Stoudeman,  in  Deserei  New%,  Oct.  16,  1852.  Lo- 
enzo  Snow,  with  three  elders,  arrived  at  La  Tour  Sept.  19, 1820.  For  results, 
see  Id.,  27;  AtiUennial  Star,  xiL  370-4;  SnUth*s  Bite,  Progrett,  and  Travds, 
32;  Frontier  Ouardian,  Feb.  21,  1850.  Further  missionary  items  will  be 
found  in  the  Deserei  News,  Apr.  2,  1853,  March  8,  1855,  Aug.  14,  1867.  The 
book  of  Mormon  and  other  works  were  translated  into  Italian  in  185SL  The 
Voice  qf  Joseph:  A  Briff  Account  of  the  Bise,  Progress,  and  PerseaUums  of 
the  Church  q^  Jesus  Christ  qf  Latter-day  Saints;  with  their  present  posiiion  and 
prospects  in  Utah  Territory,  together  toith  American  Exiles*  Memorial  to  Con- 
gress, by  Lorenzo  Snow,  one  of  Uie  Twelve  Apostles,  Liverpool  and  London^ 
1868,  aJbbrematedfrom  the  Italian  edition,  was  published  for  seneral  circulation 
in  various  languages,  and  is  a  well*written  historical  uetch,  admirably 
adapted  to  the  purpose.  Besides  the  expulsion  from  Missouri  and  Illinois,  a 
general  view  ot  their  *  location,  settlements,  aud  government  in  Upper  Califor- 
nia '  is  well  presented.  There  is  also  an  account  of  the  missionary  labors  of  the 
elders  iu  the  United  States,  Canada,  England,  Wales,  Scotland,  and  elsewhere. 
"^  Branches  of  the  church  were  estauished  in  Switzerland,  under  the  direc- 
tion of  Lorenzo  Snow,  about  the  year  1850.  CTtoA  Pioneers,  SSd  Ann.,  28.  Soon 
afterward  Elder  T.  B.  H.  Stenhouse  published  at  Geneva  a  volume,  entitled 
Le  R^fUcteur,  and  organized  a  branch  of  the  church  in  the  French  quarter  of 
that  city.  Richards*  Bibliog.  qf  Utah,  MS.,  11.  In  1856-7  Elder  Jno.  L. 
Smith  published  two  volumes  of  a  monthly  periodical  styled  Der  DarsteUer 
der  heilifjen  der  leizen  tage.    Other  books  and  pamphlets  innumerable  were 

Sublished  in  Switzerland  and  elsewhere  in  Europe.  Richards*  BibUog.  qf  Utah, 
[S.,  11.  For  further  mention  of  the  Swiss  mission,  see  Deserei  News^  Sepk 
21,  1854,  Aug.  14,  1867,  Oct  11,  1867.  At  the  close  of  1878  there  were  in 
Switzerland  17  branches,  31  elders,  and  494  members  of  the  church,  127  bap- 
tisms being  recorded  during  that  year.  MiUennial  Star,  zlL  111. 

*^  A  letter  from  Elder  D.  W.  Jones,  dated  Concepdon,  Chihuahua,  Hex., 
Apr.  21,  1876,  states  that  he  and  his  fellow-missionaries  were  hard  at  work. 
About  this  time  Jones  preached  at  the  theatre  in  the  city  of  Chihuahua,  but 
was  ill  received.  MiUennicU  Star,  xxxviiL  381,  509.  Portions  of  the  book  of 
Mormon  were  translated  into  Spanish  for  the  use  of  Mexicans,  and  entitled 
Trozos  Selectos  del  Libro  de  Mormon  (S.  L.  City,  1875). 

*^Smith*s  Bise,  Progress,  and  Travds,  33,  35.  The  Chinese  mission  was  » 
failure.    See  Deserei  News,  Oct.  29.  Dec  22,  1853. 

^Deserei  News,  Nov.  29,  1851,  Mnj  1. 15,  July  24,  Nov.  27,  1852.  In  1856 
the  book  of  Mormon  was  published  in  Hawaiian  by  George  Q.  Cannon.  See 
Honolulu  Friend,  An  accoimt  of  Cannon's  nussion  to  the  Sandwich  Tslanda  in 
1853-4  is  given  in  his  work  entitled  My  Firsi  Mission.  For  further  missionary 
labors  in  these  islands,  see  Deserei  News,  Apr.  2,  July  30,  Oct.  29,  Dec.  15^ 
1853,  Aug.  6, 1856,  Jan.  21,  Dec.  9, 1857,  June  1,  Aug.  17,  Nov.  30,  1864,  June 
12,  1867,  Aug.  19,  1868,  July  3,  1874;  Millennial  Star,  xxxviiL  380;  Con- 
tributor, V.  2^;  Juvenile  Instructor,  xv.  21.  In  1844  Addison  Pratt  was  star 
tioned  on  the  island  of  Tooboui,  Society  group,  where  he  had  organized  a 
church  with  about  a  dozen  members.  At  the  same  time,  Noah  Rogers  and 
Benj.  F.  Grouard  were  stationed  at  Tahiti,  but  met  with  little  success.  In 
Oct.  Eogers  went  to  the  island  of  Huahine.  Millennial  Star,  v.  178-9,  vL  5- 
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and   even  Id   Jerusalem,  was  the  Mormon  gospel 
preached.* 

It  may  be  stated  in  general  terms  that  the  success 
of  Mormon  evangelism  has  been  the  most  pronounced 
in  countries  where  the  climate  is  harsh,  where  wages 
are  low,  and  the  conditions  of  life  severe,  where  there 
is  freedom  of  conscience,  and  where  there  is  a  large 
class  of  illiterate  men  and  women,  prone  to  supersti- 
tion and  fanaticism.  Elsewhere  no  lasting  impression 
has  been  made.  Thus  for  many  years  the  strong- 
hold of  Mormonism  was,  as  we  have  seen,  in  England, 
while  in  the  British  colonies,  where  for  the  most 
part  food  is  cheap,  labor  is  in  demand  at  living  rates, 
and  the  people  are  somewhat  more  enlightened  than 
in  the  mother  country,  missionaries  have  met  with 
little  encouragement.  In  Norway,  Sweden,  and  Den- 
mark large  numbers  of  proselytes  have  also  been  bap- 
tized; but  in  central  and  southern  Europe,  with  the 
exception  perhaps  of  Switzerland,  the  results  have 
been  meagre,  and  accomplished  with  great  effort. 
The  Scandinavian  and  British  missions,  the  former 
including  Denmark,  claimed,  at  the  close  of  1878, 
nearly  8,000  members  of  the  church  ;*°  and  it  is  proba- 
ble that  in  other  parts  of  Europe  there  could  not  be 

t,  67-«),  Til.  14;  Tunes  and  Seamma,  rl  812-14,  835-8,  882,  1019.  These 
ddera  started  in  Oct.  1843,  their  passage  being  paid  by  P.  B.  Lewis  as  a  dona- 
tion to  the  misaion.  (hie  of  their  number,  K.  F.  Hanks,  died  on  the  voyage 
snd  was  buried  at  sea.  They  baptized  over  1,200  natives.  Other  mission- 
ines  at  these  islands  were  Jas  S.  Brown,  Alva  Hanks,  and  one  Whittaker; 
bat  all  were  expelled  by  the  French  in  1851 .  Smithes  RUe,  Progress^  and  Trav* 
di,  31.    See  also  Utah  Early  Records^  MS.,  35,  37,  84. 

"OnoQ  Hyde  was  appointed  by  a  general  conference  held  at  Nauvoo  Apr.  I 

S,  1840,  to  a  misaion  to  the  Jews  in  London,  Amsterdam,  Constantinople,  and 
Jerusalem.  He  arrived  in  the  last-mentioned  city  Oct.  24,  1841,  and  returned 
to  Kanvoo  in  1842.  Utah  Ptoneers,  SSd  ^ nn. ,  26.  By  his  own  effoits,  he  raised 
the  moncnr  for  his  passage,  often  sufiferinff  great  privation  during  his  labors, 
his  only  food  at  times  being  snails.  Of  Jewish  descent,  he  stirred  up  his  un- 
believiag  race  in  the  towns  to  which  he  was  sent  to  a  livelier  fattli  in  the 
promises  of  their  gathering,  and  consecrated  their  land  anew  to  their  restora- 
tion, when  the  glory  of  their  latter  house  should  be  greater  than  the  glory  of 
their  former  house.  Riefiards'  Utafi  Miacell.,  MS.,  18.  See  also  Smithes  Rise, 
Prognn,  and  Traveia,  31;  MiUennial  Star,  ii.  166-9.  For  mission  to  Palea- 
tine  in  1872,  see  Carreep,  of  Pal,  Tourists,  passim. 

^  A  statistical  repo^  is  given  in  MiUennial  Star,  zlL  110-11. 
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found  more  than  2,000  or  3,000  additional  members. 
If  to  these  figures  be  added  15,000  converts  distrib- 
uted throughout  the  United  States,  4,000  in  British 
America,  3,000  in  the  Sandwich  and  Society  islands, 
and  perhaps  2,000  elsewhere  in  the  world,  we  have  a 
total  of  35,000  latter-day  saints  scattered  among  the 
gentiles;  and  estimating  the  population  of  Utah  at 
140,000,  a  total  of  175,000  professing  the  Mormon 
faith" 

Of  the  present  population  of  Utah,  about  one  third 
are  of  foreign  birth,  and  at  least  another  third  of  for- 
eign parentage,  converts  having  been  gathered  to  Zion 
as  speedily  as  the  means  could  be  furnished,  from  the 
earliest  days  of  Mormon  evangelism. 

Between  1837  and  1851  about  17,000  proselytes 
set  sail  from  England,^^  among  them  a  considerable 

I)ercentage  belonging  to  other  nationalities.  In  the 
atter  year,  not  more  than  3,000  persons  arrived  in 
the  valley  of  the  Great  Salt  Lake,  including  converts 
from  the  United  States;  although  at  this  time  it  was 
published  in  American  and  copied  in  European  papers 
that  proselytes  by  the  hundred  thousand  were  on 
their  way.  In  1852  immigration  was  on  a  somewhat 
larger  scale.**     During  a  singly  month  352  converts 

*^  Remy,  Jour,  to  O.  S,  L.  CUp,  il.  212-13,  gives  a  table  of  the  approximate 
number  of  Mormons  in  each  ooontry  in  1859.  The  total  is  180,000,  of  whom 
80,000  M'cre  in  Utah,  40,000  in  other  states  and  territories,  32,000  in  England 
and  Scotland,  8,000  in  British  America,  5,000  in  Norway,  Sweden,  and  Den- 
mark, and  7,000  in  the  Sandwich  and  Society  islands.  His  figures  are  at 
least  20  per  cent  too  high.  The  entire  population  of  Utah,  for  instance,  was 
not  more  than  00,000  at  this  date.  A  writer  in  the  HisL  Maci.y  March  1859, 
p.  85,  places  the  total  at  120,000,  of  whom  38,000  were  residents  of  Utah. 
Add  20,000  more  for  Utah,  and  we  have  a  total  of  146,000  which  may  be  ac- 
cepted approximately  as  the  correct  figures.  Other  estimates  differ  widely, 
the  Mormons  themselves,  in  an  official  statement  published  in  the  Deaerei 
News,  in  1850,  claiming  480,000  members  of  the  church  in  all  parts  of  the 
world.    See  ATnerican  Almanac,  1858,  338. 

*s  Linfortli  gives  the  number  despatched  by  the  British  agency  between 
1840  and  1852  at  11,290.  Rovle  from  Liverpool,  15.  The  first  vessel  sent 
from  Enghmd  was  the  North  America^  which  Failed  June  16,  1840.  The  ship 
started  on  another  voyage  Sept.  8th  of  the  same  year.  In  Burton^e  Cifjf 
qfthe  SaintSy  361-2,  is  a  list  of  vessels  that  sailed  between  1851  and  1861. 

^  Estimated  by  Ezra  T.  Benson  at  10,000  soals.  It  waa  probably  less 
than  half  that  number.  The  census  of  1850  places  the  population  of  the 
territory  at  a  little  over  11,000;  the  reports  of  the  bishops  of  wards  at  the 
Oct.  conference  in  1853,  as  given  in  Bicharda*  HiU,  IncUUnU  of  Utah,  MS., 
89,  at  18,206. 
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took  ship  from  Liverpool,  of  whom  108  were  labor- 
ers, the  remainder  being  farmers,  joiners,  shoemak- 
ers, rope-makers,  watch-makers,  engine-makers,  weav- 
ers, tailors,  masons,  butchers,  bakers,  painters,  potters, 
dyers,  iron-moulders,  glass-cutters,  nail-makers,  basket- 
makers,  sawyers,  gun-makers,  saddlere,  miners,  smiths, 
and  shipwrights.^  Of  the  total  emigration  between 
1850  and  1854,  it  was  estimated  that  28  per  cent 
were  laborers,  14  per  cent  miners,  and  about  27 
per  cent  mechanics,  among  every  two  hundred  be- 
ing found  one  domestic  servant,  a  shepherd,  and  a 
pnnter,  and  among  every  five  hundred  a  school- 
master,  with  here  and  there  a  university  graduate, 
usually  of  no  occupation,  a  dancing-master,  a  doctor, 
a  dentist,  and  a  retired  or  cashiered  army  officer.^ 
For  each  emigrant  as  he  arrived  was  apportioned 
an  allotment  of  ground,  and  thus  all  became  landed 
proprietors;  though  few  brought  with  them  capital, 
save  the  ability  to  labor,  and  many  had  not  the  means 
wherewith  to  pay  for  their  passage. 

On  October  6,  1849,  was  organized  at  Salt  Lake 
City  the  Perpetual  Emigration  Fund  Company,  for 
the  purpose  of  aiding  the  poor  to  remove  from  Europe 
and  the   United   States.^*    The   company  has  con- 

'^Maifhewy  Tht  Mornunu,  245;  Edinhurgh  Review,  Apr.  1854,  351.  In 
I^orWs  Boiue/rom  Liverpool,  ld-17,  is  a  table  showing  tho  occnpaticms  of 
amgiantB  sent  throngh  the  British  agency  between  1849  and  1854. 

^  Berne's  Jour,  to  8,  L.  City,  u.  224-5. 

^Utah  Perpetual  Emiarating  Fund,  MS.  On  Snndav  Sept.  9,  1849,  it 
wu  Toted  that  a  perpetual  f  and  be  institnted  in  aid  of  the  poor  among  the 
hitter-day  saints,  and  that  Willard  Snow,  John  B.  Lee,  Lorenzo  Snow,  Frank- 
lin D.  Bichardsy  and  John  S.  Fullmer  be  appointed  a  committee.  At  a  gen- 
enl  conference  of  the  church,  held  Oct.  6tn  and  7th,  it  was  ordered  that  the 
committee  shonld  raise  funds  for  this  purpose,  to  be  placed  in  charge  of 
Bdward  Hunter,  and  that  the  control  of  the  funds  be  under  the  direction  of  the 
first  presidency.  On  Sept.  15th  Brigham  Young  was  chosen  president  and 
WiUud  Richards  was  afterward  appointed  secretary.  Utdk  barly  Records, 
US.,  96,  97, 113,  114.  The  company  was  incorporated  by  the  provisional 
gOTcmment  of  the  state  of  Deseret,  oept.  14,  1850,  and  the  act  of  incorpora- 
tion  WM  made  l^^al  Oct.  4,  1851,  and  amended  and  confirmed  by  the  same 
body  Jan.  12;  1856.  The  company  began  rendering  material  aid  on  the  13th 
of  Mttch,  1850.  On  Sept.  3,  1852,  the  first  company  of  emigrants  assisted 
by  this  fund  arrived  at  8.  L.  City  in  charge  of  Abraham  0.  Smoot.  Richardif 
li'uL  InadenU  of  CTtah,  MS.,  18;  Deseret  News,  Sept.  18,  18o2;  UtahEmi^ 
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tinued  in  operation  for  nearly  forty  years,  and  through 
it  fifty  thousand  persons  have  been  assisted  in  remov- 
ing to  Utah.  "  The  fund  was  gotten  up,"  says  Wood- 
ruff, "on  the  principle  of  perpetual  succession,  to  con- 
tinue increasing  on  condition  of  the  people  acting 
honestly,  and  in  accordance  with  their  covenants 
repaying  the  amounts . . .  which  had  been  advanced.*^ 
The  sum  thus  loaned  was  usually  refunded  as  soon  as 
possible,  for  this  obligation  was  held  sacred  by  most 
of  the  saints,  some  working  out  their  indebtedness  at 
the  public  ateliers  of  the  tithing  office,  and  receiving 
meanwhile  half  the  value  of  their  labor,  besides  be- 
ing supplied  with  food.  There  were  many,  however, 
who  neglected  or  were  unable  to  pay  the  advance, 
the  amount  due  to  the  funds  increasing  gradually, 
until,  in  1880,  it  had  reached,  with  interest,  $1,604,- 
000.  At  the  jubilee  conference,  held  in  April  of  this 
year,  one  half  of  the  debt  was  remitted  in  favor  of 
the  most  worthy  and  needy  of  the  assisted  emigrants.** 

On  the  1st  of  May,  1852,  Samuel  W.  Richards  was 

E laced  in  charge  of  the  British  mission,  and  on  Septem- 
er  30th  was  appointed  agent  of  the  emigration  com- 
pany. During  this  and  the  following  year  emigration 
parties  were  organized  with  better  system,  and  the 
benefits  of  the  lund  extended  to  larger  numbers  than 
during  any  previous  period.  On  July  17,  1852,  was 
published  in  the  Millennial  Star  the  seventh  general 
epistle  of  the  twelve.     ''Finally,  brethren,  fear  Grod; 

grcUing  Fund,  MS.  For  farther  particulars  concerning  the  fund,  see  Sncw*$ 
Voice  qf  Joseph^  16;  Frontier  Ouardian,  Apr.  3,  1856;  JJeserel  A>m,  Sept. 
18,  1832,  Dec.  1,  1853;  Chnlribulov,  ii.  177;  Ferris*  Utah  and  Ute  Momufu^ 
1G3-4;  ifackay*8  The  Mormons,  260-2;  Olshatuen,  Aformonen,  167;  Bcrtrandy 
Mem,  d'un  Mormon,  73-4;  hist  B,  Young,  MS.;  Linforth^s  Route  Jram 
Liverpool^  13;  Young^s  Jour,  of  Disc,,  ii.  49-74;  Todd's  Sunset  Land,  182-4. 

*^  Utah  Pioneers,  1880,  p.  47.  In  a  letter  to  Orson  Hyde,  Brigham  says: 
'When  the  saints  thus  helped  arrive  here,  they  will  give  their  obugationa  to 
the  church  to  refund  the  amount  of  what  they  have  received  as  soon  as  cir* 
cumstances  will  admit, . .  .the  funds  to  be  appropriated  as  a  loan  rather  than 
a  gift'  Hist,  B.  Young,  MS.,  1849,  152-3.  Immigrants  nearly  all  came  to 
Salt  Lake  and  were  distributed  from  this  point 

^Utah  Emigrating  Fund,  MS.;  Circular  from  tite  Twelve  AposUeSg  in 
Mormon  PampfUets,  no.  3. 
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work  righteousness,  and  come  home  speedily.     Pre- 
pare against  another  season  to  come  by  tens  of  thou- 
sands; and  think  not  that  your  way  is  going  to  be 
opened  to  come  in  chariots,  feasting  on  the  fat  of  all 
lands.     We  have  been  willing  to  live  on  bread  and 
water,  and  many  times  very  little  bread  too,  for  years, 
that  we  might  search  out  and  plant  the  saints  in  a 
goodly  land.     This  we  have  accomplished,  through 
the  blessing  of  our  heavenly  father;  and  we  now  in- 
vite you  to  a  feast  of  fat  things^  to  a  land  that  will 
supply  all  your  wants  with  reasonable  labor;  there- 
fore let  all  who  can  procure  a  bit  of  bread,  and  one 
garment   on  their  back,  be  assured  there  is  water 
plenty  and  pure  by  the  way,  and  doubt  no  longer,  but 
come  next  year  to  the  place  of  gathering,  and  even  in 
flocks,  as  doves  fly  to  th^r  windows  before  a  storm." 
These  words  were  repeated  by  hundreds  of  elders 
throughout  the  United  Kingdom,  and  no  second  invi- 
tation was  needed.     Men  offered  themselves  by  thou- 
sands^ l>^g^i^g  f^i"  passage  to  the  land  of  the  saints, 
promising  to  walk  the  entire  way  from  St  Louis  to 
Salt  Lake  City,  and  to  assist  in  hauling  the  provisions 
and  baggage.     To  meet  this  demand,  it  was  deter- 
mined to  despatch  emigrants  for  the  ensuing  season 
at  the  low  rate  of  £10  sterling  per  capita  for  the  en- 
tire journey,^  including  provisions,  and  nearly  one 
thousand  persons  availed  themselves  of  the  opportu- 
nity.    There  were  now  four  classes   of  emigrants: 
first,  those  assisted  from  the  fund  by  ordemfrom  Salt 
Lake   City;  second,  assisted  emigrants  selected  in 
Great  Britain ;  third,  the  £10  emigrants;  fourth,  emi- 
grants who  paid  all  their  own  expenses  and  sent  for- 
ward money  to  procure  teams.*^    The  entire  outlay 

«  Lk^crih^a  JiotOeJfwn  Lherpool,  12.  In  the  MiUenmal  Star,  xr.  618,  ia 
»  notloe  that  the  fint  ship  of  the  season  would  sail  early  in  Jan.  1853.  Eeich 
appUcation  most  be  accompanied  by  a  statement  of  the  nanie,  a^e,  occupa- 
tkKi,  and  nativity  of  the  applicant,  and  by  a  deposit  of  £1.  Parties  were  to 
pcoTide  their  own  bedding  and  cooking  utensils.  Kichards,  Narr.,  MS.,  32; 
remarlcs  that  vessels  from  New  Orleans  could  be  chartered  at  low  rates,  as 
they  could  seldom  obtain  return  freight. 

•*  At  this  date  the  price  of  a  team,  including  wa«;on,  two  yoke  of  oxen»  and 
two  milch  cows,  was  anout  £40.  Lir/arlh^s  Soutejram  Liverpoolf  12. 
Hzar.  Vtmm     71 
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for  the  season's  emigration  was  not  less  than  £30,000. 
A  year  or  two  later  it  waa  found  necessary  to  increase 
the  minimnm  charge  from  £10  to  £13,  on  account  of 
the  greater  cost  of  i)royi8ions,  wagons,  and  cattle, 
caused  by  the  California  emigration. 

Of  emigrant  travel  by  sea  and  land  we  have  inter- 
esting records.  Excepting  perhaps  some  parts  of 
Soudan,  there  were,  at  this  date,  few  places  in  the 
world  more  difficult  to  reach  than  the  valley  of  the 
Great  Salt  Lake.  After  arriving  at  New  Orleans,  a 
joumejr  of  more  than  three  thousand  miles  awaited 
the  emigrants  by  way  of  St  Louis  and  Council  Blufis, 
from  which  latter  point  they  must  proceed  in  wagons 
or  on  foot  across  the  wilderness,  travelling  in  this 
primitive  fashion  for  three  weary  months  before  reach- 
mg  their  destination.  Of  all  the  thousands  who  set 
forth  on  this  toilsome  pilgrimage,  few  failed  to  reach 
the  city  of  the  saints,  the  loss  of  life,  whether  of  man 
or  beast,  being  very  much  below  that  which  was  suf- 
fered by  parties  bound  for  the  gold-fields  of  Califor- 
nia. While  at  sea,  every  provision  was  made  for  their 
health  and  comfort,  and  alter  reaching  Council  Bluffi 
none  were  allowed  to  start  until  their  outfit  was  com- 
plete and  their  party  fully  oi^ganized. 

The  Liverpool  manager  of  one  of  the  New  Orleans 
packet  lines  speaks  in  the  highest  terms  of  his  inter- 
course with  the  Mormons  during  the  vear  1850.  He 
states  that  they  were  generally  intelligent  and  well 
behaved,  and  many  of  them  highly  respectable.  After 
mentioDing  the  Tocations  of  th^  emigranto,  he  de- 
clares  that  the  precautions  taken  for  the  preservation 
of  order,  decency,  and  cleanliness  on  board  were  ad- 
mirable, and  well  worthy  of  imitation;  and  that  from 
his  observation  of  the  slovenly  and  dirty  habits  of 
other  classes  of  emigrants,  it  would  not  only  conduce 
to  their  comfort  and  health,  but  would  absolutely  save 
the  lives  of  many  if  similar  regulations  were  intro- 
duced.*^ 


*^  Maehay^  T%e  Marmom,  270-3.     'The  mott  acoiijpaloiiu  olfwliiw 
thought  to  be  neoeMary;  fluent  lamigation  and  iprixikUiig  with  lime;  Mid 
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The  Mormons  objected  to  take  passage  in  ships 
which  carried  other  emigrants;  or,  if  they  embark^ 
in  8Qch  vessels,  it  was  always  arranged  that  a  parti- 
tion shoald  be  built  to  separate  them  from  the  gen- 
tiles. The  dietary  was  on  a  scale  "^  that  gave  to  most 
of  them  better  fare  than  that  to  which  they  had  be- 
fore been  accustomed.  Many  of  the  vessels  chartered 
for  New  Orleans  were  of  large  tonnage,  some  of  them 
carrying  as  many  as  a  thousand  passengers.  When 
on  board,  the  brethren  were  divided  into  wards,  each 
with  its  bishop  and  two  councillors,  who  were  implie- 
itly  obeyed.  The  centre  of  the  ship  was  occupied  by 
married  couples,  single  men  being  placed  in  the  bow 
and  single  women  in  the  stern,  otrict  discipline  was 
enforced  on  the  voyage."  Divine  service  was  held 
each  day,  morning  and  evening,  when  the  weather 
was  fiivorable,  and  on  Sundays  an  awning  was  spread 
over  the  main  deck,  and  spare  spars  so  arranged  as  to 
furnish  seats.  Among  manv  of  the  companies  were 
excellent  choirs,  which  rendered  the  church  music; 
and  during  the  passage  there  were  frequent  entertain- 
ments, concerts,  and  dance-parties,  in  which  the  caj>- 
tain  and  oflScers  of  the  ship  participated. 

After  landing,  the  same  organization  was  maintained. 
Remaining  for  a  few  days  at  New  Orleans,  the  emi- 
grants were  conveyed  in  companies  by  steamer  to  St 
Louis,  and  thence  proceeded  to  Council  Bluffs.^  H!ere 

OB  wim  dm  aO  nek  wnaoB,  whether  wiUing  or  not^  were  brought  into  the 
aJrand  ranthine.'  I4:iJarth'$  RouU/rom  lAvet^nxd,  25.  'For  each  party  were 
■ppointed  watchmen  (or  committeemen)  to  aee  that  no  impronrieties  occurred 
moff  the  Mople,  or  between  our  people  and  the  aailon.'  Itiehardt^  I7arr., 
US.,  81.  la  1855  the  line  of  route  was  changed  to  Philadelphia  and  New 
loik,  and  thence  to  Oncinnatt  Bieharda*  IneidenU  in  Utah  HU.,  MS.»  0. 

''For  each  adnlt,  weekly,  2|  lbs  bread  or  biscoit,  1  lb.  wheat  flour,  5  Ibe 
Mteei],  2  Iba  rice,  i  lb.  sugar,  2  oa.  tea,  2  oa.  salt  Three  quarts  of  water 
]w^wed  per  diem.  L%^foHhU  Route /ram  Liverpool,  20.  Twenty  pounds 
«  breiditofb  per  cajvita  and  an  allowance  of  butter  and  cheese  were  provided 
by  the  Monnon  superintendent,  ifadboy.  The  Monnona,  270.  Meat  was  often 
onedm  lieu  of  meal  or  bread. 

**  All  were  required  to  be  in  their  berths  at  8  o'clock,  and  before  7  the 
Mt  were  made  and  the  decks  swept.  M(idbcM^  The  Mormons,  272. 

**Li  the  Beaer^  Newe,  May  29,  June  12, 1852,  and  the  Juvenile  Iiutn»c$oir, 
pv*  143;,  is  an  aooount  of  a  boiler  explosion  that  occurred  on  board  a  steamer 

a  list  of  those  wno  were  killed  by  the  accident. 
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thev  rested  for  a  time  to  recruit  themselves  and  their 
cattle,  and  those  who  were  without  funds  worked  for 
the  means  wherewith  to  continue  their  journey,  or 
waited  until  supplied  with  money  from  the  emigration 
fund. 

When  the  brethren  were  ready  to  set  forth  for  Salt 
Lake  City,  they  were  divided  into  companies  of  ten, 
fifty,  and  a  hundred,  and  the  order  of  march  was  the 
same  as  that  adopted  in  1848,  during  the  migration 
from  Nauvoo.  For  every  party  of  ten,  a  wagon,  two 
oxen,  two  milch  cows,  and  a  tent  were  provided. 
Each  wagon  was  examined  by  one  of  the  bishops,  and 
none  were  allowed  to  start  that  did  not  contain  the 
requisite  quantity  of  provisions^  and  ammunition. 
All  who  were  capable  of  bearing  arms  were  required 
to  carry  a  rifle  or  musket.  Any  surplus  means  that 
the  members  might  possess  was  invested  in  breadstuff, 
groceries,  dry  goods,  clothing,  cattle,  seeds,  or  imple- 
ments. 

Of  the  journey  of  the  emigrant  trains  from  Council 
Bluffs  to  the  city  of  the  samts,  little  remains  to  be 
said,  as  mention  of  this  matter  has  been  made  in  a 
previous  chapter.  To  each  emigrant  as  he  travelled 
his  wagon  served  for  bedroom,  parlor,  and  kitchen, 
and  sometimes  even  as  a  boat  in  which  to  convey  his 
effects  over  river  or  swamp.  The  average  day's  jour- 
ney did  not  exceed  thirteen  miles,  though  the  trains 
were  in  motionalmost  from  sunrise  until  even-fall,a  halt 
being  made  for  the  mid-day  meal,  and  in  order  to  give 
the  cattle  time  to  ffraze.  Many  of  the  caravans  con- 
sisted  of  sevei^l  hundred  wagons,  some  of  them  drawn 
by  six  or  eight  oxen,  and  with  every  company  went 
large  bands  of  li ve-stock.*'    The  procession,  as  it  moved 

B5  For  those  assisted  by  the^emigration  fond  in  1963  wm  supplied  for  escii 
wagon  1 ,000  lbs  of  flour,  50  lbs  eacn  of  sugar,  rioe,  and  baoon,  90  of  beans,  20 
of  dried  apples  or  peaches,  25  of  salt,  5  of  tea,  a  gallon  of  vinegar,  and  10  ban 
of  soap.  Livfortk*9  Boutefrom  Liverpool,  19. 

&6  Describing  one  of  these  trains  which  he  encountered  in  the  Talley  of  the 
Weber  on  Sept.  2,  1850,  Capt.  Stansbury  says:  'Ninety-five  wagons  were  met 
to-day  containing  the  advance  of  the  Mormon  emigration  to  the  valley  of  the 
Salt  Lake.    Two  large  flocks  of  sheep  were  driven  oefore  the  train;  and  gme 
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slowly  along  with  its  endless  train  of  vehicles  and  its 
hundreds  of  cattle,  sheep,  horses,  and  mules,  formed  a 
picturesque  and  motley  spectacle.  Among  the  mem- 
bers of  the  party  were  to  be  found  the  New  England 
man  with  his  stock  of  trading  goods,  the  southerner 
with  his  colored  attendant,  the  Englishman  with  his 
box  of  mechanic's  tools,  the  Dane,  the  Swiss,  and  the 
Scandinavian  with  their  implements  of  agriculture. 
There  were  few  trades  and  few  nationalities  not  repre- 
sented, and  few  professions  save  that  of  the  lawyer. 
Among  the  proselytes  were  university  graduates,  phy- 
sidans,  ministers,  army  and  navy  officers,  school-mas- 
ters, merchants,  storekeepers,  and  even  pawnbrokers. 
Tet  amidst  all  this  heterogeneous  gathering,  through- 
out all  the  hardships  and  privations  of  the  march, 
tikere  was  little  strife  or  discord;  and  never  did  it  hap- 
pen, as  was  often  the  case  with  parties  bound  for  the 
gold-fields,  that  a  Mormon  company  broke  up  into 
fragments  through  the  dissension  of  its  members.'' 

Those  who  set  forth  early  in  the  season — not  later 
than  the  middle  of  June — seldom  met  with  any  seri- 
008  disaster;  and  it  was  recommended  that  none  should 
leave  Council  Blu£&  after  that  time  of  year,  on  ac- 
count of  the  severe  snow-storms  that  sometimes  pre- 
vailed in  the  mountains  during  autumn.  In  October 
1849,  for  instance,  while  crossing  Bocky  Ridge,  near 
the  summit  of  South  Pass,  a  party  in  charge  of 
George  A.  Smith,  the  prophet's  cousin,  encountered 
a  storm,  in  which  more  than  sixty  of  their  cattle  per- 
ished. Toward  night  on  the  2d  a  strong  wind  set  in 
from  the  north-east,  accompanied  with  driving  snow. 
The  company  encamped  on  a  branch  of  the  Sweet- 

and  tQikeyi  bad  been  oonTsyed  in  ooops  the  whole  distance  withoat  appar- 
ent damage . . .  The  appearance  of  this  train  was  good,  most  of  the  wagons  hay- 
ing from  three  to  five  yoke  of  cattle,  and  all  in  fine  condition.  The  wagons 
■vuined  wiUi  women  and  children,  and  I  estimated  the  train  at  one  thousand 
iMid  of  eattle,  100 head  of  sheep,  and  600  human  souls.'  Exped,  to  0, 8,  Lake, 
223. 

"Vbr  letters  and  news  from  emigrants  on  their  way  across  the  plains  and 
natters  concerning  the  organization  of  emigrant  bands,  see  Frontier  Guardiarit 
1>K.  10, 1840,  June  12,  July  10,  24,  Sept  4,  Oct  2,  1850,  Jan.  22,  March  21, 
^vly  11,  ibig.  8»  1851. 
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water,  driving  their  cattle  into  a  willow  <>3p8e  near 
by,  as  to  build  a  corral  was  impossible,  l^ie  wind 
freshened  into  a  gale,  and  then  into  a  hurricane,  bowl- 
ing incessantly  for  thirty-six  hours,  and  drifting  the 
snow  in  every  direction.  For  two  nights  women  and 
children  lay  under  their  frail  covering,  exposed  to 
the  blast,  with  no  food  but  a  morsel  of  bread  or  bis- 
cuit. Tents  and  wagon-tops  were  blown  away,  and 
the  wagons  buried  almost  to  the  tops  of  their  wheels 
in  the  snow-drifts.  No  fires  could  be  lighted;  little 
food  could  be  had;  no  aid  was  nigh;  and  now,  in  this 
wintry  solitude,  though  within  a  few  days'  march  of  the 
valley,  the  saints  expected  no  other  fate  than  to  leave 
their  bodies  a  prey  to  the  wolves  and  the  vulturea 

At  length  the  storm  abated,  and  making  their  way 
toward  the  willow  copse,  the  men  found  nearly  half 
their  cattle  lying  stiff  amid  the  snow-banks,  while 
others  died  fi*om  the  effects  of  the  storm.  Not  a 
human  life  waa  lost,  however,  though  in  this  neigh- 
borhood  many  a  grave  was  passed,  some  of  friends 
near  and  dear,  some  of  gold-seekers,  whose  bodies 
had  been  disinterred  and  half  devoured  by  the  wolves, 
and  some  of  their  persecutors  in  Illinois  and  Missouri, 
whose  bones  lay  bleaching  in  the  sun,  a  head-board 
with  name,  age,  and  date  of  decease  being  all  that 
remained  to  mark  their  resting-place  - 

Until  the  year  1856  the  poorer  classes  of  emigrants 
were  supplied  with  ox-teams  for  the  overland  portion 
of  the  trip,  the  total  cost  of  the  journey  from  Liverpool, 
including  provisions,  never  exceeding  sixty  dollars. 
There  were  thousands  of  converts  in  Europe,  however, 

*'Iii  a  letter  dated  Muddy  Fork— 030  miles  from  Winter  Qoaiteri — Oct. 
18,  1849,  and  published  in  the  FrotUier  Ouardian^  Dec  26th,  of  that  yestr, 
Geoi^e  A.  Smith  writes:  'Among  others  we  noticed  at  the  Sonth  Fasa  ox  the 
Rocky  Mountains  the  grave  of  one  E.  Dodd,  of  Gallatin,  Mo.,  died  cm  the 
10th  of  July  last  of  typhus  fever.  The  wolves  had  completely  disinterred 
him.  The  clothes  in  which  he  had  been  buried  lay  strewed  around.  His 
under  jawbone  lay  in  the  grave,  with  the  teeth  complete,  the  only  remains 
discemable  of  him.  It  is  Mlieved  he  was  the  same  Dodd  that  took  an  active 
nart,  and  a  ijrominent  mobocrat,  in  the  murder  of  the  saints  at  Haon's  MiU% 
Mo.    If  so,  it  is  a  righteous  retribution.' 


\ 
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who  were  anxious  to  be  gathered  unto  Zion,  but  could 
Dot  command  even  this  sum,  and  measures  were  now 
coDsidered  whereby  the  expense  could  be  reduced. 
After  much  discussion,  it  was  decided  that  parties 
should  cross  the  plains  with  hand-carts,  in  which  they 
were  to  carry  their  baggage,  wagons  being  provided . 
only  for  tents,  extra  provisions,  and  those  who  were 
unable  to  walk.  Instructions  to  this  e£fect  were  issued 
from  Brigham  Young,  September  30,  1855,  and  in  a 
general  epistle  of  the  twelve,  dated  October  29th,  a 
circular  oeing  published  in  Liverpool  about  four 
months  later  Toy  the  presidency  of  the  British  Isles,  in 
which  the  rate  of  passage  was  fixed  at  £9  sterling  per 
capita.^  **  The  Lord,  through  his  prophet,  says  of  the 
poor,  'Let  them  come  on  foot,  with  hand*carts  or 
wheelbarrows;  let  them  gird  up  their  loins,  and  walk 
through,  and  nothing  shcdl  hinder  them.'" 

Iowa  City  was  selected  as  the  point  of  outfit,  and 
there  the  hand-carts  were  built  They  were  of  some- 
what primitive  fashion,  the  shafts  being  about  five  feet 
long  and  of  hickory  or  oak,  with  cross-pieces,  one  of 
them  serving  for  handle,  forming  the  bed  of  the  cart, 
under  the  centre  of  which  was  a  wooden  axle-tree,  the 
wheels  being  also  of  wood,  with  a  light  iron  band,  and 
the  entire  weight  of  the  vehicle  about  sixty  pounds.^ 
Better  carts  were  provided  in  subsequent  years. 
When  the  hand-cart  emigrants,  about  thirteen  hun- 
dred in  number,  set  forth  from  Liverpool,  they  were 
assured  that  everything  would  be  provided  for  them 
OQ  their  arrival  at  Iowa  Citv;  but  on  reaching  that 
point  many  of  them  were  delayed  for  weeks  until  the 
carts  were  built.  Three  companies  started  early  in 
the  season  and  made  the  journey  without  misbap.^^ 
The  next  company,  under  Captain  James  G.  Willie, 

"The  letter,  epistle,  and  droular  will  be  foand  in  the  Millennial  Star^ 
TfiL  Slf^l5,  xviiL  49-^,  121-3. 

"SteHAou9e*s  Roehf  Mountain  Saints^  314.  The  oonstraction  of  the  cart 
win  be  seen  in  a  cat  &cing  this  page. 

"  The  first  arrived  Sept.  26th,  and  were  met  by  the  fint  presidency  and  a 
hiBe  aomber  of  the  citizens,  with  an  escort  of  cavalry  and  the  bandff  of  the 
liaofw  legiop.  Deaeret  Newa,  Oct.  6,  1856. 
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was  not  in  motion  until  the  middle  of  July,  and  the 
last  that  season,  under  Captain  Edward  Martin,  not 
until  the  end  of  that  month.  They  were  divided,  as 
usual,  into  hundreds,  Willie's  company  being  somewhat 
below  that  number;  and  for  each  hundred  were  fur- 
nished twenty  hand-carts,  five  tents,  three  or  four 
milch  cows,  and  a  wagon  with  three  yoke  of  oxen  to 
convey  the  provisions  and  tents,  the  quantity  of  cloth- 
ing and  bedding  being  limited  to  seventeen  pounds  per 
capita,  and  the  freight  of  each  cart,  including  cooking 
utensils,  being  about  one  hundred  pounds. 

Willie's  company  reached  Winter  Quarters,  or  Flor- 
ence, as  it  was  now  termed,  near  the  middle  of  August, 
and  here  a  meeting  was  held  to  decide  whether  they 
should  continue  their  journey  or  encamp  for  the  win- 
ter. They  had  yet  more  than  a  thousand  miles  to 
travel,  and  with  their  utmost  effort  could  not  expect 
to  arrive  in  the  valley  until  late  in  November.  The 
matter  was  left  with  the  elders,  all  of  whom,  except 
one  named  Levi  Savage,  counselled  them  to  go  for- 
ward and  trust  in  the  Lord,  who  would  surely  protect 
his  people.  Savage  declared  that  they  should  trust 
also  to  such  common  sense  as  the  Lord  had  given 
them.  From  his  certain  knowledge,  the  company, 
containing  as  it  did  so  large  a  number  of  the  aged 
and  infirm,  of  women  and  children,  could  not  cross  the 
mountains  thus  late  in  the  season,  without  much  suf- 
fering, sickness,  and  death.  He  was  overruled  and 
rebuked  for  want  of  faith.  "Brethren  and  sisters," 
he  replied,  "what  I  have  said  I  know  to  be  true;  but 
seeing  you  are  to  go  forward,  I  will  go  with  you. 
May  Grod  in  his  mercy  preserve  us." 

The  company  set  forth  from  Florence  on  the  18th, 
and  on  each  hand-cart  was  now  placed  a  ninety-eight* 
pound  sack  of  flour,  as  the  wagons  could  not  carry  the 
entire  load.  At  first  they  travelled  about  fifteen  miles 
a  day,  although  delays  were  caused  by  the  breaking 
of  wheels  and  axles,  the  heat  and  aridity  of  the 
plains  and  mountain  country  speedily  making  many  of 
the  cart-wheels  rickety,  and  unable  to  sustain  their 
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burdens  without  frequent  repairs.  Some  shod  the 
axles  of  their  carts  with  old  leather,  others  with  tiu 
from  the  plates  and  kettles  of  their  mess  outfit;  and 
for  grease  they  used  their  aUowance  of  bacon,  and  even 
their  soap,  of  which  they  had  but  little.  On  reaching 
Wood  Biver,  the  cattle  stampeded,^  and  thirty  head 
were  lost,  the  remainder  being  only  sufficient  to  allow 
one  yoke  to  each  wagon.  The  beef  cattle,  milch  cows, 
and  heifers  were  usea  as  draught  animals,  but  were  of 
little  service,  and  it  was  found  necessary  to  place  an- 
other sack  of  flour  on  each  hand-cart.  The  issue  of 
beef  was  then  stopped,  the  cows  gave  no  milk,  and  the 
daily  ration  was  reduced  to  a  pound  of  flour,  with  a  little 
rice,  sugar,  cofiee,  and  bacon,  an  allowance  which  only 
furnished  breakfast  for  some  of  the  men,  who  fasted 
for  the  remainder  of  the  day. 

While  encamped  on  the  north  fork  of  the  Platte, 
the  emigrants  were  overtaken  by  F.  D.  Kichards,  W. 
H.  Kimball,  G.  D.  Grant,  and  a  party  of  elders,  return- 
ing from  foreign  missions,  who  gave  them  what  en- 
couragement they  could.  "Though  it  might  storm 
on  their  right  and  on  their  left,  the  Lord  would  keep 
open  their  way  before  them,  and  they  would  reach 
Zion  in  safety."  After  camping  with  them  for  one 
night,  the  elders  went  on  their  way,  promising  to  leave 
provisions  for  them  at  Fort  Laramie  if  possible,  and 
to  send  aid  from  Salt  Lake  City.  On  reaching  Lara- 
mie no  provisions  were  found,  and  rations  were  again 
reduced,  men  able  to  work  receiving  twelve  ounces  of 
flour  daily,  women  and  old  men  nine  ounces,  and  chil- 
dren from  four  to  eight  ounces. 

As  the  emigrants  travelled  along  the  banks  of  the 
Sweetwater,  the  nights  became  severe,  and  their  bed- 
covering  waa  now  insufficient.  Before  them  were  the 
mountains,  clad  almost  to  the  base  with  snow,  where 
already  the  storms  of  winter  were  gathering.  Grad- 
ually the  old  and  infirm  began  to  droop,  and  soon 
deaths  became  frequent,  the  companies  seldom  leaving 

''At  this  point  the  ooiintry  wm  alive  with  bnffuloet. 
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their  camping-ground  without  burying  one  or  more  of 
the  party.  Then  able-bodied  men  began  to  succumb, 
a  few  of  them  continuing  to  puU  their  carts  until  the 
day  before  they  died,  and  one  or  two  even  on  the  day  of 
their  death.  On  the  morning  when  the  first  snow- 
storm occurred,  the  last  ration  of  flour  was  issued,  and 
a  march  of  sixteen  miles  was  before  them  to  the  near- 
est camping-ground  on  the  Sweetwater.  The  task 
seemed  hopeless;  but  at  noon  a  wagon  drove  up,  con- 
taining Joseph  A.  Young  and  Stephen  Taylor,  from 
Salt  Lake  City,  who  told  them  that  a  train  of  supplies 
was  on  the  way,  and  would  reach  them  in  a  day  or 
two.  Young  and  Taylor  immediately  went  on  to 
meet  Martin  s  company,  which  it  was  feared  was  even 
in  worse  plight  than  that  of  Captain  Willie.  Thus 
encouraged,  the  emigrants  pushed  forward,  and  by 
doubling  their  teams,  while  the  strongest  of  the  party 
helped  the  weak  to  drag  along  their  carts,  all  reached 
the  camping-ground,  though  some  of  the  cattle  per- 
ished, and  during  the  night  five  persons  died  of  cold 
and  exhaustion.  • 

In  the  morning  the  snow  was  a  foot  deep;  and  now 
there  remained  only  two  barrels  of  biscuit,  a  few  pounds 
of  sugar  and  dried  apples,  and  a  quarter  of  a  sack  of 
rice.  Two  of  the  disabled  cattle  were  killed,  their 
carcasses  issued  for  beef,  and  on  this  and  a  small  dole 
of  biscuit  the  emigrants  were  told  that  they  must 
subsist  until  supplies  reached  them,  the  small  remnant 
of  provisions  being  reserved  for  the  young  children 
and  the  sick.  It  was  now  decided  to  remain  in  camp, 
while  Captain  Willie  with  one  of  the  elders  went  in 
search  of  the  supply  trains.  The  small  allowance  of 
beef  and  biscuit  was  consumed  the  first  day,  and  on 
the  second  day  more  cattle  were  killed  and  eaten 
without  biscuit.  On  the  next  day  there  was  nothing  to 
eat,  for  no  more  cattle  could  be  spared,  and  still  the  sup- 
plies came  not,  being  delayed  by  the  same  storm  which 
the  emigrants  had  encounterecL     During  these  three 
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days  many  died  and  numbers  sickened,  some  expir- 
ing in  the  arms  of  those  who  were  themselves  almost 
at  the  point  of  death,  mothers  clasping  with  their 
dying  clutch  the  remnants  of  their  tattered  clothing 
around  the  wan  forms  of  their  perishing  infants,  and, 
most  pitiful  sight  of  all,  strong  men  b^ging  for  the 
morsel  of  food  that  had  been  set  apart  for  the  sick  and 
helpless. 

It  was  now  the  evening  of  the  third  day,  and  the 
sun  was  sinking  behind  the  snow-clad  ranges,  which 
could  be  traced  far  to  the  west  amid  the  clear,  frosty 
atmosphere  of  the  desert.  There  were  many  who, 
while  they  gazed  on  this  scene,  did  not  expect  to  see 
the  light  of  another  day,  and  there  were  many  who 
cared  no  longer  for  life,  having  lost  all  that  makes  life 
precious.  They  retired  to  their  tents,  and  commend- 
mg  themselves  to  their  maker,  lay  down  to  rest,, 
perchance  to  die.  But  presently  a  shout  of  joy  was 
raised,  as  from  an  eminence  near  the  western  portion 
of  the  camp  covered  wagons  were  seen  approaching, 
viith  Willie  at  their  head.  In  charge  of  the  tram 
were  Kimball  and  Grant,  who  distributed  to  the  com- 
panies about  half  of  their  provisions,  together  with  a 
quantity  of  warm  clothing,  blankets,  and  buffalo-robes, 
the  remainder  beina  sent  forward  under  chai^  of 
Grant  for  the  use  of  Martin's  company,  while  Elim- 
ball  now  took  command  of  Willie's  detachment. 

But  the  troubles  of  the  hand-cart  emigrants  were 
not  yet  at  an  end.  Some  were  already  beyond  all 
human  aid;  some  had  lost  their  reason,  and  around 
others  the  blackness  of  despair  had  gathered,  all 
efforts  to  rouse  them  from  their  stupor  being  unavail- 
ing. Each  day  the  weather  grew  colder,  and  manv 
were  frost-bitten,  losing  fingers,  toes,  or  ears,  one  sick 
man  who  held  on  to  the  wagon-bars,  to  avoid  jolting, 
having  all  his  fingers  frozen.  At  a  camping-ground 
on  Willow  Creek,  a  tributary  of  the  Sweetwater, 
fifteen  corpses  were  buried,  thirteen  of  them  being 
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frozen  to  death.  Near  South  Pass  another  company 
of  the  brethren  met  them,  with  supplies  from  Salt 
Lake  City,  and  from  the  trees  near  their  camp  several 
quarters  of  fat  beef  were  suspended — **a  picture/'  says 
Chislett^  who  had  charge  of  one  of  the  companies, 
'Hhat  far  surpassed  the  paintings  of  the  ancient  mas- 
ters." From  this  point  warmer  weather  prevailed, 
and  fresh  teams  from  the  valley  constantly  met  them, 
distributing  provisions  sufficient  for  their  needs,  and 
then  trayefiing  eastward  to  meet  Martin's  company. 

On  reaching  Salt  Lake  City  on  the  9th  of  N  ovem- 
ber,  it  was  found  that  sixty-seven  out  of  a  total  of  four 
hundred  and  twenty  had  died  on  the  journey.  Of 
the  six  hundred  emigrants  included  in  Martin's  de- 
tachment, which  arrived  three  weeks  later,  a  small  per- 
centage perished,  the  storm  which  overtook  Willie's 
party  on  the  Sweetwater  reaching  them  on  the  North 
I^latte.  There  they  encamped,  and  waited  about  ten 
days  for  the  weather  to  moderate.  Their  rations  were 
reduced  to  four  ounces  of  flour  per  head  per  day,  for  a 
few  days,  until  relief  came.  On  arriving  at  Salt  Lake, 
the  survivors  were  received  with  the  utmost  kindness, 
arrangements  being  made  with  the  bishops  of  wards 
to  provide  for  those  who  had  no  relatives  in  the  terri- 
tory ;  and  throughout  the  settlements,  wherever  it  was 
known  that  a  family  had  crossed  the  plains  with  the 
hand-cart  companies,  that  alone  was  sufficient  to  insure 
for  them  substantial  aid  from  the  brethren.^ 

*  My  account  of  the  hand-cart  emimtion  u  taken  principally  from  Mr 
Chislett'B  narrative  in  Stenfiouae's  RochuMountain  SahUs,  312-338.  The  story 
aa  told  in  Stenhmtae's  Tell  It  All,  206-36,  though  it  claims  to  have  been  written 
by  one  of  the  women  of  the  pa^ty,  and  perhapa  was  so  written,  is  merely  an 
adaptation  of  the  above.  Another  version  will  be  found  in  Y<>ung*s  Wife  No, 
19t  206-21.  For  other  mention  of  the  hand-cart  emigration,  see  tSiskiyou  Co, 
Affairs,  MS.,  18;  Paddoek^s  La  Tour,  345;  Deseret  JNew9^  Nev.  12,  19.  30, 
1856;  S.  L.  Herald,  Jan.  4,  1879;  8.  R  Alia,  Nov.  12,  13,  1856;  8,  F.  Bml- 
letiny  Jan.  12,  1857.  In  hundreds  of  newspapers  and  maflacinea  appeared 
grossly  exaggerated  descriptions  of  this  disaster,  of  which  the  following, 
taken  from  the  Or,  SkUeaman,  June  15,  1857,  may  serve  as  a  specimen:  *  Of 
the  2,500  persons  who  started  from  the  frontier,  only  about  200  frost-bitten, 
starving,  and  emaciated  beings  lived  to  tell  the  tale  of  their  sufferings.  The 
runaining  2,300  perished  on  Sie  way  of  hunger,  cold,  and  fatigue.'    The  emi- 
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*  HnrraK  for  the  cunp  of  Ttrael  1 

Uttrrah  for  th<i  liand-cart  achflmt  I 
Hnrrah  I    Unrrah  I  *tU  txitter  Ux 
Than  wagon  anU  ox-team.* 

**Tli6  October  oonference  waa  then  in  session. 
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There  remains  yet  one  more  incident  in  the  story 
of  the  hand-cart  emigration.  On  arrival  at  Devil  s 
Gate  on  the  Sweetwater,  twenty  men,  belonging  to 
Martinis  company,  were  left  in  charge  of  stock, 
merchandise,  and  baggage,  with  orders  to  follow  in 
the  spring.  The  snow  fell  deep,  and  many  of  the 
cattle  were  devoured  by  the  wolves,  while  others  per- 
ished from  cold.  The  rest  were  slaughtered,  and  on 
their  frozen  carcasses  the  men  subsisted,  their  small 
stock  of  flour  and  salt  being  now  exhausted.  Game 
was  scarce  in  the  neighborhood,  and  with  their  utmost 
care  the  supply  of  food  could  not  hold  out  until  spring. 
Two  of  the  men,  with  the  only  horses  that  remained, 
were  sent  to  Platte  Bridge  to  obtain  supplies ;  but  the 
animals  were  lost,  and  they  returned  empty-handed. 
Presently  the  meat  was  all  consumed;  and  then  their 
only  resource  was  the  hides,  which  were  cut  into  small 
pieces  and  soaked  in  hot  water,  after  the  hair  had  been 
removed.  When  the  last  hides  had  been  eaten,  nothing 
remained  but  their  boot-tops  and  the  scraps  of  leather 
around  their  wagons,  even  the  neck-piece  of  a  bufialo 
skin  which  had  served  as  door-mat  being  used  for 
food.  Thus  they  kept  themselves  alive  until  spring, 
when  they  subsisted  on  thistle  roots  and  wild  garlic, 
until  at  length  relief  came  from  Salt  Lake  City. 

Even  the  worst  enemies  of  Brigham  Young  admit 
that  he  was  in  no  sense  to  blame  for  this  disaster,  and 
that  he  spared  no  effort  to  prevent  it.  When  tidings 
of  the  emigrants'  condition  arrived  in  Salt  Lake  City, 
he  at  once  suspended  all  other  business,^  and  declared 
that  nothing  more  should  be  done  until  every  avail- 
able team  was  sent  to  their  relief.     He  himself  set  I 

^•nti  wen  luippy  and  oontent,  until  vinter  oyertook  them  in  the  moontAios, 
■i^giiig  as  th^  joumeyed,  one  of  their  songs  oommencing: 

*  We*r»  gofaig  to  Zlon  with  onr  curtii  j 

And  tlM  apurit of  Qod  within  our  heuti;*  | 

Ihs  siioras  of  another,  song  to  the  tune  of  '  A  little  more  cider:'  j 
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the  example  by  sending  several  of  his  best  teams 
laden  with  provisions  and  clothings  other  large  sup- 
plies bein^  torwarded  by  Heber  C.  Kimball  and  the 
more  weiuthy  of  the  elders.  Each  one  contributed 
according  to  his  means,  those  who  had  no  teams  fur- 
nishing apparel,  bedding,  and  food,  and  this  at  a  time 
when,  as  will  presently  appear,  the  territory  was 
almost  in  a  state  of  famine,  on  account  of  a  second 
pWue  of  grasshoppers. 

The  cat^trophe  was  due  mainly  to  the  error  in 
starting  so  late  in  the  season  from  Iowa  City,  and 
to  the  fact  that  the  companies  did  not  contain  a 
sufficient  number  of  able-bodied  men  in  Droportion 
to  the  infirm,  the  women,  and  children.®  Moreover, 
the  winter  was  one  of  the  earliest  and  most  severe 
that  has  ever  been  known  in  Utah.  The  hand-cart 
scheme  was  perfectly  feasible,  if  carried  out  under 
proper  management,  as  was  proved  by  the  success  of 
the  first  companies,  and,  in  the  spring  of  1857,  by  a 
party  of  seventy-four  missionaries,  who  accomplished 
the  trip  to  the  Missouri  in  forty-eight  days,  or  less 
than  half  the  time  needed  when  the  journey  was 
made  by  wagon." 

After  the  hand-cart  disaster,  and  perhaps  partly  on 
account  of  the  reports  sent  home  by  the  survivors, 
there  was  a  gradual  diminution  in  the  rate  of  emigra- 
tion, though  with  many  fluctuations.  In  1876  only 
1,184  proselytes  were  despatched  from  Liverpool,  this 
being  one  of  the  smallest  movements  recorded.  In 
1877  the  number  increased  to  1,479,  and  in  1878  to 
1,864,  but  in  1879  fell  off  to  1,456,  about  55  per  cent 
of  the  emigrants  for  the  last  of  these  years  being  of 

**It  waa  from  Iowa  City  that  the  late  atut  was  made.  Stenhoiue  tad 
others  delight  in  making  ont  something  honrihle  in  the  hand-oart  bosiDes^ 
and  the  leMtera  no  better  than  the  vilest  criminals.  It  was  an  nnfortonats 
afiair,  in  which  the  leaders  saffered  with  the  rest,  but  nothins  further  than 
this  can  be  justly  charged  to  any  one.  Rockif  MomUain  ScthUs,  341-2.  A  bio- 
graphical notice  of  Spencer  and  his  funenil  sermon,  delivered  by  Brighan, 
will  be  found  in  S,  Lah$  Tel,,  Dec.  9,  10,  1868. 

^Sloan*n  Utah  Gazetteer,  1884,  26.  In  the  Decent  News,  Apr.  29,  1857.  it 
is  stated  that  they  hoped  to  make  the  trip  in  40  days. 
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British  nationality,  and  35  per  cent  Swedish,  Nor- 
wegian, and  Dapish.^  In  the  church  records,  the 
total  emigration  from  foreign  countries,  between  1840 
and  1883,  is  stated  at  78,219  souls,  or  an  average 
of  nearly  2,000  a  year,  the  proselytes  taking  passage 
in  companies  of  from  12  to  800  in  243  different  ves- 
sels, all  of  which  reached  their  destination  in  safety.^ 
Probably  the  main  cause  of  the  decrease  in  emigration 
during  later  years  was  the  advance  in  the  rate  of  fare, 
which  in  1878  was  fixed  at  £14-14,  a  sum  for  which 
passage  could  be  secured  to  almost  any  portion  of  the 
world. 

Between  1850  and  1856  the  movement  appears  to 
have  reached  its  culmination,  proselytes  being  gathered 
by  the  thousand  to  the  promised  land,  and  thousands 
more  preparing  to  follow.  The  elders  were  exhorted 
to  '*  thunder  the  word  of  the  almighty  to  the  saints 
to  arise  and  come  to  Zion."*  The  brethren  were 
commanded  to  shake  from  their  feet  the  dust  of  Baby- 
lon and  hasten  to  the  holy  city.  "Every  saint  who 
does  not  come  home,"  says  the  sixth  general  epistle  of 
the  twelve,^^  "will  be  afflicted  by  the  devil."  "Every 
particle  of  our  means  that  we  use  in  Babylon,"  re- 
marks Elder  Erastus  Snow,^  "is  a  loss  to  ourselves; 
and  it  is  so  much  means  expended  upon  Babylon  that 
shall  perish."  "O  ye  poor  and  oppressed  saints  I" 
writes  Elder  Samuel  Kichards,  "ana  ye  rich  ones  too, 
in  these  lands,  do  not  your-  bosoms  burn  with  the  good 
spuit  of  God,  which  fills  his  saints  always  with  a  de- 
sire to  congr^ate  together,  and  become  a  holy  and 

^ MnOamkd SUtr^  xlL  680;  Demti  Newt,  Nov.  19, 1879L  Thcrewcraako 
90  SwiH^  34  Gemuuii^  aod  8  of  other  natUmalitiM. 

"Xhoarii  KHne  were  driTen  back  to  port,  and  ooe  wm  dimiMtdd  on  Hm 
torage  to  New  Orlaufl.  Sichard^  IMgr.  to  Utah,  MS.,  1. 

^MiOemiial  Star,  ziv.  201. 

**Pablkhed  July  15,  1852,  in  Id.,  ziv.  20. 

"  Ataipecial  eooneil,  held  at  23  Batoliffe  Temoe,  Idington,  London,  on 
Am  dth,  7ti^  8th,  and  9th  of  April.  An  aoooont  of  the  proceedinflt  will  be 
fonod  in  Id,,  jdir.  209-12,  225-8,  243-7.  At  the  oloee  oi  the  oonferanoea  a 
BMinorial  waa  preaented  to  Fhyiklin  D.  Biofaarda,  who  waa  then  abont  to  ra- 

ton  to  Salt  lAe  Cifgr- 
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peculiar  people?  Do  you  not  long  to  gather  to  your 
Drethrcn  and  sisters  in  the  heights  of  Zion^  where 
sinners  cannot  dwell?  Do  you  not  fondly  wish  to 
assemble  with  the  elders  of  Israel  in  the  sacred  resting- 
places  of  the  excellent  of  the  earth,  and  there  inherit 
the  earth  and  enjoy  the  bountiful  blessings  of  a  mu- 
nificent creator?" 

Such  sayings,  freely  circulated  among  the  toiling 
myriads  of  Europe,  where  for  twelve  and  fifteen  hours 
a  day  men  worked  for  a  wage  barely  sufficient  to  sup- 
ply their  needs,  were  not  without  effect.  Under  such 
conditions,  a  new  religion,  which  promised  to  exchange 
the  penury  and  drudgery  of  its  converts  for  plenty  and 
moderate  labor,  could  not  fail  to  receive  a  hearing. 
Moreover,  the  story  of  the  prophet's  assassination  and 
of  the  expulsion  from  Illinois  was  yet  fresh  in  the  minds 
of  the  people.  The  saints  were  still  looked  upon  as  mar- 
tyrs, and  as  martyrs  who,  having  boldly  launched  forth 
into  an  untrodden  wilderness,  had  at  length  established 
for  themselves  an  abiding-place,  and  now  stretched 
forth  the  hand  of  christian  feUowship  to  the  weary 
and  heavy-laden  in  all  the  earth.  Never  since  the 
founding  of  the  sect  was  their  cause  held  in  more  es- 
teem ;  never  had  they  dwelt  together  in  more  perfect 
harmony,  less  disturbed  by  outside  influences,  or  less 
mindful  of  the  events  that  were  transpiring  in  the 
great  world  beyond.  The  years  that  had  elapsed 
since  their  departure  from  Nauvoo  had  witnessed  the 
rise  and  fall  of  an  empire,  the  crash  of  a  throne,  the 
great  revolutions  in  the  world  of  science  and  the  world 
of  commerce.  But,  except  so  far  as  they  seemed  to 
fulfil  the  predictions  of  their  seer,  all  these  matters 
concerned  them  less  than  did  the  building  of  a  saw- 
mill or  a  nail-factory  in  the  land  of  which  their 
prophet  had  foretold:  "And  they  who  are  in  the 
north  countries  shall  come  in  remembrance  before  the 
Lord, . . .  and  a  highway  shall  be  made  in  the  midst  of 
the  great  deep, .  • .  and  in  the  barren  deserts  there  shall 
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come  forth  pools  of  living  water;  and  the  parched 
ground  shall  no  longer  be  a  thirsty  land/'^* 

^BevekUion  qf  Joseph  Smithy  in  Doerine  and  CovenaaUa^  327. 
Among  l^e  Mormon  works  largely  circnlated  thronghont  the  British  Isles 
tnd  Europe  was  one  published  in  1852,  and  entitled  The  ChvernmejU  qf  Ood, 
by  John  Taylor,  one  qf  Oie  Thoelve  Apostles  qf  the  Church  qf  Jesus  Christ  q/ 
Latter-day  SeUnts,  In  a  preface  by  James  llnforth,  the  writer  states  that  it 
had  been  the  author's  intention  to  superintend  the  publication  of  this  work, 
an  8to  Yolume  of  118  pages,  in  person;  but  the  cares  pretaining  to  his  mis- 
nonary  labors  and  literary  work,  then  more  urgently  needed,  preyented  him. 
He  therefore,  om  his  departure  for  Salt  Lake  Qty  in  the  spring  of  1852,  left 
vitii  Mr  Linforth  the  manuscript,  the  printing  of  whicli  was  superintended 
hy  him.  As  a  dissertation  on  a  general  and  abstract  subject,  it  probably  has 
not  its  equal  in  point  of  ability  within  the  whole  range  of  Mormon  literature. 
The  style  is  lof  ^  and  clear,  and  every  pace  betokens  the  great  learning  of 
the  author.  As  a  student  of  ancient  ana  modem  histoiy,  theologian,  and 
monl  philosopher,  President  Taylor  is  justiy  entitied  to  the  front  rank;  while 
his  pnmciency  in  foreign  languages  and  his  Knowledge  of  men  and  of  practical 
sfiEurs  rendered  his  services  no  less  important  as  manager  abroad  than  as  ex- 
ccatiye  officer  at  home. 

I  will  here  b^in  the  biographical  notices  of  the  leading  men  of  Utah,  and 
of  some  of  the  pioneers,  carrying  the  same  alon^  in  the  notes  to  the  end  of  the 
volnme  as  I  have  done  in  other  cases  in  my  historical  works.    The  lives  of 
some  have  already  been  fully  given;  and  in  re^rd  to  some  of  the  others  who 
bave  not  yet  finished  playing  their  part  in  the  history  of  the  country,  their  bio- 
gnphies  will  be  given  here  bat  partially,  and  finiBhed  as  the  work  proceeds, 
jlrst  after  Joseph  Smith  and  Brigham  Young  should  be  mentioned  John 
Taylor,  third  president  of  the  entire  church.    A  native  of  Milnthorpe,  Eng- 
land, where  he  was  bom  in  November  1808,  Taylor  emigrated  in  18SS)  to  To- 
ronto, Canada,  to  which  city  his  father  had  removed  two  years  before.    Here, 
joming  a  methodist  society,  he  searched  the  scriptures  eamestiy,  and  became 
eonvinced  that  the  churches  had  fallen  from  grace  and  were  corrupt.     With 
prayer  and  fasting  he  besought  the  Lord  that  if  there  were  a  true  church  on 
esrUi  he  would  send  a  messenger  to  him.    Shortly  afterward  he  was  visited 
by  Parley  P.  Pratt,  to  whom  he  gave  but  a  cool  reception,  as  many  evil  re- 
ports eonoerain^  Mormonism  were  then  current.    But  after  close  scratinv,  he 
and  several  of  his  friends  believed  and  were  baptized.    In  1838  it  was  ordered 
hj  revelation  that  he  should  be  appointed  an  apostie,  and  after  the  schism  of 
that  year  he  filled  the  vacanirjr  in  the  quoram  caused  by  the  apostasy  of  John 
Boynton.    In  1840  he  arrived  in  England  as  a  nussionary,  his  labors  extend- 
ing to  Ireland  and  to  the  Isle  of  ^£ui,  where  he  was  the  first  to  preach  the 
doctrines  of  Mormonism.    While  on  a  visit  to  Scotland,  he  corrected  the 
proof-sheets  of  the  book  of  Mormon,  and  helped  to  prepare  a  hymn-book  for 
the  me  of  converts  in  the  British  Islands.    He  also  wrote  several  pamphlets 
in  reply  to  charges  against  the  church.    Returning  to  America  in  1841,  in 
eoDpany  with  brigham  Young,  he  proceeded  to  ^uvoo,  where  he  was  se- 
leeted  one  of  a  committee  to  petition  congress  for  a  redress  of  wrongs,  and 
proeo^tcd  the  petition.    He  also  purchased  and  tK>ok  charge  of  the  Tirnes  and 
Seagoms^  at  the  request  of  the  prophet,  the  last  three  volumes  being  published 
Oder  his  direction,  and  was  cnosen  a  member  of  the  city  council,  a  regent  of 
the  university,  and  judge-advocate  of  the  Nauvoo  legion.    He  was  firmly  at- 
tached  to  the  prophet,  and  at  Carthage  jail,  as  we  have  seen,  almost  lost  his 
life  in  attempting  to  save  him.    After  the  expulsion  he  went,  with  others  of 
the  t#e/re,  to  \¥mter  Quarters,  where  he  assisted  in  organirins  the  Mormon 
battaJ]<nL    At  thiB  jnnctore  he  was  again  ordered  to  England,  in  company 
^rith  Parley  P.  Pratt  and  Orson  Hyde,  and  returning  tiie  following  spring,  ac- 
campsnied  Pratt's  companies  to  Salt  Lake  City.    In  October  1849  he  was  sent 
am  a  misflsonaiy  to  France,  where  he  pubUshed  a  monthly  paper,  styled  L* 
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StoUe  du  De$eni,  Before  lesving  Eozope  he  tmiaUted  the  book  of  Mordob 
into  the  French  langoa^  and  preachea  the  gospel  of  the  saints  at  Hambm^ 
where  under  his  direction  the  same  work  was  traasUted  into  Gerusn,  and 
where  he  also  published  a  monthly  paper  named  Zion*9  Patuer,  Retaining  to 
Salt  Lake  City  in  1852,  he  was  elected,  two  years  afterward,  a  member  of  tha 
legislature,  but  resignin^r  this  office,  went  as  a  missionary  to  New  York,  where 
he  superintended  the  afnirs  of  the  church  in  the  eastern  states,  and  established 
a  journal,  the  first  number  of  which  appeared  Feb.  17, 1855,  under  the  title 
of  The  Merman^  the  paper  being  discontinued  in  1857,  when  Taylor  was  re- 
called at  the  outbreak  of  the  Utah  war.  After  that  date,  hia  labors  vera 
mainly  confined  to  the  territory,  where  he  was  partly  enmjed  in  literary  woik 
for  the  church,  serving  also  for  a  brief  term  as  prooate  juoge  of  Utah  county, 
and  for  several  terms  as  a  member  of  the  Utah  lefipslature  and  speaker  of  the 
house.  In  Oct.  1880  he  was  appointed,  as  we  shul  see  later,  president  of  the 
church  of  Jesus  Christ  of  latter-day  saints.  Further  details  as  to  his  early 
career  will  be  found  in  HkL  B.  Toung^  MS.;  Woodruj/rs  Journal^  MS.;  Bu^ 
ards*  If  car,  f  MS.,  and  manjr  other  manuscripts  and  books. 

Georse  Q.  Cannon,  a  native  of  Liverpool,  England,  waa  trained  in  the  Mor- 
mon faith,  his  parents  having  been  converted  in  1839,  when  he  waa  twelve  yean 
of  affe,  through  the  preaching  of  John  Taylor,  who  some  time  before  had  mar- 
ried his  father's  sister.  A  short  time  before  tiie  aawaasination  of  Joseph  Smith 
the  family  arrived  at  Nauvoo,  where  Georee  found  employment  as  a  printer 
in  the  office  of  the  Timea  and  SfUBons  and  lifaMVOO  Neighbor.  In  1847  he  set 
out  for  S.  L.  City  with  Parley  Pratt's  companies,  and  for  two  years  was  en* 
gaged  in  farming,  house-builcung,  and  other  labor  incidental  to  new  settle- 
ments. In  the  autumn  of  1849  he  went  to  OsJifomia  in  company  with  Chas  C 
Rich,  and  there  worked  in  tiie  gold  mines  until  the  summer  of  1850,  when  he 
was  sent  on  a  mission  to  the  Sandwich  Islands.  On  arriving  at  Honolulu  he 
began  to  studv  the  Hawaiian  language,  which  he  mastered  in  six  weeks,  and 
then  travelled  and  preached  among  the  natives,  organising  several  branches 
of  the  church.  In  1854  he  retumea  to  Salt  Lake  Cit^,  and  the  following  year 
went  as  a  missionary  to  California,  where  he  establi^ed  and  edited  a  news- 
paper called  the  Western  Standard,  When  news  arrived  of  the  Utah  war,  he 
again  returned  to  the  valley,  and  during  the  exodus  of  1858  took  charge  of  tiie 
press  and  printing  materials  of  the  Deseret  NewSf  which  were  conveyed  to  Fill- 
more City.  In  October  1859  he  was  chosen  an  apostle  to  fill  the  vacancy 
caused  by  the  death  of  Parley  Pratt,  and  was  afterward  anointed  president 
of  the  European  mission.  In  1862  he  was  ordered  to  Wasmngton  to  support 
the  claims  of  Utah  to  admission  as  a  state,  of  whidi  more  later.  After  the 
adjournment  of  congress  he  repaired  to  ^gland,  where  he  labored  until 
August  1864,  13,000  converts  being  forward^  to  Zion  during  this  period. 
Being  then  summoned  home,  he  was  elected  a  member  of  the  legislative  coun- 
cil, and  was  for  three  years  private  secretary  to  Brigham  Young.  In  1867  he 
became  editor  and  publisher  of  the  Deseret  Newe^  which  was  then  a  semi- 
weekly  paper,  and  started  the  Deseret  Evening  News,  which  was  issned  daily, 
his  connection  with  the  latter  continuing  until  the  autumn  of  1872,  when  he 
was  chosen  delegate  to  congress.  In  1880  Mr  Cannon  waa  appointed  first 
councillor  to  President  John  Taylor.  For  further  particulars,  see  authorities 
before  quoted;  also  8aia*9  America  JSeitnaUed^  302;  Reno  Daily  Oaaette,  Jan.  24, 
1882. 

Joseph  F.,  the  son  of  Hyrum  Smith,  who  with  his  brother,  the  prophet, 
was  assassinated  at  Carthage  jail,  was  bom  at  Far  West,  Mo.,  in  1838.  After 
passing  his  early  youth  among  the  vicissitudes  attending  the  expulaioa  from 
Nauvoo  and  the  colonization  of  Utah,  he  was  ordered,  when  10  years  of  age> 
to  proceed  as  a  missionary  to  the  Sandwich  Islands,  where  he  labored 
earnestly  and  with  marked  success.  '  By  the  blessing  of  the  almighty,'  he 
writes,  '  I  acquired  the  language  of  the  islanders,  and  commenced  my  labors, 
preaching,  baptizing,  etc.,  among  the  natives,  in  one  hundred  days  after  my 
arrival  at  Honolulu.'  At  the  b^;inninff  of  the  Utah  war  he  returned  to  S. 
L.  City  and  served  in  the  militia  up  to  the  time  when  Johnston's  army  entered 
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Hke  TaUegr.  In  1800  be  mm  aent  on  minion  work  to  England,  where  he  re- 
mained till  1863,  being  again  ordered,  the  following  year,  to  the  Sandwicb 
Islands  in  eompany  with  A.  L.  Smith,  L.  Snow,  £.  T.  Benwm,  and  W.  W. 
Ctnff.  Retanung  in  1866,  he  waa  soon  after  elected  an  apoetle  and  a  mem- 
ber  of  the  l^gialatore,  in  which  latter  ca|)acity  he  served  until  1872.  In  1874 
and  1875  he  presided  over  the  British  missioD,  and  in  1880  was  chosen  second 
covtnciUor  to  President  Taylor.  For  additional  items,  see  above  authorities. 
Wilford,  the  third  son  of  Aphek  and  Benlah  Thompson  Woodmff,  was 
bom  at  FanningtoQ  (now  Avon),  Conn.,  in  March  1807,  his  anoestors  for  at 
least  three  generations  being  residents  of  that  neighborhood.  In  1832  he 
was  converted  to  Mormcnism,  together  with  his  mther  Azmon,  and  soon 
afterward  cast  in  his  lot  at  Kirtiand,  where,  for  a  time,  he  waa  the  guest  of 
Joseph  Smith.  Two  years  later  he  started  on  a  missionary  tour  in  company 
with  an  elder  named  Brown,  journeying  on  foot  through  southern  Missouri, 
nortbern  Arkswrns,  and  western  Tennessee.  In  1837  he  was  appointed  a 
member  of  the  first  quorum  of  the  seventies,  and  in  April  of  this  year,  was 
married  to  Phcebe  W.  Carter  at  the  house  of  Joseph  Smith.  Li  1839  he  was 
chosen  an  aposUe,  and  soon  afterward  was  sent  on  a  mission  to  England,  where, 
in  a  few  months,  he  and  his  fellow-missionaries  baptised  more  than  1,800 
proselytes,  their  success  being  so  remarkable  as  to  ahum  the  orthodox  clergy, 
who  Iwooght  the  matter  before  the  notice  of  parliament.  In  1841  he  was 
shipwrecked  at  Lake  Michigan  while  on  his  way  to  Nauvoo,  but  escaped  witii 
his  life  and  reached  that  dtv  in  October.  A  few  weeks  before  the  assassina- 
tkm  of  Joseph  and  Hjrrum  Smith,  he  was  again  ordered  to  England  as  a  mis- 
sionsiy,  retnmin{[  in  1846,  when  he  crossed  the  plains  with  the  pioneer  band. 
In  186  we  find  him  once  more  a  miasionaiy,  this  time  in  the  eastern  states, 
whence  he  returned  to  Salt  Lake  City  in  1850,  being  elected  in  December  of 
that  year  a  senator  for  the  provisional  state  of  Deseret.  After  that  date  he 
became  one  of  the  foremost  men  in  Utah,  the  church  annals  being  largely 
eempiled  from  his  records.  In  his  public  career  he  is  regarded  as  one  of  the 
foniraers  of  the  territoiy;  his  apostolic  labors  have  earned  for  him  among 
the  saints  the  title  of  '  Wilford  the  faithful.'  Woodruff  ^s  Leaves  from  JouT' 
mal^  1-M;  Millennial  8iar,  xzvii.  passim;  Twne$  and  Seagone,  v.  602;  Deseret 
New9,  July  7,  14,  1858. 

Among  the  pioneers  was  Willard  Richards,  bom  at  Hopkinton,  Middlesex 
ooonty,  Mass.,  on  the  24th  of  June,  1804.     Under  the  instruction  of  his 
^  parents,  Joseph  and  Bhoda  Richaffds,  he  applied  himself  during  his  youth  to 

the  stndy  of  theology,  but  could  not  discern  in  the  doctrines  of  any  of  the 
sects  around  him  the  fulness  of  truth.  In  1835  he  obtained  a  copy  of  the 
boc^  of  Mormon,  and  reading  it  through  twice  in  ten  days,  became  convinced 
of  its  divine  authenticity.  At  this  date  he  was  practising  medicine  at  Bos- 
ton, but  at  once  resolved  to  remove  to  Kirtiand,  where  a  year  later  he 
waa  baptized  and  ordained  an  elder  by  his  cousin,  Brigham  Young.  Proceed- 
ing on  a  mission  to  England,  he  labored  successfully,  and  in  April  1840  was 
chosen  by  revelation  one  of  the  twelve.  Betuming  to  America,  be  was  ap- 
pointed historian  and  general  recorder  to  the  church,  which  offices  he  held 
untH  his  decease  in  March  1854.  He  was  an  intimate  friend  of  the  prophet's, 
and,  as  will  be  remembered,  was  present  at  his  assassination  in  Carthage  jaiL 
In  1848,  after  the  return  of  the  pioneer  band,  ho  was  appointed  second  coun- 
cillor to  the  president.  He  was  also  editor  of  the  Deseret  NewSy  the  official 
oigsn  of  the  church,  and  wrote  most  of  the  general  episties  of  the  twelve  to  the 
brethren  throughout  the  world.  After  the  ot^ganization  of  the  state  of  Deseret 
he  was  made  secretary  of  state,  and  lUFterward  presided  over  the  council  of  the 
legidative  assembly.  The  last  occasion  on  which  he  left  his  house  was  for  the 
purpose  <A  addressing  the  council  at  the  close  of  its  session.  *I  will  go  and 
ftnona  *!»«  dnty,'  be  said,  *if,  like  John  Quincy  Adams,  I  die  in  the  attempt; 
m  no  one  knows  the  a^qpivated  extent  of  my  oodily  malady.  Death  stares 
me  m  the  faoeu  waitingTor  his  prey.'  Further  particulars  will  be  found  in 
The  JnUenmal  Star,  zxvii.  118-!M)^  laa-^,  150-2, 165-6;  Li^forOCs  RouU  from 
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Liverpool,  75-6;  Dtaaret  Neu/e,  March  16^  1854,  June  23,  90,  1858,  Dec  9, 
1874;  Richard$'  Karr,,  MS.,  107-^ 

Franklin  Dewey  Richarda^  nephew  to  WiUard,  waa  bom  at  RichmoDd, 
Berkahire  co.,  Maaa.,  on  April  2,  1821.  After  receiving  a  common-Bchool 
education,  he  waa  employed  at  farm  labor,  or  at  hia  father'a  trade— that  of 
carpenter.  Hia  attention  waa  firat  called  to  Mormonism  during  a  Tisit  of 
Brigham  to  the  houae  of  hia  grandf  ather,  Joaeph  Bicharda.  On  the  3d  of  June, 
1838,  he  relatea  that  after  being  baptized  and  anointed  with  oil,  be  was  cured, 
by  the  efficacy  of  prayer,  of  a  aevere  aickneaa.  In  October  following,  he  set 
forth  for  Far  West,  but  finding  that  Gen.  Clark  had  iaaned  an  order  requiring  all 
Mormona  to  leaye  the  atate,  he  went  to  St  Louis,  where  he  found  empbyment 
In  the  apring  of  1840  he  attended  a  conference  at  Nauvoo,  and  waa  soon  after- 
ward aent  aa  a  miaaionaiy  to  Indiana,  where  he  established  a  church.  After 
some  further  miaaionary  work  in  the  United  Statea,  be  rex>aired  to  Nauvoo 
where  he  married,  and  by  great  aelf-denial  obtained  the  meana  of  baildin|  a 
brick  house  in  the  eaatem  part  of  the  city.  Xhia  he  aold  before  the  expulsion 
for  two  yoke  of  oxen  and  an  old  wagon.  In  the  Bpring  of  1844  he  was  ordered 
with  several  others  to  proceed  on  a  mission  to  Engumd,  but  after  reaching 
New  York  he  heard  of  the  aaaaaaination  of  the  prophet,  and  returned  to 
Nauvoo.  In  1845  he  aaaisti^d  at  the  completion  of  the  temple,  working  as  a 
car^nter  and  painter.  When  the  first  bands  of  the  aainta  croaaed  the  Mis- 
aissippi  in  Feb.  1856,  Mr  Richarda  accompanied  them  aa  far  aa  their  camping- 
ground  on  Sugar  Creek,  where  he  bade  a^oieu  to  his  wife  and  family,  and  soon 
afterward  sailed  for  Liverpool  in  company  with  Parley  P.  Pratt  and  others. 
Of  further  incidenta  in  his  life,  I  shall  have  occasion  to  apeak  elsewhere. 

Heber  Chase  Kimball  waa  a  native  of  Sheldon,  V t,  where  he  waa  bom  in 
1801.  When  ten  yeara  of  age  hia  family  removed  to  Weat  Bloomfield,  N.  Y., 
in  which  town  he  afterward  worked  aa  a  blacksmith  in  hia  father*a  ahop.  In 
1820,  his  father  having  lost  hia  property,  he  was  compelled  to  seek  his  o^ 
livelihood,  and  after  aufiering  mucn  hardahip,  found  emplc^ment  with  hii 
brother,  who  waa  a  potter  by  trade,  and  removed  with  him  to  Mendon.  He  was 
converted  to  Mormoniam  by  the  preachinff  of  Phineaa  H.  Young,  and  in  1832 
waa  baptized,  and  aoon  afterward  ordained  an  older.  In  Sept.  of  this  year  he 
went  to  Kirtland  with  Brigham  and  Joseph  Young,  and  there  met  the  prophet 
In  1835  he  waa  choaen  a  member  of  the  first  quorum  of  the  twelve,  and  from 
that  date  until  the  expulsion  from  Nauvoo  hia  time  waa  mainly  spent  in  mis- 
sionary labors  in  the  eaatem  atatea  and  in  Ensland.  Returning  from  Salt 
Lake  City  to  Winter  Quartera  with  the  main  body  of  the  pioneers,  he  was 
appointed  firat  councillor  to  the  president,  which  office  he  held  until  hia  decease, 
in  June  1868.  On  the  organization  of  the  state  of  Deaeret,  he  waa  elected 
lieutenant-governor  and  chief  juatice,  and  later  became  president  of  the  conn- 
oil  of  the  legialative  assembly.  A  man  of  singular  ceneroeity,  integrity,  and 
purity  of  heart,  there  are  few  whose  names  are  held  in  more  eateem  among 
the  latter-day  aainta  than  that  of  Preaident  KimbalL 

In  March  1850  occurred  the  deceaae  of  Oliver  Cowdery,  at  Richmond,  Bay 
CO.,  Mo.  Hia  connection  with  the  church  from  ita  earU^  daya,  and  the  part 
which  he  took  in  the  tiiuislation  of  the  book  of  Mormon,  have  already  been 
mentioned.  He  waa  cut  off,  as  we  have  seen,  in  1838,  but  in  1843  was  rebap- 
tized.  'His  relation  of  events,'  remarks  S.  \V.  Richarda,  'waa  of  no  ordinary 
character,  maintaining  uneoui vocally  all  those  written  testimonies  he  had  fur- 
nished to  the  church  m  earlier  days.  Moroni,  Peter,  James,  and  John,  and 
other  heavenly  messengers  who  had  ministered  to  him  in  connection  with  the 
prophet,  Joseph  Smith,  were  familiarly  but  sacredly  spoken  of.'  After  hii 
second  conversion  he  devoted  the  brief  remainder  of  his  life  entirely  to  the 
cause  of  the  church,  declaring  his  willingness  to  so  forth  among  the  nations 
and  bear  testimony  of  that  which  had  been  revealed  to  him — a  teatimony  which 
none  but  he  could  bear.  Contributor,  1884,  p.  44G. 

In  addition  to  the  authorities  already  quoted  on  the  subject  of  missions 
and  immigration,  I  append  the  following:  MtLltnnial  Star^  i.  302,  iv.  17-19, 
33-6,  viii.  142,  is.  244-5,  x.  and  xi.  passim,  xiv.  618,  xxi.  638,  xxii.  la  xxiiL 
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290-1,  zxIt.  510,  ihrr.  640,  744,  760,  807,  zxfac.  64,  zxxvi.  666,  xlL  645-680, 

pMrim;  Times  etnd  S^cuon,  L  paBsiin,  ii.  27^7,  iii.  503-6,  682-3,  805-6,  iv.  pas- 

■m,  T.  556,  55S-0;  S.  L.  Deserei  New,  1850,  Aug.  10,  Oct.  5,  l>ec.  14;  1851, 

tfar.  22,  June  14,  Kov.  15, 29,  Deo.  13,  27, 1852,  paBsim;  1853,  Feb.  5, 19,  Mar. 

19,  VLkj  14,  July  9,  Oct.  29,  Dec.  1,  8;  1854,  Jan.  5,  Mar.  2,  May  11,  June 

22;  Aug.  10,  Sept.  21,  Oct  5;  1855,  Jan.  4,  Feb.  22,  Apr.  4,  May  9,  July  25, 

Oct  17,  I>ec.  19;  1856,  Feb.  27,  Apr.  16,  May  14,  June  4,  July  2,  Aug.  6,  Oct. 

8;  1857.  Jan.  21,  Mar.  18,  Apr.  15,  May  13,  Aug.  26,  Deo.  0,  23;  1858,  May 

19,  June  0,  July  7,  Oct.  27;  1859,  Mar.  30,  May  11,  June  29,  Aug.  8,  Sept.  21; 

1860,  May  30,  June  13,  July  4,  Aug.  15,  Oct  24,  Not.  21;  1861,  Jan.  2,  Mar. 

6,  Apr.  3,  May  15,  Sept  11;  186S^Feb.  26,  July  2,  Sept  17;  1863,  Mar.  18, 

May  6,  July  15,  Sept.  16;  1864,  Mar.  9,  June  1,  Aug.  17,  Oct.  19,  Nov.  30, 

Bee.  7;  1865,  Mar.  22,  June  7,  July  12,  Oct  12;  1866,  Mar.  8,  Apr.  12,  May 

3,  Aug.  30,  Oct.  3,  24;  1867,  Jan.  23,  Feb.  18,  May  8,  June  12,  Aug.  7,  Dec. 

25;  1868,  Feb.  12,  July  1,  Aug.  19,  Deo.  23;  1860,  Feb.  10,  Apr.  28,  June  2, 

S^  29,  Oct.  13;  1870,  Jan.  26,  June  8,  Aug.  10;  1871,  Mar.  15,  June  14; 

1872,  Jan.  24,  Mar.  6,  June  12,  July  31;  1873,  Feb.  12,  Aug.  27,  Oct.  15,  Nov. 

19;  1874,  Feb.  4,  July  3,  15;  1875,  Feb.  3,  June  30,  July  21,  Oct  20;  1876, 

Feb.  2,  July  19,  Sept  20,  Oct.  11,  Nov.  29;  1877,  Feb.  14,  Apr.  11,  July  4, 

Aug.  8,  Sept.  26;  1868,  Mar.  13,  Sept  11,  Nov.  13;  1879,  Mar.  12,  Sept  10, 

Kov.  19;  TatfUyr^aRemin.,  MS.,  18-19;  WoodruJPt  Pim,  Indd,,  MS.,  1;  Utah 

Eoriy  Recorda^  MS.,  passim;  Bichcard's  Bibliog.  CTtoA,  MS.,  8-14;  Richard^ 

£ar.  Efidg.  to  Utah,  MS.,  1-2;  Cooh^s  ThecOr.  and  Soe,  Af.  in  Utah,  MS., 

\(y-U;  Hy<2e'«  Autobiog,,  MS.,  2;  Neoer's  Nev.  PUm.,  MS.,  1-2;  Richards*  In- 

cideHtsia  Utah  Hist.,  MS.,  82;  KanesviUe  ( Iowa)  J^oniier  Guardian,  1849-51, 

psarim;  1852,  Jan.  9;  Linforth*s  RouU  from  lArerpool,  1-22,  81-108,  117-20; 

UaiCs  Mormomsm  Exposed,  103-5;  Smith's  Rise,  Progress,  and  Travels,  etc.,  31, 

33-7;  Prati  (O.),  in  Utah  Pioneers,  33d  Ann.,  27-8;  Id.,  in  Millennial  Star,  z. 

214-5;  Id.,  Series  of  Pamphlets,  no.  7,  1-16;  Pratt*s  (P.  P.)  AtUobiog.,  348- 

62,  383,  388, 414-26,  428-55,  458-65;  Utah  Pamphlets,  Religious,  no.  1,  9-14; 

Utah,  Perpetual  Emigrating  Fund,  MS.,  passim;  Honolulu  (H.  I,)  Friend,  iv. 

J33, 151;  OlshaxLsen*s  Mormanen,  165-7,  192;  Busch^s  Osseh.  Mormonen,  320- 

36;  Berirand^s  Mem.  Mormonen,  73-4,  284-90;  Richards' /Narrative,  MS.,  30-8; 

Richard^  (Mrs)  Reminiscences,  MS.,  34-5;  Snow  (Lorenzo),  in  Millennial 

Star,  ziL  370-4;  Maekay*s  The  Mormons,  116,  24^-7,  260-75;  Smiucker^s  Hist. 

o/Momums,  302-3;  Stenhouse's  (Mrs  T.  B.  H.)  Expos^  qf  Polygamy,  19-25, 

^-^lld., TellltAU,  91, 101-2, 105-6,  118-19, 171-96, 216-18;  Ounnison,  The 

Monrnms,  64-7,  143-4;  Burton,  CUy  of  the  Saints,  5-7,  160-70,  275-9,  359-66; 

Beadles  lAfe  in  Utah,  15»^7, 233-70,  527-32;  Ferri^  Utah  and  the  Mormons, 

33-9, 163-4,  178, 318-22;  WaiU  (Mrs  G.  V.),  The  Mormon  Prophet,  etc.,  144- 

52;  Kidder's  Mormonism,  etc.,  200;  Smueker's  Hist,  of  Mormons,  131, 297-302, 

438-9;  Tucber,  Mormonism,  168,  213-21,  277;  Utah  Scraps,  5,  13, 17;  Lyon*s 

Harp  qf  Zion,  17-19,  41-2,  64-6;  Snow  (Elwa),  Poems,  l  219,  260-70;  Roe's 

Westwardby  Rail,  118-43;  S.  L.  City  ContrifnUor,  ii.  59-61, 147-3, 177.  iii.  128; 

^hrrit^  (Mrs  O.  B.)  The  Mormons  at  Home,  69-70,  163,  172-215;  Robinson's 

Sinmers  and  Saints,  167,  181,  196-205;  Hedlock  (R.),  in  Millennial  Star,  v. 

154-5;  Utah  Pioneers,  33d  Am^,  paasim;  Juvenile  Inst.,  ziv.  143,  zv.  21-129, 

passim;  Young  (Ann  Eliza),  Wyello.  19, 166-80;  Remy  and  BrenchUy,  Journey 

to  O.8.  L,  CUy,  ii  194-226, 314-15;  Sae.,  Placer  Times,  Aug.  1, 1849;  Lee  (Jno, 

!>.),  Morm.  Unveiled,  97-108;  VetromUe,  A  Tour,  etc.,  71-2;  Am/er,  Almanac, 

1857,  338;  1858,  338;  McClure,  Three  Thousand  Miles,  etc.,  184-6;  U.  S.  Bur. 

ofStatis.,  no.  2, 179-80, 188;  Coyner's  Letters,  iL  passim;  Todd's  Sunset  Land, 

282-4;  Spencer  (O.),  in  Taylor's  Govt  qf  Ooa,  passim;  Circular  from  the 

Twebfe,  etc.,  I,  3;  Young's  Jour,  of  Disc.,  ii  49-74;  A  String  qf  Pearls,  passim; 

Speacer^s  Labors  in  the  Vineyard,  9-61;  KimbaU's  Oemsfor  Young  FolJa,  26-9; 

U:  &  Comr  Ind.  Aff.  Rept,  1856,  229^0;  1871,  173,  188,  191-2;  Utah,  Jour. 

Legis.^  1854r-5,  102-^;  Acts,  1855-6,  33-41;  1866,  111-12;  MarshaWs  Through 

Amer.,  225-7;  Hist.  Mag.,  iii  85;  Hyde's  Mormon.,  191-2;  j^^o^  Rept  StaJces 

qf^Xoih  MS.,  pttBsini;  Nor.  Amer.  Rev.,  zov.  191-2;  DalVs  First  Holiday,  99- 

iCM-  Bowled  (^aar  New  West,  211-12;  L\fe  among  ih^  Mormons,  159-73;  Jqn" 
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•MMX,  L'Amtriqtt,  242-9;  Catvalka'a  ludd.  tif  TravO,  lUS;  Bukr'*  Bamd 
Oa  World,  100-fi;  Comiamt'i  (Tin.  /acoiuwM,  20-6;  Boitmet't  Morm.  aad  Sii- 
ver  itina,  106;  Codmm'i  Bowut  Trip,  2Ji;  Paddoefsfiilt  qflfme.  La  Tatr, 
S50-2i  Warit  Hatband  U  Otak,  36,  111-23,  278;  Corra.  PalaUme  TWriMt, 
DMnni;  8.  L.  Herald,  1877,  Jona  IS;  1S7S,  Oct  31;  187S,  Mv.  22,  Apr.  2, 
Aug.  10,  Not.  13;  1880,  Feb.  S,  Jmu  17j  TeUgragIt,  1868,  Ang.  5,  IT,  IS,  %eoL 
IS,  25;  !7V>I>iu»,  1876,  Apr.  20;  1877,  June  2,  6,  Ang.  31,  Oct  25,  Not.  2;  8. 
F.  Alia,  1854,  Mmi.  10,  Apr.  27;  1850,  Not.  17,  Doc.  8;  1857,  Mftj  lli,  JniM 
14,  Sept.  7,  Oct  13;  1858,  Jmi.  S,  21,  Apr.  13,  ^L'.  -2^,  T..:.,  13,  27,  Aiu.  3, 
10;  1863,  Jal;  6;  1807,  Jane  25;  186S,  Ang.  4 :  li:l.M.l^  U,  Not.  6;  18711^ 
Oct  9:  1873,  Sept.  21;  1878,  JdI;  1;  Bulletin,  l)-.i;.  .1 :.,-.  M  '  1  >37,  Maj  15,  Oct 
21;  1861,  Oct  3;  1863,  Jnno  29,  July  fl,  11,  Auj  0:  !v;i  Aag.  22,  Nov.  11; 
1665,  Jtay  29;  1860,  Ufty  14;  1S67,  Sept.  13;   Im;s.  :.!  ,v  :',  1870,  Ads.  16; 
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1872,  Jane  13,  Nor.  20;  1873,  Apr.  12;  1877, . 

JqIt  8,  22,  Aug.  12,  Not.  3;  18S3,  June  IL  )>..v  ^.  ^.i  t  &,  Nor.  14,24; 
C<^  1863.  Dec  1;  1864,  Jnl;  6,  23;  186S,  Fi  1.  jl.  J.  ^,  -I.  July  13;  ISST, 
Feb.  15,  bUr.  31;  1868,  July  14,  Sept  5;  186^,  Aug.  UJ;  i^ZO,  Oct  6;  1S7I, 
Got  6;  1872;  May  2;  1873,  Joly  14;  1875;  CAronicte,  187B,  Ang.  6,  20;  1884, 
Jane  22;  Examintr,  1878,  JdIt  22;  Ooid.  Bra,  1865,  June  IS,  JdIt  26;  Htrtiid. 
1850,  Aug.  1;1861,  Jnly25;lS52,Jane4;lS53,Feb.  12;  1S64,  Jane  26,  Aug. 
6;  1855,  Feb.  9,  Jane  4;  Fae.  CkuTehnan,  1S68,  Not.  5;  1870,  Not.  24;  PoK, 
1676.  June  3;  Time*,  1867.  July  IB;  J868,  Aug.  S,  14,  Sept  2;  1869,  Apr.  6, 
13,  Jul;  3,  Sept  17;  Sac.  Union,  1855,  Joly  2,  Sept  20;  1856,  May  17,  June 
24;  1857.  Jane  26,  July  1,  14,  16,  Aug.  1,  12,  Sept  2),  Oct  5,  No*,  fi;  185S. 
Har.  IS;  1850,  June  21,  Nov.  2;  1860,  Sept.  24,  Oct  6;  1861,  Aug.  22,  H>y 
17;  1867,  Aug.  6;  B,  Joti  Mercttry,  Aug.  31,  1871;  Prt»coa  (AHl.)  Uaer, 

1873,  Aug.  9;  1870,  Apr.  4;  Roatburg  (Or.)  Plaiadeakr,  Aug.  2, 1878;  Ateria 
Alonan,Oct.  12,  mS;  Or.  Oil]/  A  rata,  Sept.  i,  l9i6;8ateni(Or.)8talamaR, 
1854,  Sept  26;  1850,  Dec.  2;  1857,  Sept  15,  29,  Not.  3;  1858,  Jan.  G;  Nrkaa 
(Monl.>SepuUiean.8ept.6.ima;  OlympiafWath.)  Standard,  Oet.^\SB2; 
Gold  HiU  (Sev.)  Ifeum,  1863,  Oct.  28;  1866,  Mar.  3;  1878.  Oct  30;  1880,  Jane 
15;  1881,  Jaly  14;  ilwtin  £cu«  ific.  AemZ,  Sept  8, 1867;  CorMM  OattfiMM., 
1871,  Uar.  30;  1872,  June  26;  Evrtha  Ben^nd,  1878,  Jan.  13. 


CHAPTER  XVIL 

TTTAH  AS  A  TEBBITOBY. 

1849-1863. 

Heed  of  CmL  Gotbuthxnt— Ths  Statk  of  Dxsebxt  Oboanizii>— Mb- 

MORIALB  lOB    ApmHSTON  IVTO  THX    UnION^PbOPOSKD  Ck>NSOLlDATI02f 
WITH  CaLIVOIIKIA — ^ADMINIgTBATION  OF  JxJtmCE — PBOOXSDINGS  OF  THK 

liBoisLATUBft— Babbit's  Bbobftion  at  Washington— Thb  State  of 

DbSEBBT  BBFOBB  CONgT>¥BB     AOT  TO  ESTABLISH  A    TXBBITOBIAL   60V- 

zsnmbnt— Afpointkknt  OF  Officials— III  Fxblino  bbtwzbn  Them 
AND    THX   Mobxons— Thb  Officxalb  Dipabt    fob  Washington— 

MSASITRES    OF   THE   LXOISLATITE    ASSEMBLY— StANSBUBT'S    SuBYET — 

The  Gunnison  Massaobe— Indian  Otttbbbajls— The  Walkeb  Wab 

— MbXIGAN  SLAYB-TBADEB& 

Until  the  year  1849  the  Mormons  were  entirely 
under  the  control  of  their  ecclesiastical  leaders,  re^ard- 
I  ing  the  presidency  not  only  as  their  spiritual  head,  but 

V  as  the  source  of  law  in  temporal  matters.  Disputes 
^  were  settled  by  the  bishops,  or,  as  they  were  also 
termed,  magist^tes  of  warJL,  appointed  Sy  the  presi- 
dency.  The  brotherhood  discountenanced  litigation, 
as  before  mentioned,  but  the  population  did  not  con- 
sist entirely  of  members  of  the  church.  There  was 
already  in  their  midst  a  small  percentage  of  gentile 
citizens,  gathered,  as  we  have  seen,  from  nearly  all 
the  civilized  nations  of  the  earth.  It  was  probable 
that,  as  the  resources  of  the  territory  were  devel- 
oped, this  number  would  increase  in  greater  ratio,  and 
it  was  not  to  be  expected  that  they  would  always  re- 
main content  without  some  form  of  civil  government. 
Jfot  infrequently  litigation  arose  among  the  gentiles, 
cr  between  Mormon  and  gentile;  and  though  strict 
Justice  may  have  been  done  by  the  bishops,  it  was 

Ctf») 
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diflScult  for  the  latter  to  believe  that  such  was  the 
case.  When  the  loser  appealed  to  the  presidency,^  their 
judgment  always  confirmed  the  decision  of  the  bishops, 
and  hence  was  further  ground  for  dissatisfaction.  The 
saints  regarded  their  courts  as  divinely  commissioned 
and  inspired  tribunals;  but  not  so  the  gentiles,  by 
whom  reports  were  freely  circulated  of  what  they 
termed  the  lawless  oppression  of  the  Mormons,  Thus 
it  became  advisable  to  establish  for  the  benefit  of  all 
some  judicial  authority  that  could  not  be  questioned 
by  any,  whether  members  of  the  church  or  not,  and 
this  authority  must  be  one  that,  being  recognized  by 
the  government  of  the  United  States,  would  have  the 
support  of  its  laws  and  the  shield  of  its  protection. 
Further  than  this,  if  the  Mormons  neglected  to  es- 
tablish such  government,  the  incoming  gentiles  would 
do  so  erelong. 

Early  in  1849,  therefore,  a  convention  was  sum- 
moned of  *•  the  inhabitants  of  that  portion  of  Upper 
California  lying  east  of  the  Sierra  Nevada  Mountains," 
and  on  the  4th  of  March  assembled  at  Salt  Lake  City. 
A  committee^  was  appointed  to  draught  a  constitution, 
under  which  the  people  might  govern  themselves 
until  congress  should  otherwise  provide  by  law.  A 
few  days  later  the  constitution  was  adopted,  and  a 
provisional  government  organized,  under  the  name  of 
the  State  of  Deseret."  An  immense  tract  of  country 
was  claimed,  extending  from  latitude  33**  to  the  border 
of  Oregon,  and  from  the  Rocky  Mountains  to  the 
Sierra  Nevada,  together  with  a  section  of  the  territory 
now  included  in  southern  California,  and  the  strip  of 

^  The  president  desired  no  litigation  amonja;  his  people.  '  Moat  of  tliem/ 
he  said,  '  have  learned  that  it  is  a  condescension  far  beneatii  them,  and  that 
it  opens  a  wide  door,  when  indulged  in,  for  the  adnussion  of  eyery  nndeaa 
spirit.'  nisL  B.  Young,  1852,  MS.,  15. 

*  Albert  Carrington,  Joseph  L.  Hey  wood,  William  W.  Phelps,  David  FuU- 
mer,  John  S.  Fallmer,  Charles  0.  Rich,  John  Taylor,  Parley  F.  Pratt,  John 
M.  Bemhisel,  and  Erastus  Snow.   Utah  Earlv  Records,  MS.,  51. 

'  The  word  'Deseret  *  is  taken  from  the  book  of  Mormon,  and  means  honey- 
bee. As  it  is  written  in  the  book  of  Ether  of  the  people  who  came  over  the 
great  water  from  the  old  world  to  the  new:  'And  they  did  also  carry  with 
them  "deseret,"  which,  by  interpretation,  is  a  honey-bee.' 
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coast  lying  between  Lower  California  and  118**  30'  of 
west  longitude.*  The  seat  of  government  was  to  be 
at  Salt  Lake  City,  and  its  powers  were  to  be  divided,  as 
in  other  states,  into  three  branches,  the  legislative,  ex- 
ecutive, and  judiciary.  The  legislative  authority  was 
to  be  vested  in  a  general  assembly,  consisting  of  a  sen- 
ate and  house  of  representatives,  both  to  be  elected 
by  the  people.*  The  executive  power  was  placed  in 
the  hands  of  a  governor,  elected  as  elsewhere  for  four 
years;*  a  lieutenant-governor,  who  was  chosen  for  the 

*  After  the  preamble,  in  which  it  ib  stated  that  since  the  treaty  with  Mez« 
ioa  all  civil  organization  originatinff  with  that  republic  was  abrogated,  and 
that  congress  had  failed  to  provide  lor  the  dvil  government  of  the  territory 
lying  in  the  great  interior  basin  of  Upper  California,  or  any  portion  of  it,  the 
oonstitntion  declares:  'We,  the  people,  grateful  to  the  supreme  being  for  the 
bleasinsa  hitherto  enjoyed,  and  feeling  our  dependence  on  him  for  a  continu- 
ation of  thoee  blessings,  do  ordain  and  establuh  a  free  and  independent  gov- 
crxmient  bv  the  name  of  the  State  of  Deseret,  including  all  the  territory  of 
the  United  States  within  the  following  boundaries,  to  wit:  commencing  at 
the  33d  degree  of  north  latitude,  where  it  crosses  the  108th  degree  of  longi- 
tude west  of  Greenwich;  thence  running  south  and  west  to  the  northern 
boundary  of  Mexico;  thence  west  to  and  down  the  main  channel  of  the  Qila 
Biver,  on  the  northern  line  of  Mexico,  and  on  the  northern  boundary  of  Lower 
California  to  tho  Pacific  Ocean;  thence  along  the  coast  north-westerly  to  118* 
^  of  west  longitude;  thence  north  to  where  the  said  line  intersects  the  di- 
viding ridge  of  the  Sierra  Nevada  Mountains;  thence  north  along  the  summit 
of  the  Sierra  Nevada  Mountains  to  the  dividing  ranffe  of  mountains  that  sep- 
arates the  waters  flowing  into  the  Columbia  River  from  the  waters  running 
into  the  great  basin;  thence  easterly  along  the  dividing  range  of  mountains 
that  separates  said  waters  flowing  into  the  Columbia  River  on  the  north  from 
the  waters  flowing  into  the  great  basin  on  the  south,  to  the  summit  of  the 
Wind  River  chain  of  mountains;  thence  south-east  and  south  by  the  dividing 
imnge  of  mountains  that  separates  the  waters  flowing  into  the  gulf  of  Mexico 
from  the  waters  flowing  into  the  gulf  of  California,  to  the  place  of  beginning, 
as  set  forth  in  a  map  drawn  by  Charles  Preuas,  and  published  by  order  of  the 
senate  of  the  United  States  in  1848.'  Id,,  62-4;  Hist,  B,  Youngy  MS.,  passim; 
Barion'a  CUy  of  the  SaiiiU,  350-1;  Mackav*$  The  Mormon$,  258-9. 

*  Annual  sessions  of  itxe  general  assemoly  were  to  be  held,  the  first  one  to 
eonvene  on  the  first  Monday  in  July  1849,  and  thereafter  on  the  first  Monday 
in  December,  unless  summoned  by  the  governor  of  the  state  during  the  inte- 
rim. Members  of  the  house  of  representatives  were  elected  biennially.  They 
must  be  at  least  twenty-five  years  of  age,  free  white  male  citizens  of  the 
United  States,  residents  of  the  state  for  one  year  precediog  their  election, 
«nd  of  ihe  district  or  county  30  days  preceding.  Senators  were  elected  for 
four  years,  must  be  at  least  30  years  of  age,  and  possess,  as  to  residence  and 
ritisoiahip,  the  same  qualifications  as  representatives.  The  number  of  sena- 
tors must  not  be  less  tlian  one  third,  nor  more  than  one  half  that  of  the  rep- 
resentatives. Each  house  was  to  choose  its  own  officers,  and  a  majoritv  m 
each  house  was  to  constitute  a  quorum  for  the  transaction  of  business.  Each 
Biember  oi  the  assembly  must  take  an  oath  or  affirmation  to  support  the  con- 
ititotioQ  of  the  United  States  and  of  the  state  of  Deseret,  the  oath  to  be  ad- 
iiuustered  by  the  members  to  each  other.  To  the  governor  was  granted  the 
usual  power  of  veto.   Utah  Early  Records,  MS.,  54-6. 

«Tfae  qoalifications,  powers,  and  duties  of  the  governor  were  similar  to 
tfaote  iA  the  govemon  ox  other  states. 
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same  term,  and  became  ex  officio  president  of  the  sen- 
ate; a  secretary  of  state;  an  auditor;  and  a  treasurer/ 
The  judiciary  was  to  consist  of  a  supreme  court,  and 
such  inferior  courts  as  the  general  assembly  might 
establish.  A  chief  justice  and  two  associate  judges 
were  to  be  elected  by  a  joint  vote  of  the  senate  and 
house  of  representatives.* 

All  free  white  male  residents  of  the  state  over  the 
age  of  twenty-one  were  allowed  a  vote  at  the  first 
election  y^  and  all  between  the  ages  of  eighteen  and 
forty-five,  except  those  exempt  by  the  laws  of  the 
United  States  and  of  the  state  of  Deseret,  were  to  be 
armed,  equipped,  and  trained  as  a  state  militia,  em- 
bodied a  few  weeks  later  in  the  Nauvoo  l^on,  which 
was  now  reorganized  and  divided  into  two  cohorts, 
each  cohort  containing  four  regiments,  each  regiment 
two  battalions,  and  each  battalion  five  companies, 
Daniel  H.  Wells  being  major-general,  and  J^ediah 
M.  Grant  and  Horace  S.  Eldredge  brigadier-generals. 


10 


*  The  retams  of  each  election  for  execative  offidalB  were  to  be  sealed  up 
and  transmitted  to  the  speaker  of  the  house  of  representatives,  who,  dnxing 
the  first  week  of  the  session,  must  open  and  publish  them  in  the  preaenoera 
both  houses.  They  were  required  to  take  the  same  oath  or  affiimatloa  aa  did 
the  members  of  the  assembly.  Id.,  60. 

'The  judges  were  to  hold  office  for  four  yeaza,  or  nntil  their  aooceaaora 
were  elected. 

*No  person  in  the  service  of  the  U.  S.  government  was  to  be  comsideired 
a  resident  on  account  of  his  being  stationed  within  the  territory,  nnleas 
otherwise  provided  by  law.  Vote  was  of  course  by  ballot.  Ukihy  AcU  Leaid, 
(ed.  1855),  53. 

^®  Military  districts  were  oraanized,  one  in  each  county.  At  the  first  there 
were  only  sufficient  men  in  eadi  district  for  a  company  or  battalion.  Aa  the 
number  increased,  a  brigade  was  formed,  with  a^  brigadier-general  ia  com- 
mand, and  afterward  a  diviaion,  in  charge  of  a  major-generaL  Each  district 
made  returns  direct  to  the  adjutant-general*s  office.  WtlW  Narr,^  MS.,  lOl 
In  May,  Charles  C.  Rich  and  Daniel  H.  Wells  of  the  committee  osi  mili- 
tary amdrs  reported  that  they  had  organized  the  lenon.  Grant  was  brig- 
adier-general of  the  first  cohort,  John  S.  Fullmer  oeing  colonel  of  the 
first  regiment,  Willard  Snow  major  of  the  first  battalion,  and  George  D. 
Grant  captain  of  the  fiivt  company,  first  battalion.  The  first  regiment  con- 
sisted entirely  of  cavalry,  and  the  first  company,  iirst  battalion — ^termed  life- 
guards— of  selected  men,  whose  duty  it  was  to  protect  Salt  Lake  C^ty  and  ita 
vicinity  from  Indian  depredations.  Eldredge  was  in  command  of  the  second 
cohort,  with  John  Scott  as  colonel  of  the  first  regiment,  Andrew  Little  major 
of  the  first  battalion,  and  Jesse  P.  Harmon  captain  of  tiie  first  company,  first 
battalion,  called  the  silver  grays,  and  composed  of  men  over  50  years  of  age. 
The  second  and  third  companies  of  this  battalion  were  artillery.  The  second 
company,  second  battalion,  of  this  regiment  was  termed  the  juvenile  rifle 
company,  and  consisted  of  youths  un<wr  eighteen.  HiH,  B.  Touag,  MS.,  79; 
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On  the  12tli  of  March  a  general  election  was  held 
at  the  bowery  in  Salt  Lake  City,  this  being  the  first 
occasion  on  which  the  saints  had  met  for  such  a  pur- 
pose, f^or  the  successful  ticket  624  votes  were  polled, 
Brigham  Young  being  chosen  governor;  Willard  Rich- 
ards, secretary;  Horace  S.  Eldredge,  marshal;  Daniel 
BE.  "Wells,  attorney-general ;  Albert  Carrington,  asses- 
sor and  collector;  Newell  K.  Whitney,  treasurer;  and 
tToseph.  Li.  Hey  wood,  supervisor  of  roads.  As  no  ses- 
sion of  the  assembly  had  yet  been  held,  the  judiciary 
vas  also  elected  by  the  people,  Heber  C.  Kimball 
being  chosen  chief  justice,  and  John  Taylor  and 
Ifewell  38L  Whitney  associate  judges." 

The  general  assembly  was  first  convened  on  the  2d 
of  July,  and  on  the  3d  Willard  Snow,  being  appointed 
speaker  of  the  house  of  representatives,  administered 
the  oath,  or  affirmation  to  the  executive  officials. 

Thus  did  the  brethren  establish,  in  the  valley  of 
the  Grreat  Salt  Lake,  the  state  of  Deseret.  It  was 
certainly  a  novel  and  somewhat  bold  experiment  on 
the  part  of  the  saints,  mustering  then  little  more  than 
one  sixth  of  the  number  required  for  admission  as  a 
state^  thus  to  constitute  themselves  a  sovereign  and 
independent  people,  with  a  vast  extent  of  territory,  and 
calmly  await  the  action  of  congress  in  the  matter.  It 
vill  be  remembered  that  they  themselves  had  lent  their 
aid,  in  howsoever  slight  degree,  in  wresting  a  portion 
of  this  territory  from  Mexico,  and  they  did  not  claim 
more  than  they  believed  that  they  could  in  time  sub- 
due and  occupy.    Already  they  felt  assured  that  prose- 

8.  L.  City  Cmir&ulor,  ii  177.  In  the  Deaeret  New$  of  Oct.  19,  1850,  is  an 
•coonni  of  a  three  days'  muster  of  the  legion.  In  /c2.,  Sept.  14,  24,  1850, 
feb.  22,  1851*  July  30,  1853,  are  copies  of  general  orders  issued  to  the  legion 
dnriiiff  oertain  Indian  troubles,  of  which  more  later.  Other  general  orders 
wiU  to  found  in  Id.,  Dec.  8,  1853,  Jan.  26,  1854,  Oct.  3,  1855,  July  11,  Sept. 
10,  1856,  Apr.  1,  15,  June  17,  1857.  For  additional  items  conceming  the 
legion,  aee  M,,  Jan.  25,  March  21,  Apr.  4,  1855;  8.  F.  Herald,  Feb.  ^2,  1854; 
Sen.  Doc.,  32d  Gong.  2d  Sees.,  no.  33;  Father's  Am.  BtoL  Ann.,  1854,  120; 
BurUm's  CUp  of  the  Saints,  408. 

^  Utah»Eariy  Records,  MS.,  66;  HarriBon*s  Crit.  Notes  on  Utah,  MS.,  5-6; 
8.  L.  CUy  CofUrUnUfyr,  ii  177;  8mUh*s  Rise,  Progress,  and  TrafJs,  19.  At 
ike  same  election  25  magistratee  or  bishops  of  wards  were  elected.    The  nuni-  j 

ber  of  vGte»  polled  was  674.  Hist.  B.  Yoiing,  MS.,  1849,  p.  38. 
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lytes  would  gather  by  myriads  under  the  banner  of  the 
prophet.  Nor  was  their  assurance  unfounded;  for,  as 
we  have  seen,  not  less  than  fifteen  thousand  arrived 
in  the  valley  before  the  close  of  1852,  and  Were  con- 
tent to  remain  there,  believing  that  they  had  found 
better  prospects  than  were  to  be  had  even  in  the  gold- 
fields  of  California,  which  lay  but  a  few  weeks' journey 
bevond. 

!rhe  Mormons  did  not,  however,  hope  to  remain  an 
independent  republic,  nor  did  they  probably  wish  to 
do  so.  Well  they  knew  that  the  tide  of  westward- 
bound  migration,  soon  to  be  increased  by  the  estab- 
lishing of  a  stage  line  and  possibly  by  the  building 
of  a  railroad,  which,  as  we  shall  see  later,  was  already 
projected,  would  sorely  disturb  the  peace  of  their  moun- 
tain home  unless  their  claims  were  recognized  by  the 
United  States.  On  the  30th  of  April  a  memorial  had 
already  been  signed  by  more  than  two  thousand  per- 
sons, asking  for  a  '^territorial  government  of  the  most 
liberal  construction  authorized  by  our  excellent  fed- 
eral constitution,  with  the  least  possible  delay.""  On 
the  5th  of  July  Almon  W.  Babbitt  was  elected  dele- 
gate to  congress  in  a  joint  session  of  the  senate  and 
representatives,  and  on  the  6th  a  memorial  was  adopted 
by  the  representatives,  in  which  the  senate  concurred 
three  days  later,  asking  for  admission  as  a  state. 

The  latter  memorial  is  a  somewhat  remarkable  docu- 
ment, and  serves  to  show  the  slight  esteem  in  which 
the  Mormons  held  the  legislature  of  the  United  States, 
and  the  unbounded  confidence  which  they  placed  in 
themselves.     Congress  is  reminded  that  it  has  failed 

*'  In  the  preamble  we  read:  'Whereas  we  are  «o  for  removed  firom  aU  dv* 
iUzed  society  and  organized  gOTemment,  and  also  by  natual  barriers  of  track- 
less deserts,  everla^iDg  mountains  of  snow,  and  savages  more  bloody  than 
either,  so  that  we  can  never  be  united  with  any  other  portion  of  the  countzy* 
in  territorial  or  state  legislature,  with  advanta^  to  ourselves  or  otiiers; . .  .and 
whereas  we  have  done  more  by  our  arms  and  mfluence  than  any  other  equal 
number  of  citizens  to  obtain  and  secure  this  country  to  the  ^vemment  of  Uie 
United  States;. .  .and  whereas  a  large  portion  of  this  territory  baa  recently 
been  ceded  to  the  United  States' — ^then  follows  the  body  of  the  petition^ 
which  was  signed  by  Brighun  on  the  dOth,  2,270  siffnatores  having  besn 
pended  at  that  date.  Utah  Early  BecortU.  HS.,  76^. 
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to  provide  a  civil  government  for  any  portion  of  the 
territory  ceded  by  the  republic  of  Mexico;  that  the 
revolver  and  bowie-knife  have  so  far  been  the  law  of 
the  land;  and  that,  since  the  gold  discovery ,  many 
thousands  have  emigrated  to  California,  all  well  sup- 
plied with  the  implements  and  munitions  of  war. 
Fears  are  expressed  that,  through  the  failure  to  pro- 
vide civil  jurisdiction,  political  aspirants  may  subject 
the  government  to  great  loss  of  blood  and  treasure 
in  extending  its  authority  over  this  portion  of  the 
national  domain.  The  memorial  declares  that,  for 
their  own  security,  and  for  the  preservation  of  the 
rights  of  the  United  States,  the  people  of  the  state 
of  Deseret  have  organized  a  provisional  government, 
under  which  the  civil  policy  of  the  nation  is  duly  main- 
tained;*^ also  that  there  is  now  a  sufficient  number  of 
individuals  to  support  a  state  government,  and  that 
they  have  erected  at  their  own  expense  a  hall  of  legis- 
lature which  will  bear  comparison  with  those  in  the 
older  states.  "Your  memorialists  therefore  ask  your 
honorable  body  to  favorably  consider  their  interests; 
and  if  consistent  with  the  constitution  and  usages  of 
the  federal  government,  that  the  constitution  accom- 
panying this  memorial  be  ratified,  and  that  the  state 
of  Deseret  be  admitted  into  the  Union  on  an  equal 
footing  with  other  states,  or  to  such  other  form  of 
civil  government  as  your  wisdom  and  magnanimity 
may  award  to  the  people  of  Deseret;  and  upon  the 
adoption  of  any  form  of  government  here,  that  their 
delegate  be  received,  and  their  interests  properly  and 
faithfully  represented  in  the  congress  of  the  United 
States."^ 

^Then  toUcfw  two  dauies  in  the  preamble  in  which  are  mentioned  the 
natural  barriers  between  the  state  of  Deseret  and  other  portions  of  the  Union, 
ind  the  importance  of  metins  out  the  boundaries  of  states  and  territories  in 
■aeh  a  manner  that  the  hea<u  of  departments  may  be  able  to  communicate 
with  all  parts  of  the  U.  S.  territory  with  as  little  dcla^  as  possible.  Next 
comes  a  brief  homily  on  the  science  of  government  and  its  application  to  the 
state  of  Deseret.     A  copy  of  the  memorial  will  be  found  in  Id.^  87-90. 

'^The  assembly  at  8.  L.  City  resolved  that  2,000  copies  of  the  memorial, 
together  with  copies  of  the  consUtution,  and  an  abstract  of  all  records,  jour- 
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The  remarks  made  in  this  memorial  on  the  danger 
of  failing  to  provide  a  civil  government,  at  a  time 
when  CsSifornia  was  occupied  by  thousands  of  armed 
and  resolute  men,  seem  the  more  pertinent  when  it  is 
remembered  that,  between  1846  and  1849,  occurred 
the  great  struggle  in  congress  on  the  question  of 
slavery  or  no  slavery  in  the  ceded  territory.  When 
congress  adjourned  on  the  4th  of  March,  1849,  all 
that  had  been  done  toward  establishing  some  form  of 
government  for  the  immense  domain  acquired  by  the 
treaty  with  Mexico  was  to  extend  over  it  the  revenue 
laws,  and  to  make  San  Francisco  a  port  of  entry. 
Thus  *  Upper  California,'  as  the  entire  region  was  still 
termed,  had  at  this  time  the  same  political  status  as 
was  held  by  Alaska  between  1867  and  1884,  at  which 
latter  date  the  national  legislature  placed  that  terri- 
tory within  pale  of  the  law. 

It  is  worthy  of  note,  also,  that,  in  September  1849, 
the  people  of  Ualifornia,  incensed  by  the  dilatory  action 
of  congress,  followed  the  example  of  the  Mormons  by 
framing  a  constitution  of  their  own.  On  the  6th  of 
that  month,  by  order  of  President  Taylor,  General 
John  Wilson,  then  United  States  Indian  agent,  held 
a  consultation  with  Brigham  Young,  Heber  C.  Kim- 
ball, Willard  Kichards,  and  others,  with  a  view  to  the 
temporary  amalgamation  of  the  states  of  California 
and  Deseret,  in  order  to  avoid  possible  difficulties  on 
the  slavery  question.  It  was  agreed  that  a  memorial 
should  be  drawn  up,  asking  for  a  convention  of  all  the 
people  of  Upper  California,  both  east  and  west  of  the 
]ierra  Nevada,  for  the  purpose  of  consolidating  the 
two  states  in  one  that  should  include  all  the  territory 
acquired  from  Mexico.  At  the  beginning  of  1851  the 
union  was  to  be  dissolved,  each  state  retaming  its  own 
constitution,  and  the  people  being  allowed  to  deter- 
mine for  themselves  to  which  they  would  belong. 
John  Wilson  and  Amasa  Lyman  were  sent  as  delo- 

nals,  and  other  docnmentB  pertaining  to  the  oiganintion  of  the  state,  be 
printed  and  famlBfaed  to  memben  of  oongress.  Id,,  90-1. 
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ptes  to  CaliforDia,  and  presented  the  memorial  to  the 
kgislatare ;  but  the  governor  of  that  state,  reviewing 
the  proposals  in  his  message,  one  by  one,  condemned 
them  alL  "  The  two  communities  were  too  far  apart," 
he  declared,  "  to  be  combined  even  temporarily,  and 
Texas  and  Maine  might  as  well  have  been  made  one 
state  as  Deseret  and  California."  Thereupon  the 
l^islature  refused  to  entertain  the  memorial,  and 
nothing  was  accomplished.^ 

While  Babbitt  and  his  colleagues^'  are  fulfilling 
their  mission  to  Washington,  let  us  inquire  how  justice 
is  administered  and  the  affairs  of  the  people  managed 
in  the  self-constituted  state  of  Deseret,  through  which 
lay  the  principal  routes  to  the  gold-fields  of  California. 
Some  of  the  emigrant  parties  arrived  at  Salt  Lake  City 
with  no  effects  save  their  jaded  cattle,  their  wagons, 
and  a  scant  outfit,  while  others  brought  with  them  val- 
uable merchandise,  for  which  they  hoped  to  find  a  mar- 
ket in  the  mining  camps.  When  they  made  a  division 
of  their  property,  as  j^uently  hap^ned  on  arriving 
in  the  valley,  difficulties  arose  among  them,  and  the 
discontented  parties  applied  for  redress  to  the  courts 
of  Deseret.  In  these  instances  there  is  sufficient  evi- 
dence that  impartial  justice  was  rendered,^^  and  what- 
ever the  decision,  appeal  to  a  higher  court  was  useless, 
for  the  judgment  was  invariably  confirmed.  If  the 
losing  party  rebelled,  or  expressed  in  unseemly  lan- 
guage his  opinion  of  Mormon  justice,  he  was  severely 
fined,  or  sometimes  imprisoned  for  a  term  long  enough 
to  teach  him  respect  for  the  civil  law. 

Trespass  of  emigrants'  cattle  on  the  imperfectly 

^CaL  SeH.  Jour,  1860,  429-42,  1296;  Fr<mltier  Guardian,  May  29, 1850; 
JkmrH  New9,  July  6, 1860;  Utah  Early  Becorda,  MS.,  94-5;  EUL  B,  Twinge 
MS.,  1850-1. 

^R.  L.  Ckoipbell,  Oliver  0.  Workman,  and  Edgar  Blodgett.  Utah  Early 

JUeords,  MS.,  93. 

"Lieat  Ganniaon  and  CSapt.  Stanabary,  who  may  be  considered  impartial 
observers,  both  state  that  this  was  the  caae.  The  former  savs:  '  There  was 
ereiy  appearance  of  impartiality  and  strict  jastice  done  to  all  parties.'  The 
MormoM  65  The  latter  remarks:  '  Justice  was  equitably  administered  alike 
tOMint  and  gentile.'  ExpedUion  to  Valley  ofG,  S.  Lake.  130. 
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fenced  lands  of  the  Mormons  was  a  freqaent  cause  of 
trouble  between  saint  and  gentile.  For  this  a  fine 
was  imposed,  and  the  injured  party  must  be  fiiliy 
recompensed.  Protests  were  often  made  and  the  case 
taken  before  the  bishops,  but  the  only  result  was  that 
the  costs  were  added  to  the  original  demand.  From 
the  ruling  of  the  bishop,  who  acted  somewhat  in  the  ca- 
pacity  of  county  court  judge,  an  appeal  was  sometimes 
made  to  the  bench  of  bishops;  but  seldom  to  any  pur- 
pose. A  final  appeal  could  oe  made,  however,  to  Brig- 
ham,  who  administered  practical  justice  in  patriarchal 
fashion,  and  whose  opinion  of  the  bishops  was  the  re- 
verse of  flattering.  "  They  are  not  fit  to  decide  a  case 
between  two  old  women,  let  alone  two  men,**  he  re- 
marked on  one  occasion,  while  at  the  same  time  he 
threatened  to  dismiss  the  entire  beach  if  they  did  not 
improve. 

The  organization  of  a  civil  government  was  intended 
mainly  for  the  better  control  of  the  gentiles,*^  since, 
to  its  own  members,  the  authority  of  the  church 
sufficed.  The  judicial  system  of  the  saints  was 
founded  on  the  doctrines  of  the  book  of  Mormon 
rather  than  on  common  law,  and  later,  as  we  shall 
see,  became  obnoxious  to  federal  judges  and  lawyers, 
none  of  whom  succeeded  in  making  much  impression 
on  the  pockets  of  the  community.  For  other  reasons 
the  Mormon  code  was  distasteful,  especially  so  far  as 
it  related  to  women.  To  marry  out  of  the  church 
was  an  ofience.  Those  who  had  been  sealed  were 
advised  not  to  cast  in  their  lot  with  the  gentiles;'^ 
any  one  found  guilty  of  seducing  a  Mormon's  wife 
must  surely  be  put  to  death.  ^ 

^"  Although  we  read  in  Doctrine  and  CovenanUt  332,  'We  believe  tbat  all 

E>Ternment8  necessarily  require  civil  officers  and  magistrates  to  enforoe  the 
wsof  the  same.* 
^'  Gunnison  relates  an  instance  where  an  emigrant,  on  his  way  to  Califor- 
nia, took  in  his  train,  at  her  own  request,  a  woman  who  represented  that  Uie 
person  to  whom  she  was  sealed  had  not  visited  or  provided  for  her  for  three 
vcars,  and  that  she  wished  to  join  a  younff  man  in  California  to  whom  she 
had  been  betrothed.  When  about  100  miles  from  Salt  Lake  City  he  was 
overtaken  by  a  party  of  Mormons  and  compelled  to  surrender  the  vomoii. 
The  Mormojis,  72. 

*'  At  the  trial  of  a  man  named  Egan  for  killing  the  seducer  of  »  Monnoa 
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As  with  the  judiciary  so  with  the  legislature.  The 
people  were  instructed  by  their  spiritual  law-givers 
whom  to  elect  as  law-makers  iu  matters  temporal, 
and  these  were  always  the  dignitaries  of  the  church. 
Vote  by  ballot  obtained,  indeed,  in  name,  but  there 
was  practically  no  freedom  of  election,  and  there  were 
seldom  even  opposing  candidates,  the  strife  between 
political  parties,  as  republican  and  democrat,  being 
something  unknown  among  them.  It  is  this  that  the 
gentil^  find  fault  with ;  though  the  Mormons  boasted, 
they  say,  and  still  boast  of  this  feature  in  their  polity, 
as  showing  the  harmony  which  prevails  in  their  midst, 
it  is  in  fact  tyranny,  and  tyranny  of  the  worst  kind — 
an  oligarchy  with  the  form  out  without  any  of  the  spirit 
of  republican  institutions.  Here  we  have  one  of  the 
worst  phases  of  Mormonism.  It  must  be  remem* 
bered,  however,  that  a  great  majority  of  the  Mormons 

^  were  foreigners  or  of  foreign  extraction,  most  of  them 
being  men  who  had  never  enjoyed  political  rights, 
and  therefore  did  not  miss  them  in  the  land  of  their 
adoption. 

In  the  proceedings  of  the  general  assembly  of  the 
state  of  IJeseret  there  is  Uttle  worthy  of  record,  and 
that  Httle  relates  mainly  to  municipal  aJSairs,  aud  the 
establishment  of  courts  of  justice,  no  expense  being 

\  incurred  for  this  or  other  branches  of  government. ^^ 
During  the  winter  of  1849-50  a  portion  of  the  terri- 
tonr  was  divided  into  counties,  which  were  named  Salt 
Lake,  Weber,  Utah,  San  Pete,  Tooele,  and  Juab.^  To 
these  were  added,  in  1850,  Iron  county;  in  1851,  Mil- 


dnrizig  the  husband's  absence,  the  jadge  declared:  'The  principle,  the 
ooly  one  that  Deats  and  throbs  through  the  heart  of  the  entire  inhabitants  of 
this  territory,  is  simply  this:  The  man  who  seduces  his  neighbor's  wife  must 
die,  and  her  nearest  relative  must  kill  him.'  Id.,  72.  See  also  Utah  Early 
Becords,  MS.,  159-60. 

*>  Utah  Early  Rteorda,  MS.,  117. 

"  Third  General  EpistU  of  the  Twelve,  in  Frontier  Guardian,  June  12, 1850, 
vbere  the  two  last  are  spelled  Yoab  and  TuiUe.    In  Smith's  Rise,  Progress,  a  fid 
TraeeU,  20,  it  is  stated  that  Juab  county  was  not  oreanized  until  1852.    The 
sune  statement  Is  made  in  VtaJh  Sketches,  106.    Juab  is  a  Ute  word,  signify- 
ing flat  or  leveL     San  Pete,  sometimes  called  Sanpitch,  was  the  name  of  an 
uoian  chief.     Weber  is  named  after  an  explorer  along  the  river  of  that  name, 
JUcharde'  Utah  MisceU.,  MS.,  1. 
Hnr.  UxAH.    29 
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lard  and  Box  Elder  counties;  and  in  1852,  Washing- 
ton county.  The  limits  of  Davis  county  were  settled 
as  early  as  1848,  and  the  boundaries  of  several  other 
counties,  together  with  the  county  seats,  were  defined 
in  1850."  Acts  were  passed  whereby  it  was  ordered 
that  county  courts  should  be  established,  and  judges, 
clerks,  and  sheriffs  appointed  for  each,  together  with 
justices  and  constables  for  the  several  precincts.  At 
Salt  Lake  City,  the  supreme  court  was  to  hold  annual 
sessions,  and  a  system  of  jurisprudence  was  instituted, 
whereby  every  case,  whether  civil  or  criminal,  could 
receive  a  hearing  before  the  proper  officers,  and  be 
determined  without  delay,  according  to  law  and  equity. 
In  January  1851  Salt  Lake  City  was  incorporated** 
by  charter  of  the  general  assembly,  powers  being 
granted  to  levy  and  collect  taxes;  to  establish  a  sys- 
tem of  common  schools;  to  provide  a  water  supply;  to 
open  streets,  light  them,  and  keep  them  in  repair; 
to  organize  a  police;  and  to  tax,  regulate,  restrain,  or 
suppress  gambling-houses,  houses  of  ill-fame,  and  the 
sale  of  spirituous  and  fermented  liquors.^  Acts  of 
incorporation  were  also  passed,  between  this  date  and 
1865,  for  Pay  son,  Tooele,  Palmyra,  Parowan,  Nephi, 
Springville,  Lehi,  Manti,  American  Fork,  Pleasant 
Grove,  Spanish  Fork,  Fillmore,  Cedar  City,  Ogden, 
and  Provo,^  the  privileges  granted  being  similar  to 
those  conferred  on  the  capital. 

^  Utdh^  Gompend.  Laws,  113-18.  For  oiganizatioD  of  Millard  co.,  ae« 
Utah,  Acts  LegisL  (ed.  1855),  224.  It  was  called  after  MOlazd  Illlmore; 
Davis  CO.  after  Gapt.  Davis  of  the  Morm.  battalion;  Iron  co.,  of  coiir8e»  from 
the  deposits  of  iron  ore  found  thereabout;  and  Box  Elder  from  the  trees  on 
Box  Elder  creek.  Richards*  Utah  MisceU.,  MS.,  7. 

^  Jedediah  M.  Grant  was  appointed  mayor;  Nathaniel  H.  Felt^  William 
Snow,  Jesse  P.  Harmon,  and  Nathaniel  V.  Jones,  aldermen;  Vincent  SHirt- 
le£P,  Benjamin  L.  Clapp,  Zera  Pulsipher,  William  G.  Perkins,  Lewis  Bobinson. 
Harrison  Bnrgess,  Jeter  Clinton,  John  L.  Danyon,  and  Samuel  W.  Richards, 
councillors.  Veseret  News,  Jan,  11,  1851.  See  also  TuUidge*s  Hisi,  S.  L.  Ciiff, 
77,  where  the  name  of  Lewis  Robinson  does  not  appear  in  the  list  of  conncilloTa. 

»  Utah,  Acta  Legisl,  (ed.  1855),  64-72;  TuUidge^s  Hist.  S.  L.  City,  72-7. 
In  1860  this  charter  was  repealed,  and  a  new  act  of  inooi]poration  paaaed.  In 
1864  *an  act  amending  the  charter  of  Great  Salt  Lake  City*  paased  the  legis- 
lative assembly,  and  was  approved  by  the  governor.  Utah,  AcU  L^naL  (ed. 
1866),  113-20. 

^Id.  (ed.  1855),  74-102,  321^7;  (ed.  1866),  120-72;  Utah,  Comp,  Laws, 
770,  823^2;  Deseret  News,  Feb.  19,  1853. 
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Perhaps  the  most  remarkable  feature  in  the  pro- 
ceeding of  the  assembly  is  the  liberality  with  which 
valuable  timber  and  pasture  lands  and  water  privi- 
leges were  granted  to  favored  individuals.  By  act  of 
December  9,  1850,  the  control  of  City  Creek  and 
cafion  was  granted  to  Brigham  Young,  who  was  re- 
quired to  pay  therefor  the  sum  of  five  hundred  dollars. 
A  month  later  the  right  to  the  timber  in  the  caflons 
of  the  mountain  range  that  lay  to  the  west  of  the 
Jordan  was  bestowed  on  Greorge  A.  Smith.  To  Ezra 
T.  Benson  was  granted  the  control  of  the  timber  in 
the  ca&ons  and  mountains  at  the  entrance  of  Tooele 
Valley,  of  the  cafions  between  that  point  and  Salt 
Lake  Valley,  and  of  the  waters  of  Twin  and  Rock 
Springs  in  Tooele  Valley.  To  Heber  C.  Kimball 
were  given  the  waters  of  North  Mill  Creek  cafion — all 
these  grants,  with  the  exception  of  the  first,  being 
made  without  consideration.^ 

On  his  arrival  at  Washington,  Babbitt  met  with  a 
somewhat  cool  reception.  That  the  Mormons,  not 
deigning  to  pass  through  the  years  of  their  political 
minority,  should  now  ask  admission  as  a  state,  and 
meanwhile  constitute  themselves  a  free  and  independ- 
ent conGimunity,  an  imperium  in  imperio,  issuing  full- 
fledged^  as  did  Minerva  from  the  cranium  of  Jove, 
mto  the  society  of  republics,  was  a  proceeding  that  of 
course  failed  to  meet  with  the  approval  of  congress. 
The  memorial,  accompanied  by  the  constitution  of  the 
state  of  Deseret,  was  presented  to  the  senate  on  the 
27th  of  December,  1849,  by  Stephen  A.  Douglas, 
who  moved  that  it  be  referred  to  the  committee  on 
territories,^  and  about  one   month  later  it  was  so 

"  Utah,  Ads  Legid,  (ed.  1865),  63-4,  72-3. 

*0n  "Dee,  Slst,  Joeeph  R.  Underwood  of  Kentucky  presented  a  memorial 
from  WTi'llmm  Smith  and  Isaao  Sheen — the  former  a  brother  of  the  prophet — 
(jpg  themselves  to  be  the  legitimate  presidents  of  the  churcn  of  Jesus 


of  latter-day  saints,  and  from  twelve  members  of  that  church.    It  is 

tkn  set  forth  that,  prior  to  the  migration  from  Nauvoo,  1,500  of  the  Mor- 

Qtoofl  had  taken  the  f oUowinff  oath:  '  Yon  do  solemnly  swear,  in  the  presence  of 

AlmxfiiitF  God,  his  holy  angSs,  and  these  witnesses,  that  you  will  avenge  the 

modal  Joa&ph,  Smith  upon  this  nation,  and  so  teach  your  children;  and  that 
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referred.*^  On  the  28th  of  January,  1850,  it  was 
ordered  by  the  house  of  representatives  that  a  me- 
morial presented  by  the  del^ate  praying  to  be  admitted 
to  a  seat  in  that  body  be  referred  to  the  committee 
on  elections.*  The  committee  unanimously  recom- 
mended the  adoption  of  the  following  resolution: 
"That  it  is  inexpedient  to  admit  Almon  W.  Babbitt, 
Esq.,  to  a  seat  in  this  body,  as  a  delegate  to  the 
alleged  state  of  Deseret."  In  a  committee  of  the 
whole  the  report  of  the  committee  on  elections  was 
read,  and  among  the  reasons  alleged  against  the  ad- 
mission of  Babbitt  the  following  is  most  cogent: 
"The  memorialist  comes  as  the  representative  of  a 
state;  but  of  a  state  not  in  the  Union,  and  therefore 
not  entitled  to  a  representation  here;  the  admission 
of  Mr  Babbitt  would  be  a  quasi  recognition  of  the 
legal  existence  of  the  state  of  Deseret;  and  no  act 
should  be  done  by  this  house  which,  even  by  implica- 
tion, may  give  force  and  vitality  to  a  political  organi- 
zation extra-constitutional  and  independent  of  the 
laws  of  the  United  States."  After  considerable  de- 
bate the  report  was  adopted  by  a  vote  of  108  to  IT ^ 
and  the  state  of  Deseret  thus  failed  to  receive  recog- 
nition from  congress.'^ 

you  will  from  this  day  henceforth  and  forever  b^;m  and  carry  ont  hostility 
against  thia  nation,  and  keep  the  same  a  profound  secret  now  and  ever.  So 
help  you  God.*  The  memorial  was  referred  to  the  committee  on  temtorio. 
Cofng,  Qlohe,  1849-50,  zzi  02.  A  second  memorial  from  the  same  parties 
was  presented  to  Mr  Underwood  on  March  14,  1850,  preferring  grievous  com- 
plaints against  the  people  of  Deseret»  and  stating  that  the  Mormons  azxnmd 
Council  Bluffs  conkolled  the  post-office  in  that  district  and  obstructed  the 
free  circulation  of  newspapers.  It  was  referred  to  the  committee  on  post- 
offices  and  post-roads,  ia.,  524. 

"  On  Jan.  22d.  On  the  same  date  a  bill  introduced  by  Henry  S.  Foote  of 
Mississippi  to  establish  suitable  territorial  go venmients  for  Gslifomia^  Deseret^ 
and  New  Mexico,  and  for  other  purposes,  was  referred  to  the  committee  on 
territories.  Id,,  212-13. 

^  House  Jour.,  31st  Cong.  1st  Sess.,  414. 

'^  A  report  of  the  debates  in  the  senate  and  house  with  roffard  to  the 
admission  of  Utah  as  a  state  or  territory  will  be  found  in  Cong,  Qiobt^  lS49^-50y 
passim.  In  Id.,  xxi.  1221,  is  a  copy  of  a  memorial  drawn  up  by  James  J. 
Strang,  Geoi^e  J.  Adams,  and  William  Marks,  and  presented  to  the  senate.  It 
sets  forth  that  ten  thousand  men,  women,  and  chiloren  were  illegally  expelled 
from  Missouri,  plundered  of  their  effects,  exiled  from  their  homes,  driven  in 
destitution,  hunger,  and  want  in  midwinter  to  a  distant  land,  naning  much 
of  the  way  in  the  midst  of  foes  who  not  only  refused  them  shelter  and  food 
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Some  action  must  be  taken  in  the  matter,  however, 
for  while  yet  the  struggle  on  slavery  was  at  its  fierc- 
est, the  inhabitants  of  the  territory  ceded  by  Mexico 
had  formed  themselves  into  two  separate  states,  each 
with  its  own  constitution,  the  people  of  California 
having  declared  against  slavery,  and  the  people  of 
Deseret  having  taken  the  reins  into  their  own  hands. 
Finally,  on  the  7th  of  September,  1850,  on  which 
date  the  celebrated  compromise  measures  became  law 
and  were  supposed  to  have  settled  forever  the  slavery 
question,  a  bill  passed  the  senate  for  the  admission  of 
California  as  a  state,  without  slavery,  while  the  self- 
constituted  state  of  Deseret,  shorn  somewhat  of  its 
proportions,  was  reduced  to  the  condition  of  New 
Mexico,  under  the  name  of  the  Territory  of  Utah,  with 
a  proviso  that^  ''when  admitted  as  a  state^  the  said 
territory,  or  any  portion  of  the  same,  shall  be  received 
into  the  Union,  with  or  without  slavery,  as  their  con- 
stitution may  prescribe  at  the  time  of  their  admission." 
Two  days  later,  both  bills  passed  the  house  of  repre- 
sentatives, and  afterward  received  the  president's  sig- 
nature. It  is  worthy  of  remark  that  the  final  discus- 
sion on  the  bill  for  the  admission  of  Utah  turned 
entirely  on  the  question  of  allowing  slavery  in  that 
territory,  for  throughout  the  magnificent  domain  ac- 
quired from  Mexico,  the  only  chance  now  remaining 
i3  the  south  was  in  the  desert  portion  of  the  great 
basin,  which,  as  Senator  Seddon  of  Virginia  remarked, 
''had  heen  abandoned  to  the  Mormons  for  its  worth- 
lessness." 
The  act  to  establish  a  territorial  government  for 

Imt  kept  them  in  oontmual  danger.     '  If  you  tell  us,  as  some  of  your  predeoes- 
son  told  OUT  martyred  prophets  while  they  were  yet  alive,  that  you  have  no 
power  to  redress  our  wrongs,  then  there  is  presented  to  the  world  the  melan- 
choly spectacle  of  the  greatest  republio  on  earth,  a  christian  nation,  acknowl- 
edging  itself  powerless  to  judge;  unable  to  protect  the  right;  a  nation  on 
whose  ngfateoosness  half  the  earth  rest  the  hopes  of  man,  confessing  that 
there  is  a  ycfwet  above  the  law. '   The  memoralists  beg  that  congress  pass  a  law 
mnting  toe  saints  the  right  to  settle  on  and  forever  occupy  the  uninhabited 
Ends  in  the  islands  of  I^e  Midiigan.    Although  there  probably  were  no 
onoocapied  lands  in  these  islands  in  1850,  the  petition  was  referred  to  the 
committee  on  public  lands. 
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Utah"  placed  the  southern  boundary  at  the  thirty- 
seventh  parallel,  the  section  between  that  limit  and 
the  thirty-third  parallel  being  included  in  the  territory 
of  New  Mexico,  with  the  exception  of  the  part  trans- 
ferred to  California,  by  which  state  Utah  was  to  be 
bounded  on  the  west.  On  the  north,  Oregon  was  to 
remain  as  the  boundary,  and  on  the  eaat  the  Rocky 
Mountains.  The  remaining  provisions  of  the  organic 
act  difler  but  little  from  those  framed  for  other  terri- 
tories, for  New  Mexico,  admitted  at  the  same  date 
as  was  Utah,  or  for  Nevada,  admitted  in  1861. 

Thus  the  Mormons  were  shut  in  between  the 
mountain  walls  of  the  great  basin,  the  strip  of  coast 
which  was  claimed  under  the  constitution  of  the  state 
of  Deseret,  and  would  have  included  the  port  of  San 
Diego,  being  denied  to  them.  It  is  probable  that,  if 
they  could  have  foreseen  all  the  results  of  the  war 
with  Mexico,  the  treaty  of  Guadalupe  Hidalgo,  and 
the  gold  discovery,  which  now  threatened  to  place 
them  almost  in  the  centre  of  the  United  States,  and 
not,  as  they  had  intended,  in  a  remote  and  untravelled 
solitude,  they  would  have  selected  the  site  of  their 
new  Zion  elsewhere  than  in  the  valley  of  the  Great 
Salt  Lake. 

On  the  5th  of  April,  1851,  the  general  assembly  of 
the  state  of  Deseret  was  dissolved,"*  though  it  was 

*>  Copies  of  it  will  be  found  in  U,  S.  PMic  Laws,  Slat  Cong.  Irt  Sess., 
453-8;  U,  8.  CharUrs  and  Coiut.,  ii.  1236-40;  U.  8.  Acta  and  Sea.,  31st  Gong. 
1st  Sess.,  53-^;  UtaJi,  Acta  Legid,  (ed.  1866),  25-8;  (ed.  1855),  111-19;  Deseret 
Neioa,  Doc.  30,  1850;  Frontier  Qvardian,  Oct.  16,  1850. 

^Ten  days  before,  the  governor  had  formally  notified  the  aasembl^,  in  & 
special  message,  of  the  passing  of  tiie  orauiic  act.  *Upon  the  dissolving  of 
tnis  legislature, '  he  says, '  permit  me  to  add,  the  industry  and  unanimity  which 
have  ever  characterized  your  efforts,  and  contributed  so  much  to  the  pre-emi- 
nent success  of  this  government,  will,  in  all  future  time,  be  a  sonroe  of  grati- 
fication to  sil;  and  whatever  may  be  the  career  and  destiny  of  this  young  but 
growing  republic,  we  can  ever  carry  with  us  the  proud  satisfaction  of  having 
erected,  established,  and  maintained  a  peaceful,  quiet,  yet  energetic  govern- 
ment, under  the  benign  auspices  of  which  unparalleled  prosperity  haa  show- 
ered her  blessings  upon  every  interest.'  LxnfortKa  Route /rom  Liiterpool, 
107-8;  Tullidge's  Ilist.  8.  L,  City,  79.  On  March  28th  the  legislature,  in 
joint  session,  passed  resolutions  cordially  accepting  the  legislation  of  oongreaa 
and  appropriating  the  union  square  for  the  public  buildings.  Id,,  80. 
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Dot  until  one  year  later  that  the  state  was  officially 
merged  into  the  territory  of  Utah.     The  territorial 
form  of  government  was  accepted  only  as  a  temporanr 
measure,  applications  being  made  to  congress  for  ad- 
mission as  a  state,  at  intervals,  as  we  shall  see  later, 
until  1882.     Meanwhile,  for  many  years,  the  shadow 
of  a  state  government  was  preserved,  the  members  of 
the  ideal  state  assembly,  alter  each  session,  reenact- 
mg  and  sanctioning:  by  vote  and  in  due  form  the  laws 
wfich  they  had  preViously  passed  a«  a  territorial 
legislature. 

On  the  1st  of  July  a  proclamation  was  issued  by  the 
governor,  ordering  that  an  election  for  member  of 
the  assembly  and  for  a  delegate  to  congress  be  held 
throughout  the  territory  on  the  first  Monday  in  Au- 
gust. On  July  21st  three  Indian  agencies  were  estab- 
lished,^ an  agent  and  two  sub-agents,  of  whom  the  lat- 
ter had  abeady  arrived,  and  were  now  assigned  to  their 
districte,  haviig  been  appointed  by  the  |overnment. 
On  the  8th  of  August  three  judicial  districts  were 
defined.  Judges  were  assigned  to  each,  and  the  times 
and  places  appointed  for  holding  courts  in  the  several 
counties  appointed,^  these  powers  being  temporarily 
conferred  on  the  governor  by  the  organic  act. 

The  appointment  of  governor  and  superintendent  of 

^  The  first  or  Parran  a^;encv  inolnded  all  that  lay  within  the  limits  of  the 
taiiUxy  north  of  the  Farvan  Valley  and  west  of  the  Shoshones.  The  seoond, 
or  XJinlah  a^^ency,  included  the  Shoshones,  Ewintes  or  Uiatahs,  Yampas,  'and 
an  other  tnbes  south  witiiin  said  territory,  and  east  of  the  eastern  run  of  the 
great  badn.'  The  third  or  Parowan  a^cy  included  'all  the  country  Mng 
west  of  the  eastern  rim  of  the  great  basin,  and  south  of  the  south  line  of  the 
Panran  Valley,  to  the  western  bounds  of  the  territory.*  Governor  Toung^B 
Prodamtaion,  in  UtaJiy  Jour.  Legial,  1851*2,  160. 

*  The  first  judicial  district  included  the  city  and  county  of  G.  S.  Lake, 
Tooele  ooonty,  and  the  region  east  and  west  to  the  limits  of  the  territory. 
Two  terms  were  to  be  held  each  ysar  at  S.  L.  City,  conmienoing  on  the  second 
Taesday  of  April  and  October.  The  second  district  included  Davis  and  Weber 
counties,  and  the  region  east,  west,  and  north.  Semiannual  terms  were  to  be 
held  at  Ogden,  commencing  on  the  second  Tuesday  in  May  and  December. 
Utah,  San  Pete,  and  Iron  counties,  with  the  country  east,  west,  and  south, 
formed  the  third  district,  and  sessions  were  to  be  held  twice  a  year  at  Provo, 
b^nmiDg  on  the  second  Tuesday  of  August  and  February.  Each  term  in 
the  aeverBl  districts  was  to  continue  one  week,  if  necessary,  after  which  the 
court  might  adjoam  to  any  other  county  if  business  should  require  it.  Id., 

leo-i. 
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IndUn  .ffiurs  w,  given  to  Brigham  -  «>a  it  i,  p«V 

able  that  no  better  selection  could  have  been  made. 
It  is  at  least  certain  that  if  any  other  had  been  made^ 
the  rupture  which  occurred  a  few  years  later  between 
the  Mormons  and  the  United  States  government 
would  have  been  hastened.  B.  D.  Harris  of  Vermont 
was  chosen  secretary;  Joseph  Buffin&^ton  of  Pennsyl- 
vania,  chief  iusticef  Perry  >  Brocclus  of  Alabama 
and  Zerubbabel  Snow  of  Ohio,  associate  judges;  Seth 
M.  Blair  of  Deseret,  United  States  attorney;  and 
Joseph  L.  Heywood  of  Deseret,  United  States  mar- 
shal. As  Buffington  declined  to  serve,  Lemuel  H. 
Brandebury  was  selected  to  fill  his  place.*'  Snow, 
Heywood,  and  Blair  being  Mormons,  the  government 
patronage  was  thus  fairly  distributed  between  saints 
and  gentiles.  Although  these  appointments  were 
made  on  the  20th  of  September,  1850,  none  of  the  gen- 
tile officials  arrived  in  Salt  Lake  City  until  the  fol- 
lowing summer,  and  all  were  not  assembled  until  the 
first  week  in  August.  With  them  came  Almon  W. 
Babbitt,  who  was  intrusted  with  the  sum  of  $20,000 
appropriated  by  congress  toward  the  building  of  a 
state-house.  Harris  also  brought  with  him  $24,000 
for  the  expenses  of  the  legislature. 

The  authorities  were  kindly  received  by  the  saints ; 
and  had  they  been  men  of  ability  aiid  discretion,  con- 
tent  to  discharge  their  duty  without  interfering  with 
the  social  and  religious  peculiarities  of  the  people,  all 
would  have  been  well;  but  such  was  not  their  charac- 
ter or  policy.  Judge  Brocchus  especially  was  a  vain 
and  ambitious  man,  full  of  self-importance,  fond  of  in- 
trigue, corrupt,   revengeful,   hypocritical.     Between 


^  Stenhouse,  Bocky  Mountain  SahUs,  275,  nays  that  Brigham  owed 
pointment  to  the  recommendation  of  Kane.  He  took  the  oath  of  ofiBioe  Jan. 
3, 1851.  On  the  same  day  a  special  session  of  the  county  court  was  held,  and 
a  grand  jury  iurpanelled  for  the  first  time.  The  prisoners,  who  were  emi- 
grants en  route  for  California,  were  convicted  of  stealing,  and  sentenced  to 
hard  lahor,  but  were  afterward  pardoned  by  the  exeoutiye,  and  sent  oat  of  the 
country.  Hisi.  B,  Toung,  MS.,  1851,  28. 

"Brandebury  waa  assigned  to  the  first  district,  Snow  to  the  second,  and 
Brocchus  to  the  third.  Utah,  Jour,  Legid.,  1851-2,  161. 
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the  7ih  and  1 0th  of  September,  a  general  conference 
of  the  churcli  was  held,  at  which  tiie  judge  obtained 
permission  to  address  the  assembly.  During  his  re- 
marts  he  drifted  into  the  subject  of  polygamy,  direct- 
ing this  part  of  his  discourse  to  the  women,  whom  he 
exhorted  to  a  life  of  virtue."  He  also  took  to  task 
some  of  the  Mormon  leaders,  who  on  a  previous  occa- 
sion had  spoken  disrespectfully  of  the  government, 
one  of  them  having  gone  so  far  as  to  consign  the  late 
President  Zachary  Taylor  to  the  nether  regions. 

The  Mormons  were  sorely  exasperated,  and  but 
that  they  were  held  in  restraint  by  Brigham,  would 
have  done  violence  to  the  judge.  "If,"  said  the  for- 
mer, "I  had  but  crooked  mv  little  finger,  he  would 
have  been  used  up ;  but  I  did  not  bend  it.  If  I  had, 
the  sisters  alone  felt  indignant  enough  to  have  chopped 
him  in  pieces.""  The  governor  contented  himself 
with  rebuking  the  judge,  who,  he  declared,  must  be 
either  profoundly  ignorant  or  perversely  wicked  It 
had  become  a  matter  of  history  throughout  the  en- 
lightened world,  he  declared^  that  the  government  of 
the  United  States  regarded  the  persecution  of  the 
saints  with  indifference,  and  by  their  silence  gave 
sanction  to  such  proceedings.  Hundreds  of  women 
and  chUdren  had  in  consequence  gone  to  their  graves 
prematurely,  and  their  blood  cried  to  heaven  against 
those  who  had  caused  or  consented  to  their  death. 
Nevertheless,  he  loved  the  government  and  the  con- 
stitution of  the  United  States;  but  he  did  not  love 
corrupt  ministers  of  the  govemmei. ;.  He  was  indig- 
nant that  such  men  as  Brocchus  should  come  there  to 
lecture  the  people  on  morality  and  virtue,  and  should 
make  such  insinuations  as  he  had  done ;  and  he  repeated 
the  statement  that  Zachary  Taylor  was  then  in  to- 
phet  At  this  last  remark,  Brocchus  Jumped  to  his 
feet  and  protested  angrily,  whereupon  Heber  C.  Elim- 

''UMJSbrhfBeeordB,  MS.,  134-5;  Stenhouae's  RochyMomta/in  SaintMy  276. 

'^Jo¥rtuU<^J>i900W9eatiL\9ld'*l,  After thiBOO(mrrenoe,Brkbaiii£reqaenil;sr 
vioed  the  tn>able0cnne  of  fhe  dwiger  they  incazred  shoold  he  bnt  orook  hu 
fi^gv.  8ieidlon9^BBockiyMwiiMinSaha$t^. 
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ball  touched  him  lightly  on  the^houlder,  and  told  him 
that  he  need  have  no  doubt  of  it^  for  he  would  see  him 
when  he  went  there. 

A  few  days  later  Brigham  invited  the  judge  to  at- 
tend a  meeting,  to  be  held  on  the  19th,  and  explain 
or  apologize  for  his  conduct.  The  latter  declared  that 
he  had  neither  apology  nor  explanation  to  make ;  that 
he  did  not  intend  any  insult,  especially  to  the  women, 
but  that  his  remarks  were  deliberate  and  premeditated, 
and  that  his  purpose  was  to  vindicate  the  government. 
Then  followed  a  lengthy  reply  from  the  governor,  in 
which  Brocchus  was  severely  handled,  the  judge  and 
his  colleagues  being  thereafter  condemned  to  social 
ostracism. 

Soon  afterward  it  was  reported  to  Brigham  that 
the  secretary,  together  with  Brocchus  and  the  chief 
justice,  intended  to  return  to  Washington,  whereupon 
the  governor  called  on  them  to  ascertain  if  this  was 
so.  He  was  assured  that  such  was  their  purpose,  and 
that  the  secretary  would  also  take  with  him  the  funds 
placed  in  his  hands,  and  the  seal,  records,  and  docu- 
ments pertaining  to  his  office.  The  governor  consid- 
ered this  course  illegal,  and  immediately  issued  a 
proclamation  declaring  the  result  of  the  election,*^ 
and  ordering  the  assembly  to  convene  on  the  2  2d  of 
September,  only  four  days  later.**     On  the  24th  a 

^The  membera  of  the  oonncil  were  Heber  O.  Kimball,  Willard  Bicharda, 
Dan.  H.  Wells,  Jedediah  M.  Grant,  Ezra  T.  Benson,  and  Orson  Spencer  for 
Salt  Lake  co. ;  John  S.  Fullmer  for  Davis  co. ;  Loren  Farr  and  Cbas  IL  Dana 
for  Weber  co.;  Alex.  Williams  and  Aaron  Johnson  for  Utah  co. ;  Isaac  Mor> 
ley  for  San  Pete  co. ;  and  Geo.  A.  Smith  for  Iron  co.  Representatives:  Wil- 
ford  Woodruff,  David  Fullmer,  Dan.  Spencer,  Willard  Snow,  W.  W.  Phelps, 
Albert  P.  Bockwood,  Nathaniel  H.  Felt,  Edwin  D.  Woolley,  Phinehas  Rich- 
ards, Jos.  Young,  Henry  G.  Sherwood,  Ben.  F.  Johnson,  and  Hosea  Stout 
for  Salt  Lake  co. ;  Andrew  L.  Lamoreaux,  John  Stoker,  and  Wm  Elay  for 
Davis  CO. ;  Jas  Brown,  David  B.  Dille,  and  Jas  G.  Brownins  for  Weber  oo. ; 
John  Rowberry  for  Tooele  co. ;  David  Evans,  Wm  Miller,  and  Levi  W.  Han- 
cock for  Utah  co. ;  Cbas  Shumway  for  San  Pete  co. ;  and  Elisha  H.  Groves 
for  Iron  CO.  UtaJiy  Jour.  LegUl.y]  So\-2, 1^2.  Thus  it  will  be  seen  there  were 
13  members  of  the  council  and  25  representatives.  In  the  organic  act  it  was 
provided  that  there  should  be  26  representatives,  the  number  of  members  for 
either  house  being  based  on  the  census  of  1850.  George  Brimhall,  the  remain- 
ing member  for  Iron  co.,  was  elected  Nov.  15,  1851. 

"  This  proceeding  did  not  conflict  with  the  organic  act,  which  provides 
— section  i  v.  — that  the  first  election  shall  be  held  and  the  members  elected  shall 
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resolution  was  passed,  eBJoining  the  United  States 
marshal  to  take  into  his  custody  all  the  government 
fluids  and  other  public  property  in  possession  of  the 
secretary.^     This  resolution  was  presented  to  Harris, 
together  with  an  order  for  $500  to  defray  the  inciden- 
tal expenses  of  the  assembly.     The  secretary  ignored 
the  resolution  and  refused  to  pay  the  order,  under 
the  plea  that  the  members  were  not  legally  elected* 
Ajnong  the  grounds  on  which  the  secretary  declared 
the  election  illegal  was,  that  before  the  votes  were 
cast  the  governor  had  failed  to  take  a  census  of  the 
territory,  as  provided  in  the  organic  act;  thi^  the  lat- 
ter attributed  to  the  miscarriage  of  instructions  and 
blanks,  which  had  not  even  yet  arrived.*'     On  the 
other  hand,  it  was  clearly  the  duty  of  the  secretary,  as 
Btated  in  that  act,  to  remaiD  in  the  territory  daring  his 
tenure  of  oflBce.     Moreover,  the  judges  organized  and 
held  a  session  of  the  supreme  court  before  any  time  or 
place  was  appointed  for  such  session  by  the  executive 
or  legislative  authorities,  and  apparently  for  the  pur- 
pose of  shielding  the  secretary.     On  the  26th  Brigham 
addressed  a  letter  to  the  court,  asking  their  opinion 
as  to  his  duty  with  reference  to  the  organic  act,  which 
required  that  the  governor  should  take  care  that  the 
laws  were  faithfully  executed,  and  that  the  secretary 
should  reside  within  the  territory.     No  answer  was 
returned;  and  after  the  district  attorney  had   been 

meet  at  mch  places  and  on  saoh  day  as  the  govemor  shall  appoint,  but  that 
theraalter  the  time,  place,  and  maimer  of  oon<uictinff  elections,  and  the  day  for 
the  opening  of  the  regular  sessions,  shall  be  presoruied  by  law. 
«« //»•*.  B,  Young,  MS.,  1851,  p.  99. 

^  In  a  letter  to  Willard  Richards,  president  of  the  council,  and  W.  W. 

Pbelpa,  speaker  of  the  representatives,  dated  Sept.  25,  1851,  Harris  declares 

the  election  illegal  on  the  ffronnds — 1st.  That  no  census  had  been  taken;  2d. 

Tbat  the  governor's  pnxdamation  was  faulty  in  form  and  substance;  3d. 

That  *  aliens  voted  indiscriminately  with  American  citizens,  and  those  reoog- 

ataed  as  such  by  the  treaty  with  Mexico;'  4th.  That  'aliens  acted  as  officers 

It  the  polls,  and  were  elected  to  office;'  5th.  That  < officers  not  authorised  to 

be  chosen  were  voted  for  and  electal;*  6th.  That  legal  and  timely  notice  of 

the  election  was  not  given;  7th.  That  the  time  and  place  for  the  nrst  meet- 

iag  were  not  duly  appointed.  Uovse  Ex,  Doc^  d2d  Cong.  Ist  Sess.,  no.  25, 

Vp.  25-6.    Albert  Carrington  was  chosen  clerk  of  the  representatives,  and 

JimeB  CrBgan  aeigeant-at-arms;  Howard  Goray  secretary  of  the  council,  and 

Va  H.  K?mhfl.n  flergeant-at-arms.  Utdk,  Jour,  LegiaL,  1851-2,  pp.  5,  4G. 
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ordered  to  file  a  petition,  fn  which  the  request  was 
couched  in  legal  form  and  phrase,  no  further  action 
was  taken.  Finally,  on  the  28th  of  September,  the 
secretary,  and  judges  Brandebury  and  Brocchus,  set 
forth  for  Washington,  taking  with  them  the  territorial 
seal,  the  records,  documents,  and  funds,  which  were 
returned  to  the  proper  authorities."     On  the  follow- 


TnuuTOBUL  Sui. 


**  Tomu^t  Dttpateh  lo  FVlmort,  in  Hoiae  Bx.  Doc.,  39d  Cong,   lit  Sm*., 
V.  no.  26,  pp.  2S^     See  klwirtaA^WyiiAwnfi,  MS.,  240-61.     "'     ' 

saya  that  on  their  return  Earrii  uid  bu  colleagnea  publiihed  an 
tfae  matter,  remarking 'that  polygamy  monopolued  all  the  womsn,  whicliinade 
it  very  iDoonveuient  For  the  fedanl  officers  to  reaide  there. '  Thii  ram*rk  du- 
guBtad  tha  authoritiea,  and  the  officials  met  with  a  cool  reception  at  Waahing- 
too.  Roctji  iltnmUun  SainUi,  2T7-S.  Their  official  report  will  be  found  id 
Hoiae  Ex.  Doc.,  3^d  Cong,  lat  Seas.,  v.  no.  2a,  pp.  8-22.  The  principal 
charge  alleged  against  the  Mormons  was  that  a  citizen  of  Utica,  N.  Y . ,  named 
Jomea  Monroe,  while  on  hi*  way  to  S.  L.  City,  wa»  mnrdered  by  <Hie  of  the 
EainU,  that  his  remaina  were  brought  into  the  city  and  baried  without  an  in- 
quest, and  tbat  the  murderer  waa  not  aireated.  There  ia  no  proof  of  tfaia 
statement.  In  tiie  (JfoA  J&tr2y£eford>,  MS.,  161-3,  we  hava  a  aynopoxtf 
tlicir  report,  which  wa* afterward  circiil^damongthe  people.  Th«7 allied 
that  they  had  been  compelled  to  withdraw  in  oonaequenoe  of  the  lawleaa  acta 
and  aeditiona  tendenciea  of  Bruham  Yoons  and  the  majority  of  the  reaideatt, 
that  the  Mormon  church  overahadowed  ai^  controlled  the  opinionB,  aotjon^ 
property,  and  lire*  of  ita  membara — diipoiiQg  of  the  public  landa  on  it*  own 
terms,  coining  and  iaauing  money  at  wUl,  openly  MDctiMiii^  polygamy,  ex- 
acting tithes  from  members  and  ooeroni  taiea  from  noii'memben,  penetnitilig 
and  aupervising  eocial  and  bnaineae  cirdea,  and  requiring  unpUcit  obedianoe 
to  the  council  of  the  churoh  as  a  duty  panunoont  to  all  tl£  obug»^c«la  of  moi^ 
ality,  society,  allegiance,  and  law.  On  the  other  aide,  we  have  in  Id.,  14S~ 
158,  a  oopy  of  the  letter  addreased  by  Brigham  to  the  preodemL  Aftar  re- 
viewing bli  proceedings  and  policy  ainoe  taking  tha  oath  of  office,  thegoTenrar 
says:  'Mr  Harris  informed  me,  in  a  converaation  which  1 1i*d  with ><■'",  that 
he  had  priTate  inatructioos  designed  for  no  eye  but  bia  own,  to  watch  ercn 
movement,  and  not  pay  out  sjiy  fnniia  unleas  the  same  ahonld  be  atrictly  legaC 
according  to  his  oun  judgment,'    lie  etatca  that  there  are  none  mM«  friendlj 
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ing  day  the  legislative  assembly  signed  a  memorial 
praying:  that  the  vacancies  be  filled  as  soon  as  possible 
Li  rodents  of  the  territory  «  Meanwhile,  to  pre- 
yent  further  derangement,  and  for  the  safe-keeping  of 
the  territorial  records,  Willard  Richards  was  tempo- 
rarily appointed  secretary. 

The  successors  to  the  runaway  officials  were  Laza- 
rus H.  Reid  of  New  York,  who  was  appointed  chief 
justice;  Leonidas  Shaver,  who  succeeded  Brocchus; 
and  as  secretary,  Beniamin  G.  Ferris,  The  new 
officials  enjoyed  but  a  brief  tenure  of  office.  After 
remaining  in  Utah  for  about  a  year,  Reid  returned 
to  New  xork,  where  he  died  in  1855.**  Shaver  re- 
tiring to  rest  one  night,  soon  after  his  arrival,  was 
found  dead  in  his  room  next  morning,  thereby  giving 
rise  to  an  unfounded  rumor  that  he  had  been  poisoned 
on  account  of  a  supposed  difficulty  with  the  governor.*^ 
Secretary  Ferris,  after  a  six  months'  residence,  pro- 

tovBid  the  govemmfiiit  than  the  people  of  Utah,  that  they  revere  the  oonBti- 
tatioo,  seek  to  honor  the  laws,  and  complain  only  of  their  non-execution,  and 
the  ikbiiee  of  power  at  the  hands  of  those  intrusted  with  them.  He  states 
that  Broochns  had  never  even  been  in  his  district^  and  that,  so  far  as  the  pub- 
lic interests  were  concerned,  it  would  have  been  quite  as  well  if  neither  the 
judges  nor  the  secretary  had  troubled  themselves  to  cross  the  plains.  '  What 
good  and  substantial  reason  can  be  given  that  the  people  of  this  territory 
should  be  deprived,  for  probably  near  a  vear  to  come,  of  a  supreme  court,  of 
the  offidal  woaX  of  a  secretary  of  state,  of  the  official  publication  of  the  laws, 
and  otiier  matters  pertaining  to  the  office  of  secretary  ?  Is  it  true  that  officers 
mmir%g  here  by  virtue  of  any  anpointment  by  the  president  have  private  in- 
structions that  so  far  control  their  aotioos  as  to  induce  the  belief  that  their 
main  object  is  not  the  strict  and  legal  performance  of  their  respective  duties, 
bat  rather  to  watch  for  iniqnity,  to  catch  at  shadows,  and  make  a  man  "an 
offender  for  a  word,"  to  spy  out  our  liberties,  and  by  manifold  misrepresenta- 
tkma  seek  to  prejudice  the  minds  of  the  people  against  us  ?  If  such  is  the 
ease,  better,  nr  better,  would  it  be  for  us  to  live  under  the  organization  of 
oar  proviaimial  government,  and  entirely  depending  npon  our  own  resources, 
aa  we  have  hitherto  done,  imtil  such  time  as  we  can  be  admitted  as  a  state.' 
A  copy  of  the  report  will  be  found  in  Home  Ex,  Doc.,  32d  Cong.  1st  Sess.,  v. 
nou  25^  pp.  28-32.    It  is  also  mentioned  in  Htst.  £,  TounOy  MS.,  1851,  p.  136. 

«  UtcUk,J<mr.  LegisL,  1861-2,  p.  53;  HitL  B.  Townq.U^,  1851,  p.  109. 

^  At  his  home  in  Bath,  Steuben  co.,  WaMe'9  The  Morm.  Prophet,  25;  in 
his  40th  year.  Richard^  Incldente  in  Utah  Hist.,  MS.,  5. 

^Stenhoiu^e  Rocky  Mountain  ScUrUe,  279.  Brigham  said  of  him:  'One 
ci  our  jndges.  Judge  Shaver,  has  been  here  during  the  winter,  and,  as 
fares  he  is  known,  ne  is  a  straiffhtforward,  judicious,  upright  man.'  The 
heads  of  the  church  took  great  pams  to  investigate  the  matter,  and  came  to 
the  coDolnsion  that  '  he  hSl  diea  of  some  disease  of  the  head. '  See  Richards* 
InddeiUs  in  Utah  Hi$t,,  MS.,  78.  Beadle,  Li/e  in  Utah,  170,  says  that  the 
MormoDS  believed  him  to  be  an  opium-eater,  and  that  he  died  from  being 
soddeoly  deprived  of  that  drug. 
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ceeded  to  California.  The  next  batch  of  officials 
were,  as  chief  justice,  John  F.  Kinney;  associate 
judges,  George  P.  Stiles  and  W.  W.  Drummond ;  and 
secretary,  AJmon  W.  Babbitt,  who  were  appointed 
in  1854-5.  Of  these.  Stiles  and  Babbitt  were  Mor- 
mons, though  the  former  was  not  in  harmony  with 
the  priesthood,  and,  as  we  shall  see,  Kinney  and 
Drummond  play  a  prominent  part  in  the  history  of 
the  saints. 

Although  there  were  no  funds  wherewith  to  pay 
the  members,  the  sessions  of  the  legislature  were  con- 
tinued, with  occasional  adjournments,  until  February 
1852,  when  a  special  session  was  ordered  by  the  gov- 
ernor,^ and  lasted  until  the  6th  of  March.  The  laws 
enacted  by  the  assembly  of  the  state  of  Deseret  were 
declared  to  be  in  force,  so  far  as  they  did  not  conflict 
with  the  organic  act.^  Other  laws  were  passed  relat- 
ing to  the  punishment  of  crime,  the  organization  of 
courts,  the  administration  of  estates,  the  training  of  the 
militia,  the  incorporation  of  cities,  the  distribution  of 
lands,  the  construction  of  roads,  bridges,  and  canals, 
and  such  matters  as  lay  within  the  range  of  terri- 
torial legislation.®'  It  was  determined  to  remove  the 
site  of  the  capital  from  Salt  Lake  City"^  to  some 
point  in  the  Pah  van  Valley,  and  a  committee  appointed 
for  that  purpose  selected  the  town  of  Fillmore. 

Memorials  to  congress  were  also  adopted,  one  of 
which  asked  that  provision  be  made  for  the  construc- 
tion of  "a  national  central  railroad  from  some  eligible 
point  on  the  Mississippi  or  Missouri  River  to  San 
Diego,  San  Francisco,  Sacramento,  Astoria,  or  such 

^  As  the  40  days  allowed  by  the  organio  act  were  about  to  expire,  and 
further  time  was  required  for  the  completion  of  the  neoeesary  boBinefifl  of  the 
Beasion.    For  copy  of  proclamation,  see  dtcihi  Jour,  LegiaLj  1851-2,  166. 

**By  joint  resolution,  approved  Oct.  4, 1851.  Utah^  Acts  LegisL  (ed.  1866), 
108. 

BO  They  wiU  be  found  in  Utah,  A  cts  Legid.  (ed.  1866),  12(>>232.  '  It  is  quss- 
tionable,'  8a3rs  Richards  in  his  Hist.  Incidents  of  Utah^  MS.,  8,  'whether any 
of  the  sister  territories  had  a  code  of  laws  framed  by  its  own  legislataxe  that 
would  compare  favorably  with  those  enacted  during  this  session.' 

*^  The  foundation  for  a  state-house  was  laid  in  S.  L.  City  Sept  1, 1851. 
Utah  Early  Records,  MS.,  133. 
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other  point  on  or  near  the  Pacific  coast  as  the  wisdom 
of  your  honorable  body  may  dictate."  The  memorial- 
ists stated  that  for  want  of  proper  means  of  transport 
about  five  thousand  persons  had  perished  on  the  dif- 
ferent routes  within  the  three  preceding  years;  that 
there  was  no  great  obstacle  to  the  construction  of  a 
road  between  Salt  Lake  City  and  San  Diego;  that 
at  various  points  on  the  route  iron,  coal,  and  timber 
were  abundant;  that  on  the  completion  of  the  line 
the  entire  trade  of  China  and  the  East  Indies  would 
pass  through  the  United  States;  and  that  the  road 
would  consolidate  the  relations  of  the  country  with 
foreign  powers  in  times  of  peace,  and  furnish  means 
of  defence  in  times  of  war.'^  In  1854  a  second  memo- 
rial was  presented,  stating  the  opinion  of  the  Mor- 
mons as  to  the  best  route  for  an  overland  railroad, 
and  a  demonstration  was  held  in  favor  of  the  project, 
the  inhabitants,  male  and  female,  attending  en  masse. 
In  the  preceding  vear  congress  had  also  been  peti- 
tioned to  provide  for  the  construction  of  a  telegraph 
line  from  some  convenient  point  on  the  Mississippi  or 
Missouri  te  a  suitable  port  on  the  Pacific. 

As  early  as  April  1849  Captain  Howard  Stansbury, 
of  the  topographical  engineers,  had  been  ordered  to 
Fort  Leavenworth,  for  the  purpose  of  making  a  sur- 
vey of  the  Great  Salt  Lake  and  an  exploration  of  its 
raUey,  with  a  view  to  the  construction  of  a  transcon- 
tinentsd  railroad.  Among  his  party  was  Lieutenant 
J.  W.  Gunnison,  who  was  placed  in  charge  of  the 
astronomical  department.  Before  reaching  Salt  Lake 
City  the  captain  was  informed  that  no  survey  would 
be  permitted,  and  it  was  even  hinted  that  his  life 
would  be  in  danger  should  he  attempt  it.  Giving  no 
keed  to  these  warnings,  he  at  once  called  on  Brigham, 
Ware  that  if  the  good-will  of  the  governor  were  not 

^A  copy  of  the  memorial  will  be  foimd  in  TuUidge^s  lAft  of  Young,  213- 
^^!  Smiiki  £ise,  Progren,  and  TVavds,  22.  For  other  memoriala  paaeed  dur- 
%the  gemoDB  of  1851-2;  see  Utah,  AcU  Legiai.  (ed.  1855),  401-^ 
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obtained  every  obstacle,  short  of  open  resistance,  would 
be  thrown  in  his  way,  that  neither  provisions  nor  labor 
would  be  furnished,  and  that  no  information  would  be 
afforded.  At  first  Brigham  demurred.  He  was  sur- 
prised, he  said,  that  the  valley  should  be  thus  invaded 
so  soon  after  the  Mormons  had  established  their  set- 
tlements; he  had  heard  of  the  expedition  since  its 
departure  from  Fort  Leavenworth,  and  the  entire  com- 
munity was  anxious  to  know  what  was  the  purpose  of 
the  government.  Moreover,  an  attach^  of  (xeneral 
Wilson,  the  newly  appointed  Indian  agent  for  Cali- 
fornia, whose  train  had  passed  through  the  city  a  few 
days  before,  had  boasted  that  the  general  was  author- 
ized to  expel  the  Mormons  from  the  territory.  They 
supposed,  therefore,  that  the  arrival  of  the  two  parties 
was  a  concerted  movement,  and  that  Stansbury  was 
sent  for  the  purpose  of  dividing  the  land  into  town- 
ships and  sections,  and  of  establishing  thereto  the 
claims  of  government.  Upon  all  these  subjects  Brig- 
ham  was  undeceived,  and,  the  true  object  of  the  expe- 
dition being  explained,  he  laid  the  matter  before  the 
council.  StansDury  was  then  informed  that  the  au- 
thorities were  well  pleased  with  the  proposed  explora- 
tion, that  they  had  themselves  contemplated  such  a 
measure,  but  could  not  yet  afford  the  expense,  and 
that  they  would  cheerfully  render  all  the  assistance 
in  their  power.® 

After  exploring  a  route  to  Fort  Hall,  and  making 
a  reconnoissance  of  Cache  Valley  and  the  western  shore 
of  the  lake,  Stansbury  and  his  men  returned  to  Salt 
Lake  City,  and  there  passed  the  winter  of  1849—50. 
During  this  winter  Lieutenant  Gunnison  gathered 
most  of  the  material  for  his  well-known  book  on  the 
Mormons,  one  of  the  most  valuable  and  impartial 
works  yet  published  by  a  gentile  writer.** 

^  Stairuhury's  Exped.  to  Valley  ofO,  8,  Lake,  Slt-^. 

^^The  Mormons  or  Latter-day  Saints  in  the  Valley  qfthe  Oreai  ScUt  Lake: 
A  History  of  t?ieir  Rise  and  Progress^  Peculiar  Doctrines,  Present  Ckmdilionf 
and  ProspectSf  Derived  from  Persorud  Observation  during  a  Besidence  among 
Them.  By  Lieut  J,  W.  Ounnison  of  the  TopograpMeal  Engineers.  Philadelpkiat 
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Early  in  tbe  spring  the  captain  and  his  staff  again 
took  the  field,  and  on  the  16th  of  April  were  engaged 
lu  surveying  both  sides  of  Bear  River  Bay,  Gunni- 
son with  several  of  the  men  being  out  in  a  storm  all 

2^.    The  first  six  chapters  of  this  work  are  mainly  devoted  to  a  description 
of  tbe  -valley  o£  G.  S.  Lake,  the  civil  and  theocratic  system  of  the  Mormons, 
and  the  tenets  of  tbe  Mormon  chnrch.    In  chapter  vi.-vii.,  which  complete 
the  fiist  part,  we  have  an  interesting  description  of  the  social  condition  of  the 
Bettlen,  and  of  the  influence  of  the  priesthood.     The  second  part  contains  a 
iketch  of  the  rise  and  early  progress  of  Mormonism.     Unlike  most  writera  on 
this  topic,  Mr  Gunnison  appears  to  have  given  the  suhject  some  thought 
'This  treatise  on  the  faith  and  condition  of  the  Mormons,'  he  says,  'results 
from  a  carefol  observation  of  that  strange  and  interesting  people  during  more 
than  a  year's  residence  among  them  in  an  official  capacity.    The  writer  has 
undertaken  neither  the  task  of  criticism  nor  controversy.     His  aim  is  not  "to 
shoot  folly  as  it  flies,"  but  to  let  folly  tire  on  its  own  pinions,  and  reason  re- 
gain its  sway  over  erratic  feeling,  when  the  mists  of  prejudice  on  oue  side 
and  of  fanaticism  on  the  other  are  dispelled  by  the  light  of  knowledge.    For 
those  who  desire  facts  in  the  history  of  humanity  on  which  to  indulge  in  re- 
flection, is  this  oflered.'    The  hook  is  dedicated  to  Captain  Stanshury. 

An  Expedition  to  the  VaUey  qftke  OrecU  Salt  Lake  of  Utah,  including  a 
Description  of  Us  Oeography,  NaAural  History,  and  Minerals,  and  an  Analysis 
qfUs  Waters;  vnthanJtUhentic  Account  of  the  Morrnon  Settlement.  Illustrated 
2^  numerous  beautiful  plates  from  draufings  taJxn  on  the  spot.  Also  a  Reoon' 
moiasanee  of  a  New  Route  through  the  Rodq/  Mountains,  anatioo  large  and  accu- 
rate maps  of  that  region.  By  Houtard  Stanshury,  Captain  Corps  Topographical 
BngmeerSy  U.  8.  Army,  Philadelphia,  1865,  The  first  six  chapters  of  this 
work  contain  an  account  of  the  captain's  journey  to  the  valley  of  G.  S.  Lake, 
sad  of  the  explorations  mentioned  ahove.  Travelling,  as  he  did,  during  the 
early  di^  of  the  gold-fever,  his  narrative  is  full  of  interest.  Leaving  the 
valley  of  Warm  Spring  Branch  near  Fort  Laramie  on  July  19, 1849,  he  writes: 
*  We  passed  to-day  the  nearly  consumed  fragments  of  about  a  dozen  wagons 
that  bad  been  broken  up  and  burned  by  their  owners;  and  near  them  was 
piled  up  in  one  heap  from  six  to  eight  hundred  weight  of  bacon,  thrown  away 
tor  want  of  means  to  transport  it  farther.  Boxes,  bonnets,  trunks,  wagon- 
wheels,  whole  wagon-bodies,  cooking  utensils,  and  in  fact  almost  every  ar- 
tide  <^  household  furniture,  were  found  from  place  to  place  aloug  the  prairie, 
abandoned  for  the  same  reason.'  Two  days  later  he  found  the  road  strewn 
with  inunense  quantities  of  white  heans,  which  seemed  to  have  heen  thrown 
cot  of  the  wagons  hy  the  sackful,  their  owners  being  tired  of  carrying  them 
&riher,  or  afraid  to  eat  them  from  danger  of  cholera.  Crossiug  a  spur  of  the 
Bed  Bnttes  on  the  27th,  he  says:  '^-day  we  find  additiox^  and  melan- 
dioly  evidence  of  the  difficulties  encountered  by  those  who  are  ahead  of  us. 

Bar  iron  and  steel,  large  blacksmith's  anvils  and  bellows,  crowbars, 

driUfl,  angers,  gold- washers,  chisels,  axes,  lead,  trunks,  spades,  ploughs,  krae 
grindstones,  baking-ovens,  cooking-stoves  without  number,  xegs,  barrels, 
Eamess,  Nothing,  bacon,  and  beans  were  found  alona  the  road  in  pretty  much 
H&e  Older  in  which  they  have  been  here  enumerated.  In  the  seventh  chapter 
is  a  description  of  the  settlements  and  industrial  condition  of  the  Mormons 
in  the  winter  of  1849-50,  together  with  some  excellent  remarks  on  the  polity 
of  the  state  of  Deseret.  In  the  remainder  of  the  volume  we  have  an  account 
of  various  explorations  and  adventures  in  the  valley  and  on  the  return  jour- 
ney. In  the  appendices  are  tables  of  distances,  papers  on  zoology,  botany, 
geoki^,  and  paleontology,  meteorological  observations,  and  chemical  analyses 
9l  fflinenU  waters.  The  work  is  well  written,  sketchy  and  entertaining  in 
ityle^  and  impartial  in  its  comments  on  the  Mormons.  A  German  edition  of 
4i  on  a  smaller  scale  was  published  at  Stuttgart  in  1854,  entitled  Die  Mor- 
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night  in  the  mud-flats  on  the  eastern  shore.  On  the 
12th  of  August  Stansbury  had  completed  his  survey, 
which  included  Great  Salt  Lake  with  its  islands.  Lake 
Utah,  the  Jordan,  and  several  of  its  tributaries,  his 
observations  extending  over  an  area  of  more  than  five 

monen — Anmedlungen^  die  FehengebirQe  und  der  grone  Sahtee,  ndui  oner 
Beichreibung  der  Aufswanderer—-otr€UM  und  der  inUreastmter  Abenteuer  der 
Auewcmderungen  nach  Jenen  Oegenden  OtschUderi  en^f  einer  Untergvehmgt 
Expedition, 

Among  other  works  oovering  about  the  same  period  as  Lient  GnonuoD^ 
book,  may  be  mentioned  the  foDowing:  The  Mamunu,  or  LaUer-day  Saiads; 
with  memoirt  of  the  L\fe  and  Death  qf  Joseph  Smithy  the  American  MahomeL 
Edited  by  Charlee  Machiy.  Fourth  edition,  London,  1856,  The  first  edition 
of  this  work  was  published  in  1851.  It  claims  to  have  been,  as  indeed  it  wai, 
the  first  work  upon  the  subject  which  could  justly  be  entitled  a  histori- 
cal statement  of  the  case.  It  is  a  work  full  of  yaluable  information,  mocb 
of  it  of  an  original  character  and  nowhere  else  existing.  It  is  written  with 
marked  ability,  and  in  a  spirit  of  exceeding  fairness,  though  taking  decidedly 
an  anti-Mormon  view.  Yet  the  author  says:  '  It  presents  the  history  of  Joseph 
Smith,  a  great  impostor  or  a  great  visionary,  perhaps  both,  but  in  eitJier  esse 
one  of  the  most  remarkable  persons  who  has  appeared  on  the  stage  of  the 
world  in  modem  times.'  In  the  fourth  edition,  'the  whole  of  tiie  doctrinal 
chapter,  which  formed  the  conclusion  of  the  work  in  the  previous  editions, 
has  been  excluded  in  the  present  instance  to  make  room  for  matter  of  a  mora 
historical  character.  Polygamy,  which  the  Mormons  attempted  to  deny,  or 
explain  by  the  euphemism  of  the  spiritual-wife  doctrine,  has  now  been  un- 
blushiugly  avowed;  and  this  practice,  which  has  become  the  most  distinctive, 
as  it  is  the  most  odious,  characteristic  of  the  sect,  has  received  more  notice  in 
this  edition  than  was  bestowed  upon  it  in  the  oripnal  publication.' 

The  Religious,  Social,  and  Political  History  of  the  Mormons,  or  Latter-day 
Saints,  from  their  Origin  to  the  Present  Time;  containing  fuU  statements  qf  their 
Doctrines,  Oovemment,  and  Condition,  and  memoirs  of  their  founder,  Joseph 
Smith;  edited  witli  important  additions,  by  Samuel  M.  Smucker.  New  Tort, 
1860,  What  it  is  that  Mr  Smucker  edits,  and  to  what  he  makes  additions,  does 
not  appear,  but  the  student  with  this  book  and  that  of  Mackay's  before  him 
soon  ciiscovers  that  the  former  is  taken  almost  verbatim  from  the  latter,  and 
witliout  a  word  of  credit.  Smucker  evidently  worked  at  so  much  a  day  for 
the  publishers,  who  desired  something  by  that  name  to  sell.  Considering  the 
circumstances,  the  work  is  fairly  done;  toe  saints  are  abused  with  moderation 
and  decorum,  and  the  publishers  probably  made  money  out  of  it. 

Origin,  Riee,  and  Progress  of  Mormonism,  Biography  qfits  Founders  and 
History  cfits  Church.  Persona  I  ReTnembranees  and  historical  collections  hitherto 
unwritten.  By  Pomeroy  Tucker,  Palmyra,  N,  T.,  1867,  This  author  claims 
a  personal  acquaintance  with  Joseph  Smith  and  the  Smith  family  since  their 
arrival  at  Palmyra,  the  birthplace  of  the  writer,  in  1816.  He  also  knew  Mar- 
tin Harris,  Oliver  Cowdery,  and  others  of  the  furst  converts.  He  was  editori- 
ally connected  with  the  Wayne  Sentinel  when  the  book  of  Monnon  was  printed 
in  the  office  of  that  journal.  His  book  is  published  for  the  purpose  of  nroring 
Joseph  Smith  an  Impostor  and  the  book  of  Mormon  a  frau(£  The  aatnor  has 
ability,  and  is  accustomed  to  writing;  he  has  done  his  work  welL  He  em- 
ploys with  no  small  skill  and  success  that  most  powerful  of  weapons  in  the 
hand  of  a  ready  writer — sarcasm.  Much  space  ie  devoted  to  sustaining  the 
Spaulding  theory.  Historically,  the  book  is  of  little  value  after  the  depsrtare 
of  the  Mormons  from  the  vicinity  of  the  writer's  home;  but  up  to  that  pomt, 
and  not  forgetting  that  it  is  the  plea  of  an  advocate  rather  than  the  dedsian 
of  a  judge,  it  may  be  called  a  first-class  authority. , 
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fhonsand  square  miles."  He  then  resolved  to  search 
out  on  his  return  journey  some  practicable  route  to 
the  southward  of  South  Pass,  though  a  part  of  it 
lay  through  the  territory  where  Sioux,  Blackfoot, 
Snake^  and  Utah  were  used  to  meet  in  conflict.  Dis- 
posing of  his  wagons  and  spare  instruments  to  the 
Mormons,  by  whom  he  was  furnished  with  a  sufficient 
escort,  he  bade  them  a  kindly  farewell,  and  returned 
by  way  of  Bridger's  and  Cheyenne  passes  to  Fort 
Leavenworth. 

The  route  recommended  by  Stansbury  for  the  portion 
.of  a  transcontinental  railroad  between  the  Missouri, 
near  Independence,  and  Salt  Lake  City  was  by  way 
of  the  Republican  fork  and  the  south  fork  of  the 
Platte;  thence  by  way  of  Lodge  Pole  Creek,  and 
skirting  the  southern  extremity  of  the  Black  Hills  to 
the  Laramie  Plains;  thence  crossing  the  north  fork  of 
the  Platte  to  South  Pass;  thence  by  way  of  Bear 
River  Valley  to  Fort  Bridger;  from  that  point  by 
way  of  Black  Fork  and  turning  the  Uintah  Range 
to  the  Kamas  prairie^  whence  the  route  to  the  capital 
lay  through  the  valley  of  the  Timpanogos.** 

In  1853  Gunnison,  who  had  now  been  promoted  to 
the  rank  of  captain,  was  ordered  to  survey  a  route 
farther  to  the  south,  by  way  of  the  Huerfano  River 
and  the  pass  of  Coochetopa;  thence  through  the  val- 
leys of  the  Grand  and  Green  rivers;  thence  to  the 
vegas  de  Santa  Clara  and  the  Nicollet  River;  thence 
northward  on  a  return  route  to  Lake  Utah,  from 
which  point  he  was  to  explore  the   most  available 

'Stuubary's  field-work  is  thuB  Buxnmarized:  1.  The  selection  and  xneas- 
Qrement  of  a  base-line  6  miles  in  length;  2.  The  erection  of  24  principal 
tEiaagolation  stations;  3.  The  survey  of  G.  S.  Lake,  the  shore-line  of  which 
is  stated  at  291  miles;  4.  The  survey  of  the  islands,  96  miles;  5.  The  sur- 
vey of  Lake  Utah,  76  miles;  6.  The  survey  of  the  Jordan  and  some  of  its 
tiibataries,  50  miles,  making  in  all  513  miles;  7.  The  observations  from  dif- 
ferent triangular  stations  extending  from  the  northern  extremity  of  O.  S.  Lake 
to  tiie  soathem  boondary  of  the  vdley  of  Lake  Utah.  Exped.  to  VaUey  of  O. 
8,  Late,  216. 

^IfL,  227,  261-3;  Gummon's  The  Mormons,  162.  There  is  little  differ* 
coos  in  the  line  of  route  laid  down  by  either.  Stansbury  suggests  that  from 
iiumB  prairie  the  road  might  fork,  one  branch  descending  the  Wasatch 
-fi^ge  by  the  Golden  Pass,  and  the  other  following  the  Timpanogos  Valley. 
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passes  and  cafions  of  the  Wasatch  Range  and  South 
l^ass.  The  party  included  Lieutenant  E.  G.  Beck- 
withy  R.  H.  Kern  as  topographer  and  artist,  Sbeppard 
Homans  astronomer,  i)r  James  Schiel  surgeon  and 
geologist,  F.  Creutzfeldt  botanist,  J.  A.  Snyder  as- 
sistant topographer,  a  number  of  employes,  and  an 
escort  of  mounted  riflemen  in  charge  of  Captain  R 
M.  Morris.  On  the  24th  of  October  the  party  was 
encamped  on  the  Sevier  River,  fifteen  or  eighteen 
miles  from  the  point  where  it  discharges  into  the  lake 
of  that  name,  and  on  the  following  day  Gunnison 
started  out  to  explore  the  lake,  accompanied  by  Kern, 
Creutzfeldt,  the  guide,  and  a  corporal  with  six  men  of 
the  escort,  the  remainder  of  the  party,  under  Captain 
Morris,  proceeding  up  the  river  in  a  north-easterly 
direction.  The  following  day  several  men  of  Morris* 
detachment  were  sent  to  ascertain  whether  a  route 
were  practicable  northward  from  that  point  to  Great 
Salt  Lake.  While  the  men  were  yet  within  a  hundred 
vards  of  camp,  the  corporal  came  running  toward  them, 
breathless  and  exhausted,  and  sinking  to  the  ground, 
gasped  out  a  few  broken  sentences,  the  purport  of 
which  was  that  Gunnison  and  his  party  had  been  mas- 
sacred by  Indians,  and  that,  as  far  as  he  knew,  he  was 
the  only  survivor.  Morris  at  once  ordered  his  men 
to  arm  and  mount,  and  within  half  an  hour  was  on  his 
way  to  the  scene  of  the  disaster;  meanwhile  a  second 
member  of  Gunnison's  escort  reached  camp  on  horse- 
back, and  two  other  survivors  came  in  later. 

Gunnison  had  encamped,  with  no  thought  of  dan- 
ger, in  a  sheltered  nook  under  the  river  bank,  where 
wood  and  pasture  were  abundant.  He  was  aware  that 
a  large  band  of  Pah  Utes  was  in  the  neighborhood, 
and  their  camp-fires  had  been  seen  daily  since  enter- 
ing the  valley  of  the  Sevier.  A  recent  quarrel  with 
an  emigrant  band  had  resulted  in  the  killing  of  one  of 
the  natives  and  the  wounding  of  two  others,  but  they 
had  made  no  raids  on  the  Mormon  settlements,  and 
peace  had  recently  been  confirmed  at  a  parley  held 
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with  some  of  them  by  an  ^ent  of  Brigham.  At 
daybreak  all  arose  and  prepared  for  their  day's  work, 
but  while  seated  quietly  at  breakfast  the  men  were 
startled  by  a  volley  of  riflea,  a  flight  of  arrows,  and 
the  yells  of  a  band  of  Pah  Utea,  who  had  crept,  under 
cover  of  the  bushes,  to  within  twenty-five  yards  of 
the  spot.  The  surprise  was  complete.  In  vain  Gun- 
nison, running  forth  irom  bis  tent,  called  out  to  them 
that  he  was  their  friend.  He  fell,  pierced  by  fifteen 
arrows,  and  of  the  rest  only  four  escaped,  after  being 
pursued  for  several  hours  by  the  Induins." 


SiTX  OF  THK  QumUBOlT  UABaAOKX, 


When  Captain  Morris  reached  the  scene  of  the 
massacre  no  bodies  were  found.  There  was  hope, 
therefore,  that  others  were  still  alive,  and  a  signal-fire 
was  lighted  to  assure  them  of  safety ;  but  all  the  night 
long  no  response  was  heard,  nor  any  sound  save  the 
howling  of  wolves.  Still  the  men  remained  at  their 
poet,  though  not  more  in  number  than  the  party  that 
had  been  massacred.  At  daylight  the  corpses  were 
discovered,  and  though  none  were  scalped,  they  were 
mutilated  with  alt  the  atrocity  common  to  the  most 
savage  tribes.  Some  of  them,  among  whom  was  that 
of  Captain  Gunnison,  had  their  arms  hacked  off  at  the 

"One  of  the  anrrivon  mi  thrown  from  his  bone  into  »  bash,  where  ha 
1^  for  trmi  hours,  the  Indiaui  paoainf  him  on  ererr  aide.  SeekailA,  in 
MtpL  Sxflor.  and  Bttrvegg,  0.  71. 
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elbow,  their  entrails  cut  open  and  torn  by  wolves,  and 
were  in  such  oonditioa  that  they  were  buried  where 
they  lay.  It  is  related  that  Gunnison's  heart  was  cut 
out  while  he  was  yet  alive,  and  that  it  was  so  full  of 
blood  that  it  bounded  on  the  ground. 

By  many  the  Gunnison  massacre  has  been  and  is 
still  ascribed  to  the  agency  of  the  Mormons;  and  it 
has  even  been  asserted  that  Mormons,  disguised  as 
Indians,  were  among  those  who  committed  the  deed. 
Here  we  have  a  fair  specimen  of  the  hundreds  of  defam- 
atory stories  which  have  been  told  about  the  Mormons 
from  the  beginning.  In  this  instance  not  only  is  there 
no  valid  proof  against  them,  but  there  are  many  cir- 
cumstances pointing  in  the  opposite  direction,*  one 
of  them  being  that  among  the  slain  was  a  Mormon 
guide.     The  Gunnison  massacre  was  brought  on  by 

f  entiles;  it  was  the  direct  result  of  the  killing  of  the 
^ah  Ute  by  California  emigrants.  As  no  compensa- 
tion had  been  made  to  his  tribe,  they  avenged  them- 
selves, as  was  their  custom,  on  the  first  Americans — 
for  thus  they  termed  all  white  men,  other  than  Mor- 
mons— whom  they  found  in  their  territory.*     The 

"  A  full  account  of  Gnnniflon's  torrey,  prepared  mainly  by  himaelf ,  and  of 
the  massacre  will  be  found  in  BechoUh*s  EeporU,  in  Id.,  it  Lieut  Beckwith 
writes:  'The  statement  which  has  from  time  to  time  appeared  or  been  copied 
in  rarious  newspapers  of  the  oonntry,  since  the  occurrence  of  these  sad  eventa. 
charging  the  Mormons  or  Mormon  authorities  with  instigating  the  InfliMm  to^ 
if  not  actually  aiding  them  in,  the  murder  of  Captain  Qunnison  and  hla 


ciates  is,  I  believe,  not  onbf  entirely  false,  but  there  is  no  accidental  circum- 
stance connected  with  it  affording  the  slightest  foundation  for  anch  a  chai^ge.* 
Captain  Morris,  in  his  official  report  to  the  adjutant-general,  says  nofching 
about  the  Mormons  being  implicated  in  the  matter.  See  House  Ex,  Z>oe.,  33d 
Cong.  Ist  Sess.,  no.  18,  pp.  5-%.  The  names  of  those  who  were  killed,  beiaides 
Captain  Gunnison,  were  R.  H.  Kern,  F.  Creutzfeldt,  William  Potter,  a  Mor- 
mon guide,  privates  Caulfield,  liptoote,  and  Mehrteens,  mounted  riflemen,  aad 
an  employ^  named  John  Bellows.  House  Ex.  Doc^  33d  Cong.  Isl  Sees.,  not. 
18,  pp.  6.  For  other  accounts  and  comments  on  the  Gunnison  maaaaere,  see 
MoU/Muaen,  Tagdbudi,  429-30;  Carvalho'e  Inddente  qf  Travel,  196-9;  8.  F, 
AUa,  June  25,  1854,  Nov.  11,  1857;  S.  F.  Herald,  May  7,  1855. 

^  On  hearing  of  the  massacre,  Brigham  took  measures  for  the  recovery  of 
the  property  and  the  disposal  of  the  bodies.  Gunnison  was  somewhat  ai  a 
favorite  among  the  Mormons.  In  the  Deeeret  News  of  Nov.  12,  1853,  wh^v 
is  a  copy  of  I^kwith*8  report  of  the  massacre,  is  the  following:  'We  feel  to 
commiserate  deeply  with  the  friends  of  those  who  have  been  so  suddoily  and 
unexpectedly  cut  oSt  but  more  especially  with  the  wife  and  children  of  Gap« 
tain  Gaunison,  who  was  endeared  to  us  by  a  former  and  fondly  cherished 
acquaintanceship  in  1849-50,  while  he  was  engaged  with  Captain  Howard 
Stansbury  in  the  survey  of  the  Great  Salt  and  Utah  lakes.*    The  foUowing  is 
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sarvey  of  which  Gunnison  was  placed  in  charge  was 
completed  by  Beckwith  and  the  other  survivors  of  the 
party,  who  reached  Salt  Lake  City  by  way  of  Nephi, 
Payson,  and  Prove, 

The  Mormon  maxim  with  regard  to  the  Indians 
was  that  it  was  cheaper  to  feed  than  to  fight  them. 
Hence  their  intercourse  with  the  Utes  and  Sho- 
shones  ^  was  generally  peaceable.^    They  taught  them 

a  ■worn  ttatement  from  the  private  lovnial  of  Anson  Call»  a  Mormon  residing 
in  Fillmore  City  in  1863,  and  in  1883  one  of  the  most  prominent  citizens  of 
East  Boontifal,  Davis  co. :  *  From  Fillmore  to  the  site  of  the  Gunnison  mas- 
sacre is  about  35  miles.  The  settlements  were  in  a  state  of  slann  on  aooonnt 
of  the  *'  Walker  war,"  and  just  before  the  massacre  a  party  of  emigrants  from 
Hiasoaii,  on  their  way  to  Oalifomia,  came  to  flllmore.  During  their  stay 
they  made  many  threats  oonoeming  the  Indians,  and  declared  repeatedly  that 
they  woald  kill  the  first  one  who  came  into  their  camp.  I  remonstratea  with 
them  and  cautioned  them.  After  this  party  had  left,  I  learned  that  some  Ind- 
ians around  had  gone  into  their  camp,  and  that  they  had  killed  two  of  them 
and  wounded  three  others.  This  so  enraced  the  Indians  that  nothing  short  of 
blood  would  appease  their  wrath.  At  this  time  Capt.  Gunnison  and  his  ex- 
ploring party  came  along.  I  told  him  what  had  happened,  and  spoke  of  the 
exasperation  of  the  Indians.  He  expressed  deep  regret,  and  remarked:  "The 
Indiana  are  sure  to  take  their  revenge. " '  Then  follows  an  account  of  the  mas- 
sacre, and  of  the  burial  of  the  dead.  Call  states  that  Captain  Gunnison's  re- 
mains were  interred  at  Fillmore.  At  Lieut  Beckwith's  request  he  furnished 
men  for  an  express  to  Brigham  with  news  of  the  nuuBsacre.  Utah  Co,  Sketchea^ 
MS.,  163-8.  Call'sstatementiBConfirmedby  Wellsinhis^arr.,MS.,  15-19. 
Wdls  states  that  Capt.  Gunnison's  brother  at  first  believed  the  report  that 
the  Mormons  were  implicated,  and  met  Call  by  appointment  at  8.  L.  City. 
The  latter  produced  his  diary,  from  which  he  read  extracts,  and  after  a  full 
investigation,  declared  himself  satisfied  that  the  Mormons  had  nothing  to  do 
with  the  massacre.  F.  D.  Bichards  says  that  he  and  Erastus  Snow  rescued 
foor  of  the  survivors  near  Cedar  Sprinsa  Hist,  Incidents  qf  Utah,  MS.,  42-3. 
'^Althongh  the  Indian  tribes  of  Utah  were  at  this  period  very  numer- 
ous, the  wora  '  Utahs'  was  commonly  applied  to  Uiose  south  of  G.  S.  Lake, 
and  'Shoshones*  or  'Snakes'  to  those  north  and  west  of  the  lake,  especially  in 
the  valley  of  the  Humboldt  River.  The  Snakes  and  Utahs  were  Doth  Sho- 
shone tribes.    See  my  Native  Races,  L  passim. 

^BUhards*  Narr.,  MS.,  47;  Wells'  Narr,,  MS.,  13;  Young's  Early  Expe- 
riences, MS.,  6-6.    In  the  latter  MS.  it  is  related  that  when  Uie  pioneers  en- 
tered iJie  valley  Indians  were  very  numerous,  but  that  the  only  trouble  which 
occurred  in  early  times  was  with  a  lame  and  vicious  savage  whom  the  Mor- 
mons named  'the  old  cripple.'    One  day  this  man  entered  Mrs  Young's  cabin 
daring  her  husband's  abaoice,  and  asked  for  some  biscuits.    She  gave  him  all 
thatue  oonld  spare,  and  when  he  demanded  more  replied  that  she  had  none. 
The  Indian  then  strung  his  bow  and  threatened  to  snoot  her.     '  Wait  a  mo- 
ment^'nid  Mrs  Young,  *and  I  will  bring  more  biscuits.'    Stepping  into  an 
adjoining  ahed^  ahe  let  loose  at  him  a  huge  mastiff,  which  seized  him  by  the 
la?,  nmmng  bim  to  howl  with  pain.    The  savage  now  gave  up  his  arrows, 
wnereopoti  his  wound  was  dressed  and  he  was  sent  about  his  business.     He 
VIS  never  seen  again  in  that  neighborhood.    This  incident  is  also  related  in 
TViidffe's  Women  of  Mcrm,,  442. 

Lorenxo  Dow  Young,  brother  to  Brigham,  by  whom  this  MS.  was  pre- 
nnted  to  me,  arrived  in  the  valley  on  the  24th  of  July,  1847,  with  the  pioneer 
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how  to  till  their  lands;  they  assured  them  that  they 
would  suffer  no  wrong;  but  they  also  told  them  that  if 
they  inflicted  wrong,  punishment  would  follow.  Never- 
theless, when  the  tide  of  gentile  emigration  set  in  for 
California,  outbreaks  among  the  Indians  were  of  fre- 
quent occurrence.  The  troubles  caused  to  the  early 
settlers  in  the  Utah  Valley  in  1849-50  have  already 
been  mentioned.  In  the  autumn  of  the  latter  year, 
a  disturbance  occurred  in  the  northern  part  of  the  ter- 
ritory, caused  by  a  party  of  emigrants,  who,  while  en- 
camped on  the  Malade  River,  shot  two  Shoshone 
women  as  they  were  crossing  the  stream  on  horseback, 
stole  their  horses,  and  then  set  forth  on  their  journey. 
Thereupon  the  warriors  of  the  tribe  began  to  commit 
depredations  on  the  northern  settlements,  slaying  a 
Mormon  named  Campbell,  who  was  engaged  in  build- 
ing a  saw-mill,  near  Ogden,  and  threatening  to  massa- 
cre the  inhabitants  of  that  village.  General  Eldredge 
of  the  Nauvoo  legion,  being  sent  with  a  detachment 
to  the  scene  of  action,  found  that  the  Shoshones  had 
moved  northward,  carrying  off  a  number  of  horses 

band,  and  encamped  near  the  present  site  of  Main  Street,  S.  L.  City.  Dar* 
in^  my  visit  to  Utah,  in  August  1884,  be  described  to  me  the  cabin  that  ho 
built  soon  after  his  arrival  near  the  spot  where  the  'Beehive'  kiter  stood. 
Its  roof  was  of  dirt,  and  its  flooring  of  planks,  sawn  by  his  own  hands.  This 
was  the  first  house  built  in  the  city,  and  as  it  had  glass  for  windows,  was 
long  considered  one  of  the  most  comfortable.  Aronnd  this  residence  locust 
trees  were  planted,  but  only  those  were  saved  which  were  covered  with 
buckets.  At  the  time  of  my  visit  I  found  Mr  Young  living  at  his  oonntry 
home,  within  two  or  three  miles  of  the  capital,  in  company  with  the  oldest 
of  his  three  wives,  Harriet  Page  Wheeler  Young,  a  native  of  HUlsborouffh, 
K.  H.,  who  was  baptized  into  the  faith  in  Feb.  1836,  and  was  manied  to  Lo- 
renzo at  Nauvoo  in  1844,  a  few  weeks  before  the  assassination  of  Joseph  Smith. 
The  house  was  long  and  narrow,  plainly  built  and  furnished,  indicating  no  sur- 
plus of  this  world's  goods.  Mrs  Harriet  Young  is  the  heroine  of  the  stox^  re- 
lated above.  In  a  double  brick  house  near  by  lived  the  other  wives*  of  Mr 
Young.  They  were  honest,  good-natured,  credulous  people,  and  were  thw- 
oughly  contented  with  their  lot.  Their  simple  needs  were  all  supplied;  their 
bam  was  filled  with  hay,  and  the  yard  well  stocked  with  poullxy.  AU  the 
wives  addressed  Lorenzo  as  'father,'  and  the  entire  party  seemed  to  form  one 
patriarchal  family,  living  quietly,  happily,  and  in  accordance  with  their  faith. 
At  this  date  Mr  Youne  was  77  years  of  age;  he  was  a  man  of  medium  height, 
ruddy,  and  cheerful  of  countenance,  with  kindly  blue  eyes,  thin,  white,  curly 
locks,  and  except  for  a  slight  deafness,  showed  little  trace  of  age.  He  said  that 
on  his  75th  birthday  he  counted  122  living  descendants,  but  had  since  lost 
track  of  the  number  of  bis  grandchildren.  He  expressed  a  wish  that  the  doc- 
trine of  polygamy  should  be  studied  in  the  light  of  the  old  testament,  and  the 
facts  laid  bare  by  some  honest  and  impartial  inquirer. 
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and  cattle.  A  number  of  Utahs  were  on  the  ground, 
and  a  portion  of  them  were  made  prisoners  and  retained 
as  hostages,  the  tribe  being  advised  to  move  south 
to  their  usual  place  of  abode  and  avoid  all  further  in- 
tercourse with  the  Shoshones.  Thus  the  matter  was 
settled  without  further  bloodshed.** 

No  serious  outbreaks  occurred  among  the  Indian 
tribes  during  1851-2,  though  emigrant  parties,  both 
Mormon  and  gentile,  were  sometimes  molested,*®  and 
in  October  of  the  former  year,  the  mail  for  California 
was  captured  within  a  few  days  after  leaving  Salt  Lake 
City~ 

During  1853  and  a  portion  of  the  following  year 
occurred  what  was  known  as  the  Walker  war,  in 
which  the  Mormons  suffered  serious  loss  of  life  and 
property  throughout  their  territory.  Walker,  a  fa- 
vorite chief  of  the  Utahs,  was  at  this  time  a  man  in 
the  prime  of  life,  one  versed  in  all  manly  exercises,  an 
excellent  shot,  and  a  capital  judge  of  horse-flesh.  In 
addition  to  several  of  the  native  dialects,  he  could  con- 
verse fluently  in  Spanish,  and  make  himself  understood 
in  English.  Long  before  the  advent  of  the  Mormons 
he  made  frequent  raids  into  the  Mexican  states,  where 
he  laid  the  people  under  contribution,  and  took  cap- 
tive persons  of  rank  and  condition  whom  he  held  to 
ransom.  When  setting  forth  on  one  of  these  forays 
he  was  attired  in  a  suit  of  the  finest  broadcloth,  cut 

^^Deserei  News,  Sept.  21,  1850;  SmithU  Riae,  Progress  and  Travels,  28. 
Smith  states  that  on  arriTing  at  the  spot,  the  detachment  ascertained  the 
cause  of  the  outbreak  from  some  friendly  Lidians,  and  restored  peace  by  re- 
imboising  the  Shoshones. 

"  When  near  a  branch  of  the  Loupe  fork  of  the  Platte,  Orson  Hyde  and 
his  party  were  robbed  by  a  band  of  300  Pawnees,  the  plunder  amounting  to 
about  $1,000.  Fronlier  Quardian,  Aug.  22, 1851.  In  1852  there  was  also  some 
tarouble  in  Tooele  co.  between  the  settlers  and  tiie  Indians,  and  a  company  of 
the  legion  was  sent  there,  but  the  Indians  got  the  best  of  it,  carrying  away 
the  Mormons'  cattle.    Wells'  Narr.,  MS.,  13. 

**  The  party  with  the  mail  left  S.  L.  City  on  Oct.  1st,  and  reached  Croose 

Creek  on  the  6th.     Here  they  encamped  and  lighted  a  fire  for  the  first  time.    In 

the  mominff,  when  ready  to  start,  1^  or  300  Indians  made  their  appearance, 

uid  pressed  so  closely  on  the  mail- wagon  that  the  men  were  forced  to  abandon 

it  and  retreat,  some  on  mules  and  some  on  foot,  keeping  up  a  fisht  with  the 

Indians  for  several  miles.    At  least  five  of  the  assailants  were  killed.  S,  F, 

Alia,  Nor.  2,  1851.     In  Id.,  June  2,  5,  1852,  are  reports  of  murders  commit* 

ted  by  Indians, 
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in  the  latest  fashion,  and  donned  a  cambric  shirt  and 
a  beaver  hat.  Over  this  costume  he  wore  his  gaudy 
Indian  trappings,  and  as  he  rode  at  the  head  of  his 
braves,  with  their  gayly  accoutred  steeds  and  em- 
broidered saddles  glittering  with  metal  ornaments,  he 
might  have  been  taken  for  a  Soldan  among  the  dusky 
Painims  of  the  west." 

At  first  Walker  received  the  exiled  saints  with 
open  arms,  gave  them  information  as  to  the  nature 
of  the  country,  advised  them  where  to  establish  set* 
tlements,  and  guarded  them  from  depredation.  But 
when  he  saw  that  they  had  occupied  his  choicest  lands  ; 
when  game  disappeared  from  the  cafions  and  moun- 
tain sides ;  and  when  his  people  were  shot  down  with- 
out provocation,  and  their  cattle  stolen  by  bands  of 
emigrants,  his  friendship  turned  to  hate,  and  he  longed 
to  rid  himself  of  the  white  man.  On  the  17th  of 
July,  1853,  hostilities  broke  out,  and  continued  with 
little  interruption  until  winter.  During  this  year 
twelve  Mormons  were  killed  and  a  number  wounded ; 
about  four  hundred  cattle  and  horses  were  stolen, 
and  the  expense  incurred  in  building  forts  and  remov- 
ing  settlements  amounted  to  $200,000."  That  the 
loss  was  not  still  greater  was  due  to  the  vigilance  of 

^  Bichards  and  others  state  that  even  after  the  gold  discoTeiy  Walker 
made  raids  into  Califomia,  and  that  on  one  occasion,  aboat  the  year  1849,  the 
people  tnmed  out  en  masse  to  capture  him  and  his  band  in  their  larking 
place  among  the  mountains.  The  chief  quietly  secured  their  horses  and 
trappings  at  dead  of  night  and  returned  with  them  to  Utah.  Wiah  ^otes, 
MS.,  8.  Wells,  Narr.,  MS.,  17,  says  that  Walker  did  not  inherit  the  chief- 
tainship, but  obtained  it  through  the  success  of  his  raids  into  Oalifomia. 
When  an  Indian  possessed  cattle  and  horses  enough  to  mount  and  feed  others, 
he  was  at  once  regarded  as  a  biff  man  among  Uie  Utahs,  and  thus  Walker 
obtained  his  prestige.  Ora,  now  dead,  was  the  head  chief  of  the  Ute  natiop^ 
and  Uintah  was  a  great  chief  among  the  Utahs. 

^Governor's  message,  in  Utah,  Jour.  LegisL,  1853-4, 121-2.  On  July  17th 
the  Utahs  made  a  raid  on  Springville,  but,  the  inhabitants  being  forewarned, 
no  damage  was  done.  On  tne  18th  Alexander  Keele,  who  was  on  sentry  near 
Payson,  was  shot  dead  by  Arapeen,  Walker's  brother.  The  Indians  then 
moved  up  Peteetneet  Ga&on,  firing  on  the  settlers  as  they  psased.  On  the 
Idth  Ck>l  Conover  started  from  Provo  with  150  men  to  assist  the  smaller  set- 
tlements.  On  the  same  day  the  savages  attempted  to  sniprise  the  settlement 
at  Pleasant  Creek,  and  stole  horses  and  cattle  at  Manti  and  NephL  On  the 
20th  the  guard  at  Nephi  was  fired  upon.  On  the  24th  Clark  JEU>bertB  and 
John  Berry  were  wounded  at  Pleasant  Creek,  while  on  their  way  to  Provo, 
in  charge  of  an  express.    On  the  23d  Conover  sent  forth  a  soouting  party 
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the  governor,  for  in  the  spring  an  ^meute  had  already 
been  threatened,   and  was  only  prevented   by  the 
prompt  measures  of  Brigham,  who  visited  the  Indian 
camps  in  person,  and  for  a  time  averted  the  outbreak. 
Among  the  causes  that  led  to  disturbance  with  the 
Utahs  was  the  presence  of  trading  parties  from  New 
Mexico,  who  supplied  the  Indians  with  horses,  fire- 
arms, and  ammunition,  often  taking  in  exchange  Indian 
women  and  children,  who  were  afterward  sold  into 
slavery.*'     To  remedy  this  evil,  an  act  was  passed  by 
the  Utah  legislature  in  1852,  legalizing  the  enforced 
apprenticeship  of  Indian  children,  but  only  for  the 
purpose  of  inducing  the  brethren  to  purchase  those 
who  would  otherwise  have  been  sold  to  the  Mexicans 
or  abandoned  by  their  parents."    So  frequent  were 

which  enconntered  a  band  of  20  or  30  IndiauB  near  Pleasant  Creek,  and  killed 
tix  of  them.  On  the  night  of  August  10th  a  party  under  lient  Boms,  en- 
camped on  CSover  Greek,  was  attacked,  and  one  of  them  woonded,  seyeral 
animala  being  lost.  On  the  17th  four  men,  who  were  hanlins  lumber  near 
Parley  P^rk,  were  fired  on  and  two  of  them  killed.  Deaertt  JTcwb,  July  30, 
Ang.  2^  1853;  WtU^  Harr,,  MS.,  50.  Sept.  30th,  four  men  on  their  way 
to  Manti  with  ox  teams  loaded  with  wheat  were  killed  and  mutilated  at 
Uintah  SprinflB.  Oct.  2d,  eidit  Indians  were  killed  and  others  captured  in  a 
sidnniah  at  Ifephi.  Oct  4tii,  two  Mormons  named  John  E.  Warner  and 
William  Mills  were  killed  at  the  grist-mill  near  Manti.  /</.,  Oct.  15,  1853. 
Oct.  31st,  news  of  the  Gunnison  massacre  was  received  at  Salt  Lake  City  by 
letter  from  Oapt.  Morris.  Id.,  Not.  12,  1853.  For  other  accounts  of  Indian 
distarbancea,  see  8.  F.  Herald,  Sept.  30,  Deo.  2i,  1853;  S.  F,  AUa,  Aug.  27. 
Sept.  30,  1853;  OUhauaen*s  Mormonen,  186-7. 

^  In  ^e  Dueret  Nem  of  Nov.  15, 1851,  it  is  stated  that  a  copy  of  a  license 
granted  to  one  Pedro  Leon,  dated  Santa  Fd,  Aug.  14,  1851,  and  aisned  by 
James  S.  Calhoon,  superintendent  of  Indian  affiurs,  was  shown  to  Willard 
Richards,  who  statea  that  on  the  3d  of  that  month  Leon,  with  20  Mexicaus, 
was  at  Manti,  for  the  purpose  of  tiadinff  horses  for  Indian  children,  and 
that  two  other  companies  were  about  to  follow.  WeUs,  Narr.,  MS. ,  23,  and 
Richards,  tiiH.  InddenU  of  Utah,  MS.,  25-6,  state  that  the  Utahs  were  in 
the  habit  of  stealing  children  from  tiie  Piutes  and  selling  them  to  Mexican 
traders.  The  latter  relatea  that  Arapeen  had  a  stolen  child  who  was  taken 
alck,  and  as  the  savage  could  not  sell  it»  he  took  it  by  the  heels,  swung  it 
round  his  head,  and  dashed  out  its  brains.  The  act  was  witnessed  by  several 
Mormons,  who  were  only  prevented  from  shooting  him  on  the  spot  through 
fear  of  provokizig  a  genml  uprising.  "By  virtue  of  his  authority  as  governor 
and  snperinten£nt  of  Indian  affiurs,  Brigham  Young  forbade  all  trading  of 
this  nature,  and  told  the  Mexicans  that  their  license  was  not  valid.  But,  B, 
Toiatff,  MS.,  1851,  115. 

*Ia  the  preamble  it  is  stated  that  the  purchase  of  Indian  women  and  chil- 
dren by  Mexican  traders  has  been  carried  on  from  time  immemorial;  that  it 
is  a  common  practice  with  Indians  to  gamble  away  their  women  and  children; 
that  the  captiTea  thus  obtained,  or  obtained  by  war  or  theft,  were  often  car- 
ried  from  mace  to  place,  packed  on  horses  or  mules,  lariated  out  to  subeist  on 
gam  or  roots,  bown^  witn  thongs  of  rawhide,  until  their  feet  and  hands  were 
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the  visits  of  the  slave-traders,  that  in  April  1853  a 
proclamation  was  issued  by  the  governor,  ordering  the 
arrest  of  all  strolling  parties  of  Mexicans,  and  forbid- 
ding any  Mexican  to  leave  the  territory  until  further 
advised.* 

Between  1854  and  1856  troubles  with  the  Indians 
were  less  frequent,^®  and  these  were  mainly  with  the 

swollen;  and  when  they  fell  nek,  were  frequently  slain  by  their  masters.  It 
was  therefore  enacted  that  whenever  any  white  person  within  the  territory 
should  have  in  his  possession  an  Indian  prisoner,  whether  by  purchase  or 
otherwise,  he  should  unmediately  take  his  captive  before  the  probate  judge  or 
one  of  the  selectmen,  and  if  in  their  opinion  the  applicant  was  a  fit  person  to 
retain  and  educate  him,  he  was  to  be  Ex>und  by  indenture  for  a  term  not  ex- 
ceeding 20  years,  during  which  he  must  be  decentlv  dad  at  the  owner's  ex- 
pense,  and  attend  school  for  three  months  in  each  year.  Selectmen  wen 
authorized  to  obtain  such  prisoners  and  haye  them  trained  to  useful  Yocati<)na. 
A  oopy  of  the  act  wiU  be  found  in  Utah,  Acts  LegisL  (ed.  1866),  S7-S,  and  Bur* 
ton*«  UUy  of  the  SahUSf  297-9,  note,  la  a  message  to  the  legislature,  dated 
Jan.  6,  1852,  Brigbam,  reviewing  at  length  the  mtemal  poUcy  of  the  terri- 
tory, said  that  the  system  of  slavery  was  obnoxious  to  humanity,  but  that  the 
negro  should  serve  the  seed  of  Abraham,  and  not  be  a  ruler  nor  vote  for  men 
to  rule  over  him.  '  My  own  feelings  are,  that  no  property  can  or  should  be 
recognized  as  existing  in  slaves,  either  Indian  or  African.'  Utah,  Jour.  LegisL ^ 
1851-2,  pp.  108-10.  Nevertheless,  a  few  years  later,  there  were  slaves  in 
Utah.  Horace  Greeley,  during  an  interview  with  Brigham,  in  1S59,  asked 
him,  '  What  is  the  position  of  your  church  in  regard  to  slavery?'  '  We  con- 
sider it,'  he  answered,  'of  divine  institution.'  'Are  any  slaves  now  held  in 
this  territory?'  'There  are.'  'Do  your  territorial  laws  uphold  slavery?' 
'  These  laws  are  printed — you  can  read  for  yourself.  If  slaves  are  brought 
here  by  those  who  owned  them  in  the  states,  we  do  not  favor  their  escape 
from  the  service  of  those  owners.'  Oreeley*s  Overland  Journey,  211-12.  '  The 
constitution  of  Deseret  is  silent  upon  this;  we  mean  it  should  be.  The  seed 
of  Canaan  cannot  hold  any  office,  civil  or  ecclesiasticaL  They  have  not  wis- 
dom to  act  like  white  men. .  .The  day  will  come  when  the  seed  of  Canaan 
will  be  redeemed.'  Hist.  B.  Young,  MS.,  1852,  p.  2. 

^  A  copy  of  the  proclamation  will  be  found  m  the  Deseret  News  of  April 
SO,  1853. 

^^  On  Jan.  1,  1854,  a  wagon-train  on  its  wav  from  S.  L.  City  to  Galifomia 
for  supplies  was  attacked  oy  Indians,  and  uiree  Mormons  were  wounded. 
When  the  party  arrived  at  San  Bernardino  they  had  only  90  out  of  nearly 
100  head  of  stock  remaining.  8.  F.  AUci,  Feb.  22,  lS5i.  In  Sept.  certain  Ind- 
ians were  arrested  for  killing  two  boys,  named  William  and  Warren  Weeksw 
On  Sept.  4th  Brigham  returned  from  an  official  visit  to  the  Shoehones.  The 
Indians  declared  that  they  desired  peace,  and  had  always  done  so,  except 
when  maltreated  by  passing  emigrants.  Deseret  News,  in  Id.,  Octw  19,  1854. 
During  this  trip  Brigham  met  the  chief  Walker  at  Chicken  Creek,  made  m 
truce  with  him,  and  gave  him  presents.  Walker  afterward  became  very 
friendly  to  the  Mormons.  During  the  negotiations  Walker  said,  through  an 
interpreter,  that  Brigham  was  a  ^eat  chief,  and  that  he  was  himself  as  g^reat 
— holding  up  both  thumbs  to  indicate  that  both  were  equally  great.  By  the 
terms  of  the  truce  Walker  agreed  to  give  up  all  the  stolen  horses,  or  all  that 
could  be  found.  Wells*  Narr.,  MS.,  21.  On  the  17th  of  August,  while  a  train 
of  Mormon  emigrants  was  passine  a  Sioux  encampment  near  Fort  Laramie, 
one  of  their  cattle  strayed  into  the  Indian  camp  and  was  killed.  The  Mor- 
mons complained  to  the  commandant,  who  ordered  Lieut  J.  L.  Grattan  to 
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\3\a\iB.  On  the  7th  of  August,  1855^  a  treaty  was 
negotiated  by  the  Indian  agent  with  the  Shoshones, 
whereby,  for  a  consideration  of  |3,000,  peace  and 
friendship  were  to  be  confirmed  with  the  United 
States,  and  the  passage  of  United  States  citizens 
through  their  territory  without  molestation  was  to 
be  guaranteed.^  In  January  of  this  year  the  chief 
Walker  died,'^  at  peace,  as  it  seems,  with  the  Mor- 

proceed  to  the  cMim  with  two  howitsen  and  29  men  of  the  sixth  infantry, 
and  airest  the  offender,  if  it  could  be  done  without  nnnecessory  risk.  This 
at  the  instance  of  a  Sioux  chief  named  The  Bear,  who  stated  that  the  culprit 
voold  donbtless  be  surrendered.  Arriving  at  the  outskirts  of  the  camp, 
Grattan  sent  for  The  Bear,  who  said  that  his  people  had  determined  not  to 
deliver  up  the  accused;  whereupon  the  lieutenant  resolved  to  enter  the  camp 
and  arrest  him  at  ail  hazards.  Thus  far  the  statements  of  witnesses  agree, 
but'  from  this  point  there  is  a  conflict  of  testimony.  It  can  only  be  sSitea 
with  certainty  that  a  fl^t  ensued,  in  which  the  lieutenant  and  his  entire 
command  were  killed,  xhe  whole  matter  wears  the  appearance  of  a  well- 
planned  attempt  on  the  part  of  the  Indians  to  gain  possession  of  Fort  Laramie, 
and  of  the  warehouses  of  a  trading  company  near  by,  where  the  Sioux  were 
awaiting  the  arrival  of  the  Indian  agent  to  distribute  their  annuity  goods. 
In  tbe  latter  attempt  they  were  successful.  Various  reports  of  the  massacre 
will  be  found  in  Hou9e  Ex.  i>oc.,  SSd  Cong.  2d  Sess.,  viii.  no.  63.  See  also 
JRtpt  qf  See,  of  Inter,  ^  in  Id.,  i.  pt  i.  224-^.  Toward  the  end  of  the  year  a 
party  of  Crows  captured  the  mau  from  S.  L.  City,  destroyed  the  mail-bags, 
and  secnred  plunder  to  the  amount  of  912,000.  8.  F.  Alio,  Jan.  1,  1855.  In 
Sept.  three  Monnons  wero  murdered  near  the  Elk  Mountains.  For  particu- 
lara,  see  Deaerei  Kewe,  Oct.  10,  17,  1855;  8.  F.  AUa,  Nov.  8,  1855;  8.  F.  Bul- 
letin^ Nov.  9,  1855.  Iq  Feb.  1856  there  was  some  trouble  with  Indians  in  the 
Utah  and  Cedar  valleys,  during  which  a  Mormon  named  G^rge  Carson  was 
mortally  wounded,  and  two  herdsmen  killed.  Deneret  News,  ]^b.  27,  March 
5,  1856b  In  May  of  this  vear  Carlos  Murray  and  bis  family  were  massacred 
in  Thousand  Spring  Valley.  Ind,  Af.  Rent,  1856,  227-^.  It  is  probable 
that  this  massacre  was  caused  by  the  misconduct  of  California-bound  emigrants. 
In  Hotue  Ex,  Doe.,  34th  Cone.  1st  Sess.,  i.  pt  L  519,  Garland  Hur^  then 
Indiaa  a^ent,  in  his  report  to  Brigham  datea  Sept.  30,  1855,  says:  *0n  our 
return  tnp  we  were  exoeedinely  anxious  to  meet  with  some  Indians  whom  we 
had  reason  to  believe  were  haunting  the  road  between  the  Humboldt  and 
Bear  Biver.  In  Thousand  Spring  Valley  we  saw  but  one,  and  had  to  chase 
him  on  horseback  before  we  came  up  with  him.  I  asked  him  why  he  and  hia 
people  wera  so  wild  when  I  came  so  far  just  to  see  them  and  give  them  pres- 
ents.   He  said  they  were  afraid  we  were  Calif omians  and  would  kill  them. ' 

^Id.,  267.  The  treaty  was  not  ratified,  and  only  a  copy  of  it  was  received 
at  Washington. 

^' At  Meadow  Creek,  near  Fillmore.  In  a  letter  to  Brigham,  dated  Fill- 
more C^ty,  Jan.  29th,  David  Lewis  says  that  on  the  previous  day  he  met 
Walker^  who  was  so  feeble  that  he  had  to  be  supported  on  bis  horse.  He 
asked  whether  Bri^^m  'talked  good.'  Lewis  replied  that  he  talked  very 
good,  and  gave  him  a  letter  and  a  number  of  presents  from  the  governor.  The 
chieftain  then  went  his  way,  asking  Lewis  to  visit  him  at  Meaidow  Creek  the 
next  morning.  Before  daybreak  a  number  of  Indians  came  running  into  the 
fort  fat  Fillmore)  with  news  of  Walker's  death.  Walker,  in  his  last  words, 
asked  his  people  not  to  kill  the  cattle  of  the  Mormons  or  steal  from  them. 
I>egeret  News,  Feb.  8,  1855.  For  biography  and  portrait  of  Walker,  see  Lin- 
/ortA*9  Route  /ram  lAtferpool,  104-5;  for  mention  of  his  death,  Incidt^its  m 
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monSy  and  was  succeeded  by  his  brother  Arapeen." 
Thus  the  leading  spirit  of  the  Utahs  was  taken  from 
their  midst,  and  starved  though  the  Indians  were,^^ 
they  ceased  for  a  time  from  open  hostility,  contenting 
themselves  with  occasional  raids  on  the  Mormons' 
cattle  and  horses,  and  accepting  with  thankfulness 
such  small  presents  as  the  Indian  agents  were  pleased 
to  give  them.^' 

it  is  worthy  of  note  that  the  United  States 
should  have  deemed  Utah  fit  to  be  organized  as  a 
territory,  and  should  yet  have  considered  the  sum  of 
$3,000  a  fair  compensation  to  the  Indian  tribes  for 
its  occupation.  Though  no  territory  was  of  course 
acquired  by  the  informal  treaty  with  the  Shoshones, 
Utah  was  then  the  abode  of  more  than  forty  thousand 

ITtah  HitL,  MS.,  63;  MUlennial  Star,  26d-70;  8.  F.  AUa,  Apr.  6»  1855;  Sac 
Union,  Apr.  9,  1856. 

^Walker  had  three  brothers,  named  Aiapeen,  Sanpitch,  and  Tabbj. 
Sanpitoh  succeeded  Arapeen,  and  Tabby  was  uterward  chief  of  the  Utahs. 
Weus*  Neurr.,  MS.,  22.  In  his  summary  of  the  Walker  war,  Richards  men- 
tions  a  brother  named  Ammon.  InddenU  in  HtaL  Utah,  MS.,  30. 

^*  In  his  report  to  Brigham  Toong,  in  HoiLte  Ex.  Doc,  i.  34th  Gong. 
Ist  Sess.,  pt  i.  518,  Garland  Hart  states  that  while  in  the  Humboldt  Valley 
400  Indians  came  to  his  camp  within  three  days,  and  that  many  had  travelled 
100  miles  without  food.  Again,  p.  520,  he  mentions  that  a  party  of  Utahs 
were  put  to  work  on  a  farm  at  Kephi,  but  they  had  nothing  to  eat,  and  most 
of  them  were  compelled  to  betake  themselves  to  the  mountains  and  streams, 
where  there  were  fish  and  game. 

^'In  1840  John  Wilson  was  appointed  Indian  agent  at  Salt  Lake.  In 
Jloiue  Ex,  Doc,  17,  Slst  Cong.  1st  Sees.,  pp.  182-4,  is  a  copy  of  his  in- 
structions. The  total  sum  allowed  him  for  presents  to  Indians,  rent,  fuel, 
stationery,  forage,  thepurchase  of  two  horses,  travelling  and  incidental  ex- 
penses, was  9l>500.  What  portion  of  this  amount  the  Indians  were  likely  to 
receive  in  the  wa^  of  presents  the  reader  will  judge  for  himself.  In  Id,,  no. 
17,  pp.  104-111,  IS  a  copy  of  the  agent's  report,  which  contains  much  that 
was  iQready  known  about  the  geography  of  the  country,  but  very  little  aboat 
the  Indian  tribes.  Wilson  states  that  to  gain  anything  like  a  personal  knowl- 
edge of  the  actual  situation  of  these  triMS  would  require  five  years'  travcL 
One  would  think  that  he  miffht  at  least  have  learned  somethmg  from  the 
Mormons.  In  1851  Jacob  H.  Holman  was  appointed  Indian  agent,  and 
Henry  R.  Day  and  Stephen  B.  Rose  sub-agents.  Amer,  Almanac^  1852.  Day 
was  removed  m  1852.  In  1854  G^land  Hurt  succeeded  Holman,  and  Edwara 
A.  Bedell  was  also  appointed  agent.  In  1855-6  the  agents  were  Qarlaad  Hurt 
and  G.  W.  Armstrong,  Brigham  bein^  still  superintendent  of  Indian  afOura. 
Id,,  1854-7.  The  reports  of  the  various  agents  and  of  the  superintendent 
will  be  found  in  Ind,  Aff,  JRepts,  passim.  In  his  report  to  the  secretary  of  the 
Interior,  dated  Kov.  22,  1856,  Geo.  W.  Manypenny,  commissioner  of  Indian 
affiiirs,  says:  'The  Indians  in  the  territory  of  Utah  have,  with  bat  few  exoep> 
tions,  continued  quiet  and  peaceable.'  Nevertheless,  in  Feb.  of  this  year 
there  were  a  few  war  parties  in  the  field.  See  Bri|^bam  Young's  proclama- 
tion, in  Deaertt  News.  Feb.  27,  1856. 
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citizens,  and  on  the  highway  of  travel  between  the 
verges  of  the  continent.  Between  July  1853  and 
August  1856  more  than  $11,000,000  were  expended 
for  the  occupation  or  acquisition  of  Indian  territory.'* 
Of  this  toted  less  than  the  three-hundredth  part  of 
one  per  cent  was  paid  to  the  Shoshones,  and  to  the 
Utahs  nothing.  For  the  five  years  ending  the  30th 
of  June,  1855,  the  sum  paid  to  the  Mormons  for  losses 
incurred  through  Indian  depredations,  for  the  expense 
of  suppressing  Indian  outbreaks,  and  of  negotiating 
treaties,  amounting  probably  to  not  less  than  $300,- 
000  was  $95,940.65;  and,  small  as  it  was,  when  drafts 
were  presented  at  the  treasury,  excuses  were  found  for 
not  paying  them.'^ 

The  occupation  of  territory  under  such  conditions 
was  of  course  resented  by  the  original  owners  of  the 
soil,  and  it  is  no  matter  for  surprise  that  the  small 
detachments  of  United  States  troops  lost  more  in 
number  between  the  years  1853  and  1856  than  did 
the  Mormons.^    The  saints  seldom  used  their  rifles 

^•Tnd.  Aff.  Septa,  1856,  264-7. 

"  Lin/orih's  Haute/rom  Liverpool,  108.  Qen.  Wells  states  that  the  cost  of 
tiie  Walker  war,  apart  from  losses  inonrred,  was  $70,000;  that  this  was  cut 
down  to  $40,000,  after  special  agents  had  been  sent  to  investigate,  and  was 
not  paid  nntil  ten  years  afterward.  Narr,,  MS.,  26.  On  Jan.  6,  18r>3,  the 
oommittee  on  territories  transferred  to  the  committee  on  militaiy  affairs  a 
memorial  of  the  Utah  legislature  for  an  appropriation  for  the  expense  of 
Indian  expeditions.  U,  S.  House  Jour,,  32d  Gong.  2d  Sess.,  104.  On  Jan. 
29,  1855,  the  conmiittee  on  military  affiiirs  reported  that  it  had  not  sufficient 
data  to  advise  on  refunding  to  Utah  her  expenses  in  suppressing  Indian  out- 
fafreaks.  U.  8.  House  Com.  Bepte,  33d  Cong.  2d  Sess.,  30.  On  March  2,  1857, 
the  U.  S.  senate  voted  against  a  motion  authorizing  the  secretary  of  war  to 
settle  the  acooonts  of  Utah  territory  for  moneys  advanced  in  suppressing 
Indian  hostilities  in  1853.  U,  8.  8en,  Jour.,  34th  Cong.  3d  Seas.,  298.  For 
copies  of  memorials,  of  which  two  were  forwarded  to  congress,  see  Utah, 
AeU  Legtd.  (ed.  1855),  409-10,  416-17. 

"Garland  Hnrt,  under  date  G.  S.  L.  City,  May  2, 1855,  in  Ind,  Aff,  Repta, 

1857,  305,  sajTS  he  has  become  satisfied  that  the  saints  have  accidentally  or 

purposely  created  a  distinction  in  the  minds  of  the  Indian  tribes  of  this  terri- 

torjr  between  the  Mormons  and  the  people  of  the  U.  S.  that  cannot  act  other- 

wiie  than  prejudicially  to  the  latter.    He  recommends  that  the  13th  and  14th 

sectioDS  Of  the  'act  to  regulate  trade  and  intercourse  with  the  Indian  tribes, 

sad  to  preserve  peace  on  the  frontier,'  be  rigidly  enforced.    It  is  true  that  the 

JndiaDB  made  a  distinction  between  Mormons  and  gentiles,  for  the  former  fed 

and  clothed  them,  while  the  latter  shot  them  down.    Richards,  Narr,,  MS., 

47  myn  that  when  the  saints  first  arrived  in  the  valley,  Brigham  assured  the 

ladianM  that  they  would  be  well  treated,  and  told  them  that  they  must  not 

litbsFO  toward  lus  people  as  they  did  toward  the  Americans.    In  Indian  Aff. 
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except  in  case  of  need,  and  treated  their  Indian  neigh- 
bors as  human  beings.  The  emigrants  had  no  such 
scruples. 

HeptSf  1837,  311,  the  goirenior  remarks  that  more  liberal  appropriatioDS  should 
be  made,  and  tiiat  the  troops  mast  be  kept  away,  'for  it  is  a  preTsIent  hct 
that  wherever  there  are  the  most  of  these,  we  may  expect  to  Gnd  the  gresteit 
amount  of  hostile  Indians,  and  the  least  security  to  persons  and  property.' 
Most  of  Brigham's  reports  bear  the  impress  of  common  sense,  bat  he  had  not 
in  his  hands  the  appropriation  of  government  funds  or  the  appoiotment  of 
Indian  agents.  For  further  mention  of  matters  relating  to  Indian  afiain,  aee 
NouM  Ex,  Doc.,  i.  32d  Conff.  2d  Sess.,  pt.  i.,  299-300,  487-45;  Id.,  I  33d 
Cong.  1st  Sess.,  pt  i.  441-7;  Utah,  J<mr.  LegitL,  Joint  Sess.,  1854-5,  pp.  94- 
7, 102;  Deiteretlfews,  May  1, 1852,  Apr.  2, 1853,  May  11,  June  22,  Sept  7,  Oct 
15,  26,  Nov.  16,  1854,  Oct.  15,  1856;  FronL  Guardian,  Oct  3,  1849;  TuUidge't 
QuaH.  Mag.,  July  1884,  235-41;  Macbay*$  The  Mormons,  233,  23840; 
0Uhau»en*8  Otach.  de  Morm.,  184-7;  Carvalho*»  Incidents  qf  Travel,  18S-94; 
VTorcftf  Husband  in  Utah,  39-60,  64-7;  MarshalPs  Through  Amer.,  1^2; 
Hunt's  Merchants^  Mag.,  zzx.  639;  Pacific  R.  R.  Rept,  iL  26-7;  Sac  Usum, 
June  16,  1855;  8.  F.  Bulletin,  Dec.  11,  1855;  8.  F.  Alta,  July  4, 1854,  Dec. 
9,  1856;  San  Josi  Times,  Nov.  23, 1879;  8.  K  Herald,  Jane  25, 1854. 
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THE  GOVEBNMENTIN  ABM& 

1863-1867. 

BtessAM  A8  DioTASOB— Utah  Sbbkb  Apmibbion  as  a  Stati— DmiATnvio- 

TIOH   AMOMO    THS    SaIKTS — CONVUOTZSO  JUDIOIARIBB— THB  "NMW  FSD- 

BRAL  QmoiAUB— DiBPum  wnH  Judge  DBumfOKB — Colonxl  Smrox 
~Ak  ExpxDinosr  Obdkbbd  to  Utah— OmoiAL  Bluhdwiw  Thb  Tboopb 
AasmnffJi  at  Fobt  Lbavxnwobth — Hookadat  and  MAcnAVs  ICail 
CoMTBAOT— Tbb  Bbioham  Youko  Ezpbbsb— Oilkbbatxov  of  the  Pxo- 
raxB  AmfiyxBaABY— Njnra  ov  thb  Coimro  iMYAiaoH— Its  Bbvaot  oh 
TKB  MoBM ONS— Abbxval  OV  Majob  Vah  Vuhi^Thx  Kauyoo  hmaoK 
— Mobmoh  Tachob. 

'<  I  AM  and  will  be  governor,  and  no  power  can  hin- 
der it,"  declared  Brigham  in  a  sabbath  discourse  at 
the  tabernacle  in  June  1853;  "until,"  he  added  with 
characteristic  shrewdness,  "the  Lord  almighty  says, 
'Brigham,  you  need  not  be  governor  any  longer.'"* 
After  the  departure  of  the  runaway  officials  in  Sep- 
tember 1851,  there  were  none  to  dispute  the  authority 
of  the  governor,  and  for  several  years  his  will  was 
law.  At  the  opening  of  the  joint  sessions  of  the  as- 
sembly, a  committee  was  appointed  to  escort  him  to 
the  hall  of  the  representatives,  where  he  took  his  seat 
in  front  of  the  speaker's  chair,  the  members  and  spec- 
tators rising  in  a  body  as  he  entered.  The  message 
was  then  read  by  his  private  secretary ;  it  was  ordered 
that  a  thousand  copies  of  it  be  printed  for  the  use  of 
both  houses,  and  that  it  be  published  in  the  Deseret 
News  for  the  benefit  of  the  people.  The  assembly 
then  adjourned,  and  at  the  meetings  which  followea 

^  Jofwmal  of  Diseoursea,  u  136w 
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adopted  only  such  measures  as  were  suggested  in  the 
message,  or  as  they  knew  would  find  favor  with  the 
governor.'  "  Laws  should  be  simple  and  plain,"  re- 
marked Brigham,  in  his  message  of  December  185S, 
"easy  to  be  comprehended  by  the  most  unlearned, 
void  of  ambiguity,  and  few  in  number/'*  Most  sensi- 
ble advice. 

During  the  years  1852-3  little  of  importance  oc- 
curred in  the  political  history  of  Utah.  By  act  ap- 
proved January  3,  1853,  it  was  ordered  that  general 
elections  should  be  held  annually  in  each  precinct  on 
the  first  Monday  in  August,*  and  in  section  five  of 
this  act  each  elector  was  required  to  provide  himself 
with  a  vote  containing  the  names  of  the  persons  he 
wished  to  be  elected,  and  the  oflSces  he  would  have 
them  fill,  and  present  it  folded  to  the  judge  of  the 
election,  who  must  number  and  deposit  it  in  the  ballot- 
box;  the  clerk  then  wrote  the  name  of  the  elector,  and 
opposite  to  it  the  number  of  the  vote.     This  measure, 

'  Offidals  nominated  by  the  governor  were  tHao  elected  by  the  Maembly, 
by  a  onanimonB  vote.  At  a  joint  anrnxm  held  Jan.  17,  1864,  Councillor  Tlay- 
lor  preaented  a  liat  of  nominationB,  including  an  andkor,  treesurer,  territo- 
rial comzniflsioner,  snrveyor-general,  librarian,  member  of  the  code  oommiaaioii, 
a  district  attorney,  a  probate  judge,  and  aeveral  notaries  public  A  vote  wm 
taken  on  each  nomination,  and  all  were  carried  unanimously.  UUih^  Jour. 
Legitil.,  134. 

•  Copies  of  the  message  will  be  found  in  Id.y  1853>4, 111-23;  DtBoret  Neum, 
Dec.  15,  1853.  It  contains  a  statement  of  the  revenue  and  expenses  of  the 
territory  for  the  then  current  year.  The  assessment  for  1853  was  at  the  rate 
of  one  per  oent,  and  should  have  yielded,  including  the  delinquencies  in  the 
previous  year's  collections,  $24,121.09.  The  expenses  were  only  $14,181.23, 
of  which  f  12,301.37  was  for  pubUc  improvements;  but  dtiring  the  year  war^ 
rants  had  been  issued  on  the  treasury  amounting  to  914,834.92,  and  there 
were  previous  warrants,  not  yet  redeemed,  amounting  to  f2,896.6A,  together 
with  outstanding  debts  estimated  at  $6,000,  making  in  all  923,733.68.  Of 
this  sum  910,003.66  had  been  redeemed,  and  there  was  a  balance  in  the  treas- 
urer's hands  of  9l>298.41,  leaving  a  debt  of  912,431.57,  for  which  there  were 
no  available  funds.  The  delinquencies  still  remaining  for  1852,  wbeo  the 
assessment  was  two  per  cent,  were  96,463,  and  for  183,  910,523.  If  these 
were  collected,  there  would  be  a  balance  of  94,554.49  in  the  treasury.  Hie 
saints  are  exhorted  to  pav  their  assessments  more  promptly,  and  the  officcnv 
to  be  more  energetic  in  their  collection.  Copies  ot  the  governor's  messages 
for  1851-2  will  be  found  in  Utahy  J<mr,  LegiaU  1851-2, 100-13;  Deteret  Heut^ 
Jan.  10, 1852. 

^Copies  of  the  act  are  in  Utah,  Acts  LeM,  (ed.  1855),  232-4;  Utah  Pam^ 
lets,  PoUt,,  xiv.  6-7.  The  result  of  the  Section  for  1853  is  given  in  an  extra 
of  the  Descret  News,  Aug.  25,  1853,  and  will  be  found  in  the  same  piqper  for 
each  succeeding  year. 
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wliich  virtually  abolished  vote  by  ballot^  gave  much 
gronnd  of  complaint  to  the  anti-Mormons.  "In  a 
territory  so  governed,"  writes  Benjamin  G.  Ferris, 
who  superseded  Willard  Richards  as  secretary  in  the 
winter  of  1852-3,  "it  will  not  excite  surprise  that 
cases  of  extortion,  robberv,  murder,  and  other  crimes 
should  occur  and  defy  all  legal  redress,  or  that  the 
law  should  be  made  the  instrument  of  crime."  The 
remark  is  unjust.  If  crime  was  not  punished,  it  was 
from  no  fault  of  the  legislature,  but,  as  we  shall  see 
later,  from  want  of  harmony  between  the  federal  and 
territorial  judiciaries. 

In  January  18 Si''  Utah  again  sought  admission  as 
a  state,  a  memorial  to  congress  being  adopted  by  the 
l^slative  assembly  pra3ring  that  the  inhabitants  be 
authorized  to  call  a  convention  for  the  purpose  of 

^  The  remamiiig  acts  of  the  legialatiire  for  1862-3  will  be  found  in  Utah, 

AeU  Legial.  (ed.  1855),  231-^2,  (ed.  1866),  64-6.    On  Maroh  3,  1852,  an  act 

1VB8  approTed  whereby  it  was  made  nnlawfiil '  to  nae  with  disrespect  tiie 

name  of  the  deity/  or  to  '  become  pnblicly  intoxicated  bo  as  to  endanger  the 

peace  and  qniet  of  the  commxmity.     For  the  former  offence  the  peDaRy  m'as 

a  fine  of  92  to  $10,  or  one  to  five  days'  labor  on  the  pnblio  highway,  at  the 

c&cretion  of  the  court;  for  the  Utter,  a  fine  of  91  to  flO.    On  Jan.  17, 1853, 

an  act  was  approved  incorporating  the  Deseret  Iron  Co.,  Erastns  Snow, 

Ffcanklin  D.  Bvmards,  and  Geo.  A.  Smith  being  among  the  members  of  the 

body  corporate.    Acts  were  also  passed  incorporating  the  Provo  Canal  and 

Injgatiain  Co.,  of  which  Orson  Hyde,  Geo.  A.  Smith,  and  Geo.  W.  Armstrong 

were  the  promoters,  power  being  granted  to  divert  a  portion  of  the  waters  <n 

ProTo  Biver.    Another  act  betting  this  date  gives  to  Dan.  H.  Wells  the 

Tight  to  erect  and  control  ferries  on  Green  Biver,  the  rates  of  toll  being  98 

lor  each  vahide  not  over  2,000  lbs  weight,  9^  for  any  vehicle  between  2,000 

and  3,000,  $5  for  those  between  3,000  and  4,000,  and  96  for  those  over  4,000 

lbs;  for  each  hone,  mnle,  ox,  or  cow  60  cents,  and  for  each  sheep,  goat,  or 

swine  25  cents.    Wells  was  required  to  pay  ten  per  cent  of  the  proceeds  to 

the  emigration  fuid.    On  Jan.  21,  1853,  an  act  was  passed  incorporating  the 

Provo  Manufacturing  0>.,  of  which  Orson  Hyde,  Geo.  A.  Smith,  and  others 

were  members.    By  other  acts  of  this  date  the  Great  S.  L.  City  Water 

Works  Association  was  incorporated,  Brigbam  Yonng,  Heber  C.  Kimball, 

Bets  T.  Benson,  Jedediah  M.  Grant,  Jesse  C.  little,  and  Fhineas  W.  Cook 

being  the  body  corporate;  to  Chas  Hopkins  and  others  was  granted  the  right 

to  buld  a  totf-bri&e  across  the  Jordan,  to  Jos.  Bnsby  the  privilege  of  estab- 

hahiiig  ferries  on  &ia  Fork  of  the  Green  Biver,  and  to  Jos.  Young,  David 

FoDmer,  and  two  others  that  of  establishing  ferries  at  Bear  Biver  and  build- 

iog  a  toU-faridge  across  the  Malad.    On  the  same  date  an  act  was  passed  reg- 

nlatingthe  mode  of  procedure  in  criminal  cases.    By  act  of  June  4,  1853, 

Ab^hWiardsworth  and  two  others  were  granted  the  right  to  erect  a  toll- 

Indge  a/aoM  tiio  Weber.    The  acts,  resolutions,  and  memorials  of  the  legis- 

htare  were  pnbliahed  in  the  Deserei  News,    In  the  issues  of  June  18, 1853, 

asd  Jan.  1I»  1S55,  is  a  description  of  festivities  held  by  the  members,  to 

widch  the  federal  offidals  were  invited.    They  were  afterward  held  onoe  or 

twice  each  jear. 
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framing  a  conBtitution  and  state  government.'  As 
no  notice  was  taken  of  this  request,  the  convention 
met  in  March  1856,  and  the  people  again  adopted  a 
constitution  of  their  own,  under  the  style  of  the 
state  of  Deserety  resembling,  though  with  some  addi- 
tions, the  one  framed  in  1849.^  It  was  signed  by 
every  member  of  the  convention,  and  togetter  with 
a  second  memorial,  was  presented  by  John  M.  Bern- 
hisel,  who  between  1851  and  1859  filled  the  position 
of  territorial  delegate.  Both  were  again  ignored/ 
probably  on  the  score  of  polygamy,  for  otherwise 
there  were  many  arguments  in  favor  of  the  Mormons. 
If  their  population  was  not  yet  large  enough  to  en- 
title them  to  admission,  it  was  larger  than  that  of 
several  of  the  younger  states  when  first  admitted.* 
They  were  a  prosperous  and  fairly  intelligent  com- 
munity ;  their  wars  with  the  Indian  tribes  had  been 
conducted  successfully,  and  at  their  own  expense;  at 
their  own  expense  also  they  had  constructed  public 
buildings,  roads,  and  bridges;  they  had  conquered  the 
desert,  and  amid  its  wastes  had  founded  cities;  there 
could  be  no  doubt  of  their  ability  to  maintain  a  state 
government ;  and  thus  fco*,  at  least,  there  was  no  valid 
reason  to  question  their  loyalty.  That  under  these 
circumstances  their  memorial  should  be  ta-eated  with 
contempt  gave  sore  oflTence  to  the  saints.^** 

•A  copy  of  it  may  be  found  in  Utah,  Acts  LegitL  (ed.  1865),  414-15. 

f  The  full  text  is  given  in  Sen,  Miac  Doc,  35th  Cong.  Ist  SeH.,  iiL  no. 
940;  Utah  Acts,  1855-6;  Deaeret  NewB,  Apr.  2,  1856. 

■They  were  tabled  in  the  aenftte  on  the  20th  of  April,  1858. 

*In  1854  W.  Bichards  estimAted  the  popaUtion  of  Utah  at  40,000  U> 
50,000.  In  Feb.  1856  Leonard  W.  Hardyi  oensns  agent,  gave  76,886  u 
the  number,  of  whom  37,277  were  males  and  39,058  females.  The  peace 
oommissionerB  sent  to  the  territory  in  1858,  after  the  Utah  war,  nmted 
its  population  at  the  figures  given  by  Bichards.  The  oensos  of  1800  vit 
taken  under  some  disadvantaj^es.  Gen.  Burr  was  appointed  to  that  duty  by 
Marshal  Dotson,  a  strong  anti-Mormon,  bat  as  the  saints  mnimnred  at  thii 
selection,  a  clerk  in  his  store  was  chosen  in  his  stead.  The  retons  gs^s 
40,295  souls,  including  29  apprentices,  or  so-called  slaves,  and  are  probably 
much  within  the  actual  figures.  At  this  date  the  Monnons  claimed  a  tk^- 
lation  of  90,000  to  100,000,  which  is  doubtless  an  exaggeration.  In  order  to 
show  the  number  that  would  entitle  them  to  admission  as  a  state,  they  were 
accused  of  counting  cattle  and  unborn  children  as  souls.  BurtoH*$  CUtff  fif  th€ 
Saints,  356-8.  It  is  probable  that  the  aotoal  population  in  1860  was  aboot 
65,000. 

lOFor  comments  on  the  admission  of  Utah  aa  a  state  at  this  period,  ms 
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Another  cause  of  complaint  with  the  Mormons  was 
the  impossibility  of  acquiring  a  secure. title  to  land. 
In  December  1853  the  president  of  the  United  States 
had  recommended  in  his  message  that  the  land  system 
be  extended  over  Utah,"  with  such  modifications  as  the 
peculiarities  of  that  territory  might  require.  About 
a  year  later,  an  act  was  passed  authorizing  the  ap- 
pointment of  a  surveyor-general  for  Utah,"  and  soon 
afterward  large  tracts  were  surveyed.  But  the  In- 
dian title  had  not  yet  been  extinguished;  the  sections 
were  not  open  to  preemption,  and  the  saints  therefore 
found  themselves  merely  in  the  condition  of  squatters 
in  their  land  of  Zion.  They  were  ready  to  purchase, 
but  the  organic  act  forbade  the  primary  disposal  of 
the  soil,  and,  as  it  seems,  the  government,  knowing 
their  ability  and  their  eagerness  to  purchase,  still  hes- 
itated to  make  thetn  its  permanent  owners.  Never- 
theless, a  few  years  before,  this  portion  of  the  public 
domain  had  virtually  been  ceded  to  them  as  worth- 
less. 

Still  another  reason  for  dissatisfaction  was  the  fail- 
are  of  congress  to  make  such  appropriations  as  were 
granted  for  other  territories.  With  the  exception  of 
about  $96^000  granted,  it  will  be  remembered,  as  part 
compensation  for  an  expense  of  $300,000  in  quelling 
Indian  outbreaks,  $20,000  for  a  state-house,  and  |5,000 
for  a  libraiy,  no  money  was  voted  specially  for  the 
benefit  of  Utah  between  1850  and  1857;  for  the  sums 
expended  on  the  survey  and  construction  of  roads 
connecting  that  territory  with  other  parts  of  the 
Union  cannot,  of  course,  be  so  regarded.     In  1855  the 

i>ami  Newt,  Apr.  2,  BCay  21,  1866;  PtOnamU  Mag.,  v.  225-36;  8.  F.  BuXU- 
<ra>  Aiig.  23,  1866. 

''And  alao  over  New  MexiGO.  Hqum  Ex.  Doc,,  33d  Cong.  Ist  Sesi.,  i.  pt 
1,  p.  12. 

^U.  8,  PMbUc  Lam,  83d  Cong.  2d  SeM.»  611;  Hotue  Ex.  Doc.,  46th  Cong. 
3d  Sen.,  zzyL  p.  971.  The  appointment  was  given  to  David  H.  Burr,  who, 
*ccofrding  to  a  writer  in  the  Intemat.  Rev.,  Feb.  1882,  p.  192,  met  with  such 
oppotition  that  he  was  compeUed  to  flee  for  his  life.  I  find  no  confirmation 
01  fioi  statement,  nor  does  Mr  Burr  mention  any  disagreement  with  the  Mor- 
mon  anihoriliea  in  hia  report,  in //ouMJ^a:.  Doc,  34th  Gong.  3d  Sees.,  L  ptL 
pp.  642-9. 
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seat  of  the  legislative  assembly  and  of  the  supreme 
court  was  removed  to  Fillmore,  and  in  1856  again 
transferred  to  Salt  Lake  City.^  In  the  latter  year 
a  further  appropriation  was  asked  for  the  completion 
of  the  state-house,  but  the  request  was  refused,  and 
even  the  expenses  of  the  assembly  and  other  neces- 
sary items  were  not  promptly  paid.'^ 

Meanwhile  most  of  the  gentile  officials  appointed  by 
the  authorities  were,  according  to  Mormon  accounts, 
political  adventurers  of  the  lowest  grade— men  who, 
being  glad  to  accept  the  crumbs  of  government  patron- 
age, were  sent  to  this  the  cesspool  of  the  United 
States.  The  officials,  of  course,  answered  with  counter- 
charges, among  them  that  the  Mormons  combined  to 
obstruct  the  administration  of  justice.  To  attempt 
to  carry  out  the  laws  was,  they  declared,  a  hopeless 
task,  in  a  community  controlled  by  an  ecclesisistical 
star*chamber,  working  out  in  darkness  a  sectarian 
law,  and  with  a  grand  lama  presiding  over  their  suf- 
frages. Complications  hence  arise,  and  the  conflict 
known  as  the  Mormon  war. 

Among  the  principal  causes  of  the  rupture  were  the 
frequent  disputes  between  the  conflicting  judiciaries. 
By  act  of  1852  it  had  been  ordered  that  the  district 
courts  should  exercise  original  jurisdiction,  both  in 
civil  and  criminal  cases,  when  not  otherwise  provided 
for  by  law,  and  should  have  a  general  supervision 
over  all  inferior  courts,  to  prevent  and  correct  abuses 
where  no  other  remedy  existed.     By  consent  of  court, 

»  Taylor^s  Narr,,  MS.;  Welh'  Narr,,  MS.;  Hist.  B,  Tamig,  MS.;  Utah 
Notes,  MS.;  OWiaxuen^  Mormonen,  163;  Utah,  Acta  Legist,  (ed.  1866),  106. 
In  Richards^  Narr.,  MS.,  69,  it  U  stated  that  the  extra  expense  caased  to 
most  of  the  members  was  the  cause  of  the  second  removal.  Fillmore  is  abont 
105  miles  south  of  S.  L.  City.  In  the  Deseret  News  of  Jan.  11,  1855,  is  a  de- 
scription of  the  state-house  at  Fillmore,  so  far  aa  it  was  then  completed. 

^*  Demands  were  made  on  conerees  for  the  expenses  of  the  assembly  in 
1856,  and  for  making  a  survey  of  the  boundaries  of  Oregon  in  the  same  year. 
Utah  Acts,  1855-6,  p.  47;  1858-9,  p.  38.  Neither  was  granted.  In  1852  a 
bill  passed  the  house  of  representatiTes  in  congress,  giving  to  the  legislatures 
of  territories  the  control  of  appropriations  for  their  exjpenses.  To  this  was 
added  an  amendment  'that  the  provisions  of  this  act  shall  not  apply  to  Utah.' 
U  S,  House  Jour,,  32d  Cong.  1st  Sess.,  780.  The  bUl  was  thrown  out  by  the 
senate. 
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any  person  could  be  selected  to  act  as  jud^e  for  the 
iriai  of  a  particular  cause  or  question^  and  while  in 
this  capacity  possessed  all  the  powers  of  a  district 
judge.  The  district  court  judges  were,  of  course, 
federal  magistrates.  By  the  same  act  it  was  provided 
that  there  should  be  judges  of  probate  for  each  county 
within  the  territory;  that  they  should  be  elected  for 
a  term  of  four  years  by  joint  vote  of  the  legislative 
assembly;  should  hold  K)ur  regular  sessions  each  year; 
and  that  their  courts  should  be  considered  in  law  as 
always  open.  Besides  the  powers  pertaining  to  such 
courts,  they  had  the  administration  of  estates,  the 
guardianslup  of  minors,  idiots,  and  insane  persons,  and 
''power  to  exercise  original  jurisdiction,  both  civil  and 
criminal,  and  as  well  in  chancery  as  at  common  law, 
when  not  prohibited  by  legislative  enactment.""  The 
probate  court  judges  were,  of  course.  Mormons;  but 
appeal  lay  from  their  decisions  to  the  district  courts. 
Subject  to  the  revision  of  the  probate  courts  were  the 
municipal  courts,  the  justices  of  the  peace,  and  the 
three  'selectmen'  appointed  for  each  county,  whose 
duties  were  to  oversee  and  provide  for  the  mainte- 
nance of  the  poor,  to  take  charge  of  the  persons  and 
estates  of  the  ias^ne,  and  to  bind  appren&e,  orphan, 
and  vagrant  children." 

Thus  the  probate  courts,  whose  proper  jurisdiction 
concerned  only  the  estates  of  the  dead,  were  made 
judges  of  the  living,  with  powers  almost  equal  to 
those  of  the  supreme  and  district  courts.  These 
powers  were  conferred  on  them,  as  the  gentiles  alleged, 
m  order  to  nullify,  so  far  as  possible,  the  authority  of 

»  Utah,  AcU  LegUl.  (ed.  1855),  120-1, 123-4.  Section  8  of  this  act,  relat- 
ing  to  pleadings,  ia  worthy  of  note,  ws  it  shows  the  tendency  of  the  Mormons 
to  sfinmify  their  system  of  legal  procedure.  'Any  pleading  which  possesses 
tbe  following  requisites  shall  oe  deemed  sufficient:  First,  when  to  the  com- 
iDon  understanding  it  conveys  a  reasonable  certalnlnr  of  meaning.  Second, 
when  by  a  fair  and  natural  construction  it  shows  a  substantial  cause  of  action 

or  defence.     If  defective  in  the  former,  the  court  shall  direct  a  more  roecifio 

itatemeot.     If  in  the  latter,  it  is  ground  for  demurrer;  demurrers  for  formal 

defects  are  aboliafaed.' 

^  An  act  creating  the  office  of  selectmen,  and  defining  their  duties,  approved 

Feb  5,  1852,  wiU  be  found  in  Utah,  Ada  Legisl  (ed.  1855),  13^7. 
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the  higher  courts;  and  as  the  Mormons  alleged^  be- 
cause justice  could  not  be  had  at  the  hands  of  the 
federal  officials,  who  were  little  with  them  and  at  such 
uncertain  times  that^  save  for  the  probate  courts, 
they  would  have  been  practically  without  civil  aod 
criminal  jurisdiction.  Tx)  the  malevolent  representa- 
tions of  the  latter  the  saints  mainly  ascribed  the  Mor- 
mon war,  and^  as  will  presently  appear,  the  violation 
of  some  of  their  most  cherished  rights  and  privil^es. 

After  Secretaiy  Harris  and  judges  Brocchus  and 
Brandebury  had  set  out  for  Washin&fton,  takinfif  with 
them  the  territorial  seal  and  the  territoriaHm^,  Ze- 
rubbabel  Snow  held  court,*'  with  little  heed  to  gentile 
law,  until  succeeded  in  1854  by  George  P.  Stiles,  W. 
W.  Drummond  being  appointed  associate  judge,  as 
will  be  remembered,  and  John  F.  Kinney  chief  justice, 
about  the  same  time. 

Stiles^  a  renegade  Mormon,  who  had  been  counsel 
for  Joseph  Smith  and  the  municipality  of  Nauvoo  at 
the  time  when  the  Nauvoo  Expositor  was  ordered  to 
be  suppressed  as  a  nuisance,  was  assigned  to  the  Car- 
son district,  but  soon  afterward  returned  to  Salt  Lake 
City,  where  he  held  several  sessions  of  the  court 
And  now  trouble  commenced.  The  legislature  had 
appointed  a  territorial  marshal,  who  was  to  take  the 
place  of  the  United  States  marshal,  impanel  jurors, 
and  enforce  writs  when  the  courts  were  sitting  as 
territorial  courts;  while  the  United  States  marshal 
claimed  the  right  to  officiate  in  all  the  United  States 
courts,  whether  they  were  sitting  as  territorial  or  fed- 
eral  courts.  To  the  latter,  the  judge  issued  certain 
writs,  which  it  was  found  impossible  to  serve,  and 
when  the  question  of  jurisdiction  was  brought  be- 
fore the  court,  several  Mormon  lawyers  entered  and 

the  jndiciaxy  and  far 
will  be  f onnd  in  7W- 
_!,  Snow  tried  and  con- 
victed several  Mexicans  for  buying  Indian  slavee.  THe  sLaves  were  forfeited 
and  delivered  into  the  keeping  of  the  Mormons.  Waites*  Mormon  Propkei^  23. 
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insolted  the  iudge,  threatening  him  with  violence  un- 
less lie  decided  in  their  favor.'^  Stiles  appealed  to 
the  governor^  but  was  told  that  if  he  coula  not  sus- 
tain and  enforce  the  laws^  the  sooner  he  adjourned  his 
court  the  better.  A  short  time  afterward  the  records 
of  the  United  States  district  courts  were  taken  from 
the  judge's  office  during  his  absence,  and  a  few  mo- 
ments before  his  return  a  bonfire  was  made  of  the 
books  and  papers  in  his  office.  He,  of  course,  sup- 
posed that  the  records  were  also  consumed,  and  so 
made  affidavit  on  his  return  to  Washington  in  the 
spring  of  1857.  Meanwhile  the  business  of  the  courts 
was  suspended.  The  records  had,  in  fact,  been  re- 
moved, and  were  in  safe-keeping;  iDut  this  silly  freak 
was  noised  abroad  throughout  ^e  land  with  many 
exaggerations,  and  excited  much  adverse  comment. 

^e  chief  justice  was  a  more  popular  magistrate 
than  either  of  his  colleagues,  in  Iowa,  where  he 
resided  before  receiving  his  appointment,  he  was  bet- 
ter known  as  a  tradesman  than  as  a  jurist,  and  on 
account  of  his  traffic  with  the  saints  at  Kanesville 
was  called  a  jack  Mormon.  On  his  arrival  at  Salt 
Liake  Citv  he  added  to  his  judicial  functions  the  occu- 

gtions  of  store-keeper  and  boarding-house  proprietor, 
e  never  lost  the  good- will  of  his  patrons,  and  never 
refused  to  drink  with  them,  itotund,  of  vinous 
aspect^  and  of  medium  height,  dull-witted,  brusque  in 
manner^  and  pompous  in  mien,  he  was  a  man  whom 
Brigham  knew  well  how  to  use;  before  taking  leave 
of  the  Mormons  he  became  an  open  apologist  for 
polygamy.     He  remained  in  the  territory  until  1856, 

*T1m  names  of  the.  lawyers  were  James  Fergoson,  Hosea  Stoat,  and  J.  G. 
littie.  Id.,  87.  In  Bee.  1858  a  Mormon  grand  jnry  found  that '  James  Fer- 
goaon  of  Salt  Lake  City  did  use  language  and  threats  calculated  to  intimidate 
Judge  Qeorge  P.  Stiles.'  S.  £.  Sinclair,  who  succeeded  Stiles  after  the  arri- 
y^l  of  the  troope  under  Johnston,  did  his  utmost  to  briug  to  justice  those  who 
had  intimidafetra  his  predecessor.  SterUiouse's  Rocky  Mountain  Saints,  283,  note. 
Beadle  states  that  Thomas  WiHiams,  also  a  Mormon  lawyer,  protested  against 
tile  insult  offered  to  the  judge,  that  his  life  was  tbrcAtcned  in  consequence, 
and  that  he  was  murdered  while  attempting  to  escape  to  California.  Zife  in 
Utah,  175. 
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and  four  years  afterward  was  reappointed.  We  ahall 
hear  of  him  later. 

The  official  who  did  more  than  any  other,  and  per- 
haps more  than  all  others,  to  bringabout  the  Mormon 
war  was  Associate  Judge  W.  W,  Drummond.  Leav- 
ing his  wife  and  family  in  Illinois  without  the  means 
of  support,  he  brought  with  him  a  harlot  whom  he 
had  picked  up  in  the  streets  of  Washington,  and 
introducing  her  as  Mrs  Drummond,  seated  her  by  his 
side  on  the  judicial  bench.  Gambler  and  bully,  he 
openly  avowed  that  he  had  come  to  Utah  to  make 
money,  and  in  the  presence  of  the  chief  justice  de- 
clarea:  ''Money  ismyGrod""  When  first  he  appeared 
in  court  he  insulted  the  community  by  mocking  at 
their  laws  and  institutions,  and  especially  at  the  in- 
stitution of  polygamy.  He  also  declared  that  he 
would  set  aside  the  finding  of  the  probate  courts  in 
all  cases  other  than  those  which  lay  strictly  within 
their  jurisdiction.  Here  was  a  direct  issue,  and  one 
that  was  immediately  taken  up,  for  as  yet  none  of 
the  federal  judges  had  declared  the  powers  granted 
to  these  courts  dv  the  act  of  1852  to  be  of  no  effect.** 
Nor  had  any  such  view  of  the  matter  been  expressed 
by  the  authorities  at  Washington. 

When  asking  for  admission  £U3  a  state  or  territory, 
the  Mormons  did  not  suppose  that  the  majesty  of  the 

>*  Adding,  'And  yoa  may  put  thia  down  in  your  journal  if  yoa  like.' 
Bemy/'t  Journey  to  O,  8,  L,  UUy,  i.  469.  Bemy  states  that  he  was  present 
when  the  remark  was  made. 

**  Judge  Shaver  tacicly  admitted  the  joriadiotion  of  the  probate  oonrta, 
but  Chief  Justice  Kinney  was  the  first  to  render  dedsions  from  the  bench 
confirming  their  jurisdiction.  His  interpretation  of  the  oresnic  act  is  note- 
worthy: *  The  court  holds  that  by  virtue  of  that  clause  of  the  organic  act 
which  provides  that  "the  jurisdiction  of  the  several  courts  provided  for," 
including  the  probate  courts,  "  shall  be  as  limited  by  law,"  that  the  legishi- 
ture  had  the  n^ht  to  provide  by  law  for  the  exercise  by  the  probate  coixrti 
of  jurisdiction  m  civil  and  criminal  cases.'  Burton's  GUy  qf  the  SainU,  379. 
The  clause  in  section  9  of  this  act  to  which  Kinney  refers  provides  that 
'  the  jurisdiction  of  the  several  courts  herein  provided  for,  both  appellate 
and  original,  aud  that  of  the  probate  courts,  and  of  justices  of  the  peace, 
shfdl  be  as  liuiited  by  law. '  If  the  phrase  *  limited  by  law  *  be  so  interpreted 
as  to  extend  the  right  of  proving  willa  to  jnriadiotion  in  all  other  matters, 
one  fails  to  see  the  need  of  federal  judges.  As  well  iadiot  a  man  for  murder 
before  a  justice  of  the  peace. 
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law  would  be   represented  by  a  gamester*  with  a 
strampet  by  his  side.     Drummond  soon  became  even 
more  unpopular  than  had  been  Judge  Brocchus,  and 
after  axluiinistering  justice  for  a  brief  term  at  Fillmore 
and   Carson,  went  home  by  way  of  California.     On 
handing  in  his  resignation,  he  addressed  a  letter  to  the 
attorney-general,  in  which  are  many  groundless  accu- 
sations  and  some  truths.     He  complains  'Hhat  the 
federal   officers  are  daily  compelled  to  hear  the  form 
of  tlie  American  government  traduced,  the  chief  ex- 
ecutives of  the  nation,  both  living  and  dead,  slandered 
and  abused  from  the  masses,  as  well  as  from  the  lead- 
ing members  of  the  church,  in  the  most  vulgar,  loath- 
some^ and  wicked  manner  that  the  evil  passions  of 
men  can  possibly  conceive."     He  is  pained  to  say  that 
lie  has  accomplished  little  good  while  there,  and  that 
the  judiciary  is  only  a  puppet.     He  states  that  the 
records  and  papers  of  the  supreme  court  had  been 
destroyed  by  order  of  the  church,  that  Brigham  had 
pardoned  Mormon  criminals,  and  imprisoned  at  will 
innocent  men  who  were  not  Mormons.**     He  attrib- 
utes to  the  saints  the  Gunnison  massacre,  the  death 
of  Judge  Shaver  and  of  Secretary  Almon  W.  Babbitt,** 
who  was  in  fact  murdered  by  Indians  during  the  year 
1856,  and  says  that  officials  are  ^^  insulted,  harassed, 
and  murdered  for  doing  their  duty,  and  not  recogniz- 

^  Bemy  states  that  after  a  gambling  quarrel  Drammond  ordered  his  mmo 
Oato  to  assanlt  and  ill  use  a  Jew  nameoLevi  Abrahams,  who  had  tamed  Mor- 
moQ.  Jcumty  to  G,  8.  L.  CUv,  i.  469-70.  Mrs  Waite's  yersion  of  the  matter 
is,  that  when  the  court  was  aoont  to  be  opened  at  Fillmore,  a  Jew  was  hired 
to  quarrel  with  the  judge  and  strike  him.  Instead  of  striking  him,  the  Jew 
sent  an  insulting  message  by  a  negro  belonging  to  DrummondT  For  answer, 
tbe  judge  ordered  the  negro  to  take  a  rawhide  and  lay  it  on  lustily  to  the  back 
of  the  Jew.  The  negro  and  judge  were  arrested.  The  Mormon  Prophet,  39. 
See  almo  ffiekman's  Destroying  Angd,  111-12. 

''He  mentions  the  cases  of  Moroni  Oreen,  convicted  before  Judge  Kinney 
of  aauult  with  intent  to  murder,  and  of  a  man  named  Baker,  who  murdered 
a  dumb  boy.  Both  were  sentenced  to  the  penitentiary,  but  ]^doned  on  ar- 
riving there.  Brtimmond  states  that  on  the  sabbath  after  his  pardon  Brig- 
ham  accompanied  one  of  them  to  church.  House  Ex,  Doc.,  35th  Cong.  Ist 
Seas.,  X  no.  71,  p.  212.  He  also  alleges  that  five  or  six  men  from  Missouri 
And  loway  who  had  not  violated  any  criminal  law  in  America,  were  in  the 
penitentiary. 

*  Who,  he  sajB,  was  murdered  by  Mormons  by  order  of  Brigham  Toung, 
JBeber  CL  Kimball,  and  J.  M.  Grant.  Id,,  p.  213. 
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iofif  Brurham  Younir  as  the  only  law-ffiver  and  law- 
maker  ^  earth.';   ^  /        ^ 

These  allegations  were  denied  by  the  Mormon 
authorities  in  an  official  letter  fi*om  the  deputy  derk 
of  the  supreme  court  of  Utah  to  the  attorney-gener- 
al,^ except  those  relating  to  the  treatment  of  the  fed- 
eral officials,  the  Gunnison  massacre^  the  death  of 
Shaver,  and  the  murder  of  Babbitt,  which  needed  no 
denial.  If  it  was  true  that  the  magistrates  appointed 
by  the  United  States  were  held  in  contempt,  there  was 
sufficient  provocation.  Two  of  them,  as  we  have  seen, 
deserted  their  post,  a  third  was  probably  an  opium- 
eater,  a  fourth  a  drunkard,  a  fifth  a  gambler  and  a 
lecher. 

After  the  departure  of  Drummond,  the  only  entile 
official  remainii^m  the  tenitory  w^  Garlan/Hort. 
the  Indian  agent,  and  none  were  found  willing  to  ac- 
cept office  in  a  territory  where  it  was  believed  they 
could  only  perform  their  duty  at  peril  of  their  lives. 
The  saints  had  now  few  apologists  at  Washington. 
Even  Senator  Douglas,  who  in  former  years  was  their 
stoutest  champion,  had  deserted  them,  and  in  a  speech 
delivered  at  Springfield,  Illinois^  early  in  1856,  had 
denounced  Mormonismas  ''the  loathsome  ulcer  of  the 
body  politic."  At  least  two  years  before  this  date  it 
was  apparent  that  matters  in  Utah  were  tending  to- 
ward a  crisis,  though  no  measures  had  yet  been  taken 
except  a  feeble  effi)rt  to  supersede  Brigham  as  governor 
of  the  territory.  On  the  31st  of  August,  1854,  Lieu- 
tenant-colonel E.  J.  Steptoe  arrived  in  Salt  Lake  City, 
en  route  for  California  with  a  body  of  troops.  As 
Brigham's  term  of  office  was  now  about  to  expire,  the 
governorship  of  Utah  was  tendered  to  the  colonel  by 
President  Pierce.     Knowing,  however,  that  the  for- 

*^Id.f  214-15.  CnrtiB  £.  Bolton,  deputy  derk  (in  the  absence  of  the  chief 
clerk),  solemnly  declares  that  the  recoras,  papers,  etc.,  are  in  safe-keepiDg. 
He  states  that  Green,  a  lad  18  years  of  buo,  drew  a  pistol  in  self-defence,  bat 
did  not  point  it,  and  was  pardoned  at  the  petition  of  the  U.  S.  <^ciali  and 
influential  citizens  of  S.  L.  City,  and  that  the  statement  as  to  the  incarcera- 
tion of  five  or  six  men  from  Missouri  and  Iowa  without  due  cause  is  nttarlf 
false. 
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mer  was  tbe  people's  choice^  he  refused  to  accept  the 
position,  and  a  memorial  signed  by  himself,  by  the 
federal  officials,  the  army  officers,  and  all  the  promi- 
nent citizens,  was  addressed  to  the  president,  asking 
for  the  reappointment  of  Brigham  as  governor  and 
superintendent  of  Indian  affairs.^    The  request  was 
granted,  and  the  colonel  and  his  command  remained 
in  the  valley  until  the  following  spring,  being  on  good 
terms  with  the  Mormons,  except  for  a  fracas  that  oc- 
curred between  the  soldiers  and  the  saints  on  new- 
year's  day.** 

Orders  had  been  given  to  Colonel  Steptoe  to  arrest 
and  bring  to  trial  the  perpetrators  of  the  Gunnison 
massacre,  and  after  much  expense  and  the  exercise  of 
great  tact  and  judgment,  most  of  them  were  secured 
and  indicted  for  murder.     Eight  of  the  offenders,  in- 
cluding a  chief  named  Kanosh,  were  i>ut  on  trial  at 
Nephi  City;  and  though  the  judge  distinctly  charged 
the  jury  that  they  must  find  the  prisoners  guilty  or 
not  guilty  of  murder,  a  verdict  of  manslaughter  was 
returned  against  three  of  the  accused,  the  rest  being 
acquitted^     The  sentence  was  three  years  imprison- 
ment in  the  Utah  penitentiary,  this  being  the  severest 

»0n  Jan.  4, 1865,  Bemhisel  wrote  irom  Washington  to  F.  D.  Richards:  '  I 
regret  to  Inform  von  that  Prest  Pierce  finally  declined  to  reappoint  Gov. 
Yoong.  lieat-col  Steptoe  is  the  appointee.'  Hichards*  Incidents  in  Vtah 
Hitt. ,  BfS.  The  memorial  states  that  Brigham  Tonng  possesses  the  confidence 
off  the  people  of  the  territorj^  without  distinction  of  party  or  sect,  that  he  Is  a 
firm  sapporter  of  the  constitution  of  the  U.  S.,  and  that  his  reappointment 
would  serve  the  Interests  of  the  territory  better  than  that  of  any  other  man, 
while  his  remoral  wonld  cause  the  deepest  feeling  of  regret.  A  copy  of  it 
win  be  found  in  TulUdg^s  L^e  of  Taung,  239-40,  and  in  SheUon  and  MdVt 
Dtfenoe  qfMormonism,  22.  Beadle  statoi  that  Col  Steptoe  was  entrapped  by 
two  of  Brigham's  'decoy  women,'  and  to  avoid  exposure  resigned  ms  com- 
misBifflu  as  governor.  Hfein  Utah,  171;  see  also  Waiters  Tht  Mormon  Prophet, 
27-8.  There  are  no  gounds  for  such  a  statement.  By  Orson  Hvde,  in  De&ertt 
New9,  March  21,  16&,  and  by  others  of  the  Mormons,  the  colonel  is  spoken 
of  in  the  highest  terms.  Memorials  for  Brisham's  reappointment  were  also 
adopted  by  the  legislature,  for  which  see  UUm,  ActeLegid.  (ed.  1855),  419-21. 

*  A  quarrel  broke  out  between  the  troops  and  the  Mormons  in  some  of  the 
sakKms;  fire-arms  were  used,  and  several  men  wounded,  two  of  the  soldiers 
severely.  The  entire  legion  turned  out  and  threatened  to  annihilate  Steptoe's 
^ft'npanlfts,  compelling  them  to  intrench  and  remain  under  arms  for  three 
days.  The  matter  was  settled  by  mediation.  Olshauaen^s  Monnonen,  189.  See 
m  8,  F.  Herald,  ICarch  14,  1855,  and  Hickman*8  Destroying  Angel,  107. 
wbersit  is  stated  that  the  brawl  occurred  on  Christmas  day.  No  mention 
of  Hub  matter  is  made  in  the  official  reports  of  the  officers. 
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punishtnent  prescribed  by  statute;  but  after  a  brief 
imprisonment,  tbe  culpritis  made  their  escape,  or,  as 
some  declare,  were  allowed  to  escape.*' 

On  the  sabbath  after  the  colonel  s  departure.  Brig- 
ham  repeated  in  the  tabernacle  the  remark  which  he 
had  made  two  years  before,  commencing,  ''I  am  and 
wiU  be  governor;"  adding  on  this  occasion:  "I  do  not 
know  what  I  shall  say  next  winter  if  such  men  make 
their  appearance  here  as  some  last  winter.  I  know 
what  I  think  I  shall  say :  if  they  play  the  same  game 
again,  so  help  me  God,  we  will  slay  them."" 

Such  phrase,  deliberately  uttered  at  the  place  and 
on  the  day  of  public  worship,  at  a  time  when  Utah 
sought  admission  as  a  state,  was  certainly,  from  an 
outside  standpoint,  injudicious,  and  boded  ill  for  the 
saints.  At  this  period  the  slavery  question  was  the 
all-absorbing  topic  throughout  the  country.  The  se- 
dition in  Utah,  grave  though  it  was,  passed  for  a  time 
almost  unheeded,  except  by  a  section  of  the  republican 
party,  which,  while  criticising  the  theories  of  Senator 
Douglas,  added  to  the  venom  of  its  sting  by  coupling 
slavery  and  polygamy  as  the  twin  relics  of  barbarism. 
After  the  presidenticJ  election  of  1856,  however,  mat- 
ters assumed  a  different  phase.  There  was  now  a 
temporary  lull  in  the  storm  which  a  few  years  later 
swept  with  all  the  fury  of  a  tornado  over  the  fairest 
portions  of  the  Union,  and  the  nation  had  leisure  to 
turn  its  attention  to  the  Mormon  question.* 

'^  Jadge  Drammond,  in  his  letter  to  Mxb  Qimiuion,  in  0unni9on*$  Tke  Mor^ 
monst  ix.-x,,  says  that  those  who  were  convicted  were  old,  crippled,  and  par- 
tially blind,  while  the  able-bodied  warrion  were  acquitted,  and  that  Jndn 
Kinney,  before  whom  the  trial  took  place,  was  so  much  mortified  at  tha  find- 
ing of  the  jnry  that  he  at  once  adjourned  the  court.  He  also  states  that  Col 
Steptoe,  Gen.  Holman,  the  government  attorney,  Garland  Hurt^  Indian  agent, 
ana  others  were  of  opinion  that  those  who  were  found  not  guilty  were  acquit- 
ted by  order  of  the  cnurch.  The  statement  as  to  the  escape  of  the  three  who 
were  convicted  rests  mainly  on  the  authority  of  Capt.  Bufus  Tngs^ll^^  thaqiiaP' 
termaster  of  Col  Steptoe*s  regiment.  In  his  report  to  the  quartermaster-gen- 
eral, in  House  Ex,  Doc.,  34tTi  Cong.  1st  Sesa.,  L  pt  ii.  p.  167,  he  aaya  that 
they  were  at  Urge  when  he  left  the  valley. 

*"  Again,  in  a  disoourse  delivered  at  the  tabernacle  June  17. 1855,  he  says: 
'Though  I  may  not  be  governor,  here  my  power  will  not  be  diminiahed.  No 
man  l^ey  can  send  here  will  have  much  influence  with  thia  oommuju^.' 
JoumcU  of  Discotirsefi,  ii.  322. 

*In  Doctrine  and  CovencuUa  (ed.  1876),  278-9,  is  given  a  remarkable  revela- 
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It  was  now  established,  as  was  supposed,  on  suffi- 
cient evidence,  that  the  Mormons  refused  obedience 
to  gentile  law,  that  federal  officials  had  been  virtually 
dnven  from  Utah,  that  one,  at  least,  of  the  federal 
judges  liad  been  threatened  with  violence  while  his 
court  was  in  session,  and  that  the  records  of  the  court 
had  been  destroyed  or  concealed.  With  the  advice  of 
his  cabinet,  therefore,  and  yielding  perhaps  not  unwill- 
ingly to  the  outcry  of  the  republican  party.  President 
Buchanan  determined  that  ]Brigham  should  be  super- 
seded as  governor,  and  that  a  force  should  be  sent  to 
the  territory,  ostensibly  as  a  posse  comitatus,  to  sustain 
the  authority  of  his  successor.** 

tMm  to  Joaenh  Smith,  Deo.  25, 1832,  and  first  pablished  by  F.  D.  Richards  in 
the  Pearl  of  Ortat  Price  at  Liverpool  in  1851.  'Verily,  thus  saith  the  Lord 
oonoeniinff  the  wars  which  will  shortly  come  to  pan,  beguming  at  the  rebellion 
of  Soath  Osrolina,  which  will  erentnally  terminate  in  the  death  and  misery  of 
many  souls.  The  days  will  come  that  war  will  be  poured  oat  npon  all  nations, 
b^;nming  at  that  place;  for  behold !  the  southern  stotes  shall  be  divided  against 
the  Borthem  states,  and  the  southern  states  will  call  on  other  nations,  even  on 
the  nation  of  Great  Britain,  ss  it  is  called,  and  they  shall  also  call  upon  other 
nations,  in  order  to  defend  themselves  asainst  other  nations;  and  thus  war 
shall  be  poured  out  upon  all  nations.  And  it  shall  come  to  psss  after  many 
days  slaves  shaU  rise  up  against  their  masters,  who  shall  be  marshalled  and 
disciplined  for  war.'  It  is  somewhat  suspicious  that  this  revelation  should 
appear  in  the  edition  of  1876,  but  not  in  the  one  of  1845,  or  in  sny  other  edi- 
tuxi  nnbliahed  before  the  war,  so  far  ss  I  cun  aware.  A  copy  of  it  will  be 
foona  in  8tenhou8e*s  Rocky  Mountain  8airU»,  420-1.  Aoconung  to  Htat.  B. 
Toung,  MS.;  Carrington^a  Rem.,  MS.,  Joseph  Smith  early  in  his  career 
warned  the  saints  that  'some  day  they  would  see  the  United  States  come 
agsinat  them  in  war,  and  that  the  Lord  should  deliver  them.' 

"^The  above  appear  to  be  the  main  reasons  that  led  to  what  was  termed 
tiie  Utah  war.  Among  the  best  statements  as  to  its  causes,  apart  from  the 
official  documents  already  u  acted,  are  those  contained  in  Remjfe  Journey  to 
G,  S.  L.  CUy,  L  468-73,  and  7kdlidge*s  HisU  S,  L.  City,  144  et  seq.,  though 
the  latter  is  somewhat  far-fetched  and  lays  too  much  stress  on  the  part  that 
Fremont  bore  in  the  matter.  'In  the  framing  of  its  first  platform,'  he  sajrs 
the  republican  party  raised  her  (Utah)  to  a  kindred  association  witii  the 
soatii;  and  in  every  campaign  where  John  C.  Fremont  was  the  standard- 
bearer  of  the  "paxtf,  there  could  be  read:  'The  abolishment  of  slavery  and 
polysamy,  the  twm  relics  of  barbarism.*  Mr  TuUidge  borrows  somewhat 
closely  from  Stenhouse,  who»  in  his  Rocky  AfourUain  Saints,  307-^,  makes  the 
same  remark.  The  causes  of  the  war  have,  of  course,  been  touched  upon  by 
most  writers  on  Utah,  those  in  favor  of  the  saints  claiming  that  there  was  no 
just  reason  for  it,  and  others  bringing  numberless  charges  against  them.  Dur- 
ing the  years  1855-7  newspapers  and  periodicals  throughout  the  U.  S.  were 
teeming  with  articles  and  paragraphs  on  the  Mormon  question,  most  of  them 
being  more  or  less  acrid  and  unjust  in  their  comments.  A  writer  in  the 
AtkuUie  Monthly,  March  1859,  p.  364,  states  that  Buchanan's  idea  in  order- 
ing the  Utah  expedition  was  'to  gag  the  north,  and  induce  her  to  forget  that 
>b6  had  been  robbed  of  her  birthnght,  by  forcing  on  the  attention  of  the 
^oontry  other  qaevtiona  of  absorbing  interest.'    For  views  and  statements  of 
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In  a  report  of  the  secretary  of  war,  dated  Decem- 
ber 5^  1857,  it  is  stated  that  Utah  was  inhabited  ex- 
clusively by  Mormons;  that  the  people  implicitly 
obeyed  their  prophet,  from  whose  decrees  there  was 
no  appeal;  that  n*om  the  day  when  they  had  settled 
in  the  territory  their  aim  had  been  to  secede  from 
the  Union;  that  for  years  they  had  not  preserved  even 
the  semblance  of  obedience  to  authority,  unless  by 
doing  so  they  could  benefit  themselves;  that  they  en- 
courag^ed  and  perhaps  excited  nomad  bands  of  savages 
to  pillage  and  massacre  emigrants;  and  that  they 
stood  as  a  lion  in  the  path  of  the  gentile  communi- 
ties established  on  the  I^acific  seaboard.  Except  that 
the  internal  government  of  the  saints  was  nominally 
theocratic  and  practically  autocratic,  these  statements 
are  grossly  unjust,  but  not  more  so  than  mi^ht  be 
expected  from  a  biased  and  ill-informed  offidm,  who 
was  not  even  aware  that  the  population  of  Utah  con- 
tained a  considerable  percentile  of  gentiles.  When 
first  the  Mormons  peopled  their  desert  land  they  had 
raised  with  due  respect  the  Union  flag,  and  as  citizens 
of  the  nation  had,  in  the  name  of  the  nation,  claimed 
the  territory  as  the  nation's  r^ht;  but  now,  on  the 
24th  of  July,  1857,  while  celebrating  the  tenth  anni- 
versary of  the  arrival  of  the  pioneers,  they  were  to 
hear  for  the  first  time  of  the  approach  of  a  United 
States  army,  and,  as  they  supposed,  were  to  be  driven 
out  of  their  homes  at  the  point  of  the  bayonet. 

It  has  not  been  alleged,  however,  except  by  Mor- 
mons, that  in  ordering  the  Utah  expedition  the  pres- 
ident had  any  desire  to  limit  the  fr*eedom  ot  the 
saints  in  its  broadest  constitutional  sense.  However 
baneful  to  gentile  eyes  their  rights  appeared,  how- 
ever profane  their  dogmas,  however  bigoted  their 
rulers,  it  was  not  proposed  to  interfere  with  them 
until  it  was  made  to  appear  by  the  reports  of  Drum- 

the  pren  on  the  Pacific  slope,  see,  among  othen,  8.  F»  AUa,  Apr.  24^  May  2I9 
Jnly  15,  Not.  13,  16,  1857;  8,  F.  BuOetin,  Apr.  15,  1857;  Aic  X>a%  Unkm, 
Oct  27,  1857: 8.  L.  C.  CmUrUnOor,  iii.>iy.  paasim. 
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mond  and  others  that  they  came  in  conflict  with  the 
secular  authorities,  and  even  then  every  precaution 
was  taken  to  avoid,  if  possible,  the  shedding  of  blood. 
"The  instructions  of  the  commanding  officer,"  writes 
the  secretary  of  war,  "were  deliberately  considered 
and  carefully  drawn,  and  he  was  charged  not  to  allow 
any  conflict  to  take  place  between  the  troops  and  the 
people  of  the  territory,  except  only  he  should  be  called 
upon  by  the  governor  for  soldiers  to  act  as  a  posse 
comitatus  in  enforcing  obedience  to  the  laws." 

Before  the  departure  of  the  troops  an  opinion  was 
requested  of  General  Winfield  Scott  as  to  the  pros- 
pects of  an  expedition  during  the  year  1857.  The 
general's  decision  was  strongly  against  the  despatch 
of  an  army  until  the  following  season,  on  account  of 
the  distance  and  the  time  required  for  the  concentra- 
tion of  regiments.  It  would  have  been  well  if  his  ad- 
vice had  been  taken,  but  other  counsels  prevailed,  and 
about  the  end  of  May  orders  were  given  that  a  force, 
consisting  of  the  5th  and  10th  infantry,  the  2d  dra- 
goons, and  a  battery  of  the  4th  artillery,  should  assem- 
ble as  soon  as  possible  at  Fort  Leavenworth.^^  Sev- 
eral reenforcements  were  sent  forward  during  the  year, 
and  in  June  1858  there  were  more  than  six  thousand 
troops  in  Utah,  or  en  route  for  that  territory."  The 
command  was  given  to  Brigadier-general  Harney,  a 
man  of  much  rude  force  of  character,  ambitious,  and 
a  capable  officer,  but  otherwise  ill  fitted  for  the  conduct 
of  an  expedition  that  needed  the  quaUties  of  a  diplo- 
matist more  than  those  of  a  soldier. 

It  is  probable  that  no  expedition  was  ever  despatched 
by  the  United  States  better  equipped  and  provisioned 
than  was  the  army  of  Utah,**  of  which  the  portion 

"(Sicolar  letter  of  Winfield  Soott,  addressed  to  the  adjutant-general  and 
otiier  officers,  on  the  28th  of  May,  1857.  A  copy  of  it  will  be  found  in  Tul- 
Udge's  Hitt,  8.  L,  City,  121-2. 

*' A  statement  of  the  disposition  of  the  troops  and  the  reinforcements  en 
nmte  at  this  date  will  be  found  in  the  report  of  the  secretary  of  war,  in  House 
Ex.  Doc.,  2,  35th  Cong.  2d  Sess.,  pp.  31-2. 

"For  estimates  of  supplies  and  subsistence,  see  House  Ex,  Doc,,  35th  Gong, 
lit  Sesa.,  ix.  no.  33,  xii.  no.  99. 
Hist.  VxAB.    82 
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now  under  orders  mustered  about  twenty-five  hundred 
men.  Two  thousand  head  of  beef  cattle,  together 
with  a  huge  and  unwieldy  convoy,  were  sent  in  ad- 
vance, the  trains  being  larger  than  in  ordinary  war- 
fare would  have  been  required  for  a  force  of  ten 
thousand  troops.  The  price  to  be  paid  for  the  trans- 
port of  stores,  provisions,  and  munitions  of  war  was  at 
the  rate  of  twenty-two  cents  a  pound;  and  thus  it  will 
be  seen  that  if  the  Utah  war  served  no  other  purpose, 
it  made  the  fortunes  of  those  who  secured  the  govern- 
ment contracts.  Through  a  little  dexterous  manipu- 
lation at  Washington,  permission  was  given  to  the 
man  who  secured  the  flour  contract  to  furnish  Utah 
flour,  and  this  he  did  at  a  cost  of  seven  cents  per 

I)Ound,  receiving,  of  course,  meanwhile,  the  money  sl- 
owed for  freight,  and  netting  in  a  single  year  the  sum 
of  $170,000.**  The  troops  remained  in  the  territoiy 
for  about  four  years,  and  no  wonder  that  they  often 
asked  one  of  another,  "Why  were  we  sent  here? 
Why  are  we  kept  here?  What  good  can  we  do  by 
remaining  here?"  No  wonder  also  that  the  people 
asked,  "Were  they  retained  in  Utah  in  order  to  fill 
the  purses  of  the  contractors?"" 

Fortunately  for  the  welfare  of  the  expedition,  it 
happened  that  the  harvest  of  1857  was  a  plentiful  one, 
and  though  the  crop  of  1856  had  been  a  partial  fail- 
ure,  and  that  of  1855  almost  a  total  failure,^  there 

**  Oreelej^i  Overland  Journey,  253.    GtmIoj  Hiyi  that  tliis  instanod  had 

become  quite  notorious  at  Waehiiigton. 

^  Stenbouae  relates  that  the  man  who  obtained  the  floor  contract  received 
an  order  for  his  money  payable  at  Gamp  Floyd,  but  had  the  choice  of  reoeiTing 
in  lieu  army  mules  at  a  certain  valuation.  He  chose  the  latter,  and  sending 
them  to  duifomia  realised  a  profit  of  nearly  600  per  cent  on  his  money. 
Rocky  Mountain  Saints,  416.  For  further  specimens  of  sharp  practice,  see  a. 
F.  BuUeOn,  June  8,  Aug.  20,  22,  30, 1850. 

'•UtahNotes,  MS.;  nisi.  B,  Young,  MS.;  Richard** InMemU In  Utah  HUL, 
MS.,  70-60;  8ienhowte*8  Rockf  Mountain  Saints,  291.  The  failure  wsjs  caoaed 
by  crickets.  In  a  letter  to  his  son  in  England,  Heber  writes  from  S.  L.  City 
Feb,  29,  1856:  'I  have  been  under  the  necessity  of  rationing  my  family  ind 
also  yours  to  two  thirds  of  a  pound  of  braatistnff  per  day  each;  as  tbelart 
week  is  up  to-day,  we  shall  commence  on  half  a  pound  each.  This  I  am  under 
the  necessity  of  doing.  Brother  Brigham  told  me  to-day  that  be  had  pat  his 
family  on  lialf  a  pound  each,  for  there  is  scarcely  any  grain  in  the  coontiy, 
and  there  are  thousands  that  have  none  at  all,  scarcely.'    This  second  fsnune 
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'^as  now  an  abundant  supply  of  grain.     Neither  the 
famine  nor  the  bountiful  harvest  which  followed  ap- 
pear, however,  to  have  been  known  to  the  authorities 
at  Washington.     The  winter  of  1856-7  had  been  un- 
^isually  severe.     For  six  months  the  territory  had 
l:)een  shut  out  from  the  remainder  of  the  world,  no 
mails  having  reached  the  eastern  states.     To  add  to 
their  distress,  the  Mormons  were  compelled  to  feed 
large  multitudes  of  emigrants,  who  arrived  at  this  pe- 
riod in  a  starving  condition  in  the  hand-cart  con>-' 
panies.     At  the  time  when  the  expedition  was  ordered, 
there  were  thousands  in  the  territory  who,  for  more 
than  a  year,  had  not  had  a  full  meal ;  there  were  thou- 
sands of  children  who  had  endured  the  gnawings  of 
hanger  until  hunger  had  become  to  them  a  second  na- 
ture.    Yet  in  the  orders  to  Harney,  issued  while  yet 
the  famine  was  at  its  sorest,  we  read:   ''It  is  not 
doubted  that  a  surplus  of  provisions  and  forage,  be- 
yond the  wants  of  the  resident  population,  will  he 
found  in  the  valley  of  Utah,  and  that  the  inhabitants, 
if  assured  by  energy  and  justice,  will  be  ready  to  sell 
them  to  the  troops.     Hence,  no  instructions  are  given 
you  for  the  extreme  event  of  the  troops  being  in  ab- 
solute need  of  such  supplies,  and  their  bein^  withheld 
by  the  inhabitants.     The  necessities  of  such  an  occa- 
sion would  furnish  a  law  for  your  guidance."*'^ 

Sut  the  sequel  will  show  that  instead  of  the  troops 
living  on  the  Mormons,  the  Mormons  lived  on  the 
troops,  stampeding  their  cattle,  plundering  or  destroy^ 
ing  their  provision  trains,  and  only  after  all  fear  of 
active  hostilities  had  been  removed,  selling  them  smr- 
plus  grain  at  exorbitant  rates. 


compared  to  the  famine  of  Bgyi)t.  For  months  lome  iunfliee  knew  nol 
tlie  tMte  iA  bleed,  and  aettlements  in  which  good  cropa  had  been  gathered  m 
former  years  were  compelled  to  send  their  teams  several  hundred  miles  for 
bran  and  shorts.  After  1855  the  Mormons  stored  their  snrplns  wheat  at  each 
hanrest^  nntil  tiie  completion  of  the  overland  railroad  removed  all  fear  dl 
famine. 

TiStter  of  Aide-de-camp  Oeoroe  W.  Lay  to  Harney,  dated  from  the  head* 
qaarters  of  the  army.  New  York,  Jane  29,  1857.  A  copy  of  it  will  be  foond 
la  TWZtt^'s  HiU.  6,  L.  City,  122-4. 
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Before  the  end  of  June  1857  the  first  division  of 
the  army  of  Utah  was  assembled  at  Fort  Leaven- 
worthy  and  before  the  end  of  July  was  on  its  march 
to  Salt  Lake  City,  Harney  remaining  meanwhile  with 
some  squadrons  of  the  second  dragoons  in  Kansas, 
where,  trouble  was  anticipated  at  the  forthcoming 
elections  in  October.  In  the  instructions  issued  to 
the  general,  it  was  stated  that  though  the  lateness  of 
the  season  and  the  smallness  of  the  force  presented 
difficulties,  if  not  danger,  it  was  believed  that  these 
obstacles  might  be  overcome  by  care  in  its  outfit  and 
prudence  in  its  conduct.  No  expense  was  to  be  spared 
that  would  insure  the  efficiency,  health,  and  comfort 
of  the  troops;  a  lai^e  discretion  was  allowed  in  the 
purchase  of  supplies,  and  no  reasonable  limit  was  placed 
as  to  the  number  of  guides,  interpreters^  spies,  and 
laborers  to  be  employed.  The  men  were  to  be  so  com- 
pletely equipped  as  to  act,  for  a  time,  as  a  self-sustain- 
ing machme,  and  to  be  kept  well  massed  and  in  hand. 
Detachments  were  not  to  be  lightly  hazarded,  but  a 
small,  though  sufficient,  force  was  to  move  separately 
in  charge  of  the  more  cumbersome  part  of  the  convoy, 
and  in  advance  of  the  rest,  until  overtaken  by  the  main 
body,  when  it  was  to  form  the  rear-guard.  Thus  no 
precautions  were  omitted  that  might  serve  to  insure 
the  success  of  the  expedition,  and  it  was  hoped  that 
its  purpose  might  be  attained  without  the  loss  of  a 
single  life. 

Meanwhile,  events  of  some  importance  had  tran- 
spired at  Washington.  The  governorship  of  Utah, 
after  being  refused  by  several  persons,  was  accepted 
in  July  by  Alfred  Gumming,  who  had  recently  been 
superintendent  of  Indian  anairs  on  the  upper  Mis- 
souri, in  which  capacity  he  had  displayed  tact  and  ex- 
ecutive ability.  About  the  same  time  D.  R.  Eckles 
was  appointed  chief  justice,  and  John  Cradlebaugh 
and  Charles  E.  Sinclair,  associate  judges. 

During  the  month  of  June,  also,  a  contract  wanted 
to  Hiram  Kimball,  for  the  carriage  of  the   U  nited 
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States  mails  between  Salt  Lake  City  and  Indepen- 
dence, Missouri,  was  annulled,  ostensibly  on  account 
of  their  non-arrival  within  the  stipulated  time.**  Be- 
tween 1851  and  1856  the  service  had  been  regularly  per- 
formed, the  contract  being  held  in  the  autumn  of  1856 
by  the  gentile  firm  of  Hockaday  &  Magraw,*  the  lat- 

**  In  a  diatorted  sketch  of  the  Utah  expedition,  in  the  Atlantic  Jlionthly, 
March  1850,  p.  367,  the  writer  gives,  as  the  actual  reason,  that  the  postmaster 
believed  the  mails  to  have  been  tampered  with,  by  order  of  Brieham  Young, 
at  S.  L.  City  or  en  route.  It  is  improbable  that  Brigham  would  take  sudk 
risks,  for,  as  we  shall  see,  he  now  proposed  to  establish  an  express  company  in 
coDnection  with  the  mails. 

"  During  the  winter  of  1856-7  no  regular  mail  service  was  performed,  on 
acconntof  the  severity  of  the  season.    The  postmaster  at  S.  L.  City  contracted, 
however,  with  Messrs  Little  and  Hanks  to  carry  a  mail  to  Independence  for 
$1,500.     They  made  the  trip  in  78  days,  haviug  suffered  severely  from  cold 
and  hunger.  LlUU^t  MaUServictf  MS.,  35-8.     Mr  Little  had  been  for  several 
years  connected  with  the  mail  service.    In  1850  Sam.  H.  Woodson  of  Inde- 
pendence, Mc,  made  a  contract  with  the  U.  S.  P.  0.  department  to  carry  a 
monthly  mail  for  four  years  between  that  point  and  S.  L.  City.     This  was  the 
first  govemmcoit  mail  service  performed  between  S.  L.  City  and  any  point  east  of 
the  Kocky  Mountains.     Mr  Little  afterward  contracted  with  Woodson  to  carry 
the  mail  between  S.  K  City  and  Fort  Laramie,  where  the  mails  exchanged, 
commencing  the  service  Aug.  1,  1851,  and  associating  with  himself  Ephraim 
K.  Hanks  and  Charles  F.  Decker.     At  that  time  there  was  no  settlement  be- 
tween S.  L.  City  and  Fort  Laramie,  except  the  trading  post  at  Fort  Bridser. 
On  their  first  trip  Little  and  Hanks  met  Secretary  Harris  and  judges  Brocchus 
and  Brandebury  between  Green  River  and  South  Pass.    They  reached  Laramie 
in  nine  days,  without  changing  their  animals,  and  there  procured  five  unbroken 
Meiican  mules,  with  which  they  completed  their  journey.     In  Sept.   1851 
C.  F.  Decker  and  Alfred  Higgins  set  out  in  charge  of  a  mail.  Delegate  Bem- 
hisel  being  a  passenger.    At  Box  Elder  Creek  their  party  was  stopped  by  20 
Indians,  who  plundered  the  wa^on.     On  Oct.  1,  1851,  Mr  Little  started  on  a 
second  trip  eaatwiml,  among  his  passengers  bein^  Judge  Brandebury,  and 
among  his  fellow-travellers  Judge  Brocchus.    Mr  Ottle*s  third  trip  was  made 
in  Nov.  and  Dec.  1852,  Howard  Livingstone,  of  the  firm  of  Livingstone  &  Kin- 
kead,  beingone  of  his  passengers.   In  Feb.  1 852and  May  1853  Mr  Decker  carried 
the  mails  to  Laramie,  haviuf^  a  narrow  escape  from  death  at  the  hands  of  hoe- 
tile  Indians  on  his  second  trip,  on  which  occasion  he  met  with  Kit  Carson,  to 
whose  intercession  he  ascribes  his  deliverance.    Another  trip  was  made  by 
Mr  little  in  April  1853.  Id,,  1-34;  Utah  Early  Records,  MS.,  passim.    For 
further  particulars  on  mail  routes  and  sendees  up  to  1856,  see  U,  S.  Acts  and 
Resol,,  31st  Cong.    Ist  Sess.,  Ill;  II.  Ex,  Doc,,  1,  pt  3,  33d  Cons.    1st 
Sess.,  pt  iiL  p.  821;  Burton* s  City  of  the  Saints,  5;  Frontier  Guardian,  March 
7,  1840,  Apr.  17,  1850;  Deseret  yews,  Apr.  8,  1851,  Dec.  25,  1852,  May  14, 
1853;  flsTta-^s  Amer.  Stat.  Annual,  1854,  pp.  127-8;  Sac  Union,  Apr.  18, 
1855.    In  the  Mail  Service  across  the  Plains,  by  F.  LitOe,  MS.  (S.  L.  City, 
1884),  are  many  incidents  of  travel  during  the  years  of  which  his  manuscript 
treats.     The  service  was  performed  under  great  difficulties,  the  author  suffer- 
ing many  hardships  and  naving  several  narrow  escapes  from  Indians.     Feres- 
more  Little,  a  native  of  Cayuga  co.,  N.  Y.,  came  to  S.  L.  City  in  1850,  and 
joined  the  Mormon  church  in  1853.    In  1854-5  he  superintended  the  con- 
struction of  the  Big  Cottonwood  cafion  wagon  road  and  the  building  of  the 
pmitentiary.     In  1868-9  he  was  engaged  in  railroad  work  on  the  Union 
ndfic,  and  afterward  became  interest^,  as  we  shall  see  later,  in  the  Utah 
Ceotral  and  Utah  Southern  railroads. 
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ter  of  whom,  when  it  was  awarded  to  a  Mormon,  ad- 
dressed a  malignant  epistle  to  the  president.  "I  have 
no  doubt/'  he  declares,  ''that  the  time  is  near  at  hand 
and  the  elements  rapidly  combining  to  bring  about  a 
state  of  affairs  which  will  result  in  indiscriminate  blood- 
shed, robbery,  and  rapine,  and  which,  in  a  brief  space 
of  time,  will  reduce  that  country  to  the  condition  of  a 
howling  wilderness."  The  remainder  of  Magraw's 
communication,^  though  containing  no  specific  changes, 
is  in  a  similar  vein. 

This  despatch  was  probably  the  actual  reason  that 
led  to  the  withdrawal  of  the  mail  contract,  and  cer- 
tainly among  the  reasons  that  led  to  the  Utah  war; 
for  in  answer  to  a  resolution  asking  for  details  as  to 
the  cause  of  the  expedition,  the  secretary  of  state  re- 

Eorted  that  the  only  document  on  record  or  on  file  in 
is  department  was  the  letter  of  Mr  Magraw  to  the 
president.*^ 

The  annual  payment  on  account  of  Hiram  Kimball's 
contract  amounted  only  to  $23,600  a  year,  a  &um 
barely  sufificient  to  defray  expenses ;  but  such  a  favor, 
small  as  it  was,  had  never  before  been  conferred  on  a 
Mormon  citizen.  Brigham  resolved,  therefore,  that  all 
diligence  should  be  used  in  keeping  faith  with  the  gov- 
ernment, and  for  his  own  benefit  established  in  con- 
nection with  the  mail  service  the  B.  Y.  Express 
Carrying  Company.  In  the  early  spring  of  1857  the 
snow  was  still  deep  on  plain  and  mountain,  sdcI  to 
build  stations  and  provide  draught  animals,  and  forage 
for  the  entire  distance  of  more  than  twelve  hundred 
miles  was  no  easy  task.  But  Brigham  had  at  his  call 
the  entire  community.  Summoning  the  more  enter- 
prising  of  the  brethren,  he  laid  before  them  his  plan, 
convinced  them  that  the  B.  Y.  Express  would  develop 

^See  atahNoteg,  MS.;  HiiL  B.  Toung,  MS.;  Haute  Ex,  Doc.^  35th Coog. 
Ist  SeBS.,  X.  no.  71,  pp.  2-3. 

*^  Id,^  pp.  1-2.  in  doc.  no.  71  are  tbe  reports  of  the  secretary  of  state,  of 
war,  and  of  the  interior,  and  also  that  of  the  attorney-general,  relating  to  the 
expedition.  Beference  is  frequently  made  to  them  in  this  and  the  foUowiug 
chapter. 
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into  a  good  money-makiDg  enterprise,  and  would  place 
Utah  in  frequent  intercourse  with  the  world  long  be- 
fore an  overland  railroad  could  be  completed.  More- 
over, it  was  proposed  that  Mormon  settlements  should 
be  formed  along  the  line  of  route,  and  parties  were  at 
once  organized  and  equipped  for  this  purpose.'^ 

On  the  2d  of  June,  1857,  Abraham  O.  Smoot,  then 
major  of  Salt  Lake  City,^  set  out  in  charge  of  the 
eastward-bound  mail  and  of  the  B.  Y.  Express.  Be- 
tween Fort  Laramie  and  Fort  Kearny  he  encoun- 
tered the  advanced  guard  of  the  army  of  Utah,  and, 
as  he  relates,  was  informed  by  the  commanding  officer 
that  the  troops  "  were  reconnoitring  the  country  in 
search  of  hostile  Indians.''  When  about  a  hundred 
miles  west  of  Independence  freight  teams  were  met, 
destined,  as  the  drivers  said,  for  some  western  post, 
but  for  what  particular  post  they  did  not  know.  On 
reaching  Kansas  City,  Smoot  repaired  with  one  Nich- 
olas Groesbeck,  who  took  charge  of  the  mails  at  that 
point,  to  the  office  of  William  H.  Kussell,  and  there 


'^atenhatu^s  Boekj^ MamUain  SamU^  345-6;  HUt.  B.  Young,  MS,;  LiUU*9 
Mail  Service,  MS. 

^  Ab  snocessor  to  Qnat,  who  died  Dec  1,  1856.  8mith*8  Site,  Progress, 
and  TratefSf  27;  Deaeret  Hew$,  Dec.  3,  1856.    JedediAh  Morgan  Grant  waa  a 
native  of  Windsor,  Broome  co.,  N.  Y.,  hia  parents,  Joshua  and  Athalia  Grant. 
ate  Howard,  removing  to  Naples,  Ontario  co.,  in  1817,  about  a  year  after  his 
birth.     Here  the  lad  remained  nntil  he  was  14  years  of  age,  and  receiving  lit- 
tle edncatioD,  was  trained  to  his  father's  calling,  that  of  a  farmer.    The  family 
then  removed  to  Erie  co.,  Penn.,  and  two  years  later  Jedediah  heard  for  th^ 
first  time  the  doctrines  of  Mormonisro.     Being  convinced  of  their  truth,  he 
was  baptized  in  1832,  by  Elder  John  F.  fioyington,  who  afterward  became  au 
apostle,  and,  when  18  years  of  age,  acoompanied  Zion's  camp  in  its  migration 
to  Missouri.    In  the  winter  of  1835  he  was  ordained,  at  Kirtland,  a  member 
of  the  first  quorum  of  seventy,  and  the  following  spring  started  forth  on  Iiis 
first  minion,  his  labors  as  a  missionaiy  extending  over  eleven  years,  princi- 
pally in  the  southern  and  middle  states.    At  the  expulsion  from  Nauvoo,  he 
was  was  one  of  those  who  crossed  the  MissLBsippi  in  Feb.  1846,  and  though 
not  a  pioneer,  waa  among  the  earliest  settlers  in  the  vallev  of  Great  Salt  Lake, 
being  one  of  the  captains  of  hundreds  appointed  during  the  migration  of  1847. 
After  holding  office  under  the  provisional  government  of  the  state  of  Deseret, 
he  was  elected  speaker  of  the  house  of  representatives;  he  was  also  appointed 
brigadier-general  and  afterward  major-general  in  the  Nauvoo  legion,  and  in 
April  1854,  after  the  decease  of  Willard  Richards,  was  made  second  council- 
lor to  Brighaai,     In  the  funeral  sermon  of  tMs  much  esteemed  citizen,  deliv- 
ered at  the  tabernacle  Dec.  4,  1850,  Brigham  remarked:  '  Ho  has  been  in  the 
efaurch  npwarda  of  twenty-four  years,  and  was  a  man  that  would  live,  com- 
RrattVely  speakine,  a  hundred  years  in  tliat  tune.'  1(1.^  Dec.  10,  18o0;  Lin- 
fi^rtk'4  BouU/n>m  lAverpool,  115-16;  S.  L.  CUy  Contributor,  iv.  241-5,  281-3. 
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ascertained  that  the  freight  trains  were  intended  for 
Salt  Lake  City,  that  Gumming  had  been  appointed 
governor,  and  that  orders  had  been  given  that  no  more 
mails  should  for  the  present  be  delivered  to  the  Mor- 
mons. Harnessing  his  fleetest  animals  to  a  light 
spring  wagon,  Smoot  immediately  started  homeward, 
and  making  the  distance  from  Fort  Laramie  in  about 
five  days,  found  the  brethren  celebrating  their  pioneer 
anniversary  at  Little  Cottonwood  Canon.^ 

Thus,  in  part  through  the  stubbornness  of  the  Mor- 
mons, but  in  part  also  through  the  malice  of  a  dissolute 
and  iniquitous  judge,  the  spite  of  a  disappointed  mail 
contractor,  the  wire-pulling  of  birds  of  prey  at  Wash- 
ington, and  possibly  m  accordance  with  the  policy  of 
the  president,  who,  until  the  confederate  flag  had  been 
unfurled  at  Fort  Sumter,  retained  in  the  valley  of 
Great  Salt  Lake  nearly  all  the  available  forces  in  the 
Union  army  and  a  store  of  munitions  of  war  sufficient 
to  furnish  an  arsenal,  was  brought  about  the  Utah 
war. 

"Give  us  ten  years  of  peace,  and  we  will  ask  no  odds 
of  the  United  States,"  declcured  Brigham  when  the 
pioneers  first  entered  the  valley.     And  now  the  ten 

{^ears  had  passed,  and  on  the  margin  of  a  mountain 
ake,  seven  thousand  feet  above  sea-level,  under  bowers 
of  fragrant  pine  and  fir,  twenty-five  hundred  of  the 
saints  were  assembled  on  the  24th  of  July,  1857.  It 
was  a  day  of  feasting  and  recreation.  Hand  in  hand 
with  little  children,  who  had  seen  nothing  of  the  great 
world  beyond  their  native  valley,  walked  silver-haired 
elders  and  apostles,  who  had  passed  through  all  the 
tribulations  of  Kirtland  and  Nauvoo.  Of  the  rest, 
some  were  strolling  among  the  trees,  some  were  fish- 
ing in  the  lake,  some  were  dancing,  some  busied  with 
games.  Laughter  and  the  noise  of  merry-making 
mingled  with  the  songs  of  Zion.  It  was  now  near 
even-fall,  and  the  western  sun  had  already  crimsoned 
the   frosted  peaks,  when  two  dust-stained  messen- 

M  Letter  of  A.  0.  Smoot. 
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gers  rode  in  hot  haste  up  the  cafLon,  and  announced 
to  the  brethren  the  approach  of  the  army  of  Utah. 

All  eyes  turned  at  once  to  Brigham.  It  was  at 
times  like  the  present^  when  the  hearts  of  the  others 
sank  within  them,  that  his  genius  rose  superior  to  all 
obstacles,  proving  him  the  bom  leader  that  all  ac- 
knowledged him  to  be.  Gathering  the  people  around 
him,  he  repeated  the  words  uttered  ten  years  before, 
prophesying  even  now  that  at  no  distant  day  he  would 
himself  become  president  of  the  United  States,  or 
dictate  who  should  be  president.  Then  festivities 
were  renewed,  and  when  the  day  was  far  spent  the 
people  returned  to  their  homes  with  trust  in  Brigham 
and  the  God  of  Joseph. 

Then  war  became  the  universal  theme.  Fire-arms 
were  manufactured  or  repaired;  scythes  were  turned 
into  bayonets;  long-unused  sabres  were  burnished  and 
sharpened,  and  from  all  parts  of  the  earth  the  saints 
were  summoned  to  the  defence  of  Zion.  Apostles 
Lymaa  and  Rich,  who  were  in  charge  of  the  saints  at 
San  Bernardino,  and  Orson  Hyde,  who,  as  we  shall 
see,  had  founded  a  thriving  colony  in  Carson  Valley, 
were  ordered  to  break  up  their  settlements  and  gather 
to  the  defence  of  Zion.  Messengers  were  sent  to  the 
Atlantic  states  and  to  Europe  to  summon  home  the 
elders  and  apostles,^  and,  had  it  been  possible,  thou- 
sands of  converts  from  all  parts  of  the  world  would 
have  rallied  this  year  round  the  standard  of  the 
prophet. 

On  the  8th  of  September  Captain  Van  Vliet  ar- 
rived in  Salt  Lake  City,**  with  orders  to  purchase 
forage  and  lumber,  and  to  assure  the  Mormons  that 

^The  elders  retnming  from  Europe  landed  as  secretly  as  possible  in  New 
York,  fearing  that  they  wonld  be  molested  by  the  authorities,  and  most  of 
them  jonmeyed  to  Utah  overland  by  yarious  routes.  The  apostles  crossed 
the  Atlantic  incognito,  and  remaining  there  in  disguise  until  the  steamer 
•ailed  for  Panomd,  travelled  by  way  of  San  Francisco  and  southern  Calif omia, 
accompanied  by  a  small  body-guiurd  of  elders.  Stenhouae^a  Rocky  Mountain 
&i«t«,  354-5. 

"  According  to  special  instructions,  dated  army  headquarters,  Fort  Leay • 
envortb,  July  28,  1857.  See  Van  Vliet*8  rept  to  the  acting  assistant  adj.- 
general  army  of  Utah,  in  H,  Ex,  Doc,  3oth  Gong.  1st  Seas.,  iL  pt  2,  p.  25. 
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the  troops  would  not  molest  or  interfere  with  them. 
Though  informed  by  parties  whom  he  met  en  route 
that  he  would  not  be  allowed  to  enter  the  territory, 
or  would  do  so  at  the  risk  of  his  life,  the  captain  met 
with  a  cordial  reception.  Brigham,  Wells,  Bemhisel, 
and  other  leading  citizens  called  at  his  quarters  on  the 
evening  of  his  arrival,  and  a  formal  interview  was  ap- 
pointed for  the  following  daj^^at  the  social  hall,  when 
Van  Vliet  was  introduc^  to  a  laige  number  of  prom- 
inent Mormons,  presented  to  Brigham  an  official  letter 
from  Harney,  and  declared  the  purpose  of  his  mission. 
The  governor  and  the  captain  then  retired  with  a  few 
others  to  a  private  office,  where  a  conversation  took 
place,  from  which  I  give  a  few  extracts  that  may  be  of 
interest  to  the  reader. 

"We  do  not  want  to  fight  the  United  States,"  re- 
marked Brigham,  "but  if  they  drive  us  to  it,  we  shall 
do  the  best  we  can;  and  I  will  tell  you,  as  the  Liord 
lives,  we  shall  come  off  conquerors.  The  United 
States  are  sending  their  armies  here  to  simply  hold 
us  until  a  mob  can  come  and  butcher  us,  as  has  been 
done  before.  We  arfe  the  supporters  of  the  constitu- 
tion of  the  United  States,  and  we  love  that  constitu- 
tion and  respect  the  laws  of  the  United  States;  but 
it  is  by  the  corrupt  administration  of  those  laws  that 
we  are  made  to  suffer.  Most  of  the  government  of- 
ficers who  have  been  sent  here  have  taken  no  interest 
in  us,  but  on  the  contrary,  have  tried  many  times  to 
destroy  us." 

"This  is  the  case  with  most  men  sent  to  the  terri- 
tories," Van  Vliet  replied.  "  They  receive  their  offices 
as  a  political  reward,  or  as  a  stepping-stone  to  the  sen- 
atorship;  but  they  have  no  interest  in  common  with 
the  people.  The  greatest  hold  that  the  government 
now  has  upon  you  is  in  the  accusation  that  you  have 
burned  the  United  States  records." 

"  In  his  Life  qf  Brigham  Young,  262,  TuUidge  gives  Aag.  12th,  sod  in  hb 
Hist.  Salt  Lake  City,  161,  Sept.  12th,  as  the  date  of  Van  Vliet's  fint  fonnal 
interview  with  Brigham.  The  correct  date  is  Sept.  9th.  See  DeaerH  Neictt 
Sept.  16,  1857,  where  is  a  description  of  the  captain*s  Tisit. 
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''I  deny  that  any  books  of  the  United  States  have 
been  burned/'  said  Ibrigham.  **  I  have  broken  no  law ; 
and  under  the  present  state  of  affairs,  I  will  not  suffer 
myself  to  be  taken  by  any  United  States  officer  to  be 
killed  as  they  killed  Joseph  Smith." 

"I  do  not  think  it  is  the  intention  of  the  govern- 
ment to  arrest  you/'  said  Van  Yliet|  ^*  but  to  install  a 
new  governor  in  the  territory." 

"  I  believe  you  tell  the  truth/'  returned  Brigham, 
"that  you  believe  this — ^but  you  do  not  know  their 
intentions  as  well  as  I  do.  If  they  dare  to  force  the 
issue,  I  shall  not  hold  the  Indians  by  the  wrist  any 
longer  for  white  men  to  shoot  at  them ;  they  shall  go 
ahead  and  do  as  they  please.  If  the  issue  comes,  you 
may  tell  the  government  to  stop  all  emigration  across 
the  continent,  for  the  Indians  will  kill  all  who  attempt 
it.  And  if  an  army  succeeds  in  penetrating  this  val- 
ley, tell  the  goyemment  to  see  that  it  has  forage  and 
provisions  in  store,  for  they  will  find  here  only  a 
charred  and  barren  waste.  We  have  plenty  here  of 
what  you  want,  but  we  will  sell  you  nothing.  Further 
than  this,  your  army  shall  not  enter  this  valley."^ 

In  vain  l^an  Vliet  remonstrated,  stating  that  though 
the  mountain  passes  might  be  defended  against  the 
small  army  then  approaching  Utah,  a  force  would 
surely  be  sent,  during  the  following  year,  that  would 
overcome  all  opposition.  To  this  warning,  several 
times  repeated,  out  one  answer  was  returned:  *'We 
are  aware  that  such  will  be  the  case ;  but  when  these 
troops  arrive  they  will  find  Utah  a  desert;  every  house 
will  be  burned  to  the  ground,  every  tree  cut  down, 
and  every  field  laid  waste.  We  have  three  years'  pro- 
visions on  hand,  which  we  will  cache,  and  then  take 

^  Woodn^s  Journal,  MS.,  in  which  were  origlxially  noted  the  wordi 
ipoken  a  few  honn  after  the  interview  took  pUice.  There  ia  little  donbt  that, 
10  far  as  I  have  quoted  them,  they  are  substantially  true.  In  his  report,  ut 
tovn.  Van  Vliet  says  that  at  this  and  other  interviews  Brigham  declared  that 
^tbe  Hormone  had  been  persecuted,  murdered,  and  robbed  in  Missouri  and 
Illinois,  both  by  the  mob  and  state  authorities,  and  that  now  the  U.  S.  were 
about  to  pursue  the  same  course;  and  that,  therefore,  he  and  the  people  ol 
Utah  had  determined  to  resist  all  perseoution  at  the  commenoement' 
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to  the  mountains  and  bid  defiance  to  all  the  powers 
of  the  government/' 

During  the  cantain's  visit,  Brigham,  with  the  apes- 
ties,  General  Wells  of  the  Nauvoo  legion,  and  others, 
asked  him  to  walk  through  their  grounds,  and  intro- 
ducing him  to  some  of  the  Mormon  women,  showed 
him  the  garden-spots  which  their  hands  had  fashioned 
out  of  the  wilderness.  "  What,  madam,"  he  exclaimed 
to  one  of  the  sisters,  *^  would  you  consent  to  see  this 
beautiful  home  in  ashes  and  this  fruitful  orchard  de- 
stroyed?" "  I  would  not  only  consent  to  it,"  was  the 
answer,  "  but  I  would  set  fire  to  my  home  with  my 
own  hands,  and  cut  down  every  tree,  and  root  up 
every  plant."  On  the  following  sabbath  the  captain 
attended  divine  service  at  the  tabernacle,  when  John 
Taylor,  after  referring  in  his  discourse  to  the  approach 
of  the  troops,  and  repeating  that  they  should  not  be 
allowed  to  enter  the  territory,  desired  all  who  would 
apply  the  torch  to  their  dwellings,  cut  down  their 
trees,  and  lay  waste  their  farms  to  raise  their  hands. 
Every  hand  waa  raised  in  a  congregation  numbering 
more  than  four  thousand.  "  When  the  time  comes  to 
burn  and  lay  waste  our  improvements,"  said  Brigham 
in  a  sermon  delivered  on  the  same  day,  "  if  any  man 
undertakes  to  shield  his  he  will  be  treated  as  a  traitor. 
. . .  Now  the  faint-hearted  can  go  in  peace;  but  should 
that  time  come,  they  must  not  interfere.  Before  I 
will  again  suffer,  as  I  have  in  times  gone  by,  there 
shall  not  one  buUding,  nor  one  foot  of  lumber,  nor  a 
fence,  nor  a  tree,  nor  a  particle  of  grass  or  hay,  that 
will  burn,  be  left  in  reach  of  our  enemies.  I  am 
sworn,  if  driven  to  extremity,  to  utterly  lay  waste 
this  land  in  the  name  of  Israel's  God,  and  our  enemies 
shall  find  it  as  barren  as  when  we  came  here." 

Captain  Van  Vliet  was  astounded.  He  had  ex- 
pected to  find  a  seditious  and  priest-ridden  commu- 
nity, mouth- valiant  and  few  in  number,  whom  the 
mere  approach  of  the  troops  would  tame  into  sub- 
mission.    He  found  instead  this  handful  of  enthusi- 
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asts,  rising  against  the  might  of  a  great  nation.  He 
declared,  as  the  Mormons  relate,  that  if  the  United 
States  made  war  on  them,  he  would  withdraw  from 
the  army.  Quitting  Salt  Lake  City  a  few  days  after- 
ward, he  arrived  at  Washington  in  Novemoer,  and 
delivered  his  report  to  the  secretary  of  war.** 

On  the  day  after  the  captain's  departure,  Brigham 
issued  a  proclamation  declaring  martial  law  in  Utah, 
forbidding  all  armed  forces  to  enter  the  territory 
under  any  pretence  whatever,  and  ordering  the  Mor- 
mon militia  to  be  in  readiness  to  march  at  a  moment's 
notice."  It  is  probable  that  the  Nauvoo  legion, 
which  now  included  the  entire  militia  force  of  the  ter- 
ritory, mustered  at  this  date  from  four  to  five  thou- 
sand men/^  Though  imperfectly  armed  and  equipped, 
and  of  course  no  match  for  regular  troops,  they  were 
not  to  be  held  in  contempt.  In  July  1857  the  legion 
had  been  reorganized,  the  two  cohorts,  now  termed 
divisions,  having  each  a  nominal  strength  of  two  thou- 
sand. The  divisions  consisted  of  two  brigades,  the 
brigades  of  two  regiments,  the  regiments  of  five  bat- 
talions, each  of  a  hundred  men,^*  the  battalion  being 
divided  into  companies  of  fifty,  and  the  companies  into 

{)Iatoons  of  ten.  Each  platoon  was  in  charge  of  a 
ieutenant,  whose  duty  it  was  carefully  to  inspect  the 

*  A  copy  of  it  will  be  found  in  Houk  Ex,  Ihe,,  35th  Oong.  Ist  Sess.,  iL 
pi  2,  pp.  24-7,  37-8.  It  oontftina  no  spebifio  itatementi  not  already  made, 
except  that  Brigham's  only  objection  to  the  troops  entering  Utah  was  that  in 
domg  so  they  would  open  tbe  door  for  the  rabble  of  the  western  frontier,  which, 
as  in  former  days,  wonld  penecute  and  annoy  the  saints.  Copies  of  the  cor- 
respondence between  Van  v  liet  and  Brisham  as  to  the  purchase  of  forage  and 
lumber  for  aimy  nse  will  be  found  in  la.,  35-7. 

^For  copies  of  the  proclamation,  dated  Sept.  15,  1851,  and  comments 
thereon,  see  Id,,  32-3;  Btenhouse's  Rocky  MataUain  8ainU,  358-0;  Hist,  B. 
Toung,  MS. ;  WaUe*s  The  Mormon  Prophet,  43-5;  Tucker^a  Afortnotuem,  232-7; 
S,  R  AUa,  KoY.  25,  30,  1857;  S.  F.  Herald,  Nor.  25, 1857;  Sac.  DaUy  Union, 
Not.  25,  1857. 

^  In  a  report  of  tbe  seoretaiy  of  war,  in  Sen,  Doe,,  33d  Cong.  2d  Sess., 
▼i  no.  33,  the  strength  of  the  Uteh  militia  in  1854  is  given  at  1,744  infantry 
•od  1,004  cavalry,  or  a  total  of  2,748  men.  In  this  return  it  is  stated  that 
they  had  no  ordnance  except  one  howitzer,  and  no  ordnance  stores;  but,  as  we 
have  seen,  some  of  their  forts  were  mounted  with  cannon.  Brigham,  in  bis 
measase  of  Deo.  11,  1854,  in  Uiah,  Jour.  Legid.,  1854-5,  anticipates  a  con- 
Aderaole  increase  in  the  new  enrolments.  In  the  Oregon  Argue  of  Feb.  13^ 
I8118,  the  Mormon  forces  are  estimated  at  5,000. 

^  The  brigade*  contained  1,000  and  the  regiments  500  men. 
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arms,  ammunition,  and  accoutrements.  Those  who 
failed  to  provide  their  equipments  were  fined,  and 
those  who  disposed  of  them  were  tried  by  court-mar- 
tial  and  doubly  fined.  Penalties  were  also  imposed 
for  non-attendance  at  muster  and  drill.^  The  cavalry 
arm  was  for  a  time  abolished  ^  as  unsuited  to  moun- 
tain warfare,  and  a  corps  of  topographical  engineers 
organized,  together  with  an  ordnance  corps. 

All  able-bodied  males  in  the  territory,  except  those 
exempt  by  law,  were  liable,  as  we  have  seen,  to  mili- 
tary service,  and  it  is  probable  that  the  Mormons 
could  put  in  the  field  not  less  than  seven  thousand 
raw  troops,  half  disciplined,  indeed,  but  inured  to  hard- 
ship, and  most  of  them  excellent  marksmen.  If  Brig- 
ham  had  now  carried  out  his  threat  of  letting  loose 
the  Indian  tribes  of  Utah,  the  United  States  forces 
would  have  been  hopelessly  outnumbered.  Arms  and 
ammunition  were  supplied  in  part  from  San  Bernar- 
dino,^ though  no  considerable  reSnforcements  from 
southern  California  arrived  until  after  the  crisis  was 
over,  and  those  from  Carson  Valley  did  not  exceed 
one  hundred  men  capable  of  bearing  arms." 

It  was  not,  of  course,  the  intention  of  the  saints  to 
encounter  the  army  of  Utah  in  the  open  field,  or  even 
behind  breastworks,  if  it  could  be  avoided.     In  order 

■*  Utah,  AcU  Ltffid.  (ed.  1808),  180-8,  where  ii  a  oooy  of  an  aet,  spproved 
Jan.  16, 1857,  for  the  orginini tion  of  the  mmtia,  and  of  the  regnktianB  adopted 
•ix  montha  later.  The  regnlationa  were  first  pnbliahed  in  the  Deaent  Newt, 
Apr.  Ist  of  thia  year.  Preyiona  acta  relatiiig  to  the  militia,  Mpproved  in  1832; 
wUl  he  found  in  Utah,  AeU  LeM.  (ed.  1865),  207-22, 231-2.  Daniel  H.  Weill 
remained  lientenant-general,  J  ames  Fei^gnaisn  waa  ad jntant-general«  and  A.  P. 
Bockwood  commiaiaiy-genenJ.  The  namea  of  other  officers  will  be  fcnmd  ia 
Id.  (ed.  1866),  108;  D€9eret  NtwiL  Apr.  29, 1867.  AU  the  offioera  were  elected 
except  thoae  in  the  engineers'  and  ordnance  cotpa.  Farther  items  conoeniag 
the  legion  will  be  found  in  I<L,  Joly  6^  1868;  8.  F.  AUa,  Ang.  11, 1857;  Or. 
£uaesman^  Oct  20, 1857. 

^  By  general  order  issued  at  the  headqnarten  of  the  l^gioii.  A  copy  of  it 
will  be  found  in  the  Deserel  Neim^  July  1,  1867. 

**In  Haye^  8crap$,  San  Bemardkio,  i.  6S»  we  read:  'Anna  and  amrnimi- 
tlon  continue  to  be  forwarded  from  San  Beniardina  The  last  mail-ridff 
took  alouff— in  Not.  1857--600  rerolTen^  which  passed  through  this  ciij.* 

**  With  the  exception  of  a  few  persons,  the  Carson  Mormons  started  for  & 
L.  CilyScpt.  28,  1857,  and  arrived  Nov.  2d.  They  mustered  abont450per- 
sons,  several  being  from  Or.  and  CaL,  had  with  tbem  123  wapma,  and  wot 
in  ohaige  of  Chester  Lovelaad.  JBarfy  HiaL  Carmm  VoJOitff^  MS.,  6» 
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to  explain  their  tactics,  I  cannot  do  better  than  quote 
a  few  lines  from  a  despatch  addressed  soon  afterward 
by  the  lieutenant-general  of  the  Nauvoo  legion  to 
Major  Joseph  Taylor,  and  signed,  "your  brother  in 
Christ,  Daniel  H.  Wells."  "On  ascertaining  the  lo- 
cality or  route  of  the  troops,  proceed  at  once  to  annoy 
them  in  every  possible  way.  Use  every  exertion  to 
stampede  their  animals  and  set  fire  to  their  trains. 
Bum  the  whole  country  before  them  and  on  their 
flanks.  Keep  them  from  sleeping,  by  night  surprises ; 
blockade  the  road  by  felling  trees  or  destroying  the 
river  fords  where  you  can.  w'atch  for  opportunities 
to  set  fire  to  the  grass  on  their  windwara,  so  as,  if 
possible,  to  envelop  their  trains.  Leave  no  grass  be- 
fore them  that  can  be  burned.  Keep  your  men  con- 
cealed as  much  as  possible,  and  guard  against  sur- 
pnse.''"' 

"Acopyof  the  Istter  ii  giTen  in  TuUidg^s Hial,  8aU  LakeCI^,  172L  The 
Oftjor  WIS  captured,  and  the  letter  deliTered  to  ABaistant  Adjnant-general 
Porter  when  16  miles  from  Fort  Bridger.  In  a  poeteoript  the  major  is  OTdered 
to '  take  no  life. '  In  Lee^s  Mormmutm  UnvaiUd,  1 8-19,  is  a  copy  of  a  oircnlar 
letter,  dated  8.  L.  City,  Sept.  14,  1857,  and  aigned  hy  Brigham  Yonng  and 
I^uiel  H.  WeOs,  in  which  a  aimilar  plan  of  operatiooa  ia  marked  ont.  'Bnt 
lafe  life  alwavs,'  ia  the  injunction,  'when  it  ia  poaaible;  we  do  not  with  to 
riiedadlrop  of  Uood  if  it  can  be  avoided.' 
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TUBN  TO  THXIB  HoMBB— ThB  TbOOFS  CaNTONBD  AT  CaMP  FlOTD— CoX- 

duct  of  thb  Soldiery  and  Camp  Followbbs— Judges  Sinclair  aitd 
Cbadlbbauoh— The  Rbpobmation  in  Utah. 

"  I  AM  ordered  there,  and  I  will  winter  in  the  valley 
or  in  hell,"  exclaimed  Greneral  Hamey,  who  had  now 
joined  the  expedition,  when  Van  Vliet  on  his  way  to 
Washington  reported  to  him  the  condition  of  affairs 
among  the  Mormons.  With  such  prospects  before 
them,  it  was  probably  fortunate  for  the  army  of  Utah 
that  the  command  changed  hands  early  in  the  cam- 

Saign,  the  ffeneraFs  services  being  again  required  in 
Kansas,  Colonel  Albert  Sidney  Johnston,  then  at  Fort 
Leavenworth,  being  appointed  his  successor,  and  Colo- 
nel Alexander,  the  senior  officer,  meanwhile  assum- 
ing command. 

About  the  middle  of  August,  Colonel  Robert  Bur- 
ton with  seventy  men  from  the  first  regiment  of  the 
Nauvoo  legion,  afterward  joined  by  a  company  from 
Provo,  had  already  been  sent  eastward  as  a  corps  of 
observation,  with  instructions  to  follow  the  main  emi- 
grant trail,  protect  incoming  Mormon  trains,  ascer- 
tain the   number,  equipments,  and  materiel  of  the 
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United  States  troops,  and  report  to  headquarters.  On 
the  22d  of  September  the  colonel,  accompanied  by 
three  others,  the  remainder  of  hia  command  being  or- 
dered to  return  slowly  toward  Salt  Lake  City,  select- 
ing on  their  way  the  best  points  for  a  defensive  cam- 
paign, encountered  the  vanguard  of  the  army  of  Utah, 
m  the  vicinity  of  Devil's  Gate,  thence  tiecompanied 
them  to  Camp  Winfield,  on  Ham  Fork,  and  afterward 
proceeded  to  Fort  Bridger. 


Tmm  Utab  CiMtiiatt 

A  few  day^  later  General  Wells,  in  command  of 
1,250  men,  supplied  with  fchir^  days'  rations,  es- 
tablished his  headquarters  at  Echo  Cadon,  a  defile 
some  twenty-five  miles  in  length,  and  whose  walls  are 
in  places  almost  within  pistol-shot  of  each  other. 
Through  this  caiLon,  the  Mormons  supposed,  lay 
the  path  of  the  invading  army,  the  only  means  of 
avoiding  the  goi^e  being  by  a  circuitous  route  north- 
ward to  Soda  Springs,  and  thence  by  way  of  Bear 
River  Valley,  or  the  Wind  River  laountains.  On 
the  western  side  of  the  cafion  dams  and  ditches  were 
constructed,  by  means  of  which  the  road  could  be  sub- 
merged to  a  depth  of  several  feet:  at  the  eastern  side 

Bar.  Czu.   n 
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stone  heaps  were  collected  and  bowlders  loosened  from 
the  overhanging  rocks,  so  that  a  slight  leverage  would 
hurl  them  on  the  passing  troops,  and  parapets  were 
built  as  a  protection  for  sharp-shooters.^  Leaving 
his  men  in  charge  of  staff-officers,'  the  general  set 
forth  with  a  small  escort  for  Fort  Bridger,  where 
he  was  informed  by  Burton  as  to  the  movements 
and  strength  of  the  invading  force  and  the  lo- 
cation of  its  supply  traina  It  had  been  ascertained 
that  the  army  had  pressed  forward  on  Fort  Winfield 
to  protect  the  trains,  which  had  been  left  insufficiently 
guarded,  and  it  was  now  feared  that  the  men  would 
be  ordered  to  pack  a  few  days'  provisions  in  their 
knapsacks  and  make  a  forced  march  on  Salt  Lake 
City. 

At  this  juncture  a  letter  from  Greneral  Wells  was 
delivered  to  Colonel  Alexander,  together  with  copies 
of  the  organic  act,  the  laws  of  Utah,  the  proclamation 
forbidding  the  entrance  of  armed  forces  into  the  terri- 
tory, and  a  despatch  from  Brigham.  The  last  was  a 
remarkable  document,  and  must  have  been  somewhat 
of  a  surprise  to  the  colonel,  who  had  proved  himself 
one  of  the  most  gallant  soldiers  of  the  Mexican  war. 
He  was  informed  that  Brigham  Young  was  still  gov- 
emor  of  Utah,  and  that  he  had  disregarded  his  prohi- 
bition. He  was  ordered  to  withdraw  by  the  same 
route  that  he  had  entered.  Should  he  desire,  how- 
ever, to  remain  until  spring  in  the  neighborhood  of 
his  present  encampment,  he  must  surrender  his  arms 
and  ammunition  to  the  Mormon  quartermaster-gen- 
eral, in  which  case  he  would  be  supplied  with  provi- 
sions, and  would  not  be  molested.'  The  colonel  re- 
plied in  brief  and  business-like  phrase.  He  addressed 
Brigham  Young  as  governor;  stated  that  he  would 

>For  cat  of  Echo  Gallon,  see  HaydenU  The  Qrtai  Weai^  813;  8tenhaiu^» 
Rocky  Mountain  SahUSy  363.  The  remaini  of  the  breMtworkB  and  dams  wen 
to  be  seen  ten  yean  later.  Kirchqf,  RtmbUder^  L  107<-a. 

*  Colonels  ISf.  V.  Jonea  and  J.  D.  T.  McAlliater. 

*  For  copies  of  both  letters,  see  Secretary  qf  War^e  Bept  Home  Sxm  Doc^ 
36th  Cong.  1st  Sess.,  ii.  pt  2,  pp.  31-3. 
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submit  his  letter  to  the  commanding  officer  imme^ 
diately  on  his  arrival ;  that  meanwhile  the  troops  were 
there  by  order  of  the  president,  and  that  their  future 
movements  and  operations  would  depend  on  orders  is- 
sued by  competent  military  authority. 

On  receiving  the  answer  of  Colonel  Alexander, 
Wells  determined  to  open  the  campaign,  a  plan  of 
which  had  been  before  arranged  at  Salt  Lake  City. 
Inviting  to  dinner  Major  Lot  Smith,  who  had  con- 
veyed the  despatches  to  and  from  the  enemy's  camp, 
be  asked  him  whether  he  could  take  some  forty  men, 
the  only  available  force  then  at  the  Mormon  camp  at 
Cache  Cave,  where  Wells  was  now  encamped,  and, 
passing  in  rear  of  the  foe,  turn  back  or  burn  the  sup- 

g  trains  still  on  the  road.  **  I  think  I  can/'  replied 
t  Smith;  and  the  next  evening  he  started  out. 
Wells  then  addressed  to  Major  Joseph  Taylor  the 
letter  of  instructions  already  quoted. 

Riding  all  night  at  the  head  of  his  detachment, 
Smith  came  in  sight  of  a  westward-bound  govern- 
ment train  on  the  morning  of  October  3d,  and  ordered 
the  drivers  to  go  back.  This  they  did,  but  turned 
round  when  out  of  sight.  During  the  day  a  party  of 
troops  passed  them,  and  relieving  the  wagons  of  their 
freight,  left  them  standing.  Smith  then  started  for 
Sandy  Fork,  sending  a  few  of  his  men  under  Captain 
Haight  in  another  direction.  Soon  he  observed  a 
cloud  of  dust  in  the  direction  of  the  old  Mormon  trail, 
and  was  informed  by  his  scouts  that  a  train  of  twenty- 
six  wagons  was  approaching.  Halting  and  feeding 
hiB  men,  he  approached  them  at  dusk,  while  encamped 
at  a  spot  known  as  Simpson's  Hollow,  on  Green  River, 
and  tiiere  lay  in  ambush  for  several  hours.  Mean- 
while he  ascertained,  as  he  relates,  that  there  were 
two  trains,  each  of  twenty-six  wagons — ^there  being, 
in  fact,  three,  with  seventy-five  wagons  in  all.* 

*Bqpt  of  Chmnuuary  Clarte,  in  Houte  Ex,  Doe,,  35th  Cong.  Ist  Sesa.,  z. 
BO.  71,  p.  63.  GoL  Alexander,  however,  in  his  offidal  report  to  the  adjutant- 
mend,  dated  Gamp  Winfield,  Oct.  0,  1857,  says  that  onl^  two  traina  were 
^ertroyed  on  Qreen  Biver,  hat  that  one  was  burned  on  the  Big  Sandy,  together 
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It  waa  now  near  midnight ;  but  a  few  of  the  wagon- 
ers were  still  gathered  round  the  camp-fires^  some  of 
them  drinking  and  some  smoking,  when  armed  and 
mounted  men,  as  it  seemed  in  endless  procession, 
noiselessly  emerged  from  the  darkness,  their  leader 
quietly  asking  for  '  the  captain.'  Most  of  the  team- 
sters were  asleep,  their  weapons  fastened  to  the  awn- 
ings of  the  wagons,  and  resistance  was  almost  hopeless. 
The  captain  of  the  wagoners,  Dawson  by  name,  stepped 
forward,  surrendered  his  charge,  and  bade  his  men 
stack  their  arms  and  group  themselves  on  a  spot 
pointed  out  by  Smith,  who  dealt  with  the  other  trains 
in  like  manner.  Then,  lighting  two  torches,  the  major 
handed  one  of  them  to  a  gentile  in  his  party,  dubbed 
Big  James,  remarking  that  it  was  proper  for  the  gen- 
tiles to  spoil  the  gentiles.  Riding  from  wagon  to 
wagon  they  set  fire  to  the  covers,  which  caught  rapidly 
in  the  crisp  air  of  this  October  night.  "  By  Saint 
Patrick,  ain  t  it  beautiful!"  exclaimed  Big  James;  "I 
never  saw  anything  go  better  in  my  life."  Dawson 
meanwhile  was  sent  to  the  rear  of  the  trains  to  take 
out  provisions  for  his  captors.  When  all  the  wagons 
were  fairly  in  a  blaze,  the  Mormons  rode  away,  telling 
their  panic-stricken  captives  that  they  would  return 
as  soon  as  they  had  delivered  the  spoils  to  their  com- 
rades near  by,  and  instantly  shoot  any  one  who  should 
attempt  to  extinguish  the  flames.^ 

with  a  few  waffOOB  belonsing  to  the  sutler  of  the  tenth  infantry,  a  few  miles 
behind  the  latter.  Probably  the  colonel  was  for  the  moment  misinf onned  as  to 
the  train  abandoned  on  the  morning  of  the  4th.  The  destmction  of  the  sutler's 
wagons  was  perhaps  wrought  by  Haight's  party,  as  Smith  states  that  they 
were  sent  after  the  convoy  of  the  tenth  infantry.  Otherwise  I  find  no  evi* 
dence  that  this  was  the  case. 

^  Lot  Smith's  narrative,  in  TuUidgfa  HuA,  8,  L.  OUy,  173-^,  when  stripped 
of  the  braggadocio  common  to  the  saints  militant — and  thus  I  have  ^ven  it — 
appears  tobe  the  best  detailed  account  of  this  incident.  The  portiona  of  it 
which  conflict  with  the  testimony  of  United  States  officials  I  nave  omitted. 
For  instance.  Smith  says:  *  His  [Dawson's]  orders  to  the  train  men  were  from 
the  commander  at  Camp  Winfield,  and  were  to  the  effect  that  the  Mormons 
were  in  the  field,  and  that  they  must  not  go  to  sleep,  but  keep  guard  on  their 
trains,  and  that  four  companies  of  cavalry  and  two  pieces  of  artillfty  would 
come  over  in  the  morning  to  escort  them  into  camp.^  The  truth  appears  to 
bo,  that  Col  Alexander  knew  nothing  about  the  protected  raid.  In  his  report, 
ut  supra,  he  mentions  that  Van  Vliet  had  assured  him  no  armed  resistance 
woula  be  offered  if  he  did  not  proceed  farther  than  Fort  Bridger  and  Fort 
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The  army  of  Utah  was  novr  in  evil  case.     Harney 
had  accepted  the  command  reluctantly,  and  returned 
to  Kansas  as  soon  as  possible.  '  Alexander  was  un- 
fitted for  it,  and  Johnston  had  not  yet  arrived.     Win- 
ter was  at  hand;  forage  was  almost  exhausted;  pro- 
visions would  fail  within  a  few  months;  and  if  the 
troops  could  not  move  into  quarters  within  fourteen 
days,  there  would  be  no  animals  left  alive  to  convey 
their  supplier     The  pitiful  strait  that  had  now  over- 
taken them  is  explained  in  a  letter  addressed  by  Colo- 
nel Alexander,  four  days  after  the  Green  River  catas- 
trophe, to  the  officers  in  command  of  forces  en  route 
for  Utah.     "No  information  of  the  position  or  inten- 
tions of  the  commanding  officer  has  reached  me,"  he 
writes,  "and  I  am  in  utter  ignorance  of  the  objects 
of  the  government  in  sending  troops  here,  or  the 
instructions  given  for  their  conduct  after  reaching 
here.     I  have  had  to  decide  upon  the  following  points : 
First,  the  necessity  of  a  speedy  move  to  winter  quar- 
ters; second,  the  selection  of  a  point  for  wintering; 
third,  the  best  method  of  conducting  the  troops  and 
supplies  to  the  point  selected."    A  council  of  war  was 
held,  and  the  point  selected  was  Fori  Hall,  on  Beaver 
Head  Mountain,  140  miles  from  Fort  Bridger.     So 
little  did  the  colonel  know  even  about  the  disposition 
of  the  command,  that,  at  the  time  and  place  when  he 
expected  to  be  joined  by  Colonel  Smith,  in  charge 
of  supply  trains,  this  officer  was  still  at  South  Pass, 
with  an  escort  of  two  hundred  men. 

On  the  11th  of  October  the  troops  commenced 
their  march.  Snow  was  falling  heavily,  and  for  sev- 
eral days  they  were  compelled  to  cut  a  path  for  their 

Supply,  and  that  100  wagona  had  been  narked  for  three  weeks  on  Ham  Fork 

witnont  hems  molested.    On  the  other  hand,  he  states  in  the  same  report  that 

CoV  Waite  of  the  fifth  infantry,  though  not  anticipating  any  trouble,  was 

preparing  to  send  a  detachment  to  the  trains  when  he  heard  of  their  destruc- 

tioD.    For  other  accoonts  and  comments  on  the  disaster  on  Qreen  River,  see 

Hickman's  Destroying  Angd,  117-21;  Beadh's  L\fe  in  Utah,  189;  Burton's 

Cky  of  the  Saints^  208-9;  8.  F.  BuUeUn,  Dec.  11,  1857;  8.  F.  AUa,  Dec.  17, 

^1 1857;  Sac  Union^  Deo.  11,  1867.    The  list  of  stores  destroyed  is  given 

^  (hmmutary  OUurhis  Bepowt,  in  JET.  Ex,  Doc^  d5Ui  Gong.  1st  Sess.,  no. 
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wagons  through  the  dense  brush,  their  trains  bein^ 
still  of  such  unwieldy  length  that  the  vanguard  had 
reached  its  camping-ground  at  nightfall  before  the 
rear-guard  had  moved  from  its  camp  of  the  preceding 
day.  Meanwhile  bands  of  Mormons,  under  their 
nimble  and  ubiquitous  leaders,  hung  on  their  flanks, 
just  out  of  rifle-shot,  harassing  them  at  every  step, 
700  oxen  being  captured  and  driven  to  Salt  Lake 
City  on  the  13th.  There  was  as  yet  no  cavalry  in 
the  force.  A  few  infantry  companies  were  mounted 
on  mules  and  sent  in  pursuit  of  Uie  guerrillas,  but  the 
saints  merely  laughed  at  them,  terming  them  jackass 
cavalry.  The  grass  had  been  burned  along  the  line 
of  route,  and  the  draught-animals  were  so  weak  that 
they  could  travel  but  three  miles  a  day.  When  the 
point  was  reached  where  Smith's  detachment  was 
expected  to  join  the  army,  the  commander,  disap- 
pointed and  sore  perplexed,  called  a  second  council, 
at  which  many  of  the  officers  were  in  favor  of  cutting 
their  way  through  the  caiions  at  all  hazard. 

At  this  juncture  a  despatch  was  received  from 
Johnston,  who  was  now  at  South  Pass,  ordering 
the  troops  to  proceed  to  Fontenelle  Creek,  where 
pasture  was  abundant;  and  a  few  days  later  a  second 
despatch  directed  them  to  march  to  a  point  three 
miles  below  the  junction  of  Ham  and  Black  forks, 
the  colonel  stating  that  he  would  join  them  at  the 
latter  point.  On  the  3d  of  November  they  reached 
the  point  of  rendezvous,  where  Johnston  arrived 
the  following  day,  with  a  reenforcement  of  cavalry 
and  the  supply  trains  in  charge  of  Smith.* 

Albert  Sidney  Johnston  was  a  favorite  officer,  and 
had  already  given  earnest  of  the  qualities  that  he  dis- 
played a  few  years  later  in  the  campaigns  of  the  civil 
war.  The  morale  of  the  army  was  at  once  restored, 
and  at  the  touch  of  this  great  general  each  man  put 
forth  his  utmost  energy.     But  their  troubles  were 

•Johnston's  despatch,  in  Hmuf.  Ex,  Doe,^  85th  Gong.  Ut  Sess.,  ]x».  7It 
pp.  65-4;  SUnhtmeU  Rocky  Momtain  Saints,  369. 
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not  yet  ended.     The  expedition  was  now  ordered  to 
¥ort  Bridger,  and  at  every  step  difficulties  increased. 
There  were  only  thirty-five  miles  to  be  traversed,  but, 
except  on  the  margin  of  a  few  slender  streams,  the 
country  through  which  lay  their  route  was  the  barest 
of  desert  land.     There  was  no  shelter  from  the  chill 
blasts  of  this  mountain  solitude,  where,  even  in  No- 
vember, the  thermometer  sometimes  sank  to  l^'  be- 
low zero.     There  was  no  fuel  but  the  wild  sa^e  and 
willow;  there  was  little  pasture  for  the  halwrozen 
cattle. 

The  march  commenced  on  the  6th  of  November, 
and  on  the  previous  night  500  of  the  strongest  oxen 
had  been  stolen  by  the  Mormons.     The  trains  ex- 
tended over  six  miles,  and  all  day  long  snow  and  sleet 
fell  on  the  retreating  column.     Some  of  the  men  were 
frost-bitten,  and  the  exhausted  animals  were  goaded 
by  their  drivers  until  many  fell  dead  in  their  traces. 
At  sunset  the  troops  encamped  wherever  they  could 
find  a  particle  of  shelter,  some  under  bluffs,  and  some 
in  the  willow  copses.     At  daybreak  the  camp  was 
surrounded  with  the  carcasses  of  frozen  cattle,  of  which 
several  hundreds  had  perished  during  the  night.    Still, 
as  the  trains  arrived  from  the  rear,  each  one  halted 
for  a  day  or  more,  giving  time  for  the  cattle  to  rest 
and  graze  on  such  scant  herbage  as  they  could  find. 
To  press  forward  more  rapidly  was  impossible,  for  it 
vomd  have  cost  the  lives  of  most  of  the  draught-ani- 
mals ;  to  find  shelter  was  equally  impossible,  for  there 
was  none.     There  was  no  alternative  but  to  proceed 
slowly  and  persistently,  saving  as  many  as  possible  of 
the  horses,  mules,  and  oxen.     Fifteen  days  were  re- 
(^uired  for  this  difiScult  operation.^    Meanwhile  Colo- 
nel St  George  Cooke,  who  arrived  on  the  19th  by  way 
of  Fort  Laramie,  at  the  head  of  500  dragoons,  had 
fared  no  better  than  the  main  body,  having  lost  nearly 
half  of  his  cattle.^ 

'Beptof  GolJohiiBtoii,  dated  Camp  Scott,  Not.  30,  ISSl^mHauaeEx,  Doc, 
35th  Cong,  lat  Seas.,  z.  no.  71,  p.  77. 

'Jbid.  On  the  5th  the  command  passed  Devil's  Gate,  and  on  the  following 
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A  length  the  army  of  Utah  arrived  at  Fort  Bridger 
— ^to  find  that  the  buildings  in  and  around  it^  together 
with  those  at  Fort  Supply^  twelve  miles  distant,  had 
been  burned  to  the  ground  bv  Mormons,  and  the  grain 
or  other  provisions  removed  or  destroyed.  All  that 
remained  were  two  enclosures  surrounded  by  walls  of 
cobblestone  cemented  with  mortar,  the  larger  one 
being  a  hundred  feet  sauare.  This  was  appropriated 
for  the  storage  of  supplies,  while  on  the  smaller  one 
lunettes  were  built  and  mounted  with  cannon.  A 
sufficient  garrison  was  stationed  at  this  point;  the 
cattle  were  sent  for  the  winter  to  Henry  Fork,  in 
charge  of  Colonel  Cooke  and  six  companies  of  the 
second  dragoons,  and  about  the  end  of  November, 
the  remainder  of  the  troops  went  into  winter  quar- 
ters on  Black  Fork  of  the  Green  River,  two  or  three 
miles  beyond  Fort  Bridger,  and  a  hundred  and  fifteen 
from  Salt  Lake  City.  The  site,  to  which  was  given 
the  name  of  Camp  Scott,  was  sheltered  by  blufiEb, 

day,  while  crosaing  what  he  tenos  a  four-mile  hill.  Colonel  Cooke  write: 
'The  north  -wiDd  and  drifting  enow  became  severe;  the  air  seemed  tamed  to 
frozen  fog;  nothinjz  coald  be  seen;  we  were  stroggling  in  a  frMong  doad. 
The  lofty  wall  at  Three  Crossings  was  a  happy  relief;  bat  the  goide,  who  hid 
lately  passed  there,  was  relentless  in  proDOUDcin^  that  there  was  no  grass. . . 
.As  he  promised  grass  and  other  shelter  two  nmes  farther,  we  marched  on, 
crossing  twice  more  the  rocky  stream,  half  choked  with  snow  and  ioe;  finally 
he  led  as  behind  a  great  granite  rock,  but  all  too  small  for  the  promised  shel- 
ter. Only  a  part  of  the  regiment  coald  huddle  there  i^  the  deep  snow;  whilst 
the  Ions  ni^ht  through  the  storm  continued,  and  in  fearful  eddies  from  abore, 
before,  behmd,  drove  the  falling  and  drifting  snow.'  Meanwhile  the  animals 
were  driven  once  more  across  the  stream  to  ue  base  of  a  granite  ridge  which 
faced  the  storm,  but  where  there  was  grass.  They  refused  to  eat,  the  moles 
huddling  together  and  moaning  piteoosly,  while  some  of  the  horses  broke 
away  from  the  guard  and  went  back  to  the  ford.  The  next  day  better  Gamp> 
ing-ground  was  reached  ten  miles  farther  on.  On  the  morning  of  the  8th, 
the  thermometer  marked  44*  below  freezing-point;  but  in  this  weather  and 
through  deep  snow  the  men  made  eighteen  miles,  and  the  following  day  nine- 
teen miles,  to  the  next  camping-grounds  on  Bitter  Creek,  and  in  the  valley  of 
the  Sweetwater.  On  the  l(Hh  matters  were  still  worse.  Herders  left  to  fanns 
up  the  rear  with  the  stray  mules  could  not  force  them  from  the  valley,  ana 
there  three  fourths  of  them  were  left  to  perish.  Nine  horses  were  also  aban- 
doned. At  night  the  thermometer  marked  25*  below  zero;  nearly  all  the 
tent-pins  were  broken,  and  nearly  forty  soldiers  and  teamsters  were  on  the 
sick-US t,  most  of  them  being  f^ost-bitten.  'The  earth,'  writes  the  colonel, 
'  has  a  no  more  lifeless,  treeless,  grassless  desert;  it  contains  scarcely  a  wolf 
to  glut  itself  on  the  hundreds  of  dead  and  frozen  animals  which  for  thirtv 
miles  nearly  block  the  road.'  Rept  in  fd.^  pp.  96-9.  See  also  Bcdenbonghi 
From  Everglade  to  CafUm  wUh  the  Second  J)ragooM,  214-18. 
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naing  abrujptly  at  a  few  hundred  yards  distance  from 
ihe  bed  of  the  stream.  Near  by  were  clumps  of 
cotton-wood  which  the  Mormons  had  attempted  to 
bum;  but  the  wood  being  green  and  damp,  the  fire 
had  merely  scorched  the  bark.  Tents  of  a  new 
pattern^  were  furnished  to  the  men,  the  poles,  to 
which  was  attached  a  strong  hoop,  being  supported 
by  iron  tripods.  From  the  hoops  the  canvas  de- 
pended in  the  shape  of  a  cone,  somewhat  in  the 
fashion  of  an  Indian  wigwam.  Even  when  the  tents 
were  closed  fires  could  be  lighted  without  discomfort 
beneath  the  tripods,  a  draught  being  created  by  the 
opening  at  the  top.  The  civil  oflKcials,  who  arrived 
about  this  time,  dwelt  apart  in  structures  resembling 
the  Alaskan  barabara — Wholes  dug  in  the  nound  over 
which  were  built  huts  of  mud-plastered  logs.  To 
this  part  of  the  encampment  was  given,  in  honor  of 
the  chief  justice,  the  name  of  Eckelsville. 

Though  most  of  the  beef  cattle  had  been  carried 
off  by  Mormons  or  Indians,  a  sufficient  number  of 
draught-animals  remained  to  furnish  meat  for  seven 
months  during  six  days  in  the  week,  while  of  bacon 
there  was  enough  for  one  day  in  the  week,  and  by 
reducing  the  rations  of  flour,  coffee,  and  other  arti- 
cles, they  might  also  be  made  to  last  until  the  1st  of 
June.***  Parties  were  at  once  sent  to  New  Mexico 
and  Oregon"  to  procure  cattle  and  remounts  for  the 
cavalry.  Meantime  shambles  were  built,  to  which 
the  starved  animals  at  Fort  Henry  were  driven,  and 
butchered  as  soon  as  they  had  gathered  a  little  flesh, 
their  meat  being  jerked  and  stored  for  future  use. 

In  loading  the  wagons  at  Fort  Leavenworth  the 
quartermaster  had  packed  into  each  train  such  goods 
as  were  at  hand,  taking  no  trouble  to  procure  for  them 

*The  SiUay  pattern.  Aide-de-camp  Lay's  despatch  to  Qeneral  Harney, 
in  JStptf  Qt  enpra^  8. 

"Gapt  H!  F.  Clarke,  in  Id.,  p.  105,  gives  a  statement  of  the  supplies 
stored  at  Fort  Bridger,  Nov.  28,  1857.  There  were  150  days'  rations  of  flour 
for  2,400  men,  144  of  tea  or  cofiee,  217  of  sugar,  222  of  beans,  rice,  or  desic- 
cated vegetables,  28  of  bacon  or  ham,  137  of  vinegar,  and  83  of  molasses. 

"  The  first  under  Captain  Marcy. 
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their  dae  proportion  of  other  stores.  The  trains 
destroyed  at  oimpson  Hollow,  for  instance,  were 
laden  entirely  with  provisions,  while  three  others 
that  followed  contained  the  tents  and  all  the  cloth- 
ing. Fortunately  the  latter  did  not  fall  into  the 
hands  of  the  Mormons,  though  when  unpacked  it  was 
found  that  they  contained  more  of  utterly  useless 
supplies  than  of  what  was  really  needed.  For  an 
army  of  about  2,400  men,  wintering  in  a  r^ion 
7,000  feet  above  the  sea-level,  where  at  night  the 
thermometer  always  sinks  below  zero,  there  had  been 
provided  3,150  bedsacks — articles  well  suited  for  a 
pleasure  camp  in  summer — ^and  only  723  blankets; 
there  were  more  than  1,500  pairs  of  epaulets  and 
metallic  scales,  but  only  938  coats  and  676  great-coats; 
there  were  307  cap  covers,  and  only  190  caps;  there 
were  1,190  military  stocks;  but  though  some  of  the 
men  were  already  barefooted,  and  others  had  no  cov- 
ering for  their  feet  except  moccasins,  there  were  only 
823  pairs  of  boots  and  600  pairs  of  stockings."  One 
of  the  wagons  had  been  freighted  entirely  with  camp 
kettles,  but  briue  could  not  be  had,  for  at  this  time 
there  was  not  a  pound  of  salt  in  the  entire  camp,  a 
supply  proffered  as  a  gift  from  Brigham,  whom  John- 
ston now  termed  the  great  Mormon  rebel,  being  re- 
jected with  contempt."^ 

Thus  did  the  army  of  Utah  pass  the  winter  of 
1857-8,  amid  privations  no  less  severe  than  those  en- 
dured at  Valley  Forge  eighty-one  years  before;  but 
this  army  was  composed  of  seasoned  veterans,  under 
able  leadership,  and  the  men  were  confident  and  even 

^^AnsigtarU  Quartermaster  Dichereon^s  Bepi,  dated  Gamp  Soofct,  Not.  29, 
1857,  in  Id.,  pp.  106-7,  where  will  be  found  a  list  of  all  the  clothing  on  hnod 
at  that  date. 

"  A  copy  of  Brigham'B  letter,  dated  S.  L.  Gily,  Not.  26, 1857,  atatniff  that 
he  has  forwarded  a  load  of  about  800  Ibe,  to  which  Col  Johnston  is  weioome 
as  a  gift,  but  for  which  payment  will  be  accepted  if  preferred,  wiU  be  foond 
in  Id.f  pp.  110-11.  Tullidffe  says  that  the  salt  was  secretly  broagbt  into 
camp,  but  that  the  commander  would  not  eat  of  it,  and  that  the  officers*  iimh 
was  soon  afterward  supplied  by  Indians  at  the  rate  of  $5  per  lb.  HiaL  8.  L,  Citif» 
196. 
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cheerfoL  The  festivities  of  christmas  and  new  year 
were  celebrated  with  song  and  dance  and  martial  mu- 
sic, in  pavilions  for  which  the  timber  had  been  hauled 
by  baud  through  miles  of  snow.  Over  each  one  waved 
the  regimental  colors,  and  over  that  of  the  fifth  in- 
fantry fluttered  the  remnants  pf  the  flag  that  had  been 
torn  to  shreds  at  Molino  del  Rey,  and  borne  in  tri- 
umph up  the  slopes  of  Chapultepec. 

Meanwhile  the  Mormon  militia  had  returned  to 
the  valley,  as  soon  as  the  snow  had  closed  up  the 
mountain  caiions.  The  saints  of  course  regarded  the 
disasters  of  the  federal  army  as  a  righteous  judgment 
of  providence  on  a  nation  that  took  arms  against 
Zion,  and  welcomed  their  returning  warriors  with 
pseans  of  triumph,^^  stigmatizing  the  foe  in  sorry  and 
insulting  doggerel."  At  the  tabernacle  elders  waxed 
bold,  and  all  their  remonstrances  and  overtures  of 
peace  being  now  rejected,"  they  openly  avowed,  some- 
times in  braggart  phrase,  their  contempt  for  the  United 

^*In  a  Bong  of  welcome  composed  by  W.  G.  MUls,  ind  published  in  the 
Lttml  Ntwt^Jma,  13,  1858,  are  the  following  lines: 

Strong  in  the  power  of  Brigham'i  Go<^ 

Yoor  name  *■  a  tenor  to  our  foee: 
Te  were  a  barrier  Htronf  and  broad 

Am  onr  bigh  aunmtalne  crowned  wttbflDOfnk 


Sing  I  feUow«eoldien  in  onr  oanee, 

Tor  Ckd  will  ihow  hia  mighty  handi 
2ion  ehall  Mnmph,  and  her  laws 

The  etandard  be  to  ererj  land. 

''In  Id.^  Jan.  27,  1858,  is  a  song  composed  by  Matthew  Bowan  of  South 
Gottonwoody  commencing: 

"Who  in  all  DeMret  *■  afral<( 
Of  Unele  Sam,  and  a*  that? 

A  lengthy,  and  if  possible  more  silly,  efinsion  appenrs  in  /il.,  Feb.  17>  1858. 
Stenhonse  relates  that  after  partakins  of  the  sacrament  at  the  tabernacle 
the  laints  concluded  divine  service  with  a  chorus  sung  to  the  tane  of  *  Du  dah 
day,'  and  oonuDencing: 

Old  Sam  has  lent,  I  undentand. 

Da  dah, 
A^MiMonri  tm  to  mle  onr  land, 
Dn  dah,  du  dah  daj. 

i^ocK  ifoKiilala  8ahU$f  372.  I  find  no  mention  oi  such  a  sons  in  the  files  of 
the  Ikteret  New9.  In  the  issue  of  Oct.  21,  1858,  is  an  adapted  translation  of 
the  Marseillaise,  also  rendered  by  W.  O.  Mills,  who  afterward  apostatized. 
^  For  copies  of  further  correspondence  between  Brigham  and  Col  Alexan- 
der, see  TuUidgt'B  ffi^,  8.  L.  City,  176-84;  for  letter  addressed  by  John  Tay- 
lor to  Oapt  Marcy.  Id.,  184-9.  lliey  are  also  ffiven  with  some  additions  m 
the  Demrei  NewSj  Jan.  13»  1858|  and  in  ffotise  Jkb.  Doc^  35th  Cong.  Ist  Sess.^ 
X.  no.  71,  p.  48  et  seq. 
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States  government  and  its  army,^  and  declared  that 
Israel  should  now  be  free. 

Meanwhile  Governor  Cummins;^  declared  the  Mor- 
mons in  a  state  of  rebellion,  warned  them  that  proceed- 
ings would  be  instituted  against  the  ringleaders  by 
Judge  Eckels,  and  bade  the  militia  disband;  but 
throughout  the  United  States  and  throughout  Europe 
the  question  was  asked,  this  winter,  ''What  has  become 
of  the  army  of  Utah  ? "  The  expedition  became  known 
as  Buchanan's  blunder,  and  there  were  many  who  be- 
lieved that  a  harsher  phrase  would  have  been  more 
appropriate. 

in  February  1858  a  messenger  from  Washington 
arrived  at  Salt  Lake  City  by  way  of  Los  Angeles," 
and  introducing  himself  under  the  name  of  Doctor 
Osborne,  asked  for  an  interview  with  Brigham  Toong. 
He  was  pale  and  travel-worn,  but  his  request  was 
immediately  granted,  for  he  was  indeed  a  welcome 
visitor.  It  was  Colonel  Thomas  L.  Kane.  The 
council  was  summoned,  and  as  the  elders  recog- 
nized their  old  friend  of  the  days  of  Nauvoo,  every 
eye  was  fixed  on  him,  for  it  was  hcped  that  his 
mission  would  put  a  new  aspect  on  affairs.  "Gov- 
ernor Young,  and  gentlemen,'  he  said,  "I  come  as  an 
ambassador  from  the  chief  executive  of  our  nation, 
and  am  prepared  and  duly  authorized  to  lay  before 
you  most  fully  and  definitely  the  feelings  and  views  of 
the  citizens  of  our  common  country,  and  of  the  exec- 
utive, towards  you,  relative  to  the  present  position  of 
the  territory,  and  relative  to  the  army  of  the  United 
States  now  upon  your  borders. 

"After  giving  you  the  most  satisfactory  evidence 

i^n  a  sermon  deliTered  at  the  tabernacle  Deo.  13, 1857,  LorenioD.  Toq^ 
remarked:  '  If  our  enemies — I  do  not  mean  those  few  ont  yonder:  a  swarm  d 
lonf^-biUed  mosqnitoes  conld  eat  them  up  at  a  sapper  spell;  I  mean  the  whole 
United  States  fmd  the  whole  world — if  they  shooid  oome  upon  us,  they  can 
not  prevail.'  Deaeret  New,  Dea  23,  1857.  The  remarks  of  other  elden,  ai 
reported  in  Id,,  Deo.  16th,  were,  however,  for  the  most  part  rational 

"Overtaking  in  southern  California  tiie  Mormons  who  had  broken  op 
their  settlement  at  that  point  and  were  en  route  for  Utah.  Utah  Notes,  MS. 
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in  relation  to  matters  concerning  you  now  pending,  I 
shall  then  call  your  attention,  and  wish  to  enlist  your 
sympathies  in  behalf  of  the  poor  soldiers  who  are  now 
suffering  in  the  cold  and  snow  of  the  mountains.  I 
shall  request  you  to  render  them  aid  and  comfort,  and 
to  assist  them  to  come  here,  and  to  bid  them  a  hearty 
welcome  to  your  hospitable  valley.  Governor  Young, 
may  I  be  permitted  to  ask  a  private  interview  for  a 
few  moments  with  you?"  The  purport  of  this  con- 
versation has  never  yet  been  ascertained,  but  at  its 
close  the  governor  remarked:  "Friend  Thomas,  you 
have  done  a  good  work,  and  you  will  do  a  greater 
work  still."^ 

On  the  12th  of  March  the  colonel  arrived  at  Camp 
Scott,  and  was  entertained  as  the  guest  of  Governor 
Gumming.  Being  presented  to  Judge  Eckels,  he  dis< 
played  credentials  from  the  president  and  letters  from 
Brigham  authorizing  him  to  act  as  a  negotiator.  He 
came  as  a  peace-maker,  but  was  received  almost  as  a 
spy.  An  invitation  to  dinner  from  Colonel  Johnston 
was  construed  by  the  sergeant  who  delivered  it — 
whether  in  malice  or  mischief  does  not  appear — ^as  an 
order  for  his  arrest.  The  blunder  was,  of  course,  rec- 
tified; but  Kane,  who  was  now  classed  as  a  Mormon,** 
challenged  the  commander-in-chief,  and  a  duel  was 
only  pre  vented  by  the  intervention  of  the  chief  justice. 
Nevertheless,  he  received  a  fair  hearing  from  the  gov- 
ernor. His  mission  was  to  induce  him  to  proceed  to 
Salt  Lake  City  under  a  Mormon  escort,  and  at  once 

'*CoI  EaD6  arrived  Feb.  26th.  Dtwret  Neum,  March  3,  1858.  On  March 
2d  Major  Van  Vliet  reached  S.  L.  City  from  Washington  at  4  a.  m.,  and 
■ttfted  foor  honrs  later,  probably  for  Camp  Scott.  St  LouU  Republican^  Dec. 
Utii,m7Wd. 

"Hyde,  Jlfonno»i«fi»  146;  Waite,  Tlie  Mormon  Prophet^  62,  and  othen 
claim  that  Col  Kane  had  actually  been  baptized  at  Conncil  Blufib  in  1847.  The 
oolonel  himsdf  never  made  any  such  statement;  and,  as  Stenhouse  remarks, 
if  this  had  been  the  case  he  would  surely  have  been  treated  by  Brigham  with 
less  respect,  for  implicit  obedience  was  always  required  from  those  who  em- 
Effaced  the  faith.  Rocky  Mountain  Saints,  382.  The  truth  appears  to  be  that 
Kaoe's  Mormon  proclivities  were  due  to  the  kind  treatment  and  excellent 
nuiBing  which  he  received  from  them  in  1847,  whereby  his  life  was  saved  when 
^  sojourned  in  one  of  their  camps  near  Winter  Quarters,  as  already  related. 
^^Mre  is  no  rdiable  evidence  tiiat  he  was  a  Mormon. 
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assume  his  functions.  The  officers  remonstrated,  stat- 
ing that  he  would  surely  be  poisoned;  bat  Cumming 
was  a  high-spirited  man,  anxious  only  that  matters 
should  be  adjusted,  if  possible  without  loss  of  life. 
He  resolved  to  trust  himself  to  the  colonel's  guidance, 
and  on  the  5th  of  April  set  forth  from  Camp  Scott. 

After  passing  through  the  federal  lines,  Cumming 
was  met  lyln  escort  of  Mormon  militia,  and  on  hia 
way  to  Salt  Lake  City,  where  he  arrived  a  week 
later,  was  everywhere  acknowledged  as  governor  and 
received  with  due  honors.**  Several  interviews  were 
held  with  Brigham,  during  which  he  was  assured  that 
every  facility  would  be  afforded  him.  The  territorial 
seal,  the  records  of  the  supreme  and  district  courts, 
and  other  public  property,  the  supposed  destruction 
of  which  had  helped  to  bring  about  the  war,  were 
found  intact.  On  the  second  sabbath  after  his  arrival 
Cumming  attended  the  tabernacle,  where  he  addressed 
three  or  four  thousand  of  the  saints,  declaring  that  it 
was  not  intended  to  station  the  army  in  close  contact 
with  any  of  the  settlements,  and  that  the  military 
would  not  be  used  in  making  arrests  until  other  means 
had  failed.  After  touching  on  the  leading  questions 
at  issue,  remembering,  meanwhile,  that  he  was  ad- 

"^It  was  arranged  with  the  Mormon  officer  in  charge  of  the  eaoort  that  Um 
party  ahonld  paaa  through  Echo  Gallon  at  night,  the  ooject  bdng»  as  Cmnming 
roppoaed,  to  conceal  the  barricades  and  defences;  but  bonfires  were  lighted  by 
the  Mormons,  iUominatmg  the  vaU^  and  the  monntain-tops.  Cummm^$  Bept 
to  Oenerai  JohmUm,  in  Hmue  Ex,  Doc,  35th  Cong.  Ist  Seas.,  zuL  no.  138,  p^ 
3.  Accordinff  to  some  accounts  of  Cmnming's  jouzney  to  S.  L.  Qty,  Gd  Kim- 
ball, who  with  Porter  Rockwell  was  in  command  of  the  escort^  canind  a  plea- 
tif ul  repast  to  be  prepared  for  the  governor  at  Cache  Cave,  the  fint  halting- 
place  on  the  rente.  Aboat  150  men  of  the  legion  were  then  oixlered  ont  sad 
reviewed;  and  as  the  party  passed  other  stations,  troops  drawn  np  on  both 
sides  of  the  road  sainted  the  governor.  At  one  point  a  mock  attempt  wm 
made  to  arrest  him,  but  Col  Kimba]!  interfered.  At  IScbo  Gallon  hondredi 
of  camp-fires  were  liehted,  in  order  to  deceive  him  as  to  the  numbers  of  the 
Mormon  soldiery.  Camming  snppoaed  that  there  were  2,000  to  3,000  of  them 
in  or  near  the  calLon,  whereas,  m  £act,  there  were  bat  the  150  men  whom  he 
had  first  seen,  a  portion  of  them  beinff  halted  at  each  stage,  while  the  rest  were 
ordered  to  pass  by  unobserved  and  await  him  at  the  next  station.  When 
within  a  few  miles  of  S.  L.  City,  he  was  met  by  a  strong  detachment  of  the 
legion,  and  escorted,  amid  martial  mosio  and  nlvos  of  artillery,  to  the  resi- 
dence of  Elder  W.  C.  Staines.  Waite^a  The  Mormon  Prophei,  53-5;  SUnkom** 
Body  Mountain  SainU,  380-00.  These  statements  are  not  confirmed  hv  Tni* 
lidge  in  his  Hitt.  S,  L,  City, 
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dressing  a  people  embittered  by  many  real  and  many 
imaginary  wrongs^  he  stated  that  he  had  come  among 
them  to  establish  the  sovereignty  of  a  nation  whose 
laws  he  was  sworn  to  uphold,  and  to  which  he  would 
require  their  absolute  submission.  Then  followed 
harangues  from  certain  of  the  elders,  in  which  were 
repeated  the  oft-told  story  of  the  prophet's  assassina- 
tion, the  services  of  the  Mormon  battalion,  and  the 
exodus  from  Nauvoo.  One  of  the  speakers  declared 
that  the  government  intended  to  occupy  the  territory 
with  its  troops,  whether  they  were  needed  to  support 
the  civil  officials  or  not.  This  remark  caused  the 
wildest  uproar;  and,  writes  the  governor,  "I  was  fully 
confirmed  in  the  opinion  that  this  people,  with  their 
extraordinary  religion  and  customs,  would  gladly  en- 
counter certain  death  rather  than  be  taxed  with  a  sub- 
mission to  the  military  power,  which  they  consider  to 
involve  a  loss  of  honor.^ 

The  tumult  was  stayed  by  Brisfham,  and  no  further 
symptoms  of  rebellioa  occa^ed  luriDg  the  governor's 
visit.  About  the  middle  of  May  he  returned  to  Fort 
Scott,  accompanied  by  Colonel  Kane,  and  reported 
that  the  people  of  Utah  acknowledged  his  authority, 
and  that,  before  long,  the  transit  of  mails  and  passen- 
gers between  the  Missouri  and  the  Pacific  might  be 

^  On  the  aame  Mbbath  Caxnmiiig,  haTinff  been  informed  that  many  penons 
desired  to  leave  the  territory  bat  were  nmawfully^  restrained  from  doinff  so, 
c^med  a  notioe  to  be  read  in  the  tabemade  aekinff  them  to  forward  their 
namee  and  nlaoes  of  residence.  He  etatea  that  160  persons,  most  of  whom 
were  of  English  birth,  claimed  his  protection,  asking  to  be  forwarded  to  the 
eastern  states.  They  were  sent  to  Gamp  Scott,  where  they  arrived  in  a  desti- 
tate  condition,  some  of  them  without  apparel  except  for  garments  made  from 
the  canvas  of  tiieir  wagon-oovers.  The  soldiers  shared  with  them  their  rations 
end  clothing.  In  his  report  the  governor  also  calls  attention  to  the  depreda- 
tioBs  of  Tndians,  and  says  he  has  been  informed  that  Garland  Hurt  had  roused 
to  acts  of  hostility  the  Indians  of  Uinti^  Valley.  Hurt,  who,  as  will  be  re- 
membered, was  the  only  gentile  official  remaining  in  Utah  after  the  departure 
of  Judge  Dnunmond,  states  that  when  martial  law  was  proclaimed  ne  was 
tmwilling  to  apply  to  Brigham  for  a  passport,  and,  with  the  aid  of  Uintah 
Indians,  made  his  escape,  after  much  privation,  to  Johnston's  camp,  then  on 
tlM  Sweetwater.  He  oedares  that  he  was  surrounded  by  Mormons  and  es- 
caped at  great  risk  of  life.  Brisham,  on  the  other  hand,  offered  him  safe  and 
speedy  transportation,  and  tried  to  dissuade  him  from  exposing  himself  to 
needless  risk  and  hardship.  Copies  of  the  correspondence  will  be  found  in 
Htnue  Ex,  Doe.,  35th  Cong.  Ist  Seas.,  x.  no.  71.  pp.  205-10,  passim. 
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resumed  without  fear  of  interruption.  The  coloDel 
then  took  his  leave  and  set  out  for  Washington,  to 
lay  before  the  president  the  result  of  his  mission.  It 
was  admitted  that  by  his  mediation  he  had  prevented 
a  collision  between  the  Mormons  and  the  federal 
troops,  and  in  Buchanan's  message  to  congress  in  the 
following  December  he  was  thus  complimented:  ''I 
cannot  refrain  from  mentioning  the  valuable  services 
of  Colonel  Thomas  L.  Kane,  who,  from  motives  of 
pure  benevolence,  and  without  any  official  character 
or  pecuniary  compensation,  visited  Utah  during  the 
last  inclement  winter  for  the  purpose  of  contributing 
to  the  pacification  of  the  territory."* 

The  delay  caused  by  Kane's  mission  was  most  op- 
portune. The  army  was  now  ready  to  take  the  field. 
At  Fort  Leavenworth  three  thousand  additional 
troops^  had  been  assembled,  and  it  was  intended  that 
the  entire  force  should  be  concentrated  in  Utah  in  two 
divisions,  one  under  the  command  of  Colonel,  now 
brevet  brigadier-general,  Johnston,  and  the  other  un- 
der Harney.  As  elsewhere  mentioned,  money  without 
stint  had  been  voted  for  the  expedition,  subsistence  be- 
ing  provided  for  eight  thousand  persons  for  a  period 
of  twenty  months.*  On  the  9th  and  10th  of  June 
Colonel  Hoffman  arrived  with  a  detachment  at  Camp 
Scott,  in  charge  of  the  supply  trains  that  had  been 
parked  at  Fort  Laramie  during  winter,  and  on  the  8th 
1,500  horses  and  mules,  with  an  escort  of  infantry  and 
mounted  riflemen,  had  reached  headquarters  from 
New  Mexico.     The  cattle  at  Henry  Fork  had  thriven 

^floim  Ex.  Doc.,  35th  Conff.  2d  Seas.,  ii.  pt  1,  p.  la  A  complimeBtaiy 
letter  was  handed  to  the  colonel  by  Baohanan  on  the  eve  of  hia  departure  for 
Utah.  Whether  Kane  was  introated  with  any  dii^ect  commimicatian  from 
the  president  to  Brigbam,  and  if  so  what  was  its  purport,  does  not  appear. 

"The  sixth  and  seventh  infantry,  first  cavalry,  and  two  batteries  of  artil- 
lery. 

**  At  a  cost  of  $1,220,000,  the  estimate  being  for  4,880.000  rations,  at  2S 
cents  per  ration.  This,  of  course,  does  not  include  freight.  The  efiectivs 
force  numbered  6,606,  and  there  were  1,894  employes,  300  servants,  tad 
200  women,  for  whom  rations  were  also  allowed,  nudcing  8,000  in  alL  Leikr 
from  the  Secretary  qf  War,  in  Hovse  Ex.  Doc,  35th  Cong.  Ist  Sess.,  iz.  na 
83.  A  statement  of  all  contracts  made  in  oonneotion  with  the  expedition  for 
ISfiS  will  be  found  in  Id,,  xii.  no.  09 
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weU,  and  from  that  point  mules  could  be  furnished 
sufficient  for  a  train  of  200  wagons.  By  dismounting 
a  portion  of  the  cavalry,  horses  could  also  be  spared 
for  the  field  batteries.  All  was  in  readiness,  and  or- 
ders were  given  that  the  army  of  Utah  should  advance. 
There  comd  be  no  longer  a  doubt,  if  ever  there  were 
any,  that  the  troops  would  make  short  work  of  the 
Mormon  militia.  Behold,  the  days  of  the  Utah  re- 
beUion  were  numbered  I 

But  meanwhile  events  had  occurred  which  prom- 
ised a  peaceable  solution  of  the  difficulty.  The  spir- 
ited resistance  of  the  saints  had  called  forth  unfavor- 
able comments  on  Buchanan's  policy  throughout  the 
United  States  and  throughout  Europe.  He  had 
virtually  made  war  upon  the  territory  before  any 
declaration  of  war  had  been  issued ;  he  had  sent  for- 
ward an  army  before  the  causes  of  offence  had  been 
iairly  investigated;  and  now,  at  this  critical  juncture 
in  the  nation's  history,  he  was  about  to  lock  up  in 
a  distant  and  almost  inaccessible  region  more  than 
one  third  of  the  nation's  war  material  and  nearly 
aU  its  best  troops.  Even  the  soldiers  themselves, 
though  in  cheerful  mood  and  in  excellent  condition,  had 
no  heart  for  the  approaching  campaign,  accepting,  as 
they  did,  the  commonly  received  opinion  that  it  was 
merely  a  move  on  the  president's  political  chess-board. 
In  a  word,  Buchanan  and  the  Washington  politicians 
and  the  Harney- Johnston  army  must  all  confess  them- 
selves beaten,  hopelessly  beaten,  before  a  blow  was 
struck  The  army  was  as  powerless  before  the  people 
it  had  come  to  punish  as  was  Napoleon's  at  Moscow. 
All  that  remained  to  be  done  was  to  forgive  the  Mor- 
mons and  let  them  go. 

Through  the  pressure  brought  to  bear,  coupled 
with  the  expostulations  of  Kane,  Van  Vliet,  and 
Bemhisel,  Buchanan  was  induced  to  stop  the  threat- 
ened war,  and  on  the  6th  of  April  signed  a  proclama- 
tion promising  amnesty  to  all  who  returned  to  their 
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allegiance.  After  dwelling  at  length  on  tibe  past 
offences  of  the  Mormons  and  the  malign  influence  of 
their  leaders,  he  declares  the  territory  to  be  in  a  state 
of  rebellion.  "This  rebellion,"  he  continues,  "is  not 
merely  a  violation  of  your  legal  duty ;  it  is  without 
just  cause,  without  reason,  without  excuse.  You 
never  made  a  complaint  that  was  not  listened  to  with 
patience.  You  never  exhibited  a  real  grievance  that 
was  not  redressed  as  promptly  as  it  could  be. .  .But 
being  anxious  to  save  the  emision  of  blood,  and  to 
avoid  the  indiscriminate  punishment  of  a  whole  people 
for  crimes  of  which  it  is  not  probable  that  all  are 
equally  guilty,  I  offer  now  a  free  and  full  pardon  to 
all  who  will  submit  themselves  to  the  authority  of 
the  government."^ 

The  proclamation,  though  it  served  its  purpose, 
gave  offence  to  both  parties.  The  Mormons  did 
not  regard  themselves  as  rebels;  but  claimed  that 
when  Colonel  Alexander  was  ordered  to  withdraw 
his  forces  no  successor  to  Brigham  had  been  legally 
appointed  and  qualiiSed,  nor  had  he  been  removed  by 
the  president,  and  that  in  obstructing  the  entrance 
of  an  armed  force  into  the  territory  he  had  not  ex- 
ceeded his  powers  as  commander-in-chief  of  the 
militia.*^  Moreover,  that  their  complaints  had  been 
ignored  instead  of  receiving  a  patient  hearing,  and 
that  none  of  their  grievances  had  been  redressed,  were 
among  the  causes  that  led  to  the  disturbance.  On 
the  other  hand,  the  gentile  world  declared  that  if  the 
Mormon  question  was  ever  to  be  settled,  now  was  the 
time  to  settle  it.     If  the  president  had  excepted  from 

"For  copies  of  the  prodamation,  see  Houm  Sx,  Doc^  36th  Oong. 2d 
SesB.,  IL  1,  pt  1,  pp.  69-72;  Deaeret  News,  June  16,  1868. 

*^  It  does  not  appear  that  Brigham  had  been  officially  notified  of  Com- 
muur's  appointment  when  he  sent  his  despatch  to  Alexander  hy  the  hands  of 
Wells,  in  his  answer  Alexander  addresses  him  as  governor,  it  will  be  re- 
membered; and  in  his  official  report*  in  House  Ex.  Doc,  36th  Coi^.  1st  Sesa,  x. 
pp.  24-^,  Van  VUet  also  speaks  of  1dm  as  governor.  Camming  old  not  reoeite 
his  appointment  until  the  11th  of  Jvl\j,  1867,  and  in  view  of  the  interraptioD 
of  the  mails,  it  is  probable  that  no  official  intimation  had  reached  S.  L.  City 
as  early  as  Oct  4th,  when  the  baggage  trains  wwe  bomed  at  Simpioo 
Hollow. 
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his  amnesiy  the  Mormon  leaders,  this  result  might 
have  been  accomplished  without  bloodshed,  and  the 
proclamation  would  at  least  have  been  deemed  an  act 
of  judicious  clemency;  but  by  purging  their  leaders 
of  offence,  he  had  rendered  nugatory  the  purpose  of 
the  expedition,  save  to  imprison  the  troops,  during 
'Eiog'  Buchanan's  pleasure,  in  this  western  Siberia. 

The  document  was  intrusted  to  two  peace  commis* 
sioners — ^L.  W.  Powell,  ex-governor  and  senator  elect 
for  Kentucky,  and  Major  S.  McCulloch,  a  soldier  of 
the  Mexican  war.  They  were  ordered  to  set  out  at 
once  for  Utah,  circulate  the  proclamation  throughout 
the  territory,  and  point  out  to  the  Mormons  their 
unfortunate  relations  with  the  government,  and  how 
greatly  it  would  be  to  their  interest  to  submit  promptly 
and  peacefully  to  its  laws.  They  were  to  assure  them 
that  the  despatch  of  the  expedition  had  no  reference 
to  their  religious  tenets,  and  that  if  they  resumed 
their  allegiance  no  power  in  the  United  States  had 
either  the  right  or  the  will  to  interfere  with  their  reli- 
gion. "  To  restore  peace  in  this  manner,"  writes  the 
secretary  of  war  in  his  instructions,  "is  the  single 
purpose  of  your  mission."* 

On  the  29th  of  May  the  commissioners  arrived  at 
Camp  Scott,  where  they  remained  four  days,  gatherii^ 
information  as  to  the  condition  of  affairs.  On  the  7th 
of  June  they  reached  Salt  Lake  City,  where  Gover- 
nor Cumming  arrived  the  next  day.  On  the  evening 
of  the  10th  they  held  an  informal  interview  with 
Brigham  Young,  Heber  C.  Kimball,  and  Daniel  H. 
WeUs,  who  constituted  the  first  presidency  of  the 
church.  During  the  two  following  days  conferences 
^ere  held,  some  in  private,  and  some  in  public  at  the 
cooncil-hoose,  the  apostles  and  many  leading  citizens 
being  present  at  the  latter.  The  result  was  that  the 
Mormon  authorities  admitted  the  burning  of  the  army 
trains  and  the  stampeding  of  cattle,  and  for  those  acts 
accepted  the  president's  pardon.     All  other  charges 

*8m.  Doe.,  35th  Cang.  2d  Seas.,  ii.  p.  161. 
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they  denied."  At  the  same  time  they  avowed  their 
esteem  for  the  constitution  and  government  of  the 
United  States,  and  declared  that  under  this  constitu- 
tion they  desired  to  dwell  in  peace. 

This  concession,  slight  as  it  was,  the  commissioners 
accepted,  and,  at  the  close  of  the  conference,  Powell 
addressed  a  large  number  of  Mormons,  expressing  his 
gratification  at  the  result,  and  declaring  that  the  army, 
which  would  arrive  in  the  valley  within  a  few  days, 
had  strict  orders  to  molest  no  peaceable  citizens  in 
person  or  property.*^  On  the  same  evening  a  despatch 
was  sent  to  Johnston  stating  the  result  of  the  n^o- 
tiations,  and  suggesting  that  he  issue  a  proclamation 
to  the  people  of  Utah  and  march  to  the  valley  at  his 
earliest  convenience.  An  answer  was  immediately 
returned,  in  which  the  general  expressed  his  surprise 

*  The  committionen'  rept  to  the  secietuy  of  war,  in  Id, ,  168-72.  The  Mor- 
mon veraion  of  these  negotiationB,  as  given  in  the  Detarei  News,  June  23, 1858, 
oonfiims  that  of  the  commissionen.  A  concise  statement  of  what  was  said  at 
the  conference  on  the  11th  and  12th,  addressed  by  the  oommissioaen  to  the 
secretary  of  war  after  their  return  to  Washington,  in  the  report,  pp.  175-7,  is 
also  signed  by  Brigham,  who  declares  it  to  be  snbetentially  corrects  TnlUdge, 
Hitt,  8,  L.  City,  215-6,  has  a  sensational  account  of  the  martter,  in  brief  as 
follows:  During  the  conference  of  the  11th  he  relates  that  O.  P.  Bockw^  en- 
tered the  council-chamber  and  whispered  to  the  ez-gOTemor.  Bngham  rose 
and  said  sharply,  'Groyemor  Powell,  are  yon  aware,  sir,  that  those  troops  are* 
on  the  moTo  towards  the  city  ?*  '  It  cannot  be,'  exclaimed  PowelL  *  1  have 
received  a  despatch  that  they  are  on  the  march  for  this  city.  My  messenger 
would  not  deceive  me.  *  The  commissioners  were  silent.  'Is  brother  Dn^ar 
present?'  inquired  Brijgham.  'Yes,  sir,'  was  the  response.  'Brother  Don- 
oar,  sing  "Zion."'    Zion  was  sung — a  favorite  song  with  the  Mocmooa — in 

which  occur  the  lines: 

*8Mnd  liome  of  Um  proi^Mti  of  God; 
Thy  dellToraaoe  !■  mm. 
Thy  opprMKun  shall  dte. 
And  the  gwtllM  duOl  bow  "toMth  thy  nd.* 

Onnming  and  McCnlloch  then  withdrew.  'What  would  yon  do  with  sach  a 
people?'  asked  the  governor,  '  Danm  theml  I  would  fight  them  if  I  had  my 
way,'  answered  the  major.  'Fight  them,  would  you?  Did  you  notioe  tho 
■nap  in  those  men's  e^es  to-day  ?  They  would  never  know  whan  th^  were 
whipped  1 '  The  'genule  yoke'  recurs  ad  nauseam  in  Moimon  aoog  and  byinii. 
In  tneir  national  anthem  we  read: 

*Ho«uuift,  hoMuuu,  toQodI    HohMlmka 
Trom  off  our  necki  the  gentilo  yokii* 

and  in  their  national  hymn: 

*AU  heU  hM  oombbiM  with  this  world's  Mttar  hstnd 
UsQzped  men^  bast  rights,  all  onr  fkosdom  snppreit.' 

Snow's  Poems,  i.  261,  265. 

"^On  the  16th  the  commissioners  addressed  a  laige  number  of  people  at 
Provo,  and  on  the  17th  at  Lehi.  JRept,  ut  supra,  171.  Their  speechee  »t 
Provo  are  given  in  the  Deseret  News,  July  14,  185& 
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at  the  uneasiness  felt  by  the  Mormons  as  to  theur 
treatment  at  the  hands  of  the  troops,  and  enclosed  a 
proclamation  wherein  he  assured  the  Mormons  that 
none  would  be  molested ,  but  that  all  would  be  pro- 
tected in  person^  rights,  and  the  peaceful  pursuit  of 
their  vocations.  This  proclamation,  together  with 
one  from  Governor  Gumming,  declaring  that  peace 
was  restored,  and  that  the  laws^  both  federal  and  ter- 
ritorial, must  be  strictly  obeyed  by  all,  was  immedi- 
ately published.'* 

The  army  had  marched  from  Gamp  Scott  on  the 
13th  of  June  in  three  columns,  a  sufficient  garrison 
being  left  at  Fort  Bridger,  near  which  a  score  of  tents 
and  a  few  stacks  of  turf  chimneys  still  marked  the  site 
where  the  men  had  passed  the  winter.  On  the  14th 
the  command  was  encamped  on  Bear  River,  where 
the  express  arrived  from  the  peace  commissioners,  and 
thence  moved  slowly  forward. 

The  scene  is  impressive,  and  not  without  elements 
of  the  picturesque.  At  Fort  Bridger  the  westward- 
bound  traveller  has  passed  only  the  portal  of  the 
Kooky  Mountains.  Between  that  point  and  the  val- 
ley of  Great  Salt  Lake  there  is  scenery  of  surpassing 
loveliness.  The  ridges  that  divide  the  cafLons  are 
richly  carpeted  with  wild  flowers,  among  which,  in 
midsummer^  still  linger  traces  of  snow.  Thence  ap- 
pear glimpses  of  the  Bear  and  Weber  rivers,  their 
streams^  though  swollen  and  turbulent  at  this  season, 
flowing  through  valleys  whose  tranquil  beauty  recalls 
the  fabled  resJm  of  B^selas.  Thence  also  the  silver- 
crested  lines  of  the  Wasatch  and  Uintah  ranges  can 
be  distinctly  traced,  while  on  every  side  snow-capped 
peaks  are  seen  in  endless  perspective,  so  that  one  asks, 
whither  hurry  the  swift  running  rivers ?  Along  the 
gorges  the  path  winds  here  and  there  through  densely 
interlaced  thickets  of  alder,  hawthorn,  and  willow, 

"For  oOTiM  of  both  proclamatioiis,  see  Sm.  Doc.,  35th  Cong.  2d  Seas.,  iL 
pps  113,  121;  Detent  .^Teic*,  June  23,  July  7,  1868;  and  of  Johnston's  procla- 
OistiaD,  Neio  Tvrk  Herald,  July  15.  1858,  in  MillenfUal  Star,  zx.  632. 
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where  silence  reigns  unbroken,  save  for  the  rush  of 
waters  and  the  twittering  of  birds,  whose  nests  are 
built  in  the  crevices  of  cliffs  high  overhead. 

Now  all  is  astir  throughout  this  solitude.  Among 
the  cafLons  and  ridfi^es  appears  for  the  first  time  the 
gleam  of  sabres  and  rifle-barrels,  and  the  stilkiess  of 
the  vallev  is  broken  by  the  measured  tramp  of  armed 
men  and  the  rumble  of  artillery-wagons.  Up  the 
steep  mountain  sides  bands  of  horsemen  are  seen 
spurring  to  the  summit,  whence  they  can  observe 
uie  advance  of  the  troops;  while  groups  of  half-clad 
Indians  stand  gazing  at  the  pageant,  or  gallop  to  and 
fix)  with  the  wonderment  of  astonished  children. 

On  the  26th  of  June,  1858,  the  army  of  Utah  en- 
ters the  valley  of  the  Great  Salt  Lake.  The  day  fol- 
lowmg  is  the  sabbath,  and  the  fourteenth  anniver- 
sarv  of  the  assassination  of  Joseph  and  Hyrum  Smith. 
<<\^e  wiU  go  far  enough  into  the  wilderness,"  said 
Brigham  before  the  expulsion  from  Nauvoo,  '^so  far 
that  never  again  will  we  come  in  conflict  with  our 
persecutors. "  They  had  journeyed  some  two  thousand 
miles,  subsisting  at  times  on  herbs  and  roots,  seeking 
but  to  be  left  alone.  After  years  of  patient  toil  and 
self-denial  they  had  built  up  their  new  Zion,  a  city  in 
which,  whatever  the  faults  of  its  denizens,  there  was 
less  of  gross  dissipation,  of  lewdness  and  drunkenness, 
than  among  the  gentiles.  They  had  seen  their  wives 
and  daughters  coerced  by  a  mihtia  rabble.  They  had 
not  as  yet  forgotten  the  aays  of  Nauvoo  and  the  posse 
comitatus  of  Governor  Ford.  And  now  the  posse 
comitatus  of  Governor  Gumming  was  debouching 
from  the  mouth  of  Emigration  Ga&on,  the  spot  whence, 
twelve  years  before,  the  president  of  their  church  had 
selected  for  them  an  abiding-place. 

The  rays  of  the  rising  sun  slant  athwart  the  bay- 
onets of  the  5th  infantry  as,  forming  the  van  of  the 
Union  army,  it  approaches  the  outskirts  of  Salt  Lake 
Gity.  At  dusk  is  still  heard  in  its  streets  the  rumble 
of  caissons  and  baggage- wagons.     But  no  other  sound 
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is  heard,  save  the  murmur  of  the  creek;  nor  is  there 
dign  of  life  in  the  city  of  the  saints.  Zion  is  de- 
serted!" 

Thirty  thousand  of  the  Mormons  had  left  their 
homes  in  Salt  Lake  City  and  the  northern  settlements, 
taking  with  them  all  their  movable  effects,  and  leav- 
ing only  in  the  former  a  score  of  men,  with  instruc- 
tions to  apply  the  torch  if  it  should  be  occupied  by 
the  troops.  The  outer  doors  were  locked,  ana  in  the 
vacant  dwelUngs  were  heaps  of  straw,  shavings,  and 
I  wood  ready  for  the  work  of  destruction.  In  April, 
when  Gumming  first  arrived  in  the  city,  he  reported 
that  the  people  were  already  moving  from  the  north- 
em  settlements.  The  roads  were  mled  with  wagons 
laden  with  provisions  and  household  furniture.  By 
their  side  women  and  children,  many  of  them  so  thinly- 
clad  that  their  garments  barely  concealed  their  naked- 
ness, some  being  attired  only  in  sacking,  some  with 
no  covering  but  a  remnant  of  rag-carpet,  and  some 
barefooted  and  bleeding,^  tramped  through  the  deep 
snow,  journeying  thev  knew  not  whither,  no  more 
than  at  the  exodus  &om  Nau voo ;  but  it  was  ''  the 
will  of  the  Lord,"  or  rather  of  their  prophet.**  Re- 
turning with  the  peace  commissioners,  the  governor 
repaired  to  the  house  of  Elder  Staines,  and  found  the 


**  Johiutoi'B  despfttch,  in  Sen,  Doe,,  35th  Gong.  2d  Sanu,  ii  p.  122.  Tnl- 
Edge  Bays  that  Colonel  Cooke,  who  had  commaaded  the  Mormon  battalion  in 
1847.  rode  throngb  the  city  bareheaded.  Hist.  8.  L.  CUjf,  224. 

^Jamingt^  Mai.  Progr,  in  Utah,  MS.,  2,  where  it  is  stated  that,  daring 
the  spring  of  1858,  the  stock  of  clothin|r  be(»me  exhausted  and  there  were  no 
meins  to  replenish  it.  Among  tiiose  inio  set  forth  from  S.  L.  City  was  Mra 
Jos.  Home,  who  started  on  the  Ist  of  May  for  Parowan,  her  hosband  being 
employed  in  raising  cotton  about  100  miles  to  the  south  of  that  settlement 
She  had  two  teams  for  herself,  her  ten  children,  and  her  husband's  second 
wife  and  baby.  They  were  one  month  on  the  journey,  sleeping  in  their 
wagons,  and  cooking  at  the  roadside,  were  scantily  clad  and  provisioned,  and 
shnost  without  money.  On  arriving  at  Parowan  Mrs  Home  earned  the  means 
for  clothing  her  chil<uen  comfortably  bv  sewing,  a  party  of  Mormons  having 
airived  there  from  San  Bernardino,  with  a  load  of  dry  goods.  Home*a  Migr^ 
and  SettUm.  L.  D.  Samis,  MS.,  36. 

**  Gumming  states  that  at  the  tabernacle,  on  Apr.  11th,  Brigham  men- 
tioned Sonora  as  their  goal.  House  Ex,  Doc,  35th  Cong.  Ist  Sess.,  ziii.  p.  6, 
note.  I  find  no  mention  of  this  in  the  files  of  the  Deseret  News.  Between 
May  12  and  Sept.  1,  1858,  this  paper  was  published  at  Fillmore  City. 
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place  abandoned,**  Brigham  and  tiiose  who  took  part 
m  the  conference  with  the  peace  commissioners  being 
summoned  from  some  unknown  point  to  the  south- 
ward. 

'^  What  has  become  of  the  Mormons?"  was  a  ques- 
tion asked  throughout  Europe  and  America  when  this 
second  exodus  became  known.  ''  We  are  told  that 
they  have  embarked  for  a  voyage  over  five  hundred 
miles  of  untracked  desert/'  said  the  London  Times. 
*'  We  think  it  would  be  unwise  to  treat  Mormonism 
as  a  nuisance  to  be  abated  by  a  posse  comitatus,"  de- 
clared the  New  York  Times.  Meanwhile  the  Mor- 
mons were  quietly  sojourning  at  Provo,  some  sixty 
miles  to  the  south  of  Salt  Lake  City.  That  they 
would  have  followed  their  prophet  implicitly  whither- 
soever he  might  have  led,  does  not  admit  of  doubt; 
but  after  some  further  negotiation,  Brigham  with  the 
members  of  the  first  presidency  and  certain  of  the 
elders  returned  to  their  homes  on  the  1st  of  July," 
followed,  soon  afterward,  by  the  remainder  of  the 
community,  and  the  Utah  war  was  practically  at  an 
end.  Two  days  later  the  commissioners  started  for 
Washington,  having  faithfully  carried  out  the  spirit 
and  letter  of  their  instructions. 

After  remaining  for  three  days  on  the  banks  of  the 

"^  Tallidge  relates  that  at  the  elder's  house  a  cold  Innch  was  spread  for 
the  ^vemor,  and  in  the  garden  loads  of  straw  were  significantly  heaped  up. 
Inquiring  the  cause  of  the  silence  that  pervaded  the  ci^,  Mrs  Cnmming  wu 
told  that  the  Mormons  had  resolved  to  Emm  it  if  the  army  should  attempt  its 
occupation.  *  How  terrible! '  she  exclaimed,  *  it  has  the  appeanuioe  of  a  cit^ 
that  has  been  afflicted  with  a  plague.  Every  house  looks  liiLe  a  tomb  of  the 
dead.  For  two  miles  I  have  seen  out  one  man  in  it.  Poor  creatures !  And  so 
all  have  left  their  hard-earned  homes.'  Bursting  into  tears,  she  turned  to 
her  husband:  '  Oh  Alfred! '  she  said,  '  something  must  be  done  to  bring  them 
backl  Do  not  permit  the  army  to  stay  in  the  city.  Can't  you  do  something 
for  them?'  <  Yes,  madam,*  he  replied,  *  I  shall  do  all  I  can,  rest  assured. 
A  few  days  after  the  conference  with  the  commissioners  Gumming  followed 
the  Mormons  50  miles  to  the  southward,  pleaded  with  them,  at  first  in  vain, 
but  finally  induced  them  to  return.  Hiat,  8.  L,  CUy,  213,  225-^. 

**  Deaeret  Newa^  July  14,  1858.  The  peace  commissioners,  whose  last  re* 
port  from  S.  L.  City  is  dated  July  3d,  also  mention  that  the  ex-governor  and 
other  leading  Mormons  had  then  returned  with  their  families.  8ai.  Doc.,  35th 
Cong.  2d  Sees.,  ii  173.  Stenhouse,  Rocky  Mountain  SainU,  399,  and  Tol- 
lidge,  Hist.  8.  L.  CUy,  226,  state  that  Brigham  did  not  start  from  Provo  till 
the  5th. 
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Jordan,  the  troops  were  removed  to  Cedar  Valley, 
where  a  site  had  been  selected  for  an  encampment 
about  midway  between  Salt  Lake  City  and  Provo," 
from  which  the  forces  could  operate  in  either  direc- 
tion. To  this  was  given  the  name  of  Camp  Floyd.* 
In  the  valley  there  were  but  two  small  settlements, 
one  of  them,  which  was  near  the  camp,  containing  only 
ten  families.  "I  was  desirous,*'  writes  Johnston,  "to 
avoid  proximity  to  any  settlements,  if  possible;  but 
this  was  not  practicable,  for  every  suitable  posi- 
tion where  there  is  water  is  occupied." 

During  the  march  of  the  army  not  a  house  was  dis- 
turbed, not  a  citizen  harmed  or  molested,  and  during 
its  sojourn  of  nearly  two  years  in  the  territory,  in- 
stances were  rare  indeed  of  gross  misconduct  on  the 

.rt  of  the  soldiery."  The  Mormons,  who  had  be- 
bre  been  eager  to  fight  the  troops,  were  now  thank- 
Ail  for  their  arrival.  Many  of  tifie  former  were  still 
very  poor ;  they  had  a  few  cattle,  and  a  few  imple- 
ments of  husbandrv,  but  little  else  of  this  wond's 
goods  save  their  mrms  and  farm-dwellings.  They 
were  ill  clad  and  fed,  their  diet  consisting  chiefly  of 
preparations  of  corn,  flour,  and  milk,  with  beet  molas- 
ses, and  the  fruits  and  vegetables  of  their  gardens. 
Now  they  had  an  opportunity  to  exchange  the  prod- 
Qcts  of  their  fields  and  dairies  for  clothing,  for  such 
luxuries  as  tea,  coflFee,  sugar,  tobacco,  and  for  money — 
an  article  still  scarce  among  them. 

Accompanying  the  troops,  however,  was  the  usual 
crowd  of  hucksters  and  camp-followers,  and  a  more 

"Salt  Lftke  City  was  36  miles  north  and  Plrovo  aboat  the  same  distanoe 
wnth-eaot  of  the  camp.  Johnston's  despateh  in  Sen,  Doe.,  35th  Cong.  2d 
Sesk,  ii  122.  Grass  was  abundant  in  Cedar  Valley,  and  also  in  Rush  and 
Tintie  valleys  near  by. 

**So  named  after  John  B.  Floyd,  then  secretary  of  war. 

''The  men  were  seldom  aUowed  to  leave  camp,  and  only  one  serious  affidr 
oocarred,  a  sergeant  named  Pike  being  accused  of  cracking  the  skull  of  a 
Mormon  with  his  musket.  During  the  sergeant's  trial  in  Salt  Lake  City  he 
was  shot  on  the  public  street,  and  afterward  died.  His  assassin  escaped. 
Stokkmue's  Rocky  Mountain  Saints,  419.  Wait©,  The  Mormon  Prophet,  73, 
tays  that  the  culprit,  whose  name  was  Spencer,  was  lauded  for  his  courage  in 
the  next  issue  of  the  Detseret  Xeica.  I  find  no  mention  of  it  in  the  files  of  that 
paper. 
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yillanous  throng  was  never  gathered  from  the  aweep- 
ings  of  the  frontier  states.  At  Camp  Scott  and  on 
the  march  they  were  kept  under  strict  surveillaQce, 
bat  here  they  found  a  safe  field  for  their  operations. 
Many  of  the  younger  Mormons  were  corrupted  by 
their  example,  and  in  1859  gambling,  theft,  drunk- 
enness, and  even  murder  were  as  common  in  Salt  Lake 
City  as  they  became  in  later  years  among  the  mining 
towns  of  Nevada  and  Colorado.  Seldom  were  the 
offenders  brought  to  justice,  the  authorities  being  only 
too  glad  to  let  these  desperadoes  kill  each  other  off 
during  their  drunken  carousals;  but  if  arrests  were 
made,  resistance  to  an  officer  or  any  attempt  to  es- 
cape were  considered  a  sufficient  pretext  for  a  fr'ee  use 
of  the  revolver.  Thus  the  community  was  relieved 
from  the  cost  of  the  prisoner's  trial  and  his  support  at 
the  penitentiary,  compared  with  which  the  expense 
of  a  coroner's  inquest  was  an  insignificant  item.  This 
was  the  anti-polygamous  civilization  which  Buchanan 
and  his  army  introduced  into  Utah  I 

The  Utah  war  was  an  ill-advised  measure  on  the 
part  of  the  United  States  government.  In  this, 
as  in  other  crises,  frx)m  the  time  when  the  latter-day 
saints  mustered  six  members  until  now  when  they 
counted  nearly  sixty  thousand,  the  Mormons,  hated  as 
they  were  by  their  fellow-men,  won  the  respect  and  al- 
most the  esteem  of  a  large  portion  of  the  gentile  world. 
The  Utah  war  cost  several  hundred  lives,  and  at  least 
$15,000,000,  at  a  time  in  the  nation's  history  when 
men  and  money  could  least  be  spared,  and  accom- 
plished practically  nothing,  save  that  it  exposed  the 
president  and  his  cabinet  to  much  well-deserved  ridi- 
cule. That  the  Mormons  had  displayed  contempt  for 
Judge  Drummond,  who  had  made  himself  altogether 
contemptible,  that  their  treatment  of  Judge  Stiles 
was  verging  on  sedition,  that  they  intermeddled 
with  politics  and  strove  to  gain  political  ascend- 
ancy, that  they  pushed  forward  their   settlements 
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vigorously,*^  cannot  be  dispated;  but  here  was  no 
cause  for  a  military  expedition  to  uphold  the  author- 
ity of  the  govemment. 

With  the  army  of  Utah  came  also  the  recently 
appointed  officials,  Chief  Justice  Eckles  taking  up  his 
quarters  at  Camp  Floyd,  Judge  Sinclair  being  assigned 
to  the  first,  or  as  it  is  now  termed  the  third,  district, 
which  included  Salt  Lake  City,  and  Judge  Cradle- 
baugh  to  the  southern  counties.^  Alexander  Wilson 
of  Iowa  had  been  chosen  United  States  attorney, 
and  Jacob  Forney  of  Pennsylvania  superintendent  of 
Indian  affiurs,  which  office  was  now  separated  from 
that  ofgovemor.  John  Hartnett  as  secretary  and 
Peter  K.  Dotson  as  marshal  completed  the  ust  of 
officials. 

Convening  his  court  in  November  1858,  Sinclair, 
in  his  charge  to  the  grsnd  jury,  urged  the  prosecution 
of  Brigham  Young,  I)aniel  H.  Wdls,  and  other  lead- 
ing Mormons  for  treason,  polygamy,  and  intimidation 
of  the  courts.  The  district  attorney  refused  to  present 
bills  of  indictment  for  treason,  on  the  ground  that  par- 
don had  been  proclaimed  by  the  president  and  accepted 
by  the  people.  To  ask  a  Mormon  g^nd  jury  to  indict 
the  leading  dignitaries  of  their  church  for  polygamy 
was,  of  course,  httle  better  than  a  farce ;  while  as  to 
the  charge  of  intimidation,  referring  to  the  occasion 
when  Judge  Stiles  held  court  at  Salt  Lake  City  in 
1854,  all  the  bills  were  thrown  out,  with  one  excep- 

*  Tumdge,  Hist.  8.  L.  OUv,  138-0^  flays  it  was  feared  they  would  settle  terri- 
tory which  '  would  come  within  the  political  boundaries  of  half  a  dozen  states, 
in  which  they  would  cast  their  potent  united  vote,'  and  that  immigration  and 
the  rapid  increase  of  offipring  would,  within  the  century,  give  them  a  million 
of  people.  In  a  leading  article,  the  New  York  Herald  stated  that  the  Mor- 
iDODs  held  the  whip-handle  over  the  U.  S.,  Fillmore  and  Pierce  having  given 
h  into  the  hands  of  Brigham.  Much  similar  nonsense  may  be  found  by  turn- 
ing over  the  newspaper  files  of  this  period. 

^  By  act  approved  Dec.  27,  1865,  the  judicial  districts  were  altered,  Mil- 
lard, Prate,  Sevier,  San  Pete,  Juab,  Utah,  and  Wasatch  counties  forming  the 
firrt  disfa^ict;  Kane,  Washington,  Iron,  and  Beaver  counties  the  second;  and 
Great  Salt  Lake,  Tooele,  Summit,  Green  River,  Davis,  Morgui,  Weber,  Box 
£Ider,  Gache,  and  Bichland,  i^terward  Rich,  counties  the  third.  Utah  Ae$B 
Liffid,  (ed.  1866),  194. 
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tion.^  Thus  Sinclair's  judicial  career  resulted  m  &il- 
ure,  and  to  this  day  he  is  only  remembered  in  Utah 
as  the  judge  who  appointed  a  Sunday  for  the  first  exe- 
cution of  a  white  man  that  had  occurred  as  yet  in 
the  territory  « 

To  Judge  Cradlebaugh  belonged  a  wider  sphere  of 
operations ;  but,  as  will  presently  appear,  his  proceed- 
ings and  those  of  his  colleague  wellnigh  brought  about 
a  renewal  of  the  Utah  war,  hostilities  being  prevented 
only  by  the  timely  interference  of  the  government 
The  matters  which  he  proposed  to  investigate  included 
several  outrages,  commonly  ascribed  to  the  Mormons, 
among  them  being  the  Mountain  Meadows  massacre.^ 

Before  presenting  this  episode,  it  may  be  weU  to 
make  some  mention  of  a  religious  movement  known 
in  Utah  as  the  reformation,  though  more  in  the  natm% 
of  a  revival,  and  attended  with  all  the  excitement 
and  bitterness  of  denunciation  common  to  such  move- 
ments elsewhere  in  the  world.  On  the  13th  of  Sep- 
tember, 1856,  JedediahM.  Grant,  Joseph  Young,  and 
a  few  others  held  a  conference  at  Kaysville,  at  which 
the  saints  were  exhorted  to  repent,  and  to  bring  forth 
fruits  meet  for  repentance,  to  pay  their  tithing  faith- 

"  That  of  James  Fergason.    See  chap,  rvii.,  note  18,  this  toL 
^  That  of  Thomas  H.  FergiiBon  for  murder.    The  exeoation  was,  of  cootk, 
postponed,  and  took  place  on  Friday,  Oct.  28,  1859.    An  acoonnt  of  it  vill 
be  found  in  the  Deseret  New8,  Nov.  2,  1859,  and  the  Sac.  Unton^  Not.  17, 
1859. 

**  Stenhoose,  Bocku  Mountain  ScunU^  402-^,  states  that  the  judges  were 
supported  by  the  VdUey  Tan  newspaper,  the  first  number  of  which  appeared 
Nov.  5,  1858.  This  was  the  first  gentile  newspaper  published  in  Utah;  it 
ran  for  only  aboat  a  year  and  a  half.  The  phrase '  valley  tan '  was  first  appUed 
to  leather  tanned  in  the  valley,  and  afterward  to  other  articles  of  home  pro- 
dnction.  Taylor,  Remimseences,  MS.,  14-15,  says  that  the  term  was  applied 
to  crockery,  medicines,  whiskey,  furniture,  and  even  to  gold  coin  made  in  S. 
L.  City.  In  fact,  it  became  synonymous,  as  I  have  said,  with  home-made  or 
Utah-inanufactuied.  As  to  the  manufacture  of  whiskey.  President  Taylor 
states  that  alcohol  was  first  made  by  the  saints  for  batliing,  pickling,  and 
medicinal  purposes,  and  was  little  used  for  drinking.  Stills  were  afterward 
obtained  m>m  emigrants,  and  the  manufacture  and  sale  of  alcohol  were  later 
controlled  by  the  city  councils.  The  first  bar-room  in  S.  L.  City,  and  the 
only  one  for  years,  was  in  the  Salt  Lake  House,  owned  by  President  Young 
ana  Feramorz  Little.  It  was  opened  for  the  accommodatiGn  of  travellen, 
whose  requirements  would  be  supplied  by  some  one,  and  it  was  thought  by 
the  brethren  that  they  had  better  control  the  trade  than  have  outsidera  do  ao. 
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My,  to  dedicate  themselves  aud  their  substance  to 
the  Lord,  to  set  their  families  in  order,  to  purify  their 
houses,  their  persons^  and  their  lands.^ 

At  the  bowery  in  Salt  Lake  City,  on  the  morning 
of  the  21st,  the  day  being  a  sabbath,  Brigham  de- 
clared that  he  would  no  longer  dwell  among  a  people 
filled  with  contention,  covetousness,  pride,  and  imquity. 
Unless  they  put  away  their  sins  a  separation  must 
take  place,  and  the  righteous  be  forever  parted  from 
the  ungodly.  At  the  beginning  of  his  aiscourse  he 
requested  that  all  who  desired  to  obey  the  Lord 
Jesus  and  live  to  his  glory,  denying  themselves  of 
worldly  lusts,  would  signify  their  intention  by  rising 
to  their  feet.  As  a  matter  of  course,  the  entire  con- 
gregation responded.  He  then  asked  if  there  was  a 
man  among  them  who  knew  how  to  handle  this  world's 
goods  without  setting  his  heart  upon  them,  using  and 
distributing  them  only  to  the  glory  of  God,  that  that 
man  would  stand  up.  There  was  no  response.  ''  I  tell 
you,"  he  said,  "that  this  people  will  not  be  suffered 
to  walk  as  they  have  walked,  to  do  as  they  have  done, 
to  live  as  they  have  lived."  He  waa  followed  by 
Jedediah  M.  Grant  who  declared  that  there  were 
some  among  fhem  who,  having  received  the  priesthood, 
dishonored  their  cause  by  committing  adultery,  and 
every  other  abomination  under  heaven. 

For  many  weeks  the  reformation  was  preached  at 
the  bowery  and  the  tabernacle,  the  saints  being  or- 
dered to  renew  their  covenants,  and  many  of  them 
were  rebaptized  by  the  elders  under  the  direction  of 
Grant,  who,  on  one  occasion,  remained  so  long  in  the 
water  that  he  contracted  the  disease  of  which  he  died 
toward  the  close  of  the  year.^  Meetings  held  by  the 
home  missionaries  throughout  the  territory  were 
crowded,  and  full  and  frank  confession  was  made,  fol- 
lowed in  most  instances  by  amendment.     Some  bene- 

*Forprooeedinnofooxif6renoe,MeI>eKre<iVetra,SeDt.24»1866.  *Saliiti, 
live  your  idigioiiy^waB  the  text  of  a  sermon  deUverea  bj  Brigfaam  at  tlit 
tabenade. 

**FQradeactiptioiiof  his  obseqaies,  aee  Deaeref  JTinot.  Dea  10, 1866. 
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fit  was  wroueht  by  the  movement,  especially  with  re- 
gard to  cleanlinesB;  but  as  in  other  religious  agitations, 
the  effect  was  mainly  emotional,  the  people  being 
worked  up  to  a  state  of  frenzy,  and  most  of  them 
believing  that  the  coming  of  Christ  was  at  hand. 
The  revival  lasted  well  into  the  following  year,  and 
coupled  with  the  excitement  of  the  approaching  war, 
may  serve  to  explain  the  abnormal  condition  of  the 
community  at  this  critical  period.*^ 

^JnStenhoMBt^a  Rode^  MomUam  8aii»U$,  29^-306,  and  iStenJIoiue'i  TeU  It 
Att^  810-28,  we  senaaticaial  aooounts  of  the  lefonnation,  the  fonner  by  u 
eve-witneM,  who  appears  to  haye  witneued  things  which  no  one  else 
obseired.  He  states  that  teaohen  were  appointed  for  each  ward,  whose  duty 
was  to  pry  into  eveiy  secret,  and  leam  the  private  history  of  every  familv, 
men,  women,  and  children  being  adced  the  most  indelicate  questioos  aboat 
private  actions  and  secret  thoughts.  He  declares  that  a  catechism  of  an 
obscene  nature  was  printed  by  authority  of  Brigham  and  put  into  the  hands 
of  every  elder,  bishop,  missionaiy,  and  teacher,  thoee  who  refused  to  aoBwer 
the  questions  being  in  danger  of  the  ban  of  the  church,  and  those  who  an- 
swerod  them  being  reported  to  the  authorities  and  roundly  sbnsed  at  the 
public  meetings.  At  a  gathering  held  at  the  social  hall,  attended  only  by 
men,  Brigham  bid  all  who  had  Men  guilty  of  adultery  to  stand  up.  More 
than  three  fourths  of  the  audience  roee  to  their  feet.  This  Mr  Stenhoiue 
explains  on  the  supposition  that  the  crime  was  admitted  as  having  occoired 
at  any  time  during  the  whole  course  of  their  lives  as  Mormons.  He  also 
states  that  during  his  twcmty-five  shears'  connection  with  Mormonism  he 
knew  only  of  two  or  three  cases  of  adultery.  The  account  of  the  nknoMr 
tion  as  given  in  the  text  is  taken  principally  from  the  files  of  the  Detertt 
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Al  AlSAHBAS  BmZGBANT  PaBTT  AbbITBS  at  SiAUr  LaXB  ClTT-^ABBA8BQrA- 
nOF  OF   PaBUET  p.    PBATT—IlL  FmXSJXQ  AQAIireV   THB  BiaOBANTS — 

Allsobd  Outbaoes — Their  Abbiyal  at  Mountain  Meadows — ^Thet 

ABB  AtEAGKBD  by  INDIANS — A  FlAO  OT  TBUOB— PlAN  OV  THB  MaBSAGBB 
— SUBBENDBB    OJ   THB    EmIOBANTS«-THB   BiTTOBEBT — ^BUBIAL    Or    THB 

Slain— Thx  Subvivoius— Judge  Gbadlebauqh's  iNYEflnaATioN — ^Thb 
AiKBN  Mabbagbe-^ohn  D.  Leb  on  Tbzal— The  Jubt  Dibaobbb— Thb 
Sboond  Tbiai<— Lbb  Conviutbu  and  Sentbnobd— His  Concession  and 
bzicution. 

The  threat  uttered  by  Brigham  during  his  inter- 
view  with  Captain  Van  Vliet,  on  the  9th  of  September, 
1857,  was  speedily  fiilfiUed — so  speedily  that,  at  first 
sight,  its  execution  would  appear  to  have  been  pre- 
determined. "  If/'  he  declared,  "the  government  dare 
to  force  the  issue,  I  shall  not  hold  the  Indians  by  the 
wrist  any  longer."  "If  the  issue  comes,  you  may  tell 
the  government  to  stop  all  emigration  across  the  con- 
tinent, for  the  Indians  will  kill  all  who  attempt  it." 
Two  days  later  occurred  the  Mountain  Meadows 
massacre,^  at  a  point  about  three  hundred  miles  south 
ofSalt  Lake  City. 

^  In  Forney's  Bept»  in  Sen,  Doc^  86th  Cod^.  1st  Seas.,  iL  na  42,  p.  79,  and 
the  Band-Book  ofk^erence^  p.  75,  Sept.  9th  is  given  as  the  date  of  the  mas- 
J|Mra.  Forney,  as  snperintendent  of  Indiiui  afhirs,  made  a  close  investigation 
mto  the  detaus  of  this  tragedy,  the  resnlt  of  which  is  given  in  his  report  nt 
"ip''^  pp.  87-9,  and  elsewhere  in  this  document,  which  occupies  139  pagM,  and 
^ontabs  aU  the  official  information  then  to  be  had  on  the  subject.    jEis  re- 


^-12,  note,  also  quotes  an  official  report,  in  which  Sept.  4th  or  5th  is  aiven  as 
toe  date  of  the  first  sttack.    See  also  Lee's  oonfession  in  MormonuA 


Mormomtm  Uu' 
(MS) 
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The  threat  and  the  deed  came  so  near  together  as 
to  lead  many  to  believe  that  one  was  the  resalt  of  the 
other.  But  a  moment's  reflection  will  show  that  they 
were  too  nearly  simultaneous  for  this  to  be  the  case; 
that  in  the  absence  of  telegraph  and  railroad,  it  would  be 
impossible  to  execute  such  a  deed  three  hundred  miles 
away  in  two  days.  Indeed,  it  may  as  well  be  under- 
stood at  the  outset  that  this  horrible  crime,  so  often  and 
so  persistently  chained  upon  the  Mormon  church  and 
its  leaders,  was  the  crime  of  an  individual,  the  crime  of 
a  fanatic  of  the  worst  stamp,  one  who  was  a  member 
of  the  Mormon  church,  but  of  whose  intentions  the 
church  knew  nothing,  and  whose  bloody  acts  the 
members  of  the  church,  high  and  low,  regard  with 
as  much  abhorrence  as  any  out  of  the  church.  In- 
deed, the  blow  fell  upon  the  brotherhood  with  three- 
fold force  and  damage.  There  was  the  cruelty  of  it, 
which  wrung  their  hearts ;  there  was  the  odium  at- 
tending its  performance  in  their  midst;  and  there  was 
the  strength  it  lent  their  enemies  further  to  malign 
and  molest  them.  The  Mormons  denounce  the  Moan- 
tain  Meadows  massacre,  and  every  act  connected 
therewith,  as  earnestly  and  as  honestly  as  any  in  the 
outside  world.  This  is  abundantly  proved,  and  may 
be  accepted  as  a  historical  fact. 

I  will  now  proceed  to  give  the  incidents  as  they  oc- 
curred. In  the  spring  of  1 857  a  party  of  one  hundred 
and  thirty-six  Arkansas  emigrants,^  among  whom  were 
a  few  Missourians,^  set  forth  for  southern  California. 

raiUdy  218,  237,  239,  where  Lee  states  that  the  maaaacre  ooomxed  on  lUday, 
and  that  the  attach  began  on  Toeaday.  At  Lee*B  trial  James  Haabin  Mi- 
fied,  as  we  shall  see  later,  that  he  %as  sent  from  Cedar  Cily  by  IsaaoC.  HM£fat» 
with  a  letter  to  Brigham,  on  Monday,  Sept.  7th,  and  that  he  reached  S.  L 
City  at  11  ▲.  H.  on  Thursday.  Deaeret  New$,  Sept.  20,  1876.  The  nextdiy 
was  the  11th.    Other  accounts  di£fer  slightly  as  to  date. 

*  U.  S.  Attorney  Wilson,  in  his  report  in  Seru  Doc,  36th  Cong.  Ist  Sen., 
ii.  no.  42,  p.  102,  states  that  119  were  killed,  and  it  is  certain  tiuit  17  children 
were  rescued.  Forney  and  Burton  say  that  115  to  120  were  manacred; 
Waite,  The  Mormon  Prophet,  66,  that  the  party  consisted  of  150  men  and 
women,  besides  a  number  of  children.  Stenhouse,  TeU  It  AU,  %2^  mentions 
120  to  130.     Other  reports  vary  from  120  to  150. 

'  Stenhouse,  Rockj/  Mountain  Saints,  424-8,  says  that  the  Arksnsas  and 
Missouri  emigrants  formed  two  separate  parties,  the  latter  naming  themselTsi 
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It  included  about  thirty  families,  most  of  them  related 
by  marriage  or  kindred,  and  its  members  were  of  every 
age,  from  the  grandsire  to  the  babe  in  arms.  They 
belonged  to  the  class  of  settlers  of  whom  California 
was  in  need.  Most  of  them  were  farmers  by  occupa- 
tion; they  were  orderly,  sober,  thrifty,  and  amon{ 
them  ^was  no  lack  of  skill  and  capital.^  They  travellei 
leisurely  and  in  comfort,  stopping  at  intervals  to  re- 
cruit tbeir  cattle,  and  about  the  end  of  July  arrived 
at  Salt  Lake  City,^  where  they  hoped  to  replenish 
their  stock  of  provisions. 

For  several  years  after  the  gold  discovery  the  ar- 
rival of  an  emigrant  party  was  usually  followed,  as 
we  have  seen,  by  friendly  traffic  between  saint  and 
gentile,  the  former  thus  disposing,  to  good  advantage, 
of  his  farm  and  garden  produce.  But  now  all  was 
changed.  The  army  of  Utah  was  advancing  on  Zion, 
and  the  Arkansas  families  reached  the  valley  at  the 
very  time  when  the  Mormons  first  heard  of  its  ap- 
proach,  perhaps  while  the  latter  were  celebrating  their 
tenth  anniversary  at  Big  Cottonwood  Cafion.  More- 
over, wayfarers  from  Missouri  and  Arkansas  were 
r^arded  with  special  disfavor;  the  former  for  reasons 
that  have  already  appeared,  the  latter  on  account  of 
the  murder  of  a  well-beloved  apostle  of  the  Mormon 
church. 

ITlTmri  *  wild-cato,*  and  that  the  ArkaiiflM  party  was  advised  by  a  friend  of 
his  to  keep  clear  of  the  Miatouriana  while  paasing  through  the  Utah  aettle- 
ments  and  the  portion  of  that  territory  occupied  by  Indiana.  I  find  no  con- 
firmation  of  thia  in  other  aathoritiea,  though,  according  to  Mrs  StenhouBe^ 
Teli  It  AUy  325,  her  husband's  friend,  whoae  name  was  Eli  B.  Kelsey,  'said 
thuat  the  train  waa  divided  into  two  parts,  the  first  a  rough-and-ready  set  of 
men — r^olar  frontier  pioneers;  the  other  a  picked  community.'  The  truth 
appears  to  be,  that  there  were  a  few  Miasouriana  in  the  Arkansas  party,  aa 
atated  in  Hutchingt*  CaL  Mag,^  iv.  845. 

«  They  had  about  000  head  of  cattle,  30  wagons,  and  30  horses  and  mulea. 
Fome^B  Repi^  ut  supra,  p.  75.  Stenhouse  mentions  that  they  had  also  sev- 
eral trmTelling-carriagea.  Roe1^M<yunkUn8ainiH^i2A.  At  least  930,000  worth 
of  plnsder  was  collected  after  the  massacre,  besides  what  was  appropriated  by 
the  Indiana.  Cradlebang^  estimated  the  value  of  their  property  at  900,000 
to  970,000. 

^  I  £nd  no  mention  of  their  arrival  in  the  files  of  the  Detteret  NeiM,  although 

the  names  of  passing  emigrants  were  registered  in  that  paper  at  a  nominal 

^mrfcei  and  when  the  party  was  a  large  one,  its  passage  was  usually  noticed 

—"i»*g  the  local  itema  of  newi. 
Hnx.  Utah.   SB 
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In  May  of  1857  Parley  P.  Pratt  was  arraigned 
before  the  supreme  court  at  Van  Buren,  Arkansas,  on 
a  charge  of  abducting  the  children  of  one  Hector  Mc- 
Lean, a  native  of  New  Orleans,  but  then  living  in 
California.  He  was  acquitted ;  but  it  is  allied  by 
anti-Mormon  writers,  and  tacitly  admitted  by  the 
saints,  that  he  was  sealed  to  Hector  McLean's  wife, 
who  had  been  baptized  into  the  faith  years  before, 
while  living  in  San  Francisco,  and  in  1855  was  living 
in  Salt  Lake  City/  McLean  swore  vengeance  against 
the  apostle,  who  was  advised  to  make  his  escape,  and 
set  forth  on  horseback,  unarmed,  through  a  sparsely 
settled  country,  where,  under  the  circumstances,  escape 
was  almost  impossible.  His  path  was  barred  by  two 
of  McLean's  friends  until  McLean  himself  with  three 
others  overtook  the  fugitive,  when  he  fired  six  shots 
at  him,  the  balls  lodging  in  his  saddle  or  passing 
through  his  clothes.     McLean  then  stabbed  him  twice 

'The  account  given  in  the  MiUemueU  Star,  six.  417-18»  is  that  McLem, 
after  treating  his  wife  in  a  bnital  manner  for  leveral  years,  tamed  ber  into 
the  streets  of  San  Francisco,  and  secretly  conveyed  the  children  on  board  s 
iteamer  for  New  Orleans,  where  the  woman  followed  him;  bui  finding  that 
her  parents  were  in  the  plot,  set  forth  for  Salt  Lake  City.  Betanuag  to  New 
Orleans  in  1S50,  she  rescued  her  children  and  fled  to  Texas;  but  was  followed 
by  her  husband,  who  had  previously  returned  toGalifomia,  and  now  regained 
possession  of  the  children.  Parley,  who  had  already  befriended  Mrs  McLeea, 
nad  written  to  inform  her  that  her  husband  was  in  pursuit    Hence  the 

Srosecution.  McLean  and  his  wife  finally  separated  in  &n  Frandaoo  in  1853. 
ee  also  Autobiog,  qf  ParUy  P.  Prattf  app.  Stenhouse  relates  thai  Mn 
McLean  was  married  or  sealed  to  Pratt  in  Utah,  that  she  met  Pratt  in  Arkan- 
sas on  her  way  to  Utah,  and  that  the  apostle  was  acquitted  on  account  of  her 
assuming  the  responsibility  for  the  abduction.  He  admits,  however,  that  the 
apostle  did  not  abduct  the  children.  Boeky  Mountain  SainU^  429.  Barton 
says  that  Pratt  converted  Mrs  McLean  and  took  her  to  wife,  but  on  what 
authority  he  does  not  state.  City  qf  the  Saints,  412.  The  fact,  however,  that 
Mrs  McLean  arrived  on  the  scene  of  the  apostle's  assassination  just  before  hia 
deatli,  as  mentioned  in  the  Millennial  Star,  zix.  478,  wears  a  suspicious  look. 
In  the  S.  F.  Bulletin  of  March  24,  1877,  it  is  stated  that  the  apostle  made  the 
acquaintance  of  Mrs  McLean  while  engaged  in  missionary  work  in  San  fVao- 
cisco;  that  her  husband,  who  was  a  custom-house  official  and  a  respectable 
citizen,  ordered  him  to  discontinue  his  visits,  and  kicked  him  out  of  thehouae 
for  continuing  them  surreptitiously;  and  that  the  woman  was  so  infatoated 
with  the  Mormon  elder  that  she  devoutly  washed  his  feet  whenever  he  viuted 
her.  On  arriving  at  Fort  Smith  (near  Van  Buren),  McLean  found  lettera 
from  Parley  Pratt  addressed  to  his  wife,  one  of  them  signed  '  Your  own, — - 

.*    The  McLean  residence  in  San  Francisco,  on  the  corner  of  Jones  and 

Filbert  streets,  was  in  1877  a  dilapidated  frame  building,  a  story  and  a  half 
in  height.  As  to  the  apostle's  assassination,  the  Bulletin  merely  states  that  he 
was  overtaken  by  McLean  and  shot  within  eight  mOes  of  Van  Buren,  and 
that  he  died  of  his  wounds  an  hour  afterward. 
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with  a  bowie-knife  under  the  left  arm,  whereupon 
Parley  dropped  from  his  horse,  and  the  assassin,  after 
thrustinfiT  his  knife  deeper  into  the  wounds,  seized  a 
derringer  belonging  to  one  of  his  acconiplices.and  shot 
him  through  the  breast.  The  party  then  rode  off,  and 
McLean  escaped  unpunished.^ 

Thus,  when  the  Arkansas  families  arrived  at  Salt 
Lake  City,  they  found  the  Mormons  in  no  friendly 
mood,  and  at  once  concluded  to  break  camp  and  move 
oa  They  had  been  advised  by  Elder  Charles  C.  Rich 
to  take  the  northern  route  along  the  Bear  River,  but 
decided  to  travel  by  way  of  southern  Utah.  Pass- 
ing through  Provo,  Springville,  Payson,  Fillmore, 
and  intervening  settlements,  they  attempted  every- 
where to  purchase  food,  but  without  success.  Toward 
the  end  of  August  they  arrived  at  Corn  Creek,*  some 
fift^n  miles  south  of  Fillmore,  where  they  encamped 
for  several  days.  In  this  neighborhood,  on  a  farm 
Bet  apart  for  their  use  by  the  Mormons,  lived  the  Pah 
Vantis,  whom,  as  the  saints  allege,  the  emigrants  at- 
tempted to  poison  by  throwing  arsenic  into  one  of  the 
springs  and  unpregnating  their  own  dead  cattle  with 
strychnine.  It  has  been  claimed  that  this  charge 
was  disproved ;  and  what  motive  the  Arkansas  party 
could  have  had  for  thus  surrounding  themselves  with 
treacherous  and  blood-thirsty  foes  has  never  been 
explained.  In  the  valleys  throughout  the  southern 
prtion  of  the  territory  grows  a  poisonous  weed,  and 
it  is  possible  that  the  cattle  died  from  eating  of  this 

'Hill  aeooimt  of  P«/l6y*s  murder  it  bated  on  the  teefeiiiioiiy  of  Qeo.  SQp 
ginaQB  and  Geo.  Cronch,  whose  letter,  dated  Flint,  Arkanaaa,  May  17»  18S7« 
was  iirrt  pabliahed  in  n  New  York  paper.  Copies  of  it  will  be  found  in  tin 
MiOemUal  Star,  xiz.  478,  and  BwrUm*s  Citjf  qf  Oe  8aint§^  412-13,  not*. 
They  state  that  the  tragedy  occurred  close  to  the  residence  of  a  farmor 
oaaMd  Win,  and  was  witnessed  by  two  men  who  were  in  the  house  at  the 
time,  and  from  whose  evidence  at  the  coroner's  juiy  the  above  version  Is 
tikfln.  Pratt  lived  long  eoough  to  give  instructions  as  to  his  burial  and  the 
disposition  of  his  property.  The  account  given  by  Stenhonse,  in  Socky  Mourn- 
Wm  8akU$,  429-30,  aoes  not  differ  materially,  except  that  he  makes  no  mes- 
tioB  of  any  accomplioes. 

*In  his  depoaiuon  at  the  trial  of  John  D.  Lee  and  others,  George  A.  Smith, 
tlMjnnliet^  oonain,  states  that  he  found  them  at  Com  Gnek  on  Aug.  25th« 
mauSal  atim   uxrii.  676|  JMs  Marmanitm  UwaiUd  307. 
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weed'  It  has  been  intimated  that  those  who  accused 
the  emigrants  of  poisoning  the  Pah  Yants  were  not 
honest  in  their  belief^  and  that  the  story  of  the 
poisoning  was  invented,  or  at  least  grossly  exagger- 
ated, for  the  purpose  of  making  them  solely  responsi- 
ble for  the  massacre.  ^^  The  fact  has  never  been  so 
established,  notwithstanding  the  report  of  the  super- 
iuteudent  of  Indian  affairs,  who  states  that  none  of 
this  tribe  were  present  at  the  massacre. 

Continuing  their  journey,  the  emigrants  proceeded 
to  Beaver  City,  and  thence  to  Parowan.  Grrain  was 
scarce  this  year,  and  the  emigrants  were  unable  to 
purchase  all  they  desired  for  their  stock,  though  for 
their  own  immediate  necessities  they  obtained  what 
they  required  at  this  place.  Arriving  at  Cedar  City, 
they  succeeded  in  purchasing  about  fifty  bushels  of 
wheat,  which  was  ground  at  a  mill  belonging  to  Jpha 
D.  Lee,  formerly  commander  of  the  fort  at  Cedar, 
but  then  Indian  agent,  and  in  chaise  of  an  Indian 
farm  near  Harmony. 

It  is  alleged  b^  the  Mormons,  and  on  good  au- 
thority, that  dunng  their  journey  from  Salt  Lake 

>5en.  Doe.,  36  Cong,  lit  Sew.,  ii  no.  42,  p.  76.  Forney  mentioDt  tbsl 
aa  ox  belonging  to  »  Dr  Bay  of  Fillmore  died  nom  this  caase  while  the  emi- 
grants  were  in  that  neighborhood,  that  hie  wife  was  taken  ill  while  rendering 
the  tallow,  and  that  a  boy  who  was  aaaieting  her  died  »  few  days  aftn^ 
ward.    One  or  two  Indians  who  ate  some  of  the  meat  were  also  poisoned. 

>o  *  John  D.  Lee,  living  150  miles  south  of  Fillmore,  infonned  me  that 
about  twenty  Indians  and  some  oattle  died  from  drinking  of  the  poisoned 
water,  and  Indians  from  eating  the  poisoned  meat.'  #V>nuy'f  Rept^  in  Id,, 

S.75.  This  report  was  dated  S.  L.Cify,Ang.  1859.  In  » letter  to  Bri^iam, 
ated  Hormonv,  Nov.  20,  1857»  Lee  writes:  'The  oompany  there  [at  Com 
Creek]  poiaonea  the  meat  of  an  ox,  whioh  they  gave  the  Pah  Vant  Indians  to 
eat,  caasing  four  of  them  to  die  immediately,  besides  poisoning  »  nnmber 
more.  The  oompany  idso  poisoned  the  water  where  they  encamped,  kiUing 
the  cattle  of  the  settlers.  This  letter  was  nsed  in  evidence  »t  Lee's  trial  in 
1876. '  Monwmiam  UnvaUed,  254-^.  At  this  trial  was  also  placed  in  eyidenee 
a  letter  from  Brigham  to  the  commissioner  of  Indian  affiurs,  dated  Jan.  6, 
1858,  in  which  Lm's  statement  is  repeated  aJmost  verbatim.  Id,,  313-15.  In 
his  confessioB,  made  a  few  months  uter  his  trial,  Lee  declares  that  President 
Isaac  C.  Haight  told  him  of  the  poisoning  and  other  atrocities  committed  by 
the  emigrants,  and  gave  him  instmotions  as  to  the  part  he  shonld  take  in  the 
massacre.  After  that  event  Lee  states  (still  in  his  confession),  '1  thought 
over  the  matter,  and  made  up  my  mind  to  write  the  letter  to  Bdgham  Yooag 
and  lay  it  all  to  the  Indians.^  M«  26ii 
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City  to  Cedar  the  emigrants  were  guilty  of  further 
pross  outrage.  If  we  can  believe  a  statement  made 
m  the  confession  of  Lee,  a  few  days  before  his  death, 
Isaac  C.  Haight,  president  of  the  stake  at  Cedar,  ac- 
cused them  of  abusing  women,  of  poisoning  wells  and 
streams  at  many  points  on  their  route,  of  destroying 
fences  and  growing  crops,  of  violating  the  city  ordi- 
nances at  Cedar,  and  resisting  the  officers  who  at- 
tempted to  arrest  them.  These  and  other  charges, 
even  more  improbable,*^  have  been  urged  in  extenua- 
tion of  the  massacre ;  but  little  reliance  can  be  placed 
on  Lfoe's  confession,  and  most  of  them  appear  to 
be  unfounded."  It  must  be  admitted,  however,  that 
rather  than  see  their  women  and  children  starve,  they 
perhaps  took  by  force  such  necessary  provisions  as 
they  were  not  allowed  to  purchase. 

Near  Cedar  City  the  Spanish  trail  to  Santa  F^ 
branched  off  from  what  was  then  known  as  Frdmont's 
route.  About  thirty  miles  to  the  south-west  of  Cedar, 
and  within  fifteen  of  the  line  of  the  route,  are  the 
Mountain  Meadows,  which  form  the  divide  between 
the  waters  of  the  great  basin  and  those  that  flow  into 
the  Colorado.  At  the  southern  end  of  the  meadows, 
which  are  four  to  five  miles  in  length  and  one  in 
width,  but  here  run  to  a  narrow  point,  is  a  large 
stream,  the  banks  of  which  are  about  ten  feet  in  height. 
Close  to  this  stream  the  emigrants  were  encamped 
on  the  5th  of  September,  almost  midway  between  two 

'''They  proclaimed  that  they  had  the  very  pistol  with  which  the  proDhet 
Jowph  Smiui  was  murdered,  and  had  threatened  to  kill  Brigham  and  all  of 
the  apostles.  That  when  in  Cedar  City  they  said  thev  would  have  friends 
in  UtaJx,  who  would  hang  Brigham  by  the  neck  until  he  was  dead,  before 
BDOW  fell  again  in  the  territory.  They  also  said  that  Johnston  was  coming 
with  his  army  from  the  east,  and  they  were  going  to  return  from  California  with 
soldiera,  as  soon  as  possible,  and  would  then  desolate  the  land,  and  kill  eveir 
damned  Mormon  man,  woman,  and  child  that  they  could  find  in  Utah.'  Lte^ 
MomumUm  Unvailtd^  21S-19. 

u  <Coiiflictiiig  statements  were  made  to.me  of  the  behavior  of  this  com- 
pany,' says  the  superintendent  of  Indian  afiairs.  '  I  have  accordingly  made 
It  a  matter  of  material  importance  to  make  a  strict  inquiry  to  ascertain  relia- 
ble informatian  on  this  subject. .  .The  result  of  my  inquiries  enables  mo  tc 
aay  that  the  company  conducted  themselves  with  propriety.'  Forney**  Rept^ 
Qtsapntyp.  8S. 
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rangeB  of  hills,  some  fifty  feet  high  and  four  haadred 
yards  apart.  Od  either  Bide  of  their  camp  were  ravioes 
conaected  with  the  bed  of  the  stream. 

It  was  Saturday  eveoiiig 
when  the  Arkansas  familiee 
encamped  at  Mountain  Mead- 
ows. On  the  sabbath  the; 
rested,  and  at  the  usual  hour 
one  of  them  conducted  divioe 
service  in  a  lai^  tent,  as  had 
been  their  custom  throughout 
the  journey.  At  daybreak  on 
the  7th,  while  the  men  were 
lighting  their  camp-fires,  they 
were  fired  upon  by  Indians,  or 
white  men  disguised  as  Ind- 
ians, and  more  than  twenty 
were  killed  or  wounded,"  their 
cattle  having  been  driven  off 
meanwhile  by  the  assailants, 
who  had  crept  on  them  under 
cover  of  darkness.  The  sur- 
vivors now  ran  tor  their  wi^ons,  and  pushing  them 
together  so  as  to  form  a  corral,  dug  out  the  earth 
deep  enough  to  sink  them  almost  to  the  top  of  the 
wheels;  then  in  the  centre  of  the  inclosure  they  made 
a  rifle-pit  large  enough  to  contain  the  entire  company, 
strengthening  their  defences  by  night  as  best  they 
could.  Thereupon  the  attacking  party,  which  num- 
bered  from  three  to  four  hundrea,  withdrew  to  the 
hills,  on  the  crests  of  which  they  built  parapets, 
whence  they  shot  down  all  who  showed  themselves 
outside  the  intrenchment. 

The  emigrants  were  now  in  a  state  of  si^e,  and 
though  they  fought  bravely,  had  little  hope  of  escape. 
All  uie  outlets  of  the  valley  were  guarded;  their  am- 

"  8eTM««n  killed  Kid  ^xtenwooiidod.  Lt^i  Oonfamon,  in  Mcrmctim 
(JwmuJerf,  3SS-7|  Ma  alao  Anu^j  Jlcpt,  in  &a.  Doc,  S6Ut  Ceng.  Irt  8cm.> 
IL  no.  42.  p.  88. 
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munition  was  almost  exhausted;  of  their  numher, 
which  included  a  large  proportion  of  women  and  chil- 
dreUy  many  were  woundedy  and  their  sufferings  from 
thirst  had  become  intolerable.  Down  in  the  ravine, 
and  within  a  few  yards  of  the  corral,  was  the  stream 
of  water;  but  only  after  sundown  could  a  scanty  sup- 
ply be  obtained,  and  then  at  g^eat  risk,  for  this  point 
was  covered  by  the  muskets  of  the  Indians,^^  who 
lurked  all  night  among  the  ravines  waiting  for  their 
victims 

Four  days  the  siege  lasted ;  on  the  morning  of  the 
fifth  a  wagon  was  seen  approaching  from  the  northern 
end  of  the  meadow,  and  with  it  a  company  of  the 
Nauvoo  legion.  When  within  a  few  hundred  yards* 
of  the  intrenchment,  the  company  halted,  and  one  of 
them,  William  Bateman  by  name,  was  sent  forward 
with  a  flag  of  truce.  In  answer  to  this  signal  a  little 
girl,  dressed  in  white,  appeared  in  an  open  space  be- 
tween the  wagons.  Half-way  between  the  Mormons 
and  the  corral,  Bateman  was  met  by  one  of  the  emi- 
grants named  Hamilton,  to  whom  he  promised  pro- 
tection for  his  party  on  condition  that  their  arms  were 
Burrendered,  assuring  him  that  they  would  be  con»- 
ducted  safely  to  Ceoar  City.  After  a  brief  parley, 
each  one  returned  to  his  comradea 

By  whose  order  the  massacre  was  committed,  or 
for  what  reasons  other  than  those  already  mentioned, 
has  never  yet  been  clearly  ascertained;  but  as  to  the 
incidents  and  the  plan  of  the  conspirators,  we  have 
evidence  that  is  in  the  main  reliable.  During  the 
week  of  the  massacre,  Lee,  with  several  other  Mor- 
mons, was  encamped  at  a  spring  within  half  a  mile  of 
the  emigrants'  camp ;  and,  as  was  alleged,  though  not 
distinctly  proven  at  his  trial,  induced  the  Indians  by 
promise  of  booty  to  make  the  attack ;  but,  finding  the 
resistance  stronger  than  he  anticipated,  had  sent  for 

^^ 'ThiincUiy  morning  I  saw  two  men  start  from  the  corral  with  buckete, 
and  ran  to  the  spriofl:  and  fill  their  backets  with  water,  and  go  back  again.. 
The  ballets  flew  aroand  them  thick  and  fast,  but  they  got  into  their  corral  in 
nfety.'  Xee'f  Momumitm  Unvailed,  290. 
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aid  to  the  settlements  of  southern  Utah.'^  Thus  far 
the  evidence  is  somewhat  contradictory.  There  is 
sufficient  proof,  however,  that,  in  accordance  with  a 
programme  previously  arranged  at  Cedar,  a  company 
of  militia,  among  whom  were  Isaac  C.  Haight  and 
Major  John  M.  Higbee,  and  which  was  afterward 
joined  by  Colonel  William  H,  Dame,  bishop  of  Paro- 
wan,"  arrived  at  Lee's  camp  on  the  evenmg  before 
the  massacre. 

It  was  then  arranged  that  Lee  should  conclade 
terms  with  the  emigrants,  and,  as  soon  as  they  had 
delivered  themselves  into  the  power  of  the  Mormons, 
should  start  for  Hamblin's  rancho,  on  the  eastern  side 
of  the  meadows,  with  the  wagons  and  arms,  the  yoaD{ 
children,  and  the  sick  and  wounded.  The  men  an( 
women,  the  latter  in  front,  were  to  follow  the  wagons, 
all  in  single  file,  and  on  each  side  of  them  the  militia 
were  to  be  drawn  up,  two  deep,  and  with  twenty 
paces  between  their  lines.  Within  two  hundred  yards 
of  the  camp  the  men  were  to  be  brought  to  a  halt, 
until  the  women  approached  a  copse  of  scrub-oak, 
about  a  mile  distant,  and  near  to  which  Indians  lay  in 
ambush.  The  men  were  now  to  resume  their  march, 
the  militia  forming  in  single  file,  each  one  walking  by 
the  side  of  an  emigrant,  and  carrying  his  musket 
on  the  left  arm.  As  soon  as  the  women  were  close  to 
the  ambuscade,  Higbee,"  who  was  in  charge  of  the 
detachment,  was  to  give  the  signal  by  saying  to  his 
command,  "Do  your  duty;"  whereupon  the  militia 
were  to  shoot  down  the  men,  the  Indians  were  to 

^^  See  the  district  attorney's  opening  address  to  the  jnry,  in  the  Deserd 
2ieiD8,  Sept.  2, 1877.  Lee  states  that  his  object  in  sendlngfor  aid  was  to  pro- 
tect the  emigrants.  Cor^fessionf  in  Mormonism  Unvailedf  229. 

'*  A  full  list  of  the  company  is  given  in  Id,^  379-80,  and  a  list  of  all  the 
Mormons  who  took  part  in  the  massacre  in  the  S.  L.  City  TrQmnt^  June  2, 
1877.  See  also  the  speech  delivered  by  Judge  Cradlebaugh  in  the  house  of 
representatives,  Feb.  7,  1863.  Cong,  Ohbe,  18G2>3,  app.  119.  The  speech 
was  afterward  published  in  pamphlet  form,  one  copy  of  it  being  entitled  Mor 
monism,  and  another  Utah  ana  the  Mormons.  The  former  was  reprinted 
from  the  S.  L,  DaUy  Tribune,  Apr.  8,  1877.  The  parts  6f  it  relating  to  the 
massacre  will  be  found  in  }Vaite*s  T/te  Mormon  Prophet,  65,  and  8tenh<mte*i 
Mocky  Mountain  Saints,  447-50. 

^^  First  councillor  to  Haight, 
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Blaoghter  the  women  and  children^  sparing  only  those 
of  tender  age,  and  Lee  with  some  of  the  wagoners 
was  to  butcher  the  sick  and  wounded.  Mounted 
troopers  were  to  be  in  readiness  to  pursue  and  slay 
those  who  attempted  to  escape,  so  that,  with  the  ex- 
ception of  infants,  no  living  soul  should  be  left  to  tell 
the  tale  of  the  massacre. 

Entering  the  corral,  Lee  found  the  emigrants  en- 
gi^ed  in  burying  two  of  their  party  who  had  died 
of  wounds.  Men,  women,  and!^  children  thronged 
around  him,  some  displaying  gratitude  for  their 
rescue,  some  distrust  and  terror.  The  brother  played 
his  part  well.  Bidding  the  men  pile  their  arms  in 
the  wagons,  to  avoid  provoking  the  Indians,  he  placed 
in  them  the  women,  the  small  children,  and  a  little 
clothing.  While  thus  engaged,  one  Daniel  McFar- 
land  rode  up,  with  orders  from  Major  Higbee  to 
hasten  their  departure,  as  the  Indians  threatened  to 
renew  the  attack.  The  emigrants  were  then  hurried 
away  from  the  corral,  the  men,  as  they  passed  between 
the  files  of  militia,  cheering  their  supposed  deliverers. 
Half  an  hour  later,  as  the  women  drew  near  the  am- 
buscade, the  signal  was  given,  and  the  butchery  com- 
menced. Most  of  the  men  were  shot  down  at  the 
first  fire.  Three  only  escaped  from  the  valley;  of 
these  two  were  quickly  run  down  and  slaughtered, 
and  the  third  was  slain  at  Muddy  Creek,  some  fifty 
miles  distant.^ 

The  women  and  those  of  the  children  who  were  on 
foot  ran  forward  some  two  or  three  hundred  yards, 
when  they  were  overtaken  by  the  Indians,  among 
whom  were  Mormons  in  disguise.  The  women  feu 
on  their  knees,  and  with  clasped  hands  sued  in  vain 

^*Ihr7iey*s  Bept,  nt  supra,  89;  Burton* s  City  of  the  Saints,  412,  note.  Lee 
alio  says  that  three  escaped,  bat  were  oyertaKen  and  killed  before  reaching 
the  settlements  in  California.  Mormoniam  Unvailed,  244.  Oadlcbaugh  states 
that  two  escaped  and  were  overtaken  in  the  desert  150  miles  distant.  Mor- 
monism,  12.  Beadle  mentions  three,  one  of  whom  starved  to  death  in  the 
desert,  another  was  murdered  by  Indians,  90  miles  south  of  the  desert,  and  a 
third  was  killed  on  the  Ck>lorado  Kiver  by  persons  unknown.  Life  in  Utah^ 
184. 
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for  mercy ;  dlatching  the  garments  of  their  murderers, 
as  they  grasped  them  by  the  hair,  children  pleaded 
for  life,  meeting  with  the  steady  gaze  of  innocent 
childhood  the  demoniac  grin  of  the  savages,  who 
brandished  over  them  uplifted  knives  and  tomahawks. 
Their  skulls  were  battered  in,  or  their  throats  cut 
from  ear  to  ear,  and,  while  still  alive,  the  scalp  was 
torn  from  their  heads.  Some  of  the  little  ones  met 
with  a  more  merciful  death,  one,  an  infant  in  arms, 
being  shot  through  the  head  by  the  same  bullet  that 
pierced  its  father's  heart.  Of  the  women  none  were 
spared,  and  of  the  children  only  those  who  were  not 
more  than  seven  years  of  age." 

To  two  of  Lee  s  wagoners,  McMurdy  and  Knight, 
was  assigned  the  duty,  as  it  was  termed,  of  slaugh- 
tering the  sick  and  wounded.  Carrying  out  their 
instructions,  they  stopped  the  teams  as  soon  as  firing 
was  heard,  and  with  loaded  rifles  approached  the 
wagons  where  lay  their  victims,  McMurdy  being  in 
front.  "0  Lord,  my  God,"  he  exclaimed,  "receive 
their  spirits,  it  is  for  thy  kingdom  that  I  do  this." 
Then,  raising  his  rifle  to  his  shoulder,  he  shot  through 
the  brain  a  wounded  man  who  was  lying  with  his 
head  on  a  sick  comrade's  breast.  The  Mormons 
were  aided  in  their  work«^  by  Indians,  who,  grasping 
the  helpless  men  by  the  hair,  raised  up  their  heads 
and  cut  their  throats.  The  last  victim  was  a  little  girl 
who  came  running  up  to  the  wagons,  covered  with 

''In  the  official  report  anoted  by  Burton,  Oiiy  qf  the  SainU^  412;  it  ia 
stated  that  a  girl  16  years  oi  age  knelt  before  one  of  the  Mormons  imploring 
mercy,  but  he  led  her  away  into  a  thicket,  \iolated  her,  and  then  cut  her 
throat  Beadle  attributes  this  deed  to  President  Haight,  and  says  that  after 
violating  the  girl  he  beat  out  her  brains  with  a  ^ub.  He  also  accuaea  Lee  of 
selecting  one  of  the  young  women  for  his  harem,  and  relates  that,  when  he  made 
known  his  purpose,  she  attempted  to  stab  him,  whereupon  he  shot  her  through 
the  head.  Life  in  Utah,  183-i 

"  Lee,  in  his  confession,  denied  havinff  killed  any  of  them,  but  admits  that 
he  intended  to  do  his  part  He  says:  'I  drew  my  pistol  and  oocked  it,  bat 
somehow  it  went  off  prematurely,  and  I  shot  McMurdy  across  the  thiffh,  n^ 
pistol-ball  cutting  his  buckskin  pants.  McMurdy  turned  to  me  una  aaid: 
''Brother  Lee,  keep  cool;  you  are  excited."'  Mormonitm  Unvailfd,  242.  As 
we  shall  see  later,  it  wws  clearly  proved  at  his  trial  that  he  killed  several  of 
the  wounded* 
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blood,  a  few  minutes  after  the  disabled  men  had  been 
murdered.  She  was  shot  dead  within  sixty  yards  of 
the  spot  where  Lee  was  standing.  The  massacre 
was  now  completed,  and  after  stripping  the  bodies  of 
all  articles  of  value,^^  Brother  Lee  ana  his  associates 
went  to  breakfast,^  returning  after  a  hearty  meal  to 
bury  the  dead. 

''Lee  states  that  onl^  a  little  money  and  a  few  watches  wdre  found  on 
tiiem.  /d.,  244.  This  is  improhable»  and  other  acoonnts  show  that  the  Mor- 
mons gathered  considerable  oooty. 

^  'After  breakfast,'  says  Lee,  'we  all  went  back  in  a  body  to  the  meadows, 
to  bury  the  dead  and  take  care  of  the  property  that  was  left  there.'  The 
abore  aocoont  of  the  Monntsin  Meadows  massacre  is  taken  mainly  from  For- 
«iY«  Rept,  in  Stn,  Doe,,  35th  Coo^.  Ist  Sess.,  ii.  no.  42,  pp.  87-9;  Cradle- 
hmigh's  Mormonigm,  12;  the  affidavit  of  Philip  Klingon  Smith  (Klinffensmith), 
bishop  of  Cedar  City,  who  was  present  at  the  massacre,  made  in  lo71  before 
the  clerk  of  court  of  the  seventh  judicial  district  of  Nevada,  in  Stenkouse^s 
Boeky  Mountain  Saints,  439-42;  the  confession  of  Lee,  in  Mormonkm  Unvailed, 
244,  and  his  trial  in  Id.,  302-78.  In  the  8,  F,  CaU,  July  30, 1881,  it  is  stated 
that  Bishop  Klingensmith  was  murdered  in  Mexica  There  is  no  important 
discrepsncy  in  the  several  versions.  Forney  and  Oradlebaugh  officially  inves- 
tigated the  matter  in  1859.  The  statements  of  both  are  very  brief,  and  why 
the  investi|;ation  was  not  made  sooner  does  not  appear.  Nes^s  of  the  mas- 
■sere  was  mst  received  in  Washix^^n  in  Feb.  1858.  See  letter  of  G.  £.  Mix, 
acting  commissioner  of  Lidian  affairs,  to  Senator  W.  K.  Sebastian,  and  of  the 
sectetary  of  war  to  Representative  A.  K  Greenwood,  in  8tn,  Doc,,  35th  Gong. 
Irt  Seas.,  ii.  no.  42,  pp.  4,  42.  On  the  18th  of  this  month  Senator  Gwin  of 
Galifomia  moved  that  the  secretarv  of  war  be  called  upon  to  report  what  steps 
had  been  taken  to  bring  the  offenders  to  justice.  Gwin^a  Memoirs,  MS.,  138  a, 
138  e.  No  steps  had  been  taken,  and  for  reasons  that  will  presently  appear, 
none  were  taken — or  none  that  were  effectual — ^untU  nearly  20  years  later. 
For  other  accounts  of  the  massacre,  see  8tenhou»e*$  Rockif  Mountain  Saints, 
435-9;  JStenhouae'e  TeU  It  All,  328-37;  Beadle's  Life  in  Utah,  180-4;  WaUe*s 
The  Mormon  Prophet,  60-9;  Beadles*  Western  Wilds,  30&-7,  490-501;  Young's 
Wife  jVo.  19, 228  et  seq. ;  Bowie's  Our  New  West,  266-8;  EusUng,  Across  Amer- 
ica, 188-90;  Hayes*  Scraps,  Los  Angeles,  vui.  228-31,  xvii.  3-7;  Hutchinffs 
Col.  Mag,,  iv.  345-9;  Utah  Review,  Feb.  1882,  243-6.  The  story  of  the  mas- 
sacre has,  of  course,  been  related  thousands  of  times  in  the  msgazines  and 
newspapers  of  Europe  and  America.  Some  of  these  accounts  are  substantially 
correct  and  some  are  absurd.  One  writer,  for  instance,  attemps  to  throw  new 
light  on  the  subject  by  giving  what  is  claimed  to  be  a  copy  of  the  original  or- 
der for  the  massacre,  signed  '  Daniel  G.  Wells,' and  dated  S.  L.  Gity,  Apr.  9, 
1858.  The  massacre  occurred,  as  we  have  seen,  on  Sept.  11, 1857.  rot  state- 
ments and  comments  of  the  press  of  the  Pacific  slope,  see,  among  others,  the 
DcKrei  News,  Dec.  1,  1869;  8,  L,  City  Tribune,  Jan.  3,  Aug.  22,  Oct.  3,  Nov. 
28, 1874;  Aug.  14, 1875;  Sept.  9,  1876;  Apr.  23,  1879;  8.  F,  BuUeiin,  Oct.  12, 
27,  Nov.  12,  1867;  Apr.  13,  May  14,  Aug.  12, 1858;  Apr.  23,  Aug.  26,  Oct.  28, 
1859;  Sept.  28,  27,  Nov.  27,  1872;  Nov.  17, 1874;  July  26,  1875;  March  24, 
Apr.  12, 1877;  8,  F.  CaU,  July  21, 1866;  May  23,  Sept.  23, 1872;  Oct.  14, 1874; 
July  18,  22,  25,  1875;  Feb.  16,  March  9,  24,  25,  May  29,  1877;  'S^.  F.  AUa, 
Oct  12,  21,  1867;  Aug.  13,  1868;  Jan.  6,  May  8,  June  26,  1869;  Feb.  9,  1873; 
July  28,  Aug.  23,  1876;  March  24,  Apr.  7,  1877;  8,  F.  Chronicle,  March  22, 
23,  31,  Apr.  8,  1877;  8.  F,  Post,  Marcli  22,  23,  1877;  8.  F,  Herald,  Oct.  12, 
27,  Nov.  2,  1867;  Mining  and  Scientific  Press,  July  31,  1875.  March  31,  1877; 
Paeijte  Rural  Press,  March  31,  1877;  Oakland  Tribune,  Apr.  9,  1877;  8ac. 
DaUy  Union,  Oct.  13,  Dea  18,  1867;  March  1,  Aug.  14,  1868;  Apr.  14,  25, 
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It  was  a  ghastly  sight  that  met  them  at  this  Wy* 
oming  of  the  west,  amid  the  peaceful  vales  of  Zion, 
and  one  that  caused  even  the  assassins  to  sicken  and 
turn  pale.  The  corpses  had  been  entirely  stripped  by 
the  IndianSi  who  had  also  carried  off  the  clothingy 
provisions^  wagon-covers,  and  even  the  bedding  of  the 
emigrants.  In  one  group  were  the  naked  bodies  of 
six  or  seven  women,  m  another  those  of  ten  young 
childreu,  some  of  them  horribly  mangled  and  most  of 
them  scalped.  The  dead  were  now  dragged  to  a  ra- 
vine near  by  and  piled  in  heaps;  a  little  earth  was 
scattered  over  them,  but  so  little  that  it  was  washed 
away  by  the  first  rains,  leaving  the  remains  to  be  de- 
voured by  wolves  and  coyotes,  the  imprint  of  whose 
teeth  was  afterward  found  on  their  bones.  It  was 
not  until  nearly  two  years  later  that  they  were  de- 
cently interred  by  a  detachment  of  troops,  sent  for 
that  purpose  from  Camp  Floyd.  On  reaching  Moun- 
tain Meadows,  the  men  found  skulls  and  bones  scat- 
tered for  the  space  of  a  mile  around  the  ravine,  whence 
they  had  been  dragged  by  wild  beasts.  Nearly  all 
the  bodies  had  been  gnawed  by  wolves,  so  that  few 
could  be  recomiized^  and  their  dismembered  skeletons 
were  bleachea  by  long  exposure.  Many  of  the  skulls 
were  crushed  in  with  the  but-ends  of  muskets  or  cleft 
with  tomahawks;  others  were  shattered  by  fire-arms, 
discharged  close  to  the  head.  A  few  remnants  of 
apparel,  torn  from  the  backs  of  women  and  children 
as  they  ran  from  the  clutch  of  their  pursuers,  still 
fluttered  among  the  bushes,  and  near  by  were  masses 
of  human  hair,  matted  and  trodden  in  the  mould.* 

1859;  Jan.  29,  1867;  Not.  28,  1872;  Nov.  24,  1874;  CaU  MercantiU  Jmnrmd, 
1860,  pp.  183-4;  Stockton  Independeid,  Jane  11,  1879;  SanJo$4  WeeUy  Argw^ 
Dec.  5,  1874;  SajUa  Crm  Sentinel,  May  12,  1877;  San  Buenaventura  Signal^ 
Jane  23,  1877;  Winnemucca  Silver  State,  July  19, 1875;  Antioeh  Ledger,  Nov. 
21,  1873;  Austin  Reese  River  ReveUie.Jnlj  12,  1864;  Gold  Hill  News,  Sept.  21, 
1872;  Feb.  1,  1875;  Sept  12,  1876;  Carson  State  Register,  Sept  26, 1872;  Pre*- 
cott  Miner,  Dec.  12,  1874,  Apr.  11,  1879;  Idaho  World,  Oct,  1, 1875;  Portland 
Weekly  Standard,  Apr.  6,  1877;  Or.  Argm,  Dec  12,  1857,  July  16,  1838;  Or. 
Statesman,  Nov.  3,  1857.  For  cuts  of  the  massacre,  see  Beadle's  Western 
Wilds,  408;  Beadle's  Life  in  Utah,  facing  p.  183;  Slenhouse's  Rocky  Mountain 
Saints,  facins  p.  424;  LeeU  Mormonism  Unvailrd,  facing  p.  240. 

"  Kept  of  Assistant  Surgeon  Brewer,  dated  Mountain  Meadows,  May  6» 
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Over  the  last  resting-place  of  the  victims  was  built  a 
cone-shaped  cairn,  some  twelve  feet  in  height,  and  lean- 
ing against  its  northern  base  was  placed  a  rough  slab 
of  granite,  with  the  following  inscription:  "Here  120 
men,  women,  and  children  were  massacred  in  cold 
blood,  early  in  Sept.  1857.  They  were  from  Arkan- 
sas." The  cairn  was  surmounted  by  a  cross  of  cedar, 
on  which  were  inscribed  the  words:  "Vengeance  is 
mine:  I  will  repay,  saith  the  Lord.''^ 

The  survivors  of  the  slaughter  were  seventeen  chil- 
dren, from  two  months  to  seven  years  of  age,  who 
were  carried,  on  the  evening  of  the  massacre,  by  John 
D.  Lee,  Daniel  TuUis,  and  others  to  the  house  of 
Jacob  Hamblin,^  and  afterward  placed  in  charge  of 
Mormon  families  at  Cedar,  Harmony,  and  elsewhere. 
All  of  them  were  recovered  in  the  summer  of  1858, 
with  the  exception  of  one  who  was  rescued  a  few 
months  lat^r,  and  though  thinly  clad,  they  bore  no 
marks  of  iU  usage.^     In  the  following  year  they  were 

1859,  in  Sen.  Doc,,  36th  Gong.  Ist  Seas.,  a.  no.  42,  pp.  1&-17;  Oaptain 
CbmpbeU's  rept»  in  Mess,  and  Doe.,  1859-60,  pt  2,  p.  2tn;  Hutckings*  Ccd. 
Mag.  J  iv.  346-7.  A  oorrespondent  of  the  New  York  Ifferald,  writing  from  S. 
L.  (Hty,  Nov.  8,  1874,  stateB  that  William  H.  Bogers,  Indian  agent,  wa« 
ordered  to  proceed  from  CSamp  Floyd  with  a  party  of  cavalry  and  bury  the 
remains  in  the  summer  of  1858.  I  find  no  mention  of  this  in  the  official  docn- 
menta,  though  the  massacre  was  known  to  Sup.  Forney  at  least  as  early  as 
June  22d  of  that  year.  See  his  letter  to  C.  £S.  Mix,  in  Sen,  Doc,^  nt  supra» 
pp.  44-6. 

>*GatB  will  be  foond  in  Stenhmue's  TeU  It  AU,  335;  Huichings*  Col,  Maa,, 
iv.  347.  The  cairn,  cross,  and  slab  are  said  to  have  been  destroyed  by  order 
of  Brigham.  CrcLdlebaugh*s  Mormonwm,  14. 

o  Forney's  rept,  in  Sen,  Doc,,  36th  Cong.  1st  Sess.,  ii.  no.  42,  pp.  79-M, 
where  their  names  are  given;  see  also  p.  87;  Let*s  Mormomsm  UnvaUed,  243. 
Bishop  Smith's  statement,  in  Ster^ouse's  Rocky  Mountain  Saints,  441-2.  In 
dving  the  result  of  his  investigation,  Forney  states  (p.  76)  that  Hamblin  had 
teft  his  home  several  weeks  oefore  the  massacre,  and  did  not  return  until 
several  days  after  it  occurred.  This  statement  was  confirmed,  at  the  trial  of 
Lee,  in  the  deposition  of  Geoi^  A.  Smith,  who  alleged  that  Hamblin  was 
encamped  with  him  at  Com  Creek  on  Aug.  25, 1857.  M"UUnnial  Star,  xxxviL 
675.  See  also  Little's  Jacob  Hamblin,  &,  Nevertheless  Hamblin  was  ao- 
cosed  of  complicity.  Affidavit  of  Capt.  Jas  Lynch,  in  Sen.  Doc,,  36th  Cong. 
Ist  Sess.,  it  no.  42,  p.  83. 

* '  I  succeeded  in  getting  sixteen  children,  all,  it  is  said,  that  remain  of 
this  butchering  afiair.  I  have  the  children  with  me;  they  seem  contented  and 
happy;  poorly  clad,  however.'  Fomey*s  letter  to  Qeneral  Johnston,  in  Sen. 
Doc,  nt  supra,  p.  8.  'The  seventeenth  child  was  recovered  last  ApriL' 
(1850.)  '  It  is  proper  to  remark  that  when  I  obtained  the  children  they  were 
in  a  better  conaition  than  children  generally  in  the  settlements  in  which  they 
lived.'  Forney's  Bept,  in  Id.,  pp.  87»  89.    On  the  other  hand.  Captain  Jame« 
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conveyed  to  Arkansas,  the  sum  of  $10^000  haying 
been  appropriated  by  congress  for  their  recovery  and 
restoration.*^ 

To  Brigham  Young,  as  governor  and  superinten- 
dent of  Indian  affairs,  belonged  the  duty  of  ordering 
an  investigation  into  the  circumstances  of  the  massa- 
cre and  of  bringing  the  guilty  parties  to  justice.  His 
reasons  for  evaaine  this  duty  are  best  explained  in  his 
own  words.  In  his  deposition  at  the  trial  of  John  D. 
Lee,  when  asked  why  he  had  not  instituted  proceed- 
ings, he  thus  made  answer:  '' Because  another  gov- 
ernor had  been  appointed  by  the  president  of  the 
United  States,  and  was  then  on  the  way  here  to  take 
my  place,  and  I  did  not  know  how  soon  he  might  ar- 
rive; and  because  the  United  States  judges  were  not 
in  the  territory.  Soon  after  Governor  Gumming  ar- 
rived I  asked  him  to  take  Judge  Cradlebaugh,  who 
belonged  to  the  southern  district,  with  him,  and  I 
would  accompany  them  with  sufficient  aid  to  inves- 
tigate the  matter  and  bring  the  offenders  to  jus- 
tice."* 

Lynch,  who  aooompanied  Fdniflj's  party,  stetes  under  oath  that  when  1m 
fint  saw  them  the  children  were  'with  little  or  no  clothing,  cohered  with 
filth  and  dirt.  *  /rf. ,  p.  81 .  Jndge  Oradlehangh  aaya  nothing  aboat  their  being 
ill  treated.  It  was  at  first  anppoeed  that  the  children  hM  been  left  in  the 
hands  of  Indians,  but  this  is  denied  by  all  the  officers  and  officials  whose  re- 
ports are  given  in  Id,,  passim.  '  No  one  can  depict  the  glee  of  these  infutiy' 
remarks  Cradlebangh,  '  when  they  reaUsed  that  they  were  in  the  costody  ii 
what  they  called  "  the  Americans  *' — ^for  sach  is  the  designation  of  those  not 
Mormons.  They  sav  they  never  were  in  the  custody  of  the  Indians.  I  recol- 
lect one  of  them,  John  Calvin  Sorrow,  after  he  found  he  was  safe,  and  before 
he  was  brought  away  from  Salt  Lake  City,  altiiou^h  not  yet  nine  yeuBdi 


my  mother. "  I  shaU  never  f oiget 
how  he  looked.'  Mormonum,  13. 

^  For  further  particnlars  aa  to  the  treatment  and  dispoaition  of  the  chil- 
dren, see  Sen,  Doc,  36th  Cong.  1st  Sess.,  it  no.  42»  passim;  8.  F.  AUa,  FeK 
23,  March  12,  May  29,  July  10,  20,  1850;  8.  F.  BuUOm,  May  30,  31,  June 
6,  Aug.  13,  1850;  Sac,  Union,  July  10,  1850.  Cradlebangh  says  that  on  their 
way  iMick  they  frequently  pointed  out  carriages  and  stock  that  had  belonged 
to  the  train,  and  stated  whose  property  they  were.  Mormonimn,  14^ 

^  The  Lee  Trial,  37;  Lee*8  Mormonitm  Unvailed,  d06-^;  MiOemual  Star, 
xxzvii.  675;  TuUidg^e  Biet.  8.  L.  City,  243.  In  a  oonvezsation  with  Gorer- 
nor  Cumming,  George  A.  Smith  remarked:  '  If  the  business  had  not  been  takea 
out  of  our  hands  bv  a  change  of  officers  in  the  territory,  the  Mountain  Meed- 
ows  affiur  is  ona  of  the  first  things  we  ahonld  have  attended  to  when  a  U.  SL 
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The  MormoDs  concerned  in  the  maBsacre  had  pledged 
themselves  by  the  most  solemn  oaths  to  stand  dj  each 
other,  and  always  to  insist  that  the  deed  was  done  en- 
tirely by  Indians.  For  several  months  it  was  believed 
by  the  federal  authorities  that  this  was  the  case ;  when 
it  became  known,  however,  that  some  of  the  children 
had  been  spared,  suspicion  at  once  pointed  elsewhere, 
for  among  all  the  murders  committed  by  the  Utahs, 
there  was  no  instance  of  their  having  shown  any  such 
compunction.  Moreover,  it  was  soon  ascertained  that 
an  armed  party  of  Mormons  had  left  Cedar  City,  had 
returned  with  spoil,  and  that  the  Indians  complained 
of  being  unfairly  treated  in  the  division  of  the  booty. 
Notwithstanding  their  utmost  efforts,  some  time 
elapsed  before  the  United  States  officials  procured 
evidence  sufficient  to  bring  home  the  charge  of  mur- 
der to  any  of  the  parties  implicated,  and  it  was  not 
until  March  1859  that  Judge  Cradlebaugh  held  a  ses- 
sion of  court  at  Provo.  At  this  date  only  six  or  eight 
persons  had  been  committed  for  trial,  and  were  now 
m  the  guard-house  at  Camp  Floyd,**  some  of  them 
being  accused  of  taking  part  in  the  massacre  and  some 
of  other  charges. 

Accompanied  hj  a  military  guard,  as  there  was  no 
jail  within  his  district  and  no  other  means  of  securing 
the  prisoners,  the  judge  opened  court  on  the  8th.  In 
his  address  to  the  grand  jury  he  specified  a  number 
of  crimes  that  had  been  committed  m  southern  Utah, 
including  the  massacre.  ^'To  allow  these  things  to 
pass  over,"  he  observed,  "gives  a  color  as  if  they  were 
done  by  authority.  The  very  fact  of  such  a  case  as 
the  Mountain  Meadows  shows  that  there  was  some 
person  hi^h  in  the  estimation  of  the  people,  and  it 
was  done  oy  that  authority . . .  You  can  know  no  law 
but  the  laws  of  the  United  States  and  the  laws  you 
have  here.     No  person  can  commit  crimes  and  say 

wort  »t  in  aoathern  Utah.    We  should  aee  whether  or  not  white  men  were 
ooQoemed  in  the  affair  with  the  Indiana.'  LiUle*s  Jacob  Htttnbliny  57. 
**Gnidlebangh'a  letter  in  Mua.  and  Doe,,  1859-^,  pt  ii  140. 
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they  are  authorized  by  higher  authorities,  and  if 
they  have  any  such  notions  they  will  have  to  dispd 
them.""  The  grand  jury  refused  to  find  bills  against 
any  of  the  accused,  and,  after  remaining  in  session  for 
a  fortnight,  were  discharged  by  Cradlebaugh  as  ''a 
useless  appendage  to  a  court  of  justice,"  the  judge  re- 
marking: '^If  this  court  cannot  bring  you  to  a  proper 
sense  of  your  duty,  it  can  at  least  turn  the  savages 
held  in  custody  loose  upon  you/'" 

Judge  Cradlebaugh's  address  was  ill  advised.  The 
higher  authority  of  which  he  spoke  could  mean  only 
the  authority  of  the  church,  or  in  other  words,  of  the 
first  presidency;  and  to  contemn  and  threaten  to  im- 
peach that  authority  before  a  Mormon  grand  jury 
was  a  gross  judicial  blunder.  Though  there  may  have 
been  cause  for  suspicion,  there  was  no  fair  color  of 
testimony,  and  there  is  none  yet,  that  Brigham  or 
his  colleagues  were  implicated  in  the  massacre.  Apart 
from  the  hearsay  evidence  of  Cradlebaugh  and  of  an 
oflScer  in  the  army  of  Utah,"  together  with  the  state- 
ments of  John  D.  Lee,**  there  is  no  basis  on  which  to 
frame  a  charge  of  complicity  against  them.  That  the 
massacre  occurred  the  day  after  martial  law  was  pro- 
claimed, and  within  two  davs  of  the  threat  uttered 
by  Brigham  in  the  presence  of  Van  Vliet;  that  Brig- 
ham,  as  superintendent  of  Indian  affairs,  failed  to 
embody  in  his  report  any  mention  of  the  massacre; 

^  A  oopy  of  the  judge's  charge  will  be  found  in  Stenhauat*8  Rocky  Mouniam 
Saints,  403-6.  ' 

*>  Cradlehangh'9  Mormtmimn,  II;  The  Lee  Trial,  6. 

*'  Major  Carleton,  of  the  first  dragoons.  In  a  despatch  to  the  aasistart 
adjutant-general  at  San  Francisco,  dated  Mountain  Meadows,  May  25^  1859, 
he  says:  *A  Pah  Ute  chief  of  the  Santa  Clara  band,  named  Jackson,  who  was 
one  of  the  attacking  party,  and  had  a  brother  slain  by  the  emigrantB  from 
their  corral  by  the  spring,  says  that  orders  came  down  in  a  letter  from  Brig- 
ham Young  that  the  emigrants  were  to  be  killed;  and  a  chief  of  the  Pah  Utes, 
named  Touche,  now  living  on  the  Virgin  Biver,  told  me  that  a  letter  from 
Brigham  Young  to  the  same  effect  was  brought  down  to  the  Vii^n  River 
band  by  a  man  named  Huntingdon.'  A  oopy  of  the  major's  despatch  will  be 
found  in  the  Hand-book  (ff  Monwmutn,  67-9.  Cradlebaugh  says  that  after 
the  attack  had  been  made,  one  of  the  Indians  declared  that  a  white  man  came 
to  their  camp  with  written  orders  from  Brigham  to  'go  and  halp  to  whip  tha 
emigrants.'  Mormoniwn,  11. 

**  Lee's  confession,  in  Mcrmonitm  UnvaHed,  passim. 
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that  for  a  long  time  afterward  no  allusion  to  it  was 
made  in  the  tabernacle  or  in  the  Deseret  News — the 
church  organ  of  the  saints — and  then  onlv  to  deny 
that  the  Mormons  had  any  share  in  it;*^  and  that  no 
mention  was  made  in  the  Deseret  News  of  the  arrival 
or  departure  of  the  emigrants; — all  this  was,  at  best, 
but  presumptive  evidence,  and   did   not  excuse   the 
slur  that  was  now  cast  on  the  church  and  the  church 
dignitaries,     "  I  fear,  and  I  regret  to  say  it,"  remarks 
the  superintendent  of  Indians  affairs,  in  August  1859, 
'Hhat  with  certain  parties  here  there  is  a  greater 
anxiety  to  connect  Brigham  Young  and  other  church 
dignitaries  with  every  criminal  offence  than  diligent 
endeavor  to  punish  the  actual  perpetrators  of  crime."" 
The  judge's  remarks  served  no  purpose,  except  to 
draw  forth  from  the  mayor  of  Provo  a  protest  against 
the  presence  of  the  troops,  as  an  infringement  of  the 
rights  of  American  citizens.     The  judge  replied  that 
good  American  citizens  need  have  no  fear  of  American 
troops,  whereupon  the  citizens  of  Provo  petitioned 
Governor  Gumming  to  order  their  removal.     Gum- 
ming, who  was  then  at  Provo,  was  officially  informed 
by  the  mayor  that  the  civil  authorities  were  prepared 
and  ready  to  keep  in  safe  custody  all  prisoners  arrested 
for  trial,  and  others  whose  presence  might  be  neces- 
sary.    He  therefore  requested  General  Johnston  to 
withdraw  the  force  which  was  then  encamped  at  the 
court-house,  stating  that  its  presence  was  unnecessary. 
The  general  refused  to  comply,  being  sustained  in  his 

**  The  manacre  is  thus  mentioned  for  the  fint  time  in  the  MUUnnicU  Star, 
zxxix.  785  (Dec.  3, 1877).  'l^e  reader  cannot  fail  to  perceive  that  any  overt 
act — ^mnch  leas  the  terrible  butchery  at  Mountain  Meadows — ^was  farthest 
from  Brigham  Young's  policy  at  that  time,  to  say  nothing  of  humanitarian 
eonsiderationa.  There  can  he  but  one  just  view  of  that  melancholy  event — 
that  it  was  an  act  of  retaliation  by  the  Indians.'  The  emigrants  are  then 
•ccoaed  of  the  poiaoninff  at  Com  Creek,  and  blamed  for  takinff  the  southern 
route  contrary  to  the  advice  of  the  Mormons.  Forney  states  that  the  names 
of  the  guilty  parties  were  published  in  the  VaUey  Tan,  Sen.  Doc,^  36th  Cong. 
lat  Seas.,  ii.  no.  42,  p.  86. 

"^  Letter  to  the  commissioner  of  Indian  affiurs,  in  Sen,  Doc,,  36th  Cons. 
lat  Seas.,  ii  no.  42,  p.  74.    Capt.  Lynch,  /d,  p.  84,  calls  Forney  *a  veritable 
old  granny,'  but,  with  the  exception  of  Gov.  Cumming,  he  appears  to  be  the 
caily  one  who  kept  his  head  at  tnia  juncture. 
Hist.  uzab.    M 
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action  by  the  judges  ;*•  and  on  the  27th  of  March 
Cumming  issued  a  proclamation  protesting  against 
all  movements  of  troops  except  such  as  accorded 
with  his  own  instructions  as  chief  executive  magis- 
trate.*^ A  few  days  later  the  detachment  was  with- 
drawn. 

Notwithstanding  the  contumacy  of  the  grand  jury, 
Cradlebaugh  continued  the  sessions  of  his  court,  still 
resolved  to  bring  to  justice  the  parties  concerned  in 
the  Mountain  Meadows  massacre,  and  in  crimes  com- 
mitted elsewhere  in  the  territory.  Bench-warrants, 
based  on  sworn  information,  were  issued  against  a 
number  of  persons,  and  the  United  States  marshal, 
aided  by  a  military  escort,  succeeded  in  making  a  few 
arrests." 

Among  other  atrocities  laid  to  the  charge  of  the 
Mormons  was  one  known  as  the  Aiken  massacre,  which 
also  occurred  during  the  year  1857.  Two  brothers 
of  that  name,  with  four  others,  returning  from  Cali- 
fornia to  the  eastern  states,  were  arrested  in  southern 
Utah  as  spies,  and,  as  was  alleged,  four  of  the  party 
were  escorted  to  Nephi,  where  it  was  arranged  that 
Porter  Rockwell  and  Sylvanus  CoUett  should  assas- 
sinate them.  While  encamped  on  the  Sevier  River 
they  were  attacked  by  night,  two  of  them  being  killed 

**  Copies  of  all  the  ooirespondenoe  in  thia  matter,  which  is  somewhat 
Tolaminousy  will  be  found  in  Meas,  and  Doc,  185^-60,  iL  139  et  seq.  Tbe 
action  of  Camming  was  afterward  sustained  by  tJie  secretary  of  war,  in  a 
letter  addressed  to  Johnston ,  in  Id, ,  p.  ir>7.  The  judges  also  received  a  sharp 
rebuke  at  the  bands  of  Attorney-general  Black,  who  thus  sums  up  the  case: 
'  On  the  whole,  the  president  is  very  decidedly  of  opinion:  1.  That  the  gov- 
ernor of  the  territory  alone  has  power  to  issae  a  requisition  upon  the  oom- 
manding  general  for  the  whole  or  part  of  the  army;  2.  That  there  was  no 
apparent  occasion  for  the  presence  of  the  troops  at  Provo;  S.  That  if  a 
rescue  of  the  prisoners  in  custody  had  been  attempted,  it  was  the  duty 
of  the  marshal,  and  not  of  the  judge,  to  summon  the  force  which  might  In 
necessary  to  prevent  it;  4.  That  the  troops  ought  not  to  have  been  sent  to 
Provo  without  the  concnrrence  of  the  governor,  nor  kept  there  against  his 
remonstrance;  5.  That  the  disreg^u^d  of  these  principles  and  rales  of  action 
have  been  in  many  ways  extremely  onfortonate,' 

'^  For  copy  of  protest  see  Deseret  Neum,  March  30,  1850,  where  is  also 
a  protest  from  the  grand  jury  against  their  dishononble  diichaige. 

**  Cradlebaugh  relates  that  when  these  amsts  were  ma&  a  general 
atampede  occurred  among  the  Mormons,  espeoially  a.inniBg  the  ohnrch  digni- 
taries, who  fled  to  the  mountains.  MoniumUm^  U. 
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and  two  wounded,  the  latter  escaping  to  Nephi,  whence 
they  started  for  Salt  Lake  City,  but  were  murdered 
on  their  way  at  Willow  Springs.  Although  the  guilty 
parties  were  well  known,  it  was  not  until  many  years 
later  that  one  of  them,  named  CoUett,  was  arrested, 
and  in  October  1878  was  tried  and  acquitted  at 
Prove*  All  the  eflforts  of  Judge  Cradlebaugh  availed 
nothing,*>  and  soon  afterward  he  discharged  the  pris- 
oners  and  adjourned  his  court  sine  die,  entering  on 
his  docket  the  following  minute:  "The  whole  com- 
munity presents  a  united  and  organized  opposition  to 
the  proper  administration  of  justice." 

This  antagonism  between  the  federal  and  territorial 
authorities  continued  until  1874,  at  which  date  an  act 

^Detent  Ntw9,  Oct  16^  23,  1878,  where  is  a  report  of  CoUett*8  trial.  A 
•entational  acootint  of  thia  a£Eair  is  given  in  Hichmai^s  Destroying  Angel,  206-9. 
It  is  there  stated  that  the  party  had  with  them  money  and  other  property  to 
the  amount  of  925,000.  See  also  Yowng'a  Wife  No.  19,  270^;  S,  F,  Bulletin, 
May  30, 1859;  8,  F,  Pott,  Oct.  11,  1878;  8.  L.  City  Tribune,  Oct.  12,  1878. 
In  the  report  of  the  trial  I  find  no  mention  of  the  mnrdered  men's  property. 

^  Among  others,  an  attempt  was  made  to  investigate  what  were  known  as 
the  Potter  and  Parrish  mnrders  at  Springville,  an  account  of  which  is  given 
tAStenhouae's  Rocky  Mountain  Saints,  462-7.  The  proceedings  in  these  cases 
will  be  found  in  the  Deaeret  News^  Apr.  6,  1859l  In  his  address  to  the  grand 
jury,  Cradlebaugh  states  that  three  persons  were  killed  on  this  occasion,  and 
that  yoong  Parrisb,  who  was  amons  the  intended  victims  but  made  his  escape, 
oonld  certainly  identify  the  parties.  The  jndge  also  mentions  the  cases  of 
Henry  Pobbs,  mnrdered  near  Fort  Bridger  while  on  his  way  from  California, 
and  of  Henrv  Jones,  said  to  have  been  castrated  at  S.  L.  City,  and  afterward 
•hot  at  Pond  Town,  near  Payson.  Stenhouse^s  Rocky  Mountain  Saints,  404-5. 
This  writer  relates  that  the  marshal  and  his  posse  approached  Springville  be- 
fore daylight  and  snrronnded  that  settlement,  bat  on  entering  the  houses,  it 
via  foandthat  the  culprits  had  alrmdy  escaped,  and  after  searching  the  cafion  * 
•ome  few  miles  farther  on,  the  party  returned,  having  accomplished  nothing. 
See  also  Deseret  News,  Apr.  6, 1859.  For  reports  of  other  murders  committed 
aboQt  this  period,  some  of  them  being  attributed  to  Mormons,  see  Sen,  Doc., 
36th  Cong.  1st  Sess.,  xi.  no.  42,  pasdm;  Burton*s  City  of  the  Saints,  274; 
Rkkman^  Destroying  Angel,  122  et  seq.;  Bowles*  Our  New  West,  266.  At 
this  date  the  newspapers  of  the  Pacific  coast  were  teeming  with  accounts  of 
atrocities  said  to  nave  been  committed  by  Mormons,  for  which  I  refer  the 
reader  to  the  8.  F.  BulUtin,  May  20,  Nov.  26,  Dec.  21, 1858;  Jan.  4,  24,  Apr. 
25,  May  9,  90,  Aug.  8,  24,  25,  90,  1859;  S.  F.  Alto,  May  15,  Oct.  28,  Nov.  1, 
1857;  Jan.  25,  Nov.  4,  1858;  Jan.  13,  May  9,  Aug.  30,  31,  Sept.  14,  Nov.  20, 
1859;  Sac  Union,  May  15,  1857;  Jan.  6,  18,  May  11,  14,  Sept.  8, 1859;  Jan. 
16, 1860.  Most  of  the  murders  committed  appear  to  have  been  those  of  des- 
peradoes who  defied  the  law.  On  May  17,  1860,  for  instance,  two  men  of  this 
•tamn  were  shot  in  the  streets  of  Salt  Lake  City.  Commentine  on  this  afiiEdr, 
the  Deseret  News  of  May  23d  remarks:  <  Murder  after  murder  nas  been  com- 
mitted with  impunity  within  the  precincts  of  Salt  Lake  Citv,  till  such  occur- 
KDoes  do  not  seemingly  attract  much  attention,  particularly  when  the  mur- 
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was  passed  by  congress  "in  relation  to  courts  and  judi- 
cial officers  in  the  territory  of  Utah,"  and  commonly 
known  as  the  Poland  bill/^  whereby  the  summoning 
of  grand  and  petit  Juries  was  regulated,  and  provi- 
sion made  for  the  better  administration  of  justice. 
The  first  ffrand  jury  impanelled  under  this  law  was 
instructed  V  J<^b  S.  Boreman,  then  in  charge  of 
the  second  judicial  district,  to  investigate  the  Moun- 
tain Meadows  massacre  and  find  bills  of  indictment 
against  the  parties  implicated.  A  joint  indictment 
for  conspiracy  and  murder  was  found  against  John  D. 
Lee,  William  H.  Dame,  Isaac  C.  Haight,  John  M. 
Higbee,  Philip  Klingensmith,  and  others.**  Warrants 
were  issued  for  their  arrest,  and  after  a  vigorous 
search  Lee  and  Dame  were  captured,  the  former  being 
found  concealed  in  a  hog>pen  at  a  small  settlement 
named  Panguitch,  on  the  Sevier  River.^ 

After  some  delay,  caused  by  the  diflSculty  in  pro- 
curing evidence,  the  12th  of  July,  1875,  was  appointed 
for  the  trial  at  Beaver  City  in  southern  Utah.**  At 
eleven  o'clock  on  this  day  the  court  was  opened.  Judge 
Boreman  presiding,  but  further  delay  was  caused  by 
the  absence  of  witnesses,  and  the  fact  that  Lee  had 
promised  to  make  a  full  confession,  and  thus  turn 
state's  evidence.  In  his  statement  the  prisoner  de- 
tailed  minutely  the  plan  and  circumstances  of  the 

dered  have  had  the  repatation  of  being  thieves  and  murdereni  or  of  aaifHaatiTig 
with  Buch  characten. 

^  Approved  Jane  23,  1874.  See  Degerei  News^  July  8, 1874. 

^'  Tm  Lee  Trial,  6.  Forney  states  that  Smith,  Lee,  Higby,  Bishop  DaTis, 
Ira  Hatch,  and  David  Tuliis  were  the  most  guilty.  Letter  to  the  conunis- 
•ioner  of  Indian  afifairs,  in  Sen,  Doc,  36th  Cone.  Ist  Sees.,  iL  no.  42,  p.  86. 

^  A  detailed  aocoant  of  the  arrest  of  John  D.  Lee  by  Wm  Stokes,  deputy 
U.  S.  marshal,  is  given  in  Lee's  Mormonism  UnvaHtd^  293-301.  See  also 
BeadWs  Western  J^^lds,  490-2,  where  is  a  cut  showing  the  scene  of  this 
incident.  The  two  versions  differ  somewhat,  Beadle  stating  that  the  anrest 
was  made  by  Marshal  Owens. 

.  '^More  than  100  subpoenas  had  been  issued,  but  though  many  obeyed  the 
summons,  several  material  witnesses  were  not  forthcoming — among  them  being 
Philip  ELlingensmith,  Joel  White,  and  William  Hawley,  all  of  whom  were 
present  at  the  massacre.  Klingensmith,  who  had  promised  to  make  a  con- 
fession, arrived  a  day  or  two  later,  in  custody  of  a  deputy,  and  Joel  White 
was  induced  to  trust  himself  to  the  notorious  Bill  Hickman,  then  acting  as 
^^ial  deputy  marshaL  The  Lee  Trial,  8. 
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tragedy,  from  the  day  when  the  emigrants  left  Cedar 
City  until  the  butchery  at  Mountain  Meadows.  He 
avowed  that  Higbee  and  Haight  played  a  prominent 
part  in  the  massacre,  which,  he  declared,  was  com- 
mitted in  obedience  to  military  orders,  but  said  noth- 
ing as  to  the  complicity  of  the  higher  dignitaries  of 
the  church,  by  whom  it  was  believed  that  these  orders 
were  issued.^  The  last  was  the  very  point  that  the 
prosecution  desired  to  establish,  its  object,  compared 
with  which  the  conviction  of  the  accused  was  but  a 
minor  consideration,  being  to  get  at  the  inner  facts 
of  the  case.  The  district  attorney^  refused,  there- 
fore, to  accept  the  confession,  on  the  ground  that  it 
was  not  made  in  good  faith.  Finally  the  case  was 
brought  to  trial  on  the  23d  of  July,  and  the  result 
was  that  the  jury,  of  whom  eight  were  Mormons, 
failed  to  agree,  after  remaining  out  of  court  for  three 
daya.^  Lee  was  then  remanded  for  a  second  trial, 
which  was  held  before  the  district  court  at  Beaver 
City  between  the  13th  and  20th  of  September,  1876, 
Jii4e  Boreman  again  presiding."        ^ 

*Portioiis  of  this  first  oonfessum  wiU  be  foimd  in  /I,  8-0;  8.  F.  CaO^ 
My  21, 1875;  8,  F.  BvUetin,  July  21,  1875. 
•WilliMn  C.  Car 


Carey,  who  was  assisted  hy  B.  N.  Baskin.  Sutherland  and 
Bates,  Judffe  Hoge,  Wells  Spicer,  John  ^Farlane,  and  W.  W.  Bishop  ap* 
peared  for  Uie  prisoner.  Sutherland  and  Bates  were  the  attorneys  of  the  first 
presidency* 

*^For  names  of  jurors,  see  STAe  Xee  Trials  11.  On  p.  52,  it  is  stated  that 
the  foreman^  who  was  a  gentile,  sided  with  the  Mormons,  the  three  reniaining 
eentiles  beii^  in  fsTor  of  a  conviction.  In  The  Lee  Trials  published  in  pamph- 
let form  bv  tike  8,  L.  Dailg  TVUntne- Reporter  (S.  L.  Qty,  1875),  we  have  a  fair 
aooount  of  the  proceedings  at  the  first  trial,  except  that  the  publishers  seem 
unduly  anxious  to  cast  the  onus  of  the  charge  on  the  first  presidency.  Other 
reports  will  be  found  in  the  files  of  the  Ihserei  Nevon^  commencing  July  28, 
1875;  BeadU'9  Wtdem  Wilds,  504-13;  T<mng'8  Wife  No,  19,  256-80;  thei^/lo 
ladependent^  Aug.  7,  1875;  the  IJeletia  IndenenderU,  July  29,  1875. 

"For  names  of  jurors,  see  Deieret  Newt,  Sept  20, 1876.  Lee  had  been  cut 
off  from  the  church  in  1871,  and  among  anti-Mormon  writers  it  is  stated  that 
the  chuieh  authorities  now  withdrew  all  assistance  and  sympathy,  and  de* 
termined  to  sacrifice  him.  Lee^s  Mormonitm  Unvaried,  82;  Beadle*»  Weatern 
WUdi,  515.  In  his  introduction  to  the  Mormoniam  UnvcUUd,  W.  W.  Bishop 
says  that  tiie  attorneys  for  the  defendant  were  furnished  with  a  list  of  jury- 
men, and  that  the  list  was  examined  by  a  committee  of  Mormons,  who  marked 
with  a  dash  those  who  would  convict,  with  an  asterisk  those  who  would  prob- 
ably not  convict,  and  with  two  asterisks  those  who  would  certainly  not  con* 
vict  The  names  of  the  Jurors  accepted  were,  of  course,  marked  with  two 
iiterisks,  bat  they  found  Lee  guilty,  as  directed  by  the  church  authorities. 
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The  coort-room  was  crowded  with  spectators,  who 
cared  little  for  the  accused,  but  listeued  with  rapt 
attention  to  the  evidence,  which,  as  they  supposed, 
would  certainly  implicate  the  dignitaries  of  the  church. 
They  listened  in  vain.  In  opening  the  case  to  the 
jury,  the  district  attorney*''  stated  titat  he  came  there 
to  try  John  D.  Lee,  and  not  Brigham  Young  and  the 
Mormon  church.  He  proposed  to  prove  that  Lee 
had  acted  in  direct  opposition  to  the  feelings  and 
wishes  of  the  officers  of  the  Mormon  church ;  that  by 
means  of  a  flag  of  truce  Lee  had  induced  the  emi- 
grants to  give  up  their  arms ;  that  with  his  own  hands 
the  prisoner  had  shot  two  women,  and  brained  a  third 
with  the  but-end  of  his  rifle;  that  he  had  cut  the 
throat  of  a  wounded  man,  whom  he  dragged  forth 
from  one  of  the  wagons;  and  that  he  had  gathered 
up  the  property  of  the  emigrants  and  used  it  or  sold 
it  for  his  own  benefit.*' 

These  charges,  and  others  relating  to  incidents  that 
have  already  been  mentioned,  were  in  the  main  sub- 
stantiated. The  first  evidence  introduced  was  docu- 
mentary, and  included  the  depositions  of  Brigham 
Young  and  George  A,  Smith,  and  a  letter  written  by 
Lee  to  the  former,  wherein  he  attempted  to  throw 
the  entire  responsibility  of  the  deed  upon  the  Indians. 
Brigham  alleged  that  he  heard  nothing  about  the 
massacre  until  some  time  after  it  occurred,  and  then 
only  by  rumor;  that  two  or  three  months  later  Lee 
called  at  his  office  and  gave  an  account  of  the  slaugh- 
ter, which  he  charged  to  Indians;  that  he  gave  no 
directions  as  to  the  property  of  the  emigrants,  and 
knew  nothing  about  its  disposal;  that  about  the  10th 
of  September,  1857,  he  received  a  communication 
from  Isaac  C.  Haight  of  Cedar  City,  concerning  the 
Arkansas  party,  and  in  his  answer  had  given  orders 

'  Samner  Howard,  who  was  assiated  by  Pt^ey  Denny.  The  priaoner'B 
oonnsel  were  Wells  Spioer,  J.  C.  Foster,  and  W.  W.  Bishopb  The  trial  of 
John  Lee,  in  Mormofnitm  (/nvailed,  302. 

^^  A  sommary  of  Howard's  opening  address  to  the  jury,  which  was  for- 
cible and  well  studied,  will  be  found  in  the  Deseret  Newt^  Sept.  20, 187& 
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to  pacify  the  Indians  as  far  as  possible,  and  to  allow 
this  and  all  other  companies  of  emigrants  to  pass 
through  the  territory  unmolested.  George  A.  Smith, 
who  had  been  suspected  of  complicity,  through  at- 
tending a  council  at  which  Dame,  Haight,  and  others 
had  arranged  their  plans,  denied  that  he  was  ever  an 
accessary  thereto.  He  also  deposed  that  he  had  met 
the  emigrants  at  Corn  Creek,  some  eighty  miles  north 
of  Cedar,  on  the  25th  of  August,  while  on  his  way 
to  Salt  Lake  City,  and  that  when  he  first  heard  of  the 
massacre  he  was  in  the  neighborhood  of  Fort  Bridger. 

The  first  witness  examined  was  Daniel  H.  Wells, 
who  merely  stated  that  Lee  was  a  man  of  influence 
among  the  Indians,  and  understood  their  language 
sufiSciently  to  converse  with  them.  James  Haslem 
testified  that  between  five  and  six  o'clock  on  Mon- 
day, September  7,  1857,  he  was  ordered  by  Isaac  C. 
Haight  to  start  for  Salt  Lake  Citv  and  with  all  speed 
deliver  a  letter  or  message  to  Brigham  Young.  He 
arrived  at  11  a.  H.  on  the  following  Thursday,  and 
four  hours  later  was  on  his  way  back  with  the  an- 
swer. As  he  set  forth,  Brigham  said  to  him:  ''Go 
with  all  speed,  spare  no  horse-flesh.  The  emigrants 
must  not  be  meddled  with,  if  it  takes  all  Iron 
county  to  prevent  it.  They  must  go  free  and  unmo- 
lested."** 

Samuel  McMurdy  testified  that  he  saw  Lee  shoot 
one  of  the  women,  and  two  or  three  of  the  sick  and 
wounded  who  were  in  the  wagons.  Jacob  Hamblin 
alleged  that  soon  after  the  massacre  he  met  Lee 
within  a  few  miles  of  Fillmore,  when  the  latter  stated 
that  two  young  girls,**  who  had  been  hiding  in  the 
underbrush  at  Mountain  Meadows,  were  brought 
into  his  presence  by  a  Utah  chief.  The  Indian  asked 
what  should  be  done  with  them.  "They  must  be 
shot,"  answered  Lee;  "they  are  too  old  to  be  spared." 

^  Ibid.  Haalem'a  teitiinony,  together  with  other  evidence  tendinff  to  ez- 
enlp^te  the  dignitaries  of  the  chnroh,  is  omitted  in  tiie  aooonnt  of  we  trial 
giTen  in  Lee*s  Mormonum  UnvaUed, 

**  From  13  to  16  years  of  age. 
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*'  They  are  too  pretty  to  be  killed,"  answered  the  chief. 
"Such  are  my  orders,"  rejoined  Lee;  whereupon  the 
Indian  shot  one  of  them,  and  Lee  dragged  the  other 
to  the  ground  and  cut  her  throat.* 

On  the  testimony  which  we  have  now  before  us  I 
will  make  but  one  comment.  If  Haslem's  statement 
was  true,  Brigham  was  clearly  no  accomplice;  if  it 
was  false,  and  his  errand  to  Salt  Lake  City  was  a  mere 
trick  of  the  first  presidency,  it  is  extremely  improbable 
that  Brigham  would  have  betrayed  his  intention  to 
Van  Vliet  by  using  the  remarks  that  he  made  only 
two  days  before  the  event.  Moreover,  apart  from 
other  considerations,  it  is  impossible  to  reconcile  the 
latter  theory  with  the  shrewd  and  far-sighted  policy 
of  this  able  leader,  who  well  knew  that  his  militia 
were  no  match  for  the  army  of  Utah,  and  who  would 
have  been  the  last  one  to  rouse  the  vengeance  of  a 
great  nation  against  his  handful  of  followers.^ 

Lee  was  convicted  of  murder  in  the  first  degree, 
and  being  allowed  to  select  the  mode  of  his  execution, 
was  sentenced  to  be  shot.  The  case  was  appealed  to 
the  supreme  court  of  Utah,  but  the  judgment  was 
sustained,  and  it  was  ordered  that  the  sentence  should 
be  carried  into  efiTect  on  the  23d  of  March,  1877." 
William  H.  Dame,  Isaac  C.  Haight,  and  others  who 
had  also  been  arraigned  for  trial,  were  soon  afterward 
discharged  from  custody. 

A  few  days  before  his  execution,  Lee  made  a  con- 

^Deseret  New8,  Sept.  20,  1876;  confirmed  in  the  trial  of  John  D.  Lee,  m 
Mormonimi  UnwUUd,  361,  365-7. 

^«In  a  sworn  statement  made  at  S.  L.  City,  Oct  24, 1884,  Wilford  Wood- 
mff  states  that  he  was  present  when  Lee  had  an  interview  with  Brigham 
I  Yonng  in  the  autumn  of  1857;  that  the  latter  was  deeply  affected,  shed  tean, 

and  said  he  was  sorry  that  innocent  blood  had  been  sned.  A  copy  of  it  will 
I  .be  found  in  The  AfourUain  Meadows  Massacre^  51S,  a  repubUshed  lectore  by 

Elder  C.  W.  Penrose  (S.  L.  City,  1884). 

^  Reports  of  the  proceedings  at  the  second  trial  will  be  found  in  Lee^e  Mar- 
mmiitm  UnvaUed,  902-78;  The  Deneret  News,  Sept  20,  27,  1876;  Beadh^s 
Western  WUdn,  515-19.  In  passing  sentence,  Judge  Boreman  remained:  'The 
men  who  actually  participated  in  the  deed  are  not  the  only  guilty  parties.  Al- 
though the  evidence  shows  plainly  that  you  were  a  willing  participant  in  the 
massacre,  ^et  both  trials  taken  tosether  show  that  others,  and  some  high  ia 
authority,  inaugurated  and  decided  upon  the  wholesale  sUoghter  of  the  emi- 
grants.' 
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fessioD,^  in  which  he  attempts  to  palliate  his  guilt,  to 
throw  the  burden  of  the  crime  on  his  accomplices,  es- 
pecially on  Dame,  Haight,  and  Higbee,  and  to  show 
that  the  massacre  was  committed  by  order  of  Brigham 
and  the  high-council.    He  also  makes  mention  of  other 
murders,  or  attempts  to  murder,  which,  as  he  alleges, 
were  committed  by  order  of  some  higher  authority.*^ 
''I  feel  composed,  and  as  calm  as  a  summer  morning,'' 
he  writes  on  the  13th  of  March.     "I  hope  to  meet 
my  fate  with  manly  courage.   I  declare  my  innocence. 
I  have  done  nothing  designedly  wrong  in  that  unfor- 
tunate and  lamentable  BSair  with  which  I  have  been 
implicated.    I  used  my  utmost  endeavors  to  save  them 
from  their-sad  fate.   I  freely  would  have  given  worlds, 
were  they  at  my  command,  to  have  averted  that  evil. 
Death  to  me  has  no  terror.     It  is  but  a  struggle, 
and  all  is  over.     I  know  that  I  have  a  reward  in 
heaven,  and  my  conscience  does  not  accuse  me/'        • 
Ten  days  later  he  was  led  to  execution  at  the  Moun- 
tain Meadows.     Over  that  spot  the  curse  of  the  al- 
mighty seemed  to  have  fallen.     The  luxuriant  herbage 
that  had  clothed  it  twenty  years  before  had  disap- 
peared; the  springs  were  dry  and  wasted,  and  now 
there  was  neither  grass  nor  any  green  thing,  save  here 
and  there  a  copse  of  sage-brush  or  of  scrub-oak,  that 

''It  will  be  found  entire  in Lee^a  Jformonimn  UnvaUed,2lZ-92;  and  in  pert 
b  BeadU'a  Weatem  Wilds,  519-23,  StenhouM^s  TeU  li  AU,  633-48,  the  lest  of 
thete  Yenione  being  some^riiat  garbled.  For  other  accoonte  and  comments, 
see  Demret  New,  March  28,  1877;  8,  F.  Post,  March  22,  23,  24,  1877;  San 
BvenaoetUmra  Signed,  March  31,  1877;  Sonoma  Democrat,  March  31,  1877; 
JSfapa  CovMty  Reporter,  Apr.  7,  1877;  Los  Angeles  Weekly  Express,  March  24, 
1877;  Los  Angeles  Herald,  March  24, 1877;  Anaheim  OazeUe,  March  24, 1877; 
Western  Oregonian,  Apr.  7,  1877;  Portland  Weekly  Oregonian,  Apr.  7,  1877. 

^  He  mentions  the  case  of  an  Irishman,  whose  throat  was  cnt  by  John 
Weston,  near  Cedar  City,  in  the  winter  of  1857-8;  of  Robert  Keyes,  whose 
awsmnntion  was  attempted  aboat  the  same  time  by  PhiUp  Klin^nsmith;  of 
three  Oalifomia-boand  emigrants,  who  were  suspected  of  being  spies  and  were 
slain  at  Cedar  in  1857.  An  attempt  was  made,  he  says,  to  assassinate  Lieut 
Tobin  in  the  same  year.  A  yoons  man  (name  not  given)  was  murdered  near 
Parowan  in  1864.  At  the  same  place  William  Laney  narrowly  escaped  mur- 
der, his  skall  being  fraotnred  with  a  club  by  Barney  Carter,  son-in-law  to  Will- 
iam H.  Dame,  i&emoe  Anderson,  a  Dane,  had  his  throat  cut  at  midnight  by 
Klingensmith  and  others  near  Cedar  City.  Lee's  Confessicm,  in  Mormonism 
UnvaUed,  272^-83.  Some  of  these  cases  are  imputed  to  the  Danites,  but  I  find 
no  mention  of  them  in  HicbntuCs  Destroying  Angtlp  whose  narrative  covers 
the  period  185(>-«5. 
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served  but  to  make  its  desolation  still  more  desolate. 
Around  the  cairn  that  marks  their  grave  still  flit,  as 
some  have  related,  the  phantoms  of  the  murdered 
emigrants,  and  nightly  reenact  in  ghastly  pantomime 
the  scene  of  this  hideous  tragedy. 

About  ten  o'clock  on  the  morning  of  the  23d  a 
party  of  armed  men  alighting  from  their  wagons 
approached  the  site  of  the  massacre.  Among  them 
were  the  United  States  marshal,  William  Nelson,  the 
district  attorney,  a  military  guard,  and  a  score  of 
private  citizens.  In  their  midst  was  John  Doyle  Lee. 
Over  the  wheels  of  one  of  the  wagons  blankets  were 

daced  to   serve  as  a  screen  for  the  firing  party. 

]ome  rough  pine  boards  were  then  nailed  together  in 
the  shape  of  a  coffin,  which  was  placed  near  the  edge 
of  the  cairn,  and  upon  it  Lee  took  his  seat  until  the 
preparations  were  completed.  The  marshal  now  read 
the  order  of  the  court,  and,  turning  to  the  prisoner, 
said :  "  Mr  Lee,  if  you  have  anything  to  say  before 
the  order  of  the  court  is  carried  into  efiect,  you  can 
do  so  now."  Rising  from  the  coffin,"  he  looked  calmly 
around  for  a  moment,  and  then  with  unfaltering  voice 
repeated  in  substance  the  statements  already  quoted 
from  his  confession.  "I  have  but  little  to  say  this 
morning,"  he  added.  ''It  seems  I  have  to  be  made  a 
victim;  a  victim  must  be  had,  and  I  am  the  victim. 
I  studied  to  make  Brigham  Young's  will  my  pleasure 
for  thirty  years.  See  now  what  I  have  come  to  this 
day  I  I  have  been  sacrificed  in  a  cowardly,  dastardly 
manner.  I  cannot  help  it;  it  is  my  last  word;  it  is 
so.  I  do  not  fear  death;  I  shall  never  go  to  a  worse 
place  than  I  am  now  in.  I  ask  the  Lord  my  God,  if 
my  labors  are  done,  to  receive  my  spirit."  A  Meth- 
odist clergyman,^  who  acted  as  his  spiritual  adviser, 
then  knelt  by  his  side  and  oflTered  a  orief  prayer,  to 
which  he  listened  attentively.     After  shaking  hands 

**He  first  requested  one  James  Feimemore,  who  was  taking  photogF^ilis 
of  the  group  in  which  Lee  formed  the  central  figure,  to  send  a  capv  to  each 
of  his  three  wives,  Rachel,  Sarah,  and  Emma.    FennemoTB  promiiea  todosa 

"The  Eev.  George  Stokes. 
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with  those  around  him,  he  removed  a  part  of  his  cloth- 
ing, handing  his  hat  to  the  marshal,  who  bound  a 
handkerchief  over  his  eves,  his  hands  being  free  at 
his  own  request.  Seatmg  himself  with  his  face  to 
the  firing  party,  and  with  hands  clasped  over  his 
head,  he  exclaimed : ''  Let  them  shoot  the  oalls  through 
my  heart.  Don't  let  them  mangle  my  body."  The 
word  of  command  was  given;  the  report  of  rifles 
rang  forth  on  the  still  morning  air,  and  without  a  groan 
or  quiver  the  body  of  the  criminal  fell  back  lifeless  on 
his  coffin.  God  was  more  merciful  to  him  than  he 
had  been  to  his  victims,^ 

""The  bod^  was  afterward  interred  by  relatives  at  Cedar  City.  Acoomnts 
of  the  execation  will  be  found  in  Ijtt*$  Mormonism  UnvaiUd,  383-90;  SUn- 
htmrn't  TtU  It  AU,  027-31;  Stenlunm's  Wettem  WUds,  624-5;  8.  L,  CUy 
TribiKne,  March  31,  1877;  8,  L,  Heraid,  March  28,  1877;  8,  F.  BvUetin, 
Uarch  24,  1877;  8,  R  Post,  March  24,  1877;  Oakland  Tribune,  March  24, 
1877;  Lo$  AngeUe  WeeHy  MhsprtM,  March  31,  1877;  Lob  Angelu  B^porter, 
March  23,  24,  1877;  8(numa  Democrat,  March  31,  1877;  Anaheim  Oazdte, 
March  31,  1877;  Maripo$a  Gazette,  March  31,  1877;  Jacksonville  fOr,)Dem, 
Timti,  JnUrch  31,  1877.  Portraits  of  Lee  will  be  foand  in  the  frontispiece 
of  Lee'«  Afonnoniem  UnvaUed^  and  in  8lenhcuae*s  Tell  It  All,  facing  p.  632; 
ents  representing  the  exeeation  in  LL,  facinf^  p.  630;  Beadle's  Western  WUds, 
525;  li^s  Mormomsm  UnvaUed,  facing  p.  384. 

John  Doyle  Lee  was  a  native  of  Raskaskia,  HI.,  where  he  was  bom  in 
1812.  After  engaffinff  in  the  several  occnpatioDs  of  mail-carrier,  stage-driver, 
burner,  soldier,  ana  cterk,  he  joined  the  Mormon  church  at  Far  West  in  1837. 
At  Nanvoo  he  was  employed  as  apoliceman,  one  of  his  duties  being  to  guard 
the  person  and  residence  of  Jos.  Smith.  After  the  migration  he  was  one  of 
those  who  laid  ont  and  built  up  the  city  of  Parowan.  fie  was  later  appointed 
probate  judge  of  Iran  co.,  and  elected  a  member  of  the  territorial  legiilaturet 
the  former  pontion  at  the  time  of  the  maMaoreb 


probate 
Lolding 
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DuRiNQ  the  disputes  between  Grovemor  Camming 
and  General  Johnston,  the  latter  being  aided,  as  we 
have  seen,  by  the  federal  judges,  there  was  constant 
fear  that  the  troops  would  come  into  collision  with  the 
territorial  militia.  Though  the  Mormon  authorities 
had  no  cause  for  complaint  as  to  the  conduct  of  the 
soldiery,  they  regarded  their  presence  as  a  menace,  and 
condemned  the  proceedings  of  the  general  and  the 
judges  as  a  personal  insult  to  the  governor. 

After  the  arrival  of  the  army,  Brigham  never  ap- 
peared in  public  without  a  body-guard  of  his  own  in- 
timate friends;^  and  for  many  months  he  attended 
no  public  assemblies.  At  the  door  of  his  residence 
sentries  kept  watch  by  day,  and  at  night  a  strong 
guard  was  stationed  within  its  walls.  Nor  were  these 
precautions  unnecessary.  About  the  end  of  March 
1859  a  writ  was  issued  for  his  apprehension  on  a 
groundless  charge  of  complicity  in  forging  notes  on 

^Stenhtmm'M  iiocly  if otrntom  SaiiHa,  419-20;  8.  F.  AUa,  Sept  29»  185& 
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tiie  United  States  treasury.'  The  officers  deputed 
to  make  the  arrest  repaired  to  the  governor's  quarters 
and  besought  his  cooperation,  but  were  promptly  re- 
fusedy  Cumming  proteiBting  against  the  measure  as  an 
unjustifiable  outrage,'  whereupon  they  returned  in  dis- 
comfiture to  Camp  Floyd. 

But  the  trouble  was  not  yet  ended.  In  May,  Judge 
Sinclair  was  to  open  his  court  at  Salt  Lake  City,  and 
threatened  to  station  there  a  detachment  of  troops. 
On  Sunday  the  I7th  of  April  it  was  reported  that 
two  regiments  were  on  their  way  to  the  city  for  the 
purpose  of  making  arrests,  whereat  General  Wells  at 
ODce  ordered  out  the  militia,  and  within  a  few  hours 
five  thousand  men  were  under  arms.^    It  was  now  ex- 

*StenliociBe  nys  that  a  oounfterfeit  plate  was  engrayed  at  S.  L.  City,  re- 
■embling  the  one  need  by  the  qiurtemiaster  at  Gamp  Floyd  for  drafts  drawn 
on  the  aaiiitaot  U.  S.  treasnrera  at  New  York  and  St  Louis.  When  the  fraad 
wiadisoovered  the  eolprit  tuned  state's  evidence,  and  testified  that  a  person 
in  the  employ  of  Brigham  had  famished  the  paper.  It  was  sopposed  that  the 
latter  was  implicated,  and  thereupon  the  writ  was  issued.  Kocky  Mcuvtain 
SakiU,  410-11.  Cradlebaagh  says  that  the  plate  was  seiaed  by  Marshal  Dot- 
Bon,  by  order  of  Judge  Ecues,  and  that  Bngham  afterward  obtained  judg- 
ment against  the  former  for  12,600  damages,  the  marshal's  house  being  sold  to 
iatiafy  the  judgment.  Mormtmumf  16.  See  BhoBurtcn'aCUvqf  the  Saints,  6(yj, 
I  find  nothmg  about  this  matter  in  the  files  of  the  Deaeret  JNews;  but  the  fact 
that  the  writ  was  issued  is  mentioned  by  Tnllidge,  HiU.  8.  L.  OUy,  228,  and 
m  the  Hand-book  qf  Rffermot^  Tl,  Peter  K.  I^tson,  a  native  of  Virginia, 
came  to  Salt  Liake  Ci^  in  1861,  and  was  first  employed  by  Brigham  as  man- 
ager of  a  distillery,  afterward  becoming  express  and  mail  agent.  In  1855  he 
«M  appointed  U.  S.  marshal  for  Utah,  and  in  1857  proceeded  to  Washing- 
ton, retoming  with  the  army  during  that  year.  DcUoiCa  Doings,  MS. 

'  In  a  conversation  with  Stenhouse,  the  governor  stated  that,  in  case  of  re- 
■istance,  the  wall  surrounding  Briffham's  premises  was  to  be  battered  down 
with  artillery^  and  the  president  tULen  by  force  to  Oamp  Floyd.  So,  at  least, 
■ud  the  officers.  *I  listened  to  them,  sir,  as  gravely  as  I  could,*  continued 
Comming,  'and  examined  their  papers.  They  rubbed  their  hands  and  were 
jahilant;  "they  had  got  the  dead-wood  on  Brigham  Younff."  I  was  indig- 
nant, sir,  and  told  them,  "  By ,  gentlemen,  you  can't  do  it  I    When  you 

hsTB  to  take  Brigham  Youuff,  gentlemen,  you  shall  have  him  without  creep- 
ing through  walls.  You  slum  enter  by  his  door  with  heads  erect,  as  becomes 
representatives  of  your  government.  But  till  that  time,  centlemen,  you  can't 
touch  Brigham  Young  while  I  live.'  Bocky  MounUUn  Saints,  411.  Wells, 
If  am,,  B£Su,  6^-5,  states  that  Brigham  attended  court,  though  bis  followers 
were  very  unwilling  to  allow  it,  as  they  feared  a  repetition  of  the  Garthage- 


neas  to  resist  the  troops.  A  copy  of  his  letter  will  be  found  in  TuUidge^s 
Hid.  8.  L.  City,  228-^.  See  also  Hand-book  qf  Rrference,  11,  It  is  very 
improbable  that  Gumminff  would  have  taken  such  an  extreme  measure,  and  I 
find  no  mention  of  it  in  hu  official  denMitches,  in  those  of  Greneral  Johnston, 
or  in  the  files  of  tiie  Dtwrti  Ntws.    Chen.  Wells  himself  gives  the  following 
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pected  and  almost  hoped  that  the  Nauvoo  legion 
would  measure  its  strength  with  the  army  of  Utah, 
but  by  a  little  timely  forbearance  on  both  sides  the 
threatened  encounter  was  averted.  Soon  afterward 
the  judges  were  instructed  as  to  their  duty  in  an  offi- 
cial letter  from  the  attorney-general,  and  were  or- 
dered to  confine  themselves  within  their  official  sphere, 
which  was  to  try  causes,  and  not  to  intermeddle  with 
the  movements  of  the  troops — ^the  latter  responsibility 
resting  only  with  the  governor,  "  In  a  territory  like 
Utah, '  he  remarked,  "the  person  who  exercises  this 
power  can  make  war  and  peace  when  he  pleases,  and 
holds  in  his  hands  the  issues  of  life  and  death  for 
thousands.  Surely  it  was  not  intended  to  clothe  each 
one  of  the  judges,  as  well  as  the  marshal  and  all  his 
deputies,  with  this  tremendous  authority.  Especially 
does  this  construction  seem  erroneous  when  we  reflect 
that  these  different  officers  might  make  requisitions 
conflicting  with  one  another,  and  all  of  them  crossing 
the  path  of  the  governor."*  The  judges  were  super- 
seded a  few  months  later;*  and  thus  the  matter  was 
finally  set  at  rest,  the  action  of  the  governor  being 
sustained,  although  he  became  so  unpopular  with  the 
cabinet  that  for  a  time  his  removal  was  also  under 
consideration.'    Though  his  resignation  was  not  de- 

acoonnt  of  the  matter:  '  I  told  Cmniiiiiiff  myself  that  we  didn't  intend  tiie 
Carthage  acene  reSnacted,  and  he  knew  tnatwe  intended  to  resiat  the  troopa, 
which  we  did.  I  went  to  aee  Camming  frequently,  and  talked  the  matter 
over  with  Mm,  and  he  declared  himself  that  he  conld  not  recommend  Gor. 
Yonnff  to  trost  himself  to  that  military  mob;  bat  he  did  say  he  conld  not  see 
how  Dloodahed  conld  be  hindered.  I  told  him  we  would  not  let  them  oome; 
that  if  they  did  come,  they  would  never  get  out  alive  if  we  ooold  help  it. 
He  said  he  did  not  know  what  to  do/  *  They  knew  that  if  they  did  oome,  we 
were  readv  for  them,  and  that  we  were  ready  to  cut  off  their  retreat.  It  gpive 
us  a  good  deal  of  trouble,  and  anxiety  as  well,  to  prepare  against  it»  aa  it 
occurred  at  a  time  when  we  wero  putting  in  our  crops.'  Narr,,  MSw,  63-4. 

^  Soon  after  a  mass-meeting  of  gentiles  was  held  at  Camp  Floyd,  at  whidi 
the  judges  took  a  prominent  part.  An  address  was  drawn  up,  rehearsing  all 
the  crimes  imputed  to  Mormons,  stating  that  they  were  still  disloyal  to  the 
government,  and  censuring  the  president  for  his  interference. 

*  Their  successors  are  mentioned  in  the  next  chapter.  Cradlehauffh,  refus- 
ing to  recognize  the  right  of  the  president  to  remove  him,  contumed  in  office 
for  a  short  time,  but  finding  himself  unsupported  by  the  govenunent^  left 
Utah  and  settled  in  Kevada^whence  he  was  twice  sent  as  delegate  to  con- 
gress.  Waite's  The  Mormon  Prophet^  76-6. 

^  Stenhowe'a  Rochy  Mountain  Saints,  413;  TuiUdge's  HitL  8,  L,  City,  233. 
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manded,  he  set  forth  from  Salt  Lake  City  in  May  1861, 
about  two  months  before  his  term  of  oflSce  expired. 
He  had  entered  that  city  amid  a  forced  display  of 
welcome,  but  he  left  it  with  the  sincere  regrets  of  a 
people  whose  hearts  he  had  won  by  kind  treatment.' 

In  1860  most  of  the  troops  were  removed  to  Mex- 
ico and  Arizona,  and  about  a  year  later,  war  between 
north  and  south  being  then  almost  a  certainty,  the  re- 
mainder of  the  army  was  ordered  to  the  eastern  states. 
The  government  stores  at  Camp  Floyd,  valued  at 
$4,000,000,  were  sold  at  extremely  low  prices,  greatly 
to  the  relief  of  the  saints,  who  could  now  purchase  pro- 
visions, clothing,  wagons,  live-stock,  and  other  articles 
of  which  they  were  in  need,  at  tbeir  own  rates.  Flour, 
which  had  cost  the  nation  $570  per  ton,  sold  for  less 
than  $11  per  ton,  and  other  stores  in  the  same  propor- 
tion; the  entire  proceeds  of  the  sale  did  not  exceed 
$100,000,  or  little  more  than  two  per  cent  of  the  out- 
lay; and  of  this  sum  $40,000  was  contributed  by 
Brigham.* 

At  the  sale  at  Camp  Floyd  some  of  the  leading 

Both  these  anthorities  daim  that  Camming  was  aided  by  Col  Kane,  who  about 
this  time  delivered  a  lecture  before  the  historical  socie^  of  New  York  on  the 
ntaation  of  Utah,  in  which  he  spoke  of  Cmnming  as  a  clear-headed,  resolute, 
hat  prudent  executive,  and  the  very  man  for  the  trying  position.  Stenhouse 
was  present  at  the  lecture  as  reporter  for  the  New  York  Herald^  and  notices 
of  it  were  widely  published  throughout  the  country. 

'Before  his  ae|»arture  the  citizens  desired  to  show  their  respect  by  some 
public  demonstration,  but  this  he  declined,  slipping  away  so  quietly  that  his 
aeDarture  was  not  known  until  it  was  pubUshea  in  the  Deseret  News  of  May 
22a.  His  conduct  received  the  approval  of  the  territorial  legislature.  Utah 
/(wr.  Legid,,  1860-1,  p.  161. 

Gov.  Cumming  was  a  natiye  of  Georgia,  his  wife  being  the  daughter  of  a 
prominent  Boston  physician,  and  an  accomplished  lady.  In  1836  he  was  mayor 
of  Augusta,  Ga»  and  during  the  cholera  epidemic  of  that  year  used  his  utmost 
effisrt  to  save  the  lives  of  the  citizens.  Daring  a  portion  of  the  Mexican  war 
he  was  attached  to  the  staff  of  Qtea,  Scq|;t,  and  was  afterward  appointed  by 
govenunent  to  visit  several  Indian  tribes  in  the  far  west.  Wait^9  The  Mor- 
mom  Prophet,  75. 

*Throagh  his  business  agent,  H.  B.  Gawson.  As  Horace  Greeley  remarks 
in  his  Ovenand  Jour,,  254,  the  live-stock  would  have  brought  much  better 
prices  had  it  been  driven  to  California,  or  even  to  Fort  L^venworth.  He 
states  that,  in  1859,  30,000  bushels  of  corn,  which  could  have  been  bought  in 
Utah  for  $2  per  bashel,  were  sent  from  the  eastern  states  at  a  cost  of  more 
than  $11  per  Duahel.  Greeley  visited  the  territory  in  this  year,  but  his  ob- 
servations, apart  from  his  account  of  an  interview  with  Briffham,  already  men- 
tioned, contam  little  of  historical  value.  His  receptioaat  S.  L.  City  is  described 
m  the  Detent  News,  July  20,  1859. 
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merchants  of  Salt  Lake  City  laid  the  basis  of  their 
fortunes ;  to  the  rest  of  the  community  its  main  bene* 
fit  was  that  it  gave  them  a  good  supply  of  warm  cloth- 
ing at  cheap  rates.  For  years  afterward  the  members 
of  the  Nauvoo  legion  were  attired  in  militaiy 
uniforms,  which  now  took  the  place  of  the  sombre 
gray  clothing  that  the  saints  were  accustomed  to 
wear.  The  ammunition  and  spare  arms  were  de- 
stroyed,  some  of  the  cannon  oeing  exploded  and 
others  thrown  into  wells,  though  the  latter  were  recov- 
ered by  the  Mormons,  and  are  still  used  on  the  4th 
and  24th  of  July,  and  other  of  their  festivities.*^ 

We  have  now  arrived  at  a  period  in  the  history  of 
Utah  when  it  may  be  of  interest  to  give  a  brief 
description  of  the  industrial  and  social  condition  of  the 
Mormons.  Between  the  years  1850  and  1862  they 
had  increased  in  number  from  1 1,380  to  about  65,000,  a 
gain  that  has  seldom  been  equalled  in  any  of  the  states 
or  territories  of  the  republic."  They  were  a  very 
healthy  community,  the  number  of  deaths  recorded  in 
the  census  report  for  the  year  ending  June  1860  being 
little  more  than  nine  per  thousand,"  though  this  is 
doubtless  a  mistake,  the  actual  death  rate  being  proba- 
bly at  least  twelve  per  thousand.^'     Of  the  mortality, 

'*  For  desoriptioDS  of  public  festiyities,  between  1856  and  1885,  see  Df^ 

\,  jur 


Kem^  Jan.  4,  July  18,  1855;  July  9,  30,  Aug.  6,  1856;  July  8,  15,  22, 1857; 
July  11,  Aug.  1,  1880;  July  10,  1861;  July  9,  30,  1862;  July  8,  1863;  July  «, 
20,  27,  1864;  July  6,  Aug.  5,  1865;  TuUidge'a  Life  qf  Towig;  247-9,  BurUm'i 


July  11,  Aug.  1,  1860;  July  10,  1861;  July  9,  30,  1862;  July  8,  1863;  July  «, 
20,  27,  1864;  July  6,  Aug.  5,  1865;  TuUidge'a  Life  qf  Towig;  247-9,  BurUm't 
City  of  the  Saints,  424-5;  S.  F.  Alia,  Sept.  10,  1856;  8.  K  Bulletin,  Dec.  2, 


1 858;  8(ic,  Union,  July  1 1 ,  1861.  A  thanksgiving  proclamation  issued  by  Got. 
Harding  in  1 862  was  ignored  throughout  the  territory.  *  The  non-obser?anoe  d 
this  thanksgiving  day,'  remarks  TuUidge,  'brought  Stephen  S.  Harding  to  ths 
full  realization  of  the  fact  that,  though  he  was  governor  of  Utah,  firighan 
Young  was  governor  of  the  Mormon  people.' 

"  I  have  already  mentioned  that  the  census  report  for  1860  gives  tiie  po|^ 
ulation  at  only  a  little  over  40,000,  and  stated  my  reasons  for  supposing  tlui 
to  be  an  error.  Beadle  says  that  a  judge  who  travelled  extensively  thioogh- 
out  the  territory  about  1864-5  estimated  it  at  85,000,  and  thinks  the  jod^'i 
estimate  too  low.  He  himself  phices  it,  in  1867,  at  100,000.  Life  m  UUtht 
483.  Bowles,  Our  New  Wcvt,  about  the  same  date,  at  100,000  to  125,000.  See 
also  S.  F.  Herald,  Jan.  30,  1861;  Sac,  Union,  Feb.  11,  1860.  In  the  csensBi 
of  1S70  the  population  is  given  at  86,786. 

"  0\  S.  CensttB  Kept,  for  1860.  11.  43.  The  total  number  of  deaths  re- 
ported is  374. 

"For  the  year  ending  June  1,  1850,  it  WM  about  22  per  1,000,  tiie  nit 
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about  twenty-six  per  cent  occurred  among  infants,^  the 
mo6t  prominent  diseases  among  adults  being  consump- 
tion and  enteritis.  It  is  worthy  of  note  that  up  to 
this  date  there  occurred  in  the  territory  but  one  case  of 
8uicide  among  the  Mormons."  There  was  little  pau- 
perism in  their  midst,  and  there  was  little  crime,  or 
such  crime  as  was  punished  by  imprisonment." 

The  saints  were  now  a  fairly  prosperous  commu- 
nity. The  value  of  their  real  and  personal  property 
was  reported  in  1860  at  $5,596,118,  of  improved  farm 
lands  at  $1,333,355,  of  farming  implements  $242,889, 
oflive-stock  $1,516,707,  and  of  manufactures  $900,1 53. 
To  these  figures  about  50  per  cent  must  be  added  in 
order  to  obtain  the  actual  value.  Among  the  list  of 
premiums  bestowed  in  this  year  by  the  Deseret  Agri- 
cnltural  and  Manufacturing  Society ,^^  we  find  prizes 
and  diplomas  awarded  for  agricultural  and  gardening 
implements  of  all  kinds,  for  steam-engines  and  fire- 
engines^  for  leathern  manufactures  of  every  descrip- 
tion from  heavy  harness  to  ladies'  kid  boots  of  many 

^ODg  then  greater  on  aoooont  of  the  hardshipe  and  expoeore  inddeiital  to 
new  BetUemente.  The  following  extracts  from  the  nnitary  report  of  Aasist- 
•nt-nigeon  Robert  Barthobw  of  Utah  terr.,  dated  Sept  1868,  and  publiahed 
in  Sen.  Doc,  SOth  Oonff.  lait  Sees.,  ziiL  301-2,  may  serve  as  a  specimen  of 
the  prejudice  of  U.  S.  omciala  on  matters  relating  to  the  territory,  and  help  to 
locoiuit  for  their  blunders:  'The  Mormon,  of  ul  the  animals  now  walking 
tbia globe,  is  the  most  oorioos  in  everjr  relation.*  'Isolated  in  the  narrow 
vallm  of  Utah,  and  practising  the  ntes  of  a  religion  grossly  material,  of 
^lich  polygamy  is  the  main  element  and  coheaiye  roroe,  the  Mormons  have 
uriTed  at  a  physical  and  mental  condition,  in  a  few  years  of  growth,  such  as 
densely  popiuated  oommumties  in  the  older  parts  of  the  world,  hereditary 
Tietams  of  all  the  vices  of  civilization,  have  been  ages  in  reaching.  If  Mor- 
noniRn  received  no  addition  from  outside  sources,  these  inflnences  continu- 
iag,  it  is  not  difficult  to  see  that  it  would  eventually  die  out.  * 

'^From  cholera  infantum  4,  croup  23,  infantile  57»  measles  1,  scarlatina  2, 
teethmg  11.  Id.  43. 

^  Alter  the  railroad  connected  the  territory  with  the  Altantic  and  PkMdfio 
•tstee,  suiddes  became  not  infrequent. 

^*In  Compend.  Ninth  Cenmu,  533,  the  table  of  pauperism  and  crime  shows 
oply  cneperson  receiving  support  as  a  pauper,  and  eight  criminals.  At  the 
tioM  of  &irton'fl  visit,  in  1860,  there  were  only  six  prisoners  in  the  podten- 
tisiy  at  S.  L.  City,  of  whom  two  were  Indians.  CUy  of  the  Sainlti,  329.  In 
the  Deteret  New9  of  June  18,  1856L  it  is  stated,  however,  that  there  were 
■May  beggars  among  the  women  and  children. 

^^IncQiporated  by  act  approved  Jan.  17»  1856,  '  with  a  view  of  promoting 

the  arts  of  domestic  industry^  and  to  encourage  the  production  of  articles 

frcm  the  native  elements  in  this  territory.'  A  copy  of  it  will  be  found  in  Utah 

ietoX€yis/.(ed.  1866),  111. 
HxR.  Utah.    87 
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buttons,  for  woollen  and  cotton  ^oods,  indading  car- 
pets, blankets,  flannels,  jeans,  linseys,  kerseys,  and 
cassimeres,  for  many  articles  of  furniture,  and  for  the 
most  needed  articles  of  cutlery  and  hardware.^ 

The  prices  of  most  necessaries  of  life  were  moder- 
ate throughout  the  territory,  but  on  account  of  high 
freights — ^averaging  from  the  eastern  states  about  $28 
and  from  the  Pacific  seaboard  $50  to  $60  per  ton — 
imported  commodities  were  inordinately  dear  «  The 
cost  of  luxuries  mattered  but  little,  however,  to  a 
community  that  subsisted  mainly  on  the  fruits  and 
vegetables  of  their  own  gardens,  and  the  bread,  milk, 
and  butter  produced  on  their  own  farms. 

Wages  were  somewhat  high  at  this  period,  common 
laborers  receiving  $2  per  day  and  domestic  servants 
$30  to  $40  per  month.  Lumbermen,  wood-choppers, 
brick-makers,  masons,  carpenters,  plasterers,  and  paint- 
ers were  in  demand  at  good  rates;  though  until  1857, 
and  perhaps  for  a  year  or  two  later,  tneir  hire  was 
usually  paid  in  kind,  as  there  was  still  but  little  money 
in  circulation.  Thus,  a  mechanic  might  be  required 
to  receive  his  wages  in  hats,  boots,  or  clothing,  whether 
he  needed  such  articles  or  not,  and  must  probably 
submit  to  a  heavy  discount  in  disposing  of  his  wares 
for  cash  or  for  such  goods  as  he  might  require.  Some 
commodities,  however,  among  which  were  flour,  sugar, 
coffee,  and  butter,  could  usually  be  sold  at  their  par 
value,  and  some  could  not  even  be  bought  for  cash  in 
large  quantities.  Most  of  the  stores  divided  their 
stock  into  two  classes  of  wares,  which  they  termed 
cash-goods  and  shelf-goods,  and  the  tradesman  ob- 
jected to  sell  any  considerable  amount  of  the  former 
unless  he  disposed,  at  the  same  time,  of  a  portion  of 

"For  list  of  premiimi8  and  diplomas,  see  BwrtoiCs  CHtyqfthe  Samiitf  SS4-7- 
"  From  the  list  of  j^rioes-carrent  at  the  tithizig-o£Sce  in  1860,  we  learn 
that  cereals  were  rated  in  Salt  Lake  City  at  $1.50  per  bushel,  batcher's  meat 
at  8  to  12|  cents  per  ponnd,  chickens  and  dncks  at  10  to  25  cents  each,  eggs 
at  18  cents  per  dozen,  milk  at  10  cents  per  quart,  and  batter  at  25  cents  per 
ponnd;  bat  sagar  wOTth  in  New  York  aboat  6  cents  per  poand  ooet  in  IJtali 
85  to  00  cents,  while  tea  ranged  in  price  from  $1.50  to  ^.60,  and  coffee  from 
40  to  60  cents  per  TXHind,  or  at  least  fiTef old  their  ooet  in  the  Atlantio 
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the  latter.  If,  for  instance,  one  should  tender  $50  for 
a  bag  of  sugar  without  offering  to  make  other  pur- 
chases,  the  store-keeper  would  probably  refuse;  "for," 
he  would  argue,  "if  I  sell  all  my  cash-goods  for  cash, 
without  also  getting  rid  of  my  shelf-goods,  I  shall 
not  be  able  to  dispose  of  the  latter  for  cash  at  all.  I 
must  dole  out  the  one  with  care  that  I  may  be  able 
to  get  rid  of  the  other."** 

In  some  of  the  shop  windows  on  Main  Street  were 
displayed  costly  imported  commodities-silks,  velvets, 
and  shawls  of  diverse  pattern,  jewelry,  laces,  and 
millineiy;**  near  by  were  less  pretentious  stores,  where 
home-made  and  second-hand  articles  were  retailed. 
In  some  of  the  latter  might  be  seen  a  curious  collection 
of  dilapidated  merchanaise,  and  people  almost  as  sin- 
gular as  the  wares  over  which  they  chaffered.  Here 
was  a  group  of  women  holding  solemn  condave  over 
a  superannuated  gown  that  to  other  eyes  would  seem 
worthless ;  there  a  sister  in  faded  garb  cheapening  a 
well-battered  bonnet  of  Parisian  make  that  had  al- 
ready  served  as  covering  and  ornament  for  half  a 
dozen  heads. 

Approaching  Zion  from  the  direction  of  Fort 
Brid^er,  after  days  of  travel  through  sage-brush  and 
buffiJo-grass,  the  traveller  would  observe  that  within 
a  score  of  leagues  from  Salt  Lake  City  nature's  barren- 
ness b^an  to  succumb  to  the  marvellous  energy  of  the 
sainte.  The  cafions  had  been  converted  by  i^gation 
into  fertile  lands,  whose  emerald  tint  soothed  the  eye 
wearied  with  the  leaden  monotony  of  the  desert  land- 

>•  Wnikm  OhandlflM,  who  yiaited  Salt  Lake  Ci^  in  the  winter  of  1 865-0, 
itates  that»  if  one  wanted  to  wll  anvthing,  he  oomd  get  nothing  for  it,  be- 
caoae  of  the  scarcity  of  money;  whue  if  an  offer  were  made  to  Imy  the  aame 
article  for  cash,  a  Terr  high  price  mnst  be  paid  on  account  of  the  rarity  of 
the  article.  Vini  to  8,  L,  CUy^  22Z.  For  many  years  afterward,  this  system 
of  tnffio  prevailed  in  a  measore.  Thus,  in  the  Deserei  News  of  Feb.  22, 
1800,  J.  CC  little  adyertisea  that  he  will  exchange  his  store  of  furniture  for 
wheat  and  flour;  Georffe  B.  Wallace  that  he  will  give  five  gallons  of  molasses 
per  oord  for  wood;  and  Felt  and  Allen  that  they  pay  cash  and  store  goods  for 
wlieat  daUrered  at  the  Jordan  mills. 

*>  In  laOO  there  were  three  milliner's  storesy  thirteen  dry-goods  and  two 
Yaciefy  stona.  BurUm^^Ckifqfthe  SainUf  277-8. 
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scape.  The  fields  were  billowiDg  with  grain,  the 
cattle  sleek  and  thriving,  the  barns  well  filled,  the  wind- 
mills buzzing  merrily.  Nevertheless,  among  these 
smiling  settlements  a  painfal  deficieocy  might  be 
noticed.  Everything  that  industry  and  thrift  could 
accomplish  had  been  done  for  the  farm,  but  nothing 
for  the  home.  Between  the  houses  of  the  poor  and 
the  rich  there  was  little  diflference,  except  that  one 
was  of  logs  and  the  other  of  boards.  Both  seemed 
like  mere  enclosures  in  which  to  eat  aod  sleep,  and 
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around  neither  was  there  any  sign  that  the  inmates 
took  a  pride  in  their  home.  One  might  pass  three 
dwellings  enclosed  by  a  common  fence,  and  belonging 
to  one  master,  but  nowhere  could  be  seen  any  of  those 
simple  embellishmeDts  that  cost  so  little  and  mean  so 
much — the  cultivated  garden  plat,  the  row  of  shade 
trees,  the  roae-bush  at  the  doorway,  or  the  trellised 
creeper  at  the  porch. 

The  city  itself  wore  a  different  aspect    The  streets, 
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though  unpaved  and  without  sidewalks,  were  lined 
with  cotton-wood  and  locust  trees,  acacias,  and  poplars. 
Most  of  the  private  houses  were  still  of  wood  or 
adobe,  some  few  only  being  of  stone,  and  none 
pretentious  as  to  architecture;  but  nearly  all  were 
surrounded  with  gardens  in  which  fruit  and  shade 
trees  were  plentiful.  Many  of  them  were  of  the 
same  pattern,  barn-shaped,  with  wings  and  tiny  case- 
ments, for  glass  was  not  yet  manufactured  by  the 
Mormons.  A  few  of  the  better  class  were  built  on  a 
foundation  of  sandstone,  and  somewhat  in  the  shape 
of  a  bungalow,  with  trellised  verandas,  and  low  fiat 
roofs  supported  by  pillars.  Those  of  the  poor  were 
small  hut-like  buildings,  most  of  them  one-storied, 
and  some  with  several  entrances.  At  this  date  the 
entire  city,  except  on  its  southern  side,  was  enclosed 
by  a  wall  some  ten  or  twelve  feet  high,  with  semi- 
bastions  placed  at  half  musket-range,  and  pierced  here 
and  there  with  gateways.*" 

In  driving  through  the  suburbs  the  visitor  would 
find  the  tWaghfa^es  in  bad  condition,  dusty  in  sum- 
mer,  and  in  winter  filled  with  viscid  mud.  On  either 
side  were  posts  and  rails,  which,  aa  the  heart  of  the 
city  was  approached,  gave  way  to  neat  fences  of 
palings.  On  Main  Street  were  the  abodes  of  some 
of  the  leading  Mormon  dignitaries  and  the  stores  of 
prominent  gentile  merchants.  On  the  eastern  side, 
nearly  opposite  the  post-oflSce,  and  next  door  to  a 
small  structure  that  served  for  bath-house  and  bakery, 
stood  the  principal  hostelry,  the  Salt  Lake  House,  a 
large  pent-roofed  building,  in  front  of  which  was  a  ve- 
randa supported  by  painted  posts,  and  a  sign-board 
swinging  from  a  tall  flag-staff.     Here  fair  accommoda- 

"  Woodn^'B  Journal,  MS.;  Biehards'  Hist,  IneideiUa  0/  Utah,  MS.,  28-9; 
WelU*  Narr.,  MS.,  60;  ChandUss,  VisU  to  S.  L.,  153;  Sloan's  Utah  Oaz- 
ettetr,  25.     The  wall  was  built  in  1853.    Chandless  remarks  that  for  defensive 

?nrpoee8  it  would  be  useless,  as  any  one  conld  climb  it  with  ease.  Burton, 
Hty  <ifthe  ScUrUa,  245,  states  that  it  was  built  as  a  defence  against  Indians, 
though  gentiles  said  that  it  was  constructed  only  because  the  people  wanted 
work.  It  was  of  mud  mixed  with  hay  and  gravel;  in  1860  it  bad  already  be- 
gun to  crumble,  and  in  1883  there  were  few  traces  of  it  remaining. 
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tioQ  could  be  had  at  very  moderate  charges.''  Even  in 
its  business  portion.  Main  Street  had  at  this  date 
many  vacant  lots,  being  then  in  the  embiyo  condition 
through  which  all  cities  must  pass,  the  Ic^  building 
standing  side  by  side  with  the  adobe  hut  and  the  stone 
or  brick  store,  with  here  and  there  a  few  Bhanties, 
relics  of  the  days  of  1848. 

Among  the  principal  attractions  was  the  temple 
block,  surrounded  in  1860  with  a  wall  of  red  sand- 
stone, on  which  were  placed  layers  of  adobe,  fashioned 
in  imitation  of  some  richer  substance,  and  raising  it  to 
a  height  of  ten  feet.  On  each  face  of  the  wall  were 
thirty  pilasters,  also  of  adobe,  protected  by  sandstone 
copings,  but  without  pedestals  or  entablatures.  Up 
to  the  year  1860  the  cost  of  the  wall  and  the  founda- 
tions of  the  edifice  already  amounted  to  $1,000,000,  a 
sum  equal  to  the  entire  outlay  on  the  temple  at  Nau- 
voo.  The  block  was  consecrated  on  the  3d  of  Febru- 
ary, 1853,  and  the  comer-stones  laid  with  imposing 
ceremonies  on  the  6th  of  the  following  April.**  In 
August  1860,  the  foundations,  which  were  sixteen 
feet  deep  and  of  gray  granite,  had  been  completed,  but 
no  further  progress  had  been  made.  I  shall  reserve 
until  later  a  description  of  the  building  as  it  now 
stands.  Of  the  tabernacle  which  occupied  the  south* 
west  comef  of  the  block,  and  the  bowery  immediately 
north  of  the  tabernacle,  mention  has  already  been 
made.^    In  the  north-west  comer,  and  separated  from 

"  Burton  relates  that  at  the  time  of  hia  visit,  in  Aug.  1860^  the  Salt  Lake 
House  was  kept  by  a  Mr  Townsend,  a  Mormon  convert  £rom  Maine,  who  had 
been  expelled  from  Nanvoo,  where  he  sold  his  house,  land,  and  fomitnre,  for 
960.  CUy  of  the  SainU,  248.  His  charge  for  24  days'  board  and  lod«;ing  was 
$34.25.  The  bill,  which  is  curiously  worded,  is  given  in  full  in  /<£.,  537. 
Amonff  iU  items  are  *  14  Bottle  Beer  600'  (cents),  <2  Bottles  Branday  450.' 

'^Tne  original  plans  will  be  found  in  the  AfiUennial  Star,  zvi.  635,  and 
lAnfcrtKi  RouUfrom  Liverpool^  109-10.  Those  fliven  by  Truman  O.  Angell, 
the  architect,  in  the  Degeret  News,  Aug.  17»  1854,  differ  somewhat  from  the 
above,  but  both  agree  Uiat  the  edifice  was  to  cover  a  space  of  21,850  m^,  feet, 
or  about  half  an  acre.  For  descriptions  of  the  consecration  and  layingof 
the  corner-stones,  see  Woodrvff^s  Journal,  MS.;  Tucher^s  Mormomsm^  222; 
Ferris'  Utah  and  the,  Mormons,  167-9;  S.  L,  City  OonirHmior,  iiL  79;  Detertt 
News,  Feb.  19,  Apr.  16,  1853.  Seven  thousand  four  hundred  and  seventy* 
^ht  tons  of  rock  were  used  for  the  foundation.  Richards*  Incidents  in  Utah 
Hist,,  MS.,  81. 

*  Barton  describes  the  tabernacle,  in  1860,  as  an  adobe  building,  capa- 
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the  tabernacle  by  a  high  fence^  stood  the  endowment 
hoDse^'^  where,  as  evil-minded  gentiles  declared,  human 
sacrifioes.  were  offered.  The  ceremonies  that  actually 
took  place  within  its  walls  have  been  described  else- 
where in  this  volume. 

In  the  blocks  adjacent  to  the  tabernacle  were  the 
residences  of  Brigham,  Heber,  Orson  Hyde,  Q^orge 
A.  Smith,  Wilford  Woodruff,  John  Taylor,  and  Dan- 
iel H.  Wells,  the  first  two  occupying  entire  blocks."" 
South  of  temple  block  was  the  council-house,^  south 
of  Brigham's  dwelling  and  adjoining  that  of  Wells  was 
the  historian's  office,  where  the  church  records  were 
kept,  and  in  the  next  plat  to  the  east  was  the  social 
hall,^  where  the  fashion  of  the  city  held  festivities. 

Balls  held  at  the  social  hall  were  extremely  select, 
and  sometimes  a  little  expensive,  tickets  for  the  more 
pretentious  fdtes  costing  ten  dollars  for  each  couple, 
and  the  invitations,  which  were  difficult  to  obtain  even 
at  that  price,^  being  issued  on  embossed  and  bordered 

ble  of  aocommodating  2,000  to  3,000  penons,  the  interior  of  which  wm 
■panned  by  an  ellipticfd  aroh.  Over  the  entrances  were  carvings  in  wood, 
'  representing  the  sun  with  his  nsaal  coi£Eure  of  yellow  beams,  like  a  Somali's 
wig,  or  tiie  symbol  of  the  Persian  empire. '  OUy  of  the  SaitUSy  270.  A  few  years 
later  ^e  tabemade  was  enlarged,  and  had  a  seating  capacity  of  7,000.  Utah 
Noies^  MS.,  2. 

"Cats  of  the  tabemade  and  endowment  house  will  be  found  in  CHty  qf 
the  SaihaSf  fadng  p.  271. 

"The  residences  of  Young,  KimbaU,  and  Wells  were  on  Main  St, 
properly  East  Temple  St,  wmch  runs  past  the  temple  block.  Bemy 
says  that  one  of  Brinuun's  houses  was  80  x  40  ft,  built  of  granite  and  other 
kinds  of  stones,  with  long  salient  ogives,  that  adjoining  it  being  the  dwell- 
inff  which  he  usually  occupied.  Near  by  were  the  governor's  o£Sces,  the 
tiUiing-offioe,  and  the  court-house.  Jour,  to  8.  L.  City,  i  193-4.  Tuld.,  i. 
lOa^OO;  Gredev^s  Overland  Jour.,  206-7;  AOanUc  Monthly,  iii.  573-6;  Schid, 
Bdte  dureh  FmengebWge,  100-2,  are  descriptions  of  S.  L.  City  about  this 
datp 

''This  building,  which  was  b»gun  in  1849,  and  haa  already  been  de- 
scribed, was  afterward  destroyed  by  &te,  Nebeker'a  Early  Justice,  MS.,  3. 
Bxcept  for  a  small  structure  used  as  a  post-office,  this  was  the  first  public 
buildmg  erected  in  S.  L.  at;^*    See  also  WeUa*  Narr.,  MS.,  42. 

» The  opening  of  the  social  hall  is  described  in  the  Deseret  News,  Jan. 
22, 1853.  Among  other  buildings  worthy  of  note  were  the  arsenal,  built  on 
the  bench  north  of  the  dty,  the  penitentiary  in  the  south-eastern  suburb, 
and  the  hall  of  seventies  on  the  '  states  road.'  IAf\forth*a  SotUe  Jrom  Liver- 
pDol,  110;  Burton's  City  qf  the  Saints,  279^-80.  The  court-house  was  yet  un- 
finished. Atlantic  Monthly,  iii.  574. 

^  They  were  issued  on  special  occasions  only  for  75  or  80  guests,' including 
a  few  of  the  more  prominent  gentiles. 
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paper.  Dancing  commenced  about  four  p.  m.,  the  pres- 
ident of  the  church  pronouncing  a  blessing  with  up- 
lifted hands,  and  then  leading  off  the  first  cotillon. 
All  joined  vigorously  in  the  dance,  and  the  prophet, 
his  apostles,  and  bishops  set  the  example,  the  salta- 
tions not  being  in  the  languid  gliding  pace  then  fash- 
ionable in  other  cities,  but  elaborately  executed  steps 
requiring  severe  muscular  exercise.  At  eight  came 
supper,  a  substantial  repast,  with  four  courses,*^  after 
which  dancing  was  resumed,  varied  at  intervals  with 
song  until  four  or  five  o'clock  in  the  morning,  when 
the  party  broke  up,  the  entertainment  closing  with 
prayer  and  benediction. 

Besides  these  fashionable  gatherings  held  from  time 
to  time  by  the  ^lite  of  Zion,  there  were  ward  parties, 
elders'  cotillon  parties,  and  picnic  parties,  the  last 
being  sometimes  held  at  the  social  hall,  where  rich  and 
poor  assembled,  bringing  with  them  their  children,  and 
setting  their  own  tables,  or  ordering  dainties  from  an 
adjoining  kitchen  provided  for  that  purpose.  Here, 
also,  until  1862,  when  the  first  theatre  was  built,  the- 
atrical  entertainments  were  given  in  winter  «  and  these 
of  no  mean  order,  for  among  the  Mormons  there  was 
no  lack  of  amateur  talent.**     Among  those  who  par- 

'*  Copies  of  the  card  of  invitation  and  the  m^nu  at  a  '  territorial  and  civil 
ball*  held  at  the  social  hall,  Feb.  7,  1860,  will  be  fomid  in  BwrUm'9  City  of 
the  Scunt8,  231-2.    Amongthe  dishes  are  bear,  beayer-tails,  slaw,  moontain, 

Sioneer,  and  snowballs.  What  the  names  all  sienify  I  am  unable  to  state, 
otherwise  the  bill  of  fare  contains  a  lai^  and  choice  variety  of  viands. 
*'  Coohe*s  TheOtr,  and  Soe,  Affairs  in  Utaliy  MS.,  9.  In  summer  they  were 
held  at  the  bowery.  The  S.  L.  theatre,  or  as  it  was  usually  termed  the  opera- 
house,  was  dedicated  March  6th  of  this  year.  Sloan*3  Utah  Oazetteer,  1884,  p. 
28.  A  gentleman  who  visited  the  city  two  or  three  yean  later  states  that 
its  interior  resembled  the  opera-house  at  New  York,  having  seats  for  2,500  and 
capacity  for  500  more.  Externally  the  building  was  a  plam  but  not  nngraoe- 
ful  structure  of  stone,  brick,  and  stucco.  AUantic  Monthly,  Apr.  1864,  p.  490. 
**  Among  others  Burton  mentions  H.  B.  Clawson,  B.  Snow,  and  W.  Gi  I>azi- 
bar.  During  his  stay  the  '  Lady  of  Lyons '  was  performed.  City  qf  the  SainU, 
280.  See  also  Deaeret  Netps,  March  2, 1864;  Bum,  Oesch.  Momk ,  31 1-12, 330; 
The  Mormons  ai  Home,  149-51.  Ghandless,  who  visited  the  social  hall  one 
evening  in  the  winter  of  1855-6,  when  the  third  act  of  Othello  and  a  two-act 
dnma  were  performed,  mentions  that  the  parts  of  OUiello  and  Ligo  were 
fairly  rendered,  but  that  the  other  characters  were  beneath  criticism.  Desde- 
mona,  he  says,  'was  a  tall,  masculine  female,  with  cheeks  iMunted  beyond  the 
possibility  of  a  blush.  Even  worse  was  Exnilia— an  old  dowdy,  she  looked, 
who  might  have  been  a  chambermaid  at  a  third-rate  hotel  for  a  quarter  of  a 
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ticipated  were  several  of  the  wives  and  daughters  of 
Brigham.^  All  the  actors  attended  rehearsal  each 
night  in  the  week,  except  on  Wednesdays  and  Satur- 
days, when  the  performances  took  place ;  most  of  them 
found  their  own  costumes,  and  none  received  any  fixed 
remuneration.*^ 

While  the  amuseinents  of  the  people  were  thus 
cared  for,  there  was  no  lack  of  more  solid  entertain- 
ment. All  had  access  to  the  public  library  under 
proper  restrictions,  and  in  the  council-house  was 
opened,  in  1853,  the  first  reading-room,  which  was 
supplied  with  newspapers  and  magazines  from  all  parts 
of  the  world.  Among  the  scientific  associations  may 
be  mentioned  the  Universal  Scientific  Society,  estab- 
lished in  1854,  with  Wilford  Woodruff  as  president, 
and  the  Polysophical  Society,  over  which  Lorenzo 
Snow  presided.^  The  musical  talent  of  Salt  Lake 
Cit^  formed  themselves,  in  1855,  into  the  Deseret 
Philharmonic  Society,  and  in  June  of  that  year  a  music 
hall  was  in  course  of  construction.^     In  the  same 

centnzy . .  .The  afterpiece  was,  on  the  oQntrary,  very  well  performed.'  ViiU  to 
S.  Lake,  22^ 

**  Tluee  of  Brigfaam'sdaoghterBy  Alice,  Emily,  and  Zina,  were  oa  the  stagei 
Hepworih  Dixon,  who  was  well  acquainted  wiui  Alice,  the  yoongest  wife  of 
Elder  Glawson,  says  that  she  remarked  to  him  one  day  at  dinner,  'I  am  not 
myself  very  fond  of  plajring,  bat  my  father  desires  that  my  sister  and  mysdf 
smrald  act  sometimes,  as  he  does  not  think  it  right  to  ask  anv  noor  man's 
child  to  do  anything  which  his  own  children  woolcf  object  to  do.  New  Amer- 
ica, 144. 

"»  Cooht^s  Theatr.  and  8oe.  Affaire  in  Utah,  MS.,  9-10;  ^^^enAoiise's  TeU  It 
A  lly  380-1 .  Mrs  Cooke  states  that  the  performers  often  remained  at  reheanal 
uital  12  or  1  o'clock,  and  that  after  a  hard  day's  work.  Occasionally  a  benefit 
was  gi\'en  to  the  lady  actors,  and  the  proceeds  divided  among  them.  Her 
share  dnriii£  the  twelve  years  that  she  played  amounted  to  $150.  In  Theairi' 
cal  and  SocuU  Affaire  in  Utah,  hy  Mre  a.  A.  Cooke,  MS.,  we  have,  besides  the 
information  which  the  title-page  suggests,  a  number  of  items  relating  to  church 
matters  and  the  workings  of  polygamy.  Mrs  Cooke  was  well  acquainted  with 
the  wife  of  Heber  C.  Kimball,  Eliza  Snow,  and  other  prominent  women  among 
the  Mormons.  Of  English  birth,  she  was  for  eight  years  a  teacher  of  musio 
in  the  dty  of  New  York,  and  in  1852  set  forth  for  California,  reaching  S.  L.  City 
in  July,  where  she  purposed  to  remain  onlv  until  the  following  spring,  but  was 
converted  to  Mormomsm.  For  16  years  she  was  employed  as  a  teacher,  among 
her  pupils  in  Zion  being  the  children  of  Brigham  Youn^. 

**  There  was  also  a  horticultural  society,  organized  m  connection  with  the 
American  Pomoloffical  Society,  and  the  Deseret  Typographical  Association 
formed  for  the  advancement  of  their  art.  Li7iforth*e  Route  from  Liverpool, 
111. 

"  By  the  members  of  Capt.  Ballo's  band.  Deseret  News,  June  27,  1856. 
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year  the  Deseret  Theological  Institute  was  orffanised, 
its  purpose  being  to  make  known  the  principles  of 
light  and  truth  which  its  members  claimed  to  have 
received  from  the  priesthood^  in  the  belief  that  ''the 
science  of  theology  embraces  a  knowledge  of  aU  intel- 
ligence,  whether  m  heaven  or  on  the  earth,  moral, 
scientific,  literary,  or  religious"! 

Prominent  among  the  charitable  associations  was 
the  BeUef  Society,  originaUy  organized  by  Joseph 
Smith  at  Nauvoo  in  1842,  and  discontinued  after  his 
assassination  until  1855,  when  it  was  retetablished  in 
Salt  Lake  City.  After  that  date  its  operations  gradu- 
ally extended  from  ward  to  ward  and  from  settiement 
to  settiement,  until  it  became  a  powerful  influence  for 
good  throughout  the  land.  Its  main  purpose  was  the 
relief  of  the  poor,  and  by  its  efforts  it  prevented  the 
necessity  for  poor-houses,  which  are  still  unknown 
among  the  latter-day  saints,  and  otherwise  it  rendered 
^ood  %rvice-by  iucatip^  orphans,  by  promoting 
home  industries,  and  by  giving  tone  and  character  to 
society  through  its  moral  and  social  influence.'^  ' 

To  the  student  of  humanity  there  were  few  richer 
fields  for  study  than  could  be  found  at  this  period  in 
the  Mormon  capital,  where  almost  every  state  in  the 
union  and  every  nation  in  Europe  had  its  representa- 
tives. There  were  to  be  seen  side  by  side  the  tall, 
sinewy  Norwegian,  fresh  from  his  pine  forests,  the 
phlegmatic  Dane,  the  stolid,  practical  Grerman,  the 
dapper,  quick-minded  Frenchman,  the  clumsy,  dog- 
matic Englishman,  and  the  shrewd,  versatile  Amer- 
ican. So  little  did  the  emigrants  know  of  the  land 
in  which  their  lot  was  cast  that  some  of  them,  while 
crossing  the  plains,  were  not  aware  that  they  trod  on 
American  soil,  and  others  cast  away  their  blankets 
and  warm  clothing,  under  the  impression  that  perpet- 
ual summer  reigned  in  Zion.     A  few  years'  residence 

*>In  1880  this  Bociety  had  nearly  900  branohea.  Snouts  Brief  Sketch  ofOr^ 
ganwOioM,  MS.,  1-2. 
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in  the  land  of  the  saints  accomplishes  a  wonderful 
change,  the  contrast  in  mien  and  physique  between 
the  recruits  and  the  older  setUers  being  very  strongly 
marked.  Especially  is  this  the  case  among  the  women. 
"  I  could  not  but  observe  in  those  bom  hereabouts,'' 
writes  an  English  traveller  in  1860,  '^the  noble,  r^- 
ular  features,  the  lofty,  thoughtful  brow,  the  clear, 
transparent  complexion,  the  long,  silky  hair,  and, 
greatest  charm  of  all,  the  soft  snme  of  the  American 
lonum  when  she  doe;  smile."" 

Much  has  been  said  about  race  deterioration  aris- 


*  Bwion'a  CUy  qf  Ihe  SamU^  278.  Barton  attribates  this  impvovoment  in 
the  xmoe  to  eUmate.  In  amniiing  oontmst  with  Barton's  romaricB  are  thoae  of 
Saigeon  Bartholow,  who  in  hie  aanitanr  report  eays:  'It  it  a  ooriooe  fact  that 
MonDoninn  makes  its  impress  apon  the  ooontenanoe, . .  .an  expression  oom- 
ponnded  of  sensuality,  canning,  suspicion,  and  a  smirking  self-conceit,  l^e 
yelloWy  sunken,  cadaverous  visage;  the  creenish  colored  eyes;  the  thick,  pro- 
tuberant lips;  the  low  forehead;  tiie  li^^t  yellowish  hair;  and  the  lank,  an- 
gular person—eonstitute  an  appearance  so  characteristic  of  the  new  race,  the 
produetion  of  polysamy,  as  to  distinguish  them  at  a  glance.  The  women  of 
this  territory,  now  umatical  and  ignorant  soever,  recognize  their  wide  depart- 
ure from  the  normal  standard  in  2l  christian  countries,  and  from  the  degra- 
dation of  the  mother  follows  that  of  the  child.'  8ei^  Ex.  Doc.,  62,  86th 
CoDff.  IstSess.,  302. 

The  CUy  of  the  SeutUa,  and  ataron  the  Rocky  M<nmtaifn$  to  Cat^amiia^  by 
Bkhard  F.  Burton,  London,  1861,  ranks  among  the  best  of  gentile  works  on 
Mormonism.  Less  philosophical  than  that  of  Gunnison,  it  is  equally  impar- 
tial, and  gives  many  details  as  to  the  social  and  industrial  condition  of  the 
Mormons  for  which  one  may  search  in  vain  elsewhere.  His  stay  in  S.  L.  City 
lasted  leas  than  four  weeks  (from  Aug.  25  to  Sept.  20, 1860),  excursions  being 
made  during  his  visit  to  points  of  interest  in  tne  ndghborhood,  but  he  saw 
more  during  that  time  than  many  others  have  done  in  four  years.  Travelling 
in  company  with  lieut  Dana  of  the  U.  S.  artillery,  and  procurinff  introduc- 
tions to  Gov.  Gumming,  Brigham  Younff,  and  several  of  the  church  dif^taries, 
he  had  every  opportunity  to  note  the  different  phases  of  .Mormon  life.  The 
first  and  last  portions  of  the  work  are  taken  up  with  his  travels  from  St  Jo- 
•eph.  Mo.,  to  San  Francisco,  the  middle  chapters  only  relating  to  Utah.  In 
■l^le  and  tone  the  writer  is  sketchy  and  interesting,  good-natured,  but  some- 
what disposed  to  regard  matters  in  their  ludicrous  aspect,  for  which  he  offers 
in  his  meface  the  excuse — nc  tne  niUura/ecU. 

A  VisU  to  8aU  Lake;  being  a  Journey  cteross  the  Plains  and  a  Heeidence  in 
the  Mormon  SetUemente  at  Utah,  by  WiUiam  Chandleas,  London,  1857,  is  the 
title  of  a  less  entertaining  and  reliable  work.  As  Mr  Chandless  remarks  in 
lus  preface,  even  at  that  date,  'fictions  enough  have  been  written  about  the 
Mormons;'  but  it  does  not  i^pp^^  that  his  own  work  is  less  fictitious  than 
those  of  which  he  complains.  There  are  chapters  about  religion,  government, 
•ettlements,  morals,  institutions,  and  some  toat  appear  to  be  alMut  nothing 
in  particular,  unless  it  be  Mr  Chandless.  Nevertheless,  items  of  interest  may 
be  ffleaned  from  them,  as  the  author  made  a  tour  of  the  principal  counties  in 
18to,  and  travellers  in  those  parts  were  rare  at  thiei  period.  After  informing 
us  where  he  slept,  and  where  he  dined,  and  what  he  had  for  dinner,  he  occa- 
donally  finds  tune  to  teU  us  something  about  the  condition  of  the  settle- 
msnts  through  which  he  journeyed. 
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ing  firom  polygamous  unions.  It  has  never  been 
shown  that  physical  development  suffers  from  the 
polygamous  system,  especially  when  regulated  by  re- 
ligion, as  in  the  case  of  the  Mormons.  The  children 
of  saints  are  much  like  other  children.  In  the  streets 
of  the  capital,  however,  during  the  period  under  review, 
might  be  seen  youths  of  eighteen  or  twenty,  some  of 
them  the  children  of  church  dignitaries,  whose  high- 
est ambition  was  satisfied  when  they  could  ride  through 
the  streets,  hallooing  and  shouting,  fantastically  attired 
in  fnnffed  and  embroidered  buckskin  leggings,  gaudily 
colored  shirt,  and  slouched  hat,  and  with  the  ortho- 
dox revolver  and  bowie-knife  conspicuously  displayed.** 
They  resembled  somewhat  the  cow-boy  of  the  pres- 
ent day;  but  their  presence  was  barely  felt  amid  this 
staid  and  order-loving  community,*^  the  forwardness 
of  the  second  generation  of  the  saints  being  attributed, 
not  without  show  of  reason,  to  the  corrupting  influ- 
ence of  the  gentiles. 

In  order  to  estimate  fairly  the  character  of  the  pop- 
ulation of  Salt  Lake  City,  which  numbered  in  1860 
about  14,000,**  the  visitor  should  attend  the  bowery 
or  tabernacle,  where  according  to  the  season  of  the 
year  about  8,000  of  the  populace  assembled  on  Sun- 
day. The  men  appeared,  in  warm  weather,  without 
coats  and  with  open  vests,  but  always  in  decent  and 
cleanly  garb,  most  of  them  being  clad  in  gray  tweed, 
though  some  of  the  elders  and  dignitaries  wore  black 
broadcloth.^     The  women  wore  silks,  woollen  stu&, 

*^  JeniUnga*  Mat.  Proar.  qf  Utah^  MS.,  3-4.  Mr  W.  Jexmings,  ex-mayor 
of  S.  L.  Ci^,  who  sapplied  me  with  the  above  MS.  in  1884,  eaya  that  thia 
condition  of  afGikira  came  to  an  end  when  the  railroad  reached  Uteh. 

'^ '  There  were  no  Limps  in  any  but  Main  Street,  yet  the  city  is  as  aafe  as 
St  James  Square,  London.  There  are  perhaps  not  more  than  25  or  35  con- 
stables or  policemen  in  the  whole  place.'  BwrtorCa  Giiyqf  the  S€mU8f  273. 
'  The  few  policemen  that  have  been  on  duty  during  the  sommer  were  ^Ua- 
charged  on  Monday  last'  Deserel  News^  Sept.  12,  1860. 

^'^In  1863  Brigham  stated  its  population  at  16,000.  Atlantic  Monthlv,  Apr. 

1864,  p.  492;  Burton,  in  I860,  9,000.  CUy  of  the  Sainta,  284;  Bowles,  in 

1865,  25,000  to  30,000.  Our  New  Weat,  227.    The  last  two  are  wide  of  tba 
mark. 

^  Before  this  date  Brigham  attempted  to  lead  the  fashion,  appearing  in  a 
yellow  slouched  hat,  much  too  large  for  his  head,  green  frocK-coat,  pants 
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or  calicoes,  as  they  were  able  to  afford,  usually  of 
plain  pattern  and  dark  color,  though  a  few  were  dressed 
in  gaudy  attire,  and  with  a  little  faded  finery.**  The 
congregation  was  seated  on  long  rows  of  benches 
opposite  the  platform,  from  which  they  were  sepa- 
rated by  the  space  allotted  to  the  orchestra,  then  con- 
sisting of  a  violin  and  bass  viol,  vocal  music  being 
rendered  by  two  female  and  four  male  singers.  The 
oratory  was  somewhat  of  the  Boaneiges  stamp,  and 
contained  much  round  abuse  of  the  gentiles;  but 
looking  at  the  audience,  which  consisted,  in  the  main, 
of  a  thriving,  contented,  and  industrious  class  of 
people,  light-hearted  and  ever  ready  to  laugh  at  the 
somewhat  broad  jokes  of  the  church  dignitaries,  it 
was  impossible  to  believe  all  the  hard  things  spoken 
and  written  of  them  by  their  enemies.  Moreover, 
about  one  third  of  the  population  consisted  at  this 
date  of  emigrants  from  Great  Britain,  and  at  least 
two  fifths  were  foreigners  of  other  nationalities,  most 
of  them  Danes,  Swedes,  or  Norwegians.  They  were 
fair  types  of  their  race,  and  it  is  not  very  probable 

hige  and  loose,  and  vhite  socks  and  slippers.  His  fashion  was  followed  by 
some  of  the  elders.  Waard^a  Htuiband  in  Utah,  34-5.  Barton  says  that  the 
prophet  was  drsssed  in  gray  homespun,  and  wore  a  tall  steeple-crowned  hat,  as 
did  most  of  the  elders.  Beecribinff  one  of  his  addresses,  he  writes:  *  Brigham 
Tomiff  removed  his  hat,  advanced  to  the  end  of  the  tribnne,  and  leaning 
slightly  forward  upon  both  hands,  propped  on  the  green  baize  of  the  tribune, 
addressed  his  followers.  The  discourse  oeffan  slowly,  word  crept  titubantly 
after  word,  and  the  openinff  phrases  were  nardly  audible;  but  as  the  orator 
warmed,  his  voice  rose  high  and  sonorous,  and  a  fluency  so  remarkable  suc- 
ceeded fiJter  and  hesitation,  that  although  the  phenomenon  is  not  rare  in 
strong  speakeiB,  the  latter  seemed  almost  to  have  been  a  work  of  art.  The 
manner  was  pleasing  and  animated,  and  the  matter  fluent,  impromptu,  and 
weU  tamed,  spoken  ratiier  than  preached;  if  it  had  a  &ult,  it  was  rather 
rambling  and  disoonnected . .  .The  gestures  were  easy  and  rounded,  not  with- 
out a  certain  grace,  thou^  evidently  untaught;  one,  however,  must  be  ex- 
oepted,  Damely  that  of  raising  the  forefinger. .  .The  address  was  long.  Qod 
is  a  mecfaania  Mormonism  is  a  great  net  Religion  has  made  him,  the 
speaker,  the  happiest  of  men.  He  was  ready  to  d^ce  like  a  shaker.  At 
tois  sentence  the  prophet,  who  is  a  good  minuo  and  has  much  of  tiie  old  New 
English  quaint  humor,  raised  his  right  arm,  and  gave,  to  the  amusement  of 
the  congregation,  a  droll  imitation  of  Anne  Iioe's  followers.'  City  qf  the 
SabUB,  817. 

^For  many  yean  after  their  arrival  in  the  valley  the  women  dressed  in 
homespun  linseys,  as  thiere  was  nothing  else  to  wear.  At  one  time  Brigham, 
in  order  to  discoursge  extravagance,  decreed  that  the  men  must  not  dance 
with  women  who  were  dressed  in  other  than  homespun  garments.  JenmnQB^ 
Mat.  Progress,  MS.,  1. 
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that  they  had  so  quickly  changed  their  national  char- 
acteristics as  ahready  to  forfeit  the  good  opinion  of 
their  fellow-men. 

Such  was  Zion  in  1860,  and  such  its  population. 
Of  the  progress  and  condition  of  other  settlements 
established  soon  after  the  Mormon  occupation,  and 
the  founding  of  which  has  already  been  mentioned,  I 
shall  have  occasion  to  speak  later.  During  the  thir- 
teen years  that  had  now  elapsed  since  first  they  en- 
tered the  valley,  the  saints  had  pushed  forward  their 
colonies  in  all  du'ections  almost  to  the  verge  of  their 
territory.  Especially  was  this  the  case  toward  the 
west,  where,  at  an  early  date,  they  came  into  antag- 
onism with  settlers  from  CaUfomia.  In  1850  a  few 
persons  from  that  state  had  settled  in  Carson  valley 
for  tradimr  purposes,  the  mii?ration  of  g^old-seekers, 
some  of  ^hoT^tered  iTSt  regionfbeing  then 
very  considerable.  During  the  following  year  several 
Mormons  entered  the  valley,  John  Beese,  who  arrived 
there  in  the  spring  with  thirteen  wagon-loads  of  pro- 
visions, building  the  first  house,  known  for  several 
years  as  the  Mormon  station,  on  the  site  of  the  pres- 
ent village  of  Grenoa.^  Reese  first  came  to  the  val- 
ley alone,  his  nearest  neighbor,  James  Fennimore, 
living  in  Qold  CafLon,  some  twenty-five  miles  distant, 
in  a  '^dug-out,"  or  hole  scooped  out  of  the  bank,  the 
front  part  covered  in  this  instance  with  rags  and 
strips  of  canvas,  the  man  being  thriftless  and  a  dram- 
drinker.  He  was  nicknamed  Virginia,  and  after  him 
was  named  the  city  whence  more  bullion  has  been 
shipped  in  a  single  vear  than  would  now  replace 
the  floating  capital  of  the  states  of  California  and 
Nevada.** 

^It  teiTed  aa  hotel  and  atore,  and  waa  a  two-atory  log  boildlog,  60z8D 
ft  See$$'8  Mamum  Station,  MS.;  Tayhr^a  Rem.,  M& 

^Reeao  atatea  that  Virginia  had  a  flume  in  the  cafion  for  gold-waahing^ 
and  that  Comatook,  who  came  to  Garaon  Valley  in  1856,  bought  him  ont^  t£a 
latter  living  bnt  a  ahort  time  afterward.  ItL,  6.  In  Jenmng*^  Cantm  Vol- 
lot,  MS.,  3,  it  ia  related  that  Cbmatook  came  to  the  valley  in  the  antaoui  of 
lg66|  in  charge  of  a  herd  of  aheep,  bat  in  a  deatitate  condition.  In  1888 
Beeae  waa  engaged  in  farming  on  a  cooaiderable  acale,  aelling  hia  pKodnoa 
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By  an  act  of  the  Utah  legislature,  approved  Janu- 
ary 17,  1854y  the  limits  of  Carson  county  were  de- 
fined,^ and  the  governor  was  authorized  to  appoint 
for  it  a  probate  judge  whose  duty  it  should  be  to 
organize  the  county,  by  dividing  it  into  precincts, 
holding  an  election,  filling  the  various  offices^  and 
locating  the  county  seat.  The  choice  fell  on  Orson 
Hyde,  who  with  Judge  Styles,  the  United  States 
marshal,  and  an  escort  of  thirty-five  men,  reached 
the  settlement  of  John  Reese  in  June  1855,  other 
parties  of  Mormons  arriving  during  this  and  the  fol- 
lowing year.  Meanwhile  miners,  farmers,  and  herds- 
men from  CaUfomia  and  the  Atlantic  states  had  set- 
tled in  the  valley  and  elsewhere  on  the  eastern  side 
of  the  Sierra  Nevada  in  such  numbers  as  to  alarm 
the  Mormons,  who  now  desired  them  to  leave  the 
territory.  This  they  refused  to  do,  and  some  pre- 
tended fears  of  a  resort  to  force.  The  gentiles  forti- 
fied themselves,  and  assumed  an  aggressive  attitude, 
and  for  two  weeks  the  opposing  forces  were  en- 
camped almost  within  sight  of  each  other,  but  with- 
out coming  to  blows.  News  of  the  disturbance  reached 
the  mining  camps  on  the  other  side  of  the  mountains, 
and  numbers  prepared  to  go  in  aid  of  their  comrades. 
The  aggressors  now  feared  that  they  would  be  them- 
selves expelled  from  the  country,  and  proposed  a 
truce,  under  which  all  should  be  allowed  to  remain 
on  their  lands. 

As  soon  as  the  matter  became  known  to  the 
authorities,  the  couniy  organization  was  repealed, 
the  probate  judge  recalled,  and  the  records,  which 
contained  sevend  criminal  indictments  of  a  serious 

nsdOy  «id  at  high  prices  to  emignnti  who,  u  he  aaye,  would  pay  almott 
anypncefofrproYiBionfl,  asmaUbmiohof  tniniMiel^^  Beaae 

Ima  later  at  S.  L.  G!^,  while  S.  A.  Kineey*  hu  former  partoer  remained  at 
Cknoa.  Van  Sieiiet^  Utah  Deiperadoest  MS.  Among  the  earliest  eetUera 
wwe  three  penmns  named  Lee,  and  othera  named  Gondie  and  Gihson.  JEbr^ 
HUL  Cfanon  VaUey,  MS.,  1.  The  place  was  first  known  as  'the  MocDum 
stetifio,' Genoa  heinff  laid  oat  hi  1866.  /d,  8. 

^  It  was  boonded  on  the  north  by  Desoret  oa,  east  bjrthe  118th  meridian, 
■oath  by  the  bonndacy  line  of  Utah,  and  west  by  California.  UkA  AeU 
Lt§UL  (ed.  1866)»  261. 
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nature,"  were  removed  to  Salt  "Lake  City.  When 
news  arrived  of  the  approach  of  the  army  of  Utah, 
the  Carson  Mormons  were  ordered,  as  we  have  seen, 
to  return  to  Zion  and  aid  in  its  defence,  though  a 
few  remained  in  the  valley.  In  1859  the  gentile 
inhabitants,  after  several  fruitless  appeals  to  con- 
gress, formally  declared  their  independence,*®  and  de- 
manded admission  as  a  territory.  Two  years  later 
the  request  was  granted,  and  the  territory  of  Nevada 
was  cut  off  from  Utah,  its  eastern  Umit  being  fixed 
at  the  thirty-ninth  meridian,  but  extended  by  act  of 
1862  to  the  thirty-eighth,  and  by  act  of  1866  to  the 
thirty-seventh  meridian.  Keluctantly  the  Mormons 
rehnquished  these  portions  of  the  public  domain. 

In  Eagle  and  Washoe  valleys  they  had  also  estab- 
lished small  settlements  in  1854  and  1855,  remaining 
until  recalled  in  1857,  at  which  latter  date,  as  will  be 
remembered,  the  colony  at  San  Bernardino  in  Cali- 
fornia was  also  abandoned.  During  the  Mormon 
occupation  the  county  of  San  Bernardino  was  cut  off 
from  that  of  Los  Angeles,  the  former  assuming  its 
proportion  of  the  liabilities.  A  city  was  built,  with 
8ul>^tantial  dweUings,  8aw  and  grOfc  miUs,  and  sor- 

^  A  letter  of  James  B.  Crane,  dated  Washington,  Jan.  17,  1S59,  and  of 
which  copies  will  be  found  in  Waiie's  The  Mormon  Prophet^  31--5,  and  Ihieher's 
Mormommn,  226-0,  gives  a  detailed  aoconnt  of  the  Carson-TBlley  tzonblea. 
The  letter,  which  is  somewhat  bitter  in  tone,  was  written  with  a  view  to  the 
admission  of  Nevada  as  a  territory.  life  and  property  were  somewhat  in- 
secure in  Carson  valley  about  this  date,  and  vigilance  oonmiittees  wore  con- 
stantly on  the  alert.  See  Sctc  Union,  Ane.  26,  1857,  June  17,  22,  Jn^  2; 
Aug.  2,  Dec.  21,  1858,  June  1,  1850,  Sept  2i,  1860.  On  the  14th  of  Jmie^ 
1858,  William  Thorington,  better  known  as  'Lucky  BUI,'  Lather  Olds, 
William  Edwards,  and  four  others  were  arrested  by  a  party  of  30  men,  and 
tried  for  the  murder  of  a  Frenchman  named  Godier,  at  Hone^  Lake.  Lncky 
BUI  was  himged.  Olds  was  released  on  payment  of  f  1,000  fine  and  piromis- 
ing  to  leave  uie  valleynever  to  return,  and  Edwards  probably  escaped  by 
bnbing  his  captors.  The  rest  were  released.  Van  Sickles*  Utah  Detpmuioet^ 
MS.;  FkuxmUe  Tri-weMy  Register,  June  24,  1858;  Popular  TribtmeOa^  tius 
series. 

''The  declaration  contains  a  number  of  chaivraa  against  the  Monnooa, 
which  wUl  be  found  in  Remy*s  Jour,  to  O.  8.  L,  CUy,  I  403-4.  On  Ma^  6, 
1856,  joint  resolutions  of  the  California  legislatare  were  read  in  the  ti.  S. 
senate,  setting  forth  that  a  large  number  of  settlers  in  Carson  vall^  had,  for 

Sod  reasons,  petitioned  congress  that  this  portion  of  Utah  be  attached  to 
lifomia,  ana  had  asked  the  cooperation  or  the  California  Ifgialatnre,  that 
the  latter  body  acquiesced,  and  vagad  the  paassge  of  a  law  to  that  elfootb 
Cong.  Globe,  1855-6, 1080. 
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rounded  with  thriving  farms;"  a  road  was  constmcted 
as  far  as  the  timber  belt  in  the  neighboring  moun- 
tains, each  man  working  incessantly  until  it  was  com- 
pleted, and  all  this  was  accomplished  without  incur- 
ring debt,  a  small  balance  remaining  in  the  county 
treasury  when  the  settlers  were  ordered  by  Brigham 
to  Salt  Lake  City.«^ 

Of  Elder  Samuel  Brannan's  party  which  arrived  in 
San  Francisco,  as  will  be  remembered,  in  the  summer 
of  1846,  mention  is  made  in  connection  with  my  His- 
tory of  Califoimia.^  During  this  year,  a  settlement 
named  New  Hope  was  founded  by  a  portion  of  the 
company  on  the  north  bank  of  the  Stanislaus  River, 
near  its  junction  with  the  San  Joaquin,  but  was  aban- 
doned when  news  was  received  that  the  brethren  had 
resolved  to  remain  in  the  vallev  of  Great  Salt  Lake. 
Most  of  the  Mormons  still  remamed,  however,  in  Cali- 
fornia, betaking  themselves  to  farming  and  lumbering 
until  the  time  of  the  gold  discovery,  when  they  gath- 
ered at  the  mines  on  Mormon  Island.  Between  1848 
and  1850  about  a  hundred  and  forty  of  them  found 
their  way  to  Utah;  the  remainder  cast  in  their  lot 
with  the  gentnes,  and  most  of  them,  among  whom 
was  their  leader,  apostatized,  though  a  few  afterward 
joined  the  Mormon  communities  at  San  Bernardino 
and  in  Arizona." 

■'Elder  Bioh,  who  arrivBd  at  S.  L.  City  from  Sam  Beraardino  in  April 
1852,  reported  1,800  acres  in  grain,  and  al>oat  1,000  in  vegetables.  Deserti 
Ifews,  May  I,  1852. 

^^  ShepheriTB  CoUmkoing  qfSan  Bernardino,  MS.  See  alao  letter  of  Amaaa 
Lyman,  in  MittennitU  Star,  xiv.  401-2;  and  extract  from  2^,  Y.  Herald,  in 
Id,,  XV.  61;  Richard^  HiO,  IncidenU  of  Utah,  MS.,  23;  8.  F.  Herald,  Aug. 
21, 1852;  Hughes,  in  HaeOngt^  Or.  and  Cal,,  06;  Utah  Scraps,  11. 

^  VoL  ▼.,  644-54.    On  pp.  543-4  (note  35)  is  a  list  of  the  members. 

^  Frisbie  states  that  after  the  gold  discovery  the  Mormons,  many  of  whom 
had  now  beoome  wealthy,  refosed  to  pay  tithes,  whereupon  Brannan  appealed 
to  their  sense  of  dutjr,  but  finding  them  fixed  in  their  resolve,  frankly  told 
them  they  were  sensible,  and  hsSl  been  damned  fools  for  paying  tithes  so 
long.  From  that  time  he  ceased  to  be  an  elder.  Rem.,  33-4.  For  fnrther 
details  as  to  Brannan's  party,  see  Olover^B  Mormons  in  Cal.,  MS.,  passim; 
Larkin^s  Doc.,  MS.,  iv.  55;  OlveraDoc.,  MS.,  14-15;  LarhiiCs  Off.  CoiTesp., 
MS.,  iL  42;  MUlenniaJl  Star,  ix.  39-40,  306-7;  Times  and  Seasons,  vi.,  1126-7. 
Sutter  spoke  of  them  in  the  highest  terms.  '  So  long  as  these  people  have 
been  employed  by  me,'  he  says,  *tbey  have  behaved  very  well,  and  were  in- 
dustrious and  faithful  laborers.'  Hutchings*  Cal.  Mag.,  ii.  196.  In  Jan.  1847 
Hdt.  Utab.    88 
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Within  the  territory  of  Utah  many  new  colonies 
were  established.  In  1853  the  first  settlement  was 
made  in  Summit  county  by  one  Samuel  Snider,  who 
built  a  number  of  eawmillB  in  Parley  Park.  In  1861 
the  county  was  organized,  and  soon  became  noted  fur 
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its  mineral  resources,  among  them  being  gold,  pilver, 
lead,  copper,  coal,  iron,  and  mica.     Its  coal-fields  first 

Brennu)  b&d  eKtabliihed  a  newspaper  styled  the  Yerba  Buaia  Ca^forma  Slar, 
with  the  preU|  type,  and  fixtures  DroQght  from  the  office  of  ITu  Prophrt,  in 
New  York.  It  was  continued  nntU  the  clow  of  1848.  See  HimL  CoL,  v. 
552,  thit  ■eri«i.  SUhardt  Bihiaq.  of  Vtah,  MS.,  lS-13.  In  FeU  \&X  Ueo. 
Q.  CaQnot)  commenced  tbe  issue  in  San  Francisco  of  a  weeklf  paper  named 
the  Weritm  Btandard.  It  wa«  discoDtinoed  in  SepL  1857,  when  tbe  brstbtm 
wore  TMiUed  to  Utah,  Id.,\A. 
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brought  it  into  promineDce,  and  to  aid  in  their  develop- 
ment a  short  line  of  railroad  was  built,**  but  afterward 
dismantled  and  abandoned.  Coalville,  the  present 
county  seaty  was  first  settled  in  1859.^  In  1858  the 
site  of  the  present  town  of  Kamas  was  occupied  as  a 
grazing  ground  by  Thomas  Rhoads,  and  was  then 
known  as  Rhoads  Valley.  Two  years  later  a  few 
families  settled  there,  and  in  1862  a  ward  was  organ- 
ized, with  William  G.  Russell  as  presiding  elder.** 

About  seven  miles  north-west  of  Kamas,  and  on 
the  east  bank  of  the  Weber,  the  village  of  Peoa  was 
founded  in  1860  bv  a  party  of  ten  settlers.*^ 

In  1853  Fort  ioridger,  with  its  Mexican  grant  of 
thirty  square  miles  of  land,  on  which  stood  a  few 
cabins,  was  sold  for  |8,000  to  the  Mormons,*®  who 
during  the  following  year  expended  an  equal  sum  in 
improvements.  This  was  the  first  property  owned 
by  the  saints  in  Green  River  county.  At  Fort  Sup- 
ply, in  this  neighborhood,  a  settlement  was  formed 
about  the  same  time  by  John  Nebeker,  Isaac  Bullock, 
and  about  fifty  others  from  Salt  Lake  and  Utah  coun- 
ties. In  1862  the  first  settlement  was  made  in  Wa- 
satch county,  south  of  Green  River  and  Summit  coun- 
ties, on  the  site  of  the  present  village  of  Wallsburg.** 
Situated  for  the  most  part  at  an  elevation  of  about 
seven  thousand  feet,  with  a  heavy  snow-fall  and  pro- 
lific of  streams,  this  section  of  the  territory  was  and 
is  yet  mainly  used  for  stock-ranges,  though  in  the 

**The  Sammit  Comity  BailrcMd. 

»  By  H.  K  Wild,  A.  B.  WilliaiDB,  W.  H.  Smith,  and  othen.  It  was  in- 
corporated in  1867.  Sloan's  Utah  OaaeUeer,  1884,  149.  Summit  co.  was  ao 
named  from  the  lact  that  it  indnded  the  summit  of  the  Wasatch  range. 
Richards'  Utah  Miac,  Ma,  1. 

**  The  settlers  lived  in  a  fort  until  1870,  when  a  dty  survey  was  made, 
and  they  moved  out  to  their  lots. 

*^  The  first  house  was  built  by  Henry  Bamum  and  Jacob  M.  Truman.  Id., 
150. 

**  The  deeds  are  now  in  the  possession  of  the  church  officials  at  S.  L.  City. 
TroM,  Wyom.  Acad,  Sciences,  1882,  pp.  81-2.  Miles  Goodyear,  the  owner, 
was  married  to  a  sister  of  the  Indian  chief  Walker.  Young's  Early  Exper,, 
MS.,  5. 

»Bv  Wm  Wall,  E.  Garr,  and  Jas  Laird.  Sloan's  Utah  Oaxetteer,  1884«  p. 
158.    In  1866  Wallsburg  was  organized  as  a  ward. 
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north-western  portion  there  is  farming  land  of  good 
quality. 

Moi^n  county,  west  of  Summit,  was  named  after 
Jedediah  Morgan  Grant,  who  with  Thomas  J.  Thur- 
ston and  others  first  occupied  it  in  the  spring  of  1855. 
In  1862  it  was  organized,  the  county  seat,  Morgan 
City,  being  incorporated  six  years  later.  The  village 
of  Milton  was  settled  by  Thurston  in  1856,  and  Enter- 
prise, which  together  with  Morgan  is  now  on  the 
line  of  the  Union  Pacific,  in  1862. 

In  1856  a  party  of  six  brethren  settled  in  Cache 
Valley  on  the  site  of  the  present  town  of  WeUsville, 
Cache  county,  north  of  Weber,  being  organized  during 
the  following  year.  Except  toward  the  north,  the 
valley  is  surrounded  by  mountains,  on  which  the  snow 
lingers  late  into  autumn,  thus  affording  water  for  irri- 
gation throughout  the  year.  Though  the  first  at- 
tempt at  agriculture  resulted  in  failure  on  account  of 
the  severity  of  the  climate,  excellent  crops  were  after- 
ward raised,  and  soon  this  section  became  known  as 
the  granary  of  Utah.  Amid  the  ranges  are  vast  belts 
of  timber,  so  dense  that  there  are  places  where  the 
sunlight  never  penetrates,  and  where  the  foot  of  man 
has  never  trod.  Minerals  are  also  abundant,  though 
little  utilized  at  present.  During  the  year  1856  a  fort 
was  built  at  Wellsville,  the  site  of  the  town  being  laid 
out  in  1862,  when  a  hundred  and  fifty  families  were 
gathered  there.**  Logan  City,  about  six  miles  north 
of  Wellsville,  and  the  capital  of  Cache  county,  was 
located  by  Peter  Maughan  in  the  spring  of  1859,  the 
spot  being  selected  on  account  of  its  rich  soil  and 

Easture,  and  the  ample  water  power  afforded  by  the 
iOgan  River.     The  first  settlers  drew  lots  for  their 

"  Cache  co.  waa  so  called  from  the  fact  that  certain  trappers  or  emigranti 
cached  some  £^>oda  there  as  they  passed  through;  WellsviUe  was  named  for 
Gen.  Wells,  llicharda*  Ut4ih  Miscdl.j  MS.,  4.  The  first  house  was  built  at 
Wellsville  bv  Peter  Maughan,  the  first  saw-mill  by  Esaias  Edwards,  Francis 
Gunnel  1,  and  Wm  H.  Maughan,  and  the  first  grist-mill  by  Dan.  Hill  &  Go. 
A  school-house,  which  served  also  for  meeting-house,  was  oonstracted  in 
1857.   William  H,  Maughan,  in  Utah  Sbetche^  MS.,  33. 
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land,**  and  in  1860  the  site  was  surveyed,  the  city 
being  divided  into  four  wards  in  1861,  and  incorpo- 
rated five  years  later.  About  five  miles  to  the  west 
of  Wellsville  the  settlement  of  Mendon  was  com- 
menced in  1857,**  the  settlers  removing  to  Wellsville 
in  the  winter  of  1858-59  for  protection  against  Ind- 
ians^ and  returning  the  following  year  in  greater  num- 
ber. The  first  buildings  were  of  logs,  with  roofs  and 
floors  of  mud,  timber  being  scarce  m  that  neighbor- 
hood.* 

In  1859  Seth  and  Robert  Langton,  Robert  and 
John  Thomley,  travelled  northward  from  Salt  Lake 
City  in  search  of  an  agricultural  site.  Arriving  at 
Summit  creek,  they  settled  within  half  a  mile  of 
the  present  town  of  Smithfield,  Cache  county.  In 
November  the  settlement  was  organized  as  a  ward, 
with  John  G.  Smith  as  bishop,  and  in  March  1860  a 
survey  was  begun.  A  few  weeks  later  troubles  arose 
with  the  Indians,^  compelling  the  settlers  to  build 
and  take  refuge  in  a  fort,  in  which  they  remained 
until  late  in  the  following  year.  At  the  close  of  1861 
there  were  in  operation  a  lumber-mill,  a  molasses- 
mill,  and  a  tannery,"  and  the  town  had  then  been 
laid  out  in  its  present  form.  Other  settlements  in 
Cache  county  were  Hyde  Park,  five  miles  north  of 
Logan,  and  now  on  the  line  of  the  Utah  and  north* 
em  railroad,  where,  in  1860,  sixteen  families  were 
gathered;"  Providence,  two  miles  south  of  Logan, 

^  The  fint  hoiue  was  bailt  by  W.  B.  Preston  and  John  and  Aaron  Thatcher, 
who  haye  since  been  the  prominent  men  in  Cache  Valley.  8locm*9  Utah  Cfazet- 
teer,  1884,  p.  332.  Hezekiah,  the  father  of  the  Thatchers,  had  made  money  at 
the  mines  in  California,  and  was  then  esteemed  the  richest  man  in  Utah,  next 
to  Brigham.    In  1879  his  son  Moses  was  ordained  an  apostle. 

**  The  first  settlers  were  Wm  Qardener  and  Alex,  and  Bobt  BQIL  Walter 
Ptal,  in  Vtah  Sketches,  41. 

**  The  first  stone  dwelling  was  began  in  1866  by  Jos.  Baker;  others  soon 
followed.  Id.,  41-2. 

''Caased  by  their  stealing  a  horse.  In  a  fight  which  ensned,  Ira  Merrill 
of  Smithfield  and  an  Indian  chief  were  killed.  Another  of  the  settlers  was 
wonnded. 

^  In  1861  a  lumber-mill  was  completed, -and  in  1864  a  grist-milL  Francia 
Sharp,  in  Id.,  117. 

**  At  this  date  they  lived  in  a  fort.  The  town  site  -wtm  laid  oat  in  1864^ 
£obt  Daknu,  in  Id,,  12a 
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where  the  first  settlers^  took  up  their  abode  in  April 
1859;  Millvilley  two  miles  farther  south,  located  in 
June  I860;"  Paradise,  at  the  southern  extremity  of 
the  valley,  containing  in  1861  about  thirty  inhabi- 
tants,* and  Hyrum,  settled  in  1860  by  about  twenty 
families.* 

Thus  far  the  progress  of  Mormon  colonization  in 
the  north,  east,  and  west.  Toward  the  south,  the 
first  settlement  in  Beaver  coimty,  between  Millard 
and  Iron  counties,  dates  from  1856,  at  which  time 
Simeon  F.  Howd,  James  P.  Anderson,  and  Wilson 
G.  Mowers  arrived  in  Beaver  Valley,  commenced  to 
build  a  log  cabin,  and  made  preparations  for  farming 
and  stock-raising.  Soon  afterward  they  were  joined 
by  others,  making  in  all  some  thirty  or  forty  families, 
and  in  the  spring  of  1858  the  site  of  Beaver  City 
was  laid  out.^^  x'he  appearance  of  the  valley  was 
not  inviting.  Situated  at  an  altitude  of  6,500  feet, 
frosty  and  barren,  its  surface  covered  in  parts  with 
sage-brush  and  its  soil  everywhere  impregnated  with 
alkali,  it  was  at  first  considered  unfit  for  occupation. 
Its  main  attraction  was  the  volume  of  water  afforded 
by  Beaver  River,  which  courses  through  the  val- 
ley from  east  to  west,  its  source  being  at  an  alti- 

*'  Ira  Rioh,  John  F.  Haddiwui,  and  fiy«  others.  8loan*9  Utah  CfoMeUeer, 
1884,  p.  128. 

*^  Dy  Earn  T.  Benacxiy  P.  Maoghan,  and  aeveral  others.  George  O.  Pitkin, 
the  present  bishop,  was  appointed  March  12,  1862.  Ibid. 

**  A.  M.  Montierth  from  Box  Elder  co.  was  the  first  settler  in  Plarsdiw. 
H.  C.  Jackson  built  the  first  saw-mill  in  1860,  and  the  first  grisVmiU  in  1864, 
in  which  latter  year  the  town  site  was  laid  oat  under  the  direction  of  Ezra  T. 
Benson.  A  loff  meetmg-honse  was  built  in  1861.  In  1868  tiie  settlement 
was  removed  three  miles  farther  to  the  north,  for  better  protection  against 
Indians.  Or$<m  Smi^,  in  Utah  SJoOchea,  MS.,  1-2. 

'^  Those  of  Alva  Benson,  Ira  Allen,  and  others.  It  is  related  that  the  set- 
tlers brought  the  waters  of  Little  Bear  River  to  their  farms  in  21  working-days, 
b  V  means  of  a  canal  eight  feet  wide,  which  afterward  f  umiihed  the  water  sup- 
ply of  fiyrum.  While  at  this  work  many  of  them  lived  on  bread  and  water, 
and  their  tools  consisted  only  of  a  few  old  shovels  and  spades.  Some  of  them 
dwelt  for  several  years  in  holes  or  cellars  dug  in  the  ground. 

^\In  the  winter  of  1856-7  the  first  loff  school-house  was  built,  but  gave 
place  in  1862  to  a  brick  building  known  as  the  Beaver  Institute,  hx  1 867,  alio, 
the  first  8aw-mill  was  erected  on  the  site  now  occupied  by  the  oooperativa 
woollen-mills.  Jcu  H.  GUjies,  in  Utah  Sketc/tes,  MS.,  18.  Beaver  city  and 
CO.  were  so  named  from  the  beaver  dams  found  there.  £khard$*  Utah  Jiiac, 
MS.,  7* 
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tude  of  nearly  twelve  thousand  feet.  Within  recent 
years,  as  we  shall  presently  see,  this  district  has 
proved  itself  rich  in  minerals.  Next  in  importance 
to  Beaver  City,  and  about  twenty  miles  to  the  south- 
west, was  Minersville,  first  settled  in  1859,  with  J.  H. 
Rollins  as  bishop  of  the  ward. 

The  principal  settlement  in  Kane  county,  which  lay 
south  of  Iron  and  east  of  Washington  county,  and  at 
one  time  included  a  portion  of  the  latter,  was  Virgin 
City,  founded  in  1858,  on  the  upper  Virgin  River.^' 
Its  site  is  in  a  valley  about  seven  miles  in  width, 
and  enclosed  by  mountains,  their  foothills,  seamed 
and  broken  by  the  rains,  leaving  but  a  narrow  mar- 
gin for  cultivation  on  the  banks  of  the  stream,  cov- 
ered with  a  dense  growth  of  cotton-woods  and  an 
undergrowth  of  sage  and  rabbit  brush.  Five  or  six 
miles  west  of  Virgin  City  was  the  town  of  Toquer- 
ville,  established  m  1&58  by  several  families  from 
Cedar  City.'* 

In  1854  Jacob  Hamblin  and  two  others  were  sent 
as  missionaries  to  the  Lamanites  in  the  valley  of  the 
Virgin  and  Santa  Clara  rivers  in  Washington  county, 
with  orders  to  establish  a  settlement  in  that  neighbor- 
hood. They  found  the  Indians  peaceably  disposed, 
and  in  a  measure  civilized,  many  of  them  being  en- 
gaged in  planting  com,  wheat,  and  squashes,  but  de- 
pending mainly  for  bread  on  the  seeds  of  wild  grasses.^* 

^The  city  was  laid  oat  by  Nephi  Johnson  and  others.  The  first  school 
irss  organized  in  1860,  and  the  first  meeting-honse  bnilt  in  1861.  John  Parker, 
in  Id.,  8.  Kane  oo.  was  so  named  after  Ool  Thos  L.  Kane.  Bichard^  Utah 
Mite,,  MS.,  7. 

^  Among  them  was  the  &mily  of  Phillip  Klingensmith,  of  Moontain- 
Meadows  fame.  John  Steele,  in  Utah  Sketches,  MS.,  0.  Mr  Steele  went  to 
Southern  Utah  in  1850,  in  company  with  Qeo.  A.  Smitiu 

'^On  account  of  the  warm  climate,  it  was  supposed  that  cotton  mi^ht  be 
raised  in  the  valley  of  the  Santa  Clara.  About  one  quart  of  cotton-seed  was 
planted  in  the  spring  of  1855,  yielding  enoush  to  produce  30  yards  oi  doth. 
The  ginning  and  spinning  were  done  by  hand,  and  the  weaving  on  a  treadle- 
loom.  JamesQ,lAeaJL,inUtah8ketche8,MS.,e9.  In  1857,301bswereplanted» 
but  the  crop  was  a  &ilure,  the  seed  being  bad.  In  1858-9  other  ezperimenta 
were  made,  the  cotton  nused  the  first  year  costing  $3.40  per  lb. ,  and  tne  second 
year  $1.90.  The  industry  was  found  to  be  unprofitable.  Id.,  70-1;  Jennings' 
Mat.  Progrtsa  of  Utah,  MS. ,  1.  The  attempt  was  made  with  a  view  to  pro- 
dncing  in  the  territory  all  that  was  needed  for  its  population.  Harrison's 
Notes  on  Utah,  MS.,  26. 
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In  1857  other  missionaries  joined  the  party,  together 
with  a  number  of  families  from  Salt  Lake  City^  and 
in  May  of  this  year  a  settlement  was  formed,  to  which 
was  given  the  name  of  Washington. 

In  October  1861  three  hundred  of  the  samts,  under 
the  direction  of  Orson  Pratt  and  Erastus  Snow,  were 
ordered  to  proceed  to  this  district,  and  build  a  city,  to 
be  named  St  Greorge,  near  the  junction  of  the  Virgin 
and  Santa  Clara  rivers  in  Washington  county.  In  Jan- 
uary 1862  a  site  was  selected  and  surveyed,  the  city  in- 
corporated,^* though  yet  unbuilt,  and  the  people  took 
possession  of  their  lots.  Before  doing  so  it  was  decided 
by  unanimous  vote  that  the  first  building  erected  should 
be  a  social  hall,  to  be  used  for  educational  and  other  pur- 
poses.^' In  September  Brigham  visited  the  settlers, 
and  advised  them  to  build,  as  soon  as  possible,  a  substan- 
tial, commodious,  and  well-finished  meeting-house,  or 
tabernacle,  large  enough  to  seat  at  least  two  thousand 
persons,  and  one  that  would  be  an  ornament  to  their 
city  and  a  credit  to  their  enterprise.  The  foundation 
stones  were  laid  on  the  1st  of  June,  1873,  the  prophet's 
birthday,  and  the  building  completed  eight  years  later, 
at  a  cost  of  $110,000.  Before  its  settlement,  the  val- 
ley of  St  George  presented  a  barren  appearance,  its 
surface  being  strongly  impregnated  with  mineral  salts, 
even  the  bottom-lands  of  the  Virgin  and  Santa  Clara 
showing  large  strips  of  alkaline  soil.  Its  climate  was 
mild,  and,  with  irrigation,  crops  of  many  kinds  could 
be  raised;  but  water  was  scarce,  an  artesian  well  sunk 
in  1862,  at  a  cost  of  |5,000,  being  abandoned  as  a  fail- 
ure, after  attaining  a  depth  of  more  than  two  hundred 
feet.^     Notwithstanding  these  drawbacks,  the  city  be- 

^By  act  approTed  Jan.  17, 1862.  See  UtahAeU  Legid.  (ed.  1866),  pp. 
166-7.  It  was  named  St  George  after  Preik  Geo.  A.  Smith.  BicKemU  Utah 
Misc.,  MS.,  4. 

'*Tbe  foundation  stone  was  laid  March  22,  1862,  and  when  completed,  at 
a  cost  of  more  than  96,000,  it  was  named  St  Geoige  HalL  James  G.  JBleak,  in 
Utah  Sketches,  MS.,  73-4. 

^^  The  people  fanned  on  the  joint  enclosnxe  system,  the  first  enclosed  field, 
named  the  St  George,  being  irrigated  by  the  *  Virgin  ditch,*  the  cost  of 'which 
between  Dec  1861  and  Aug.  1866  was  926,611.59.  Id,,  76. 
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came  the  county  seat  of  Washington,  and  is  to-day  the 
leading  town  i/southem  Utah/* 

Of  the  counties  organized  between  1850  and  1852, 
and  the  settlements  founded  therein  up  to  the  latter 
date^  mention  has  already  been  made.^  During  the 
next  decade  many  small  villages  and  towns  werje  lo- 
cated in  the  older  counties,^  and  I  shall  describe  later 

7>  other  setUementB  in  Waahington  oo.  were  Santa  Gara,  od  the  river  of 
that  name,  and  about  ^ve  miles  north-west  of  St  George,  settled  in  1853  by 
Jacob  Hamblin  and  a  company  of  missionaries;  Gonlock,  founded  by  W.  Ham- 
blin  on  the  Santa  Clara,  in  1857;  Price,  occupied  in  1858  as  a  cotton  plantation, 
submerged  by  the  flood  of  1861,  and  reoccupied  for  general  farminf^  puipoees 
in  1863;  Hamsburg,  twelve  miles  north-east  of  St  Geoige,  settled  in  18o0  by 
Moses  Harris  and  13  others;  Duncan's  Retreat,  on  iJie  north  bank  of  the  Vir- 
gin, first  settled  in  1861  by  Chapman  Duncan,  who  abandoned  it,  and  reset- 
tied  by  William  Theobald  and  six  others;  and  Shoensburg,  also  on  the  Virgin, 
located  in  Jan.  1862,  by  Oliver  De  Mill  and  others.  SlSxn^s  Utah  OaxeUeer, 
1884,  161-2.  In  this  and  other  counties,  settled  between  1852  and  1862, 
were  numerous  small  settlements,  some  of  which  will  be  mentioned  later. 

^'See  chape  xiii.  and  xviL,  this  vol. 

**In  1852  Call's  Fort,  in  Box  Elder  co.,  now  on  the  line  of  the  Utah  and 
Korthem  railway,  was  built  by  Anson  Call  and  two  others.  In  1883  it  con- 
tained about  35  families.  Deseret,  near  the  centre  of  Millard  co.,  now  havine 
a  station  on  the  Utah  Central,  was  founded  in  1858,  abandoned  in  1867,  ana 
reoccupied  in  1875  by  J.  S.  Black  and  others.  Scipio,  in  the  north-eastern 
part  of  the  same  county  was  settled  in  March  1860  by  T.  F.  Robins  and  six 
others.  Cirdeville,  in  what  is  now  Piute  co.,  was  settled  about  the  same 
time,  several  previous  attempts  having  failed,  on  account  of  trouble  with  Ind- 
ians. In  the  same  year,  also,  Fort  Gunnison  was  founded  in  the  south-western 
part  of  Son  Pete  co.  In  1861  it  was  organized  as  a  ward,  with  Jacob  Kudger- 
son  as  bishop.  About  30  miles  to  the  north  was  Moroni,  so  called  alter 
the  prophet  of  that  name  in  the  book  of  Mormon,  located  in  March  1859  by 
G.  W.  iBradley  and  others,  and  incorporated  in  1866.  Fairview,  farther  to 
the  north,  and  first  known  as  Korth  Bend,  was  founded  in  the  winter  of  1859 
•^  by  James  N.  Jones  and  others,  and  was  incorporated  in  1872.  Wales, 
the  present  terminus  of  the  San  Pete  railway,  was  first  settled  in  1857  by  John 
E.  Kees  and  others.  Bees beinf^ bishopof  the  ward  in  1883;  Fayette,  on  the  west 
bauk  of  the  Sevier,  but  still  m  San  Pete  co.,  in  1861,  by  James  Bartholomew 
and  four  others,  Bartholomew  being  now  ward  bishop.  In  Tooele  co. ,  St  John 
was  founded  in  1858  by  Luke  Johnson,  and  Lake  View  in  1860  by  Orson  Pratt, 
Cteorge  Marshall,  Moses  Martin,  and  four  others,  Martin  being  the  present 
bishop.  In  Utah  co.,  Spanish  Fork,  now  on  the  line  of  the  Utah  Central  rail- 
road, was  incorporate  in  1855;  Salem,  a  little  to  the  north-east  of  Payson,  and 
first  known  as  rond  Town,  was  founded  in  1856  by  Bobt  Durf ee  and  six  others; 
and  Goehen,  in  the  south-western  part  of  the  county,  in  the  same  year  by 
Phineas  Cook  and  a  few  others.  Tne  present  nte  of  Goshen  was  located  in 
1869  by  Brigham,  a  few  miles  south  of  the  old  settlement.  In  Weber  county. 
Plain  City  was  located  in  March  1859  on  the  W>ber  Biver,  about  nine  miles 
north-west  of  Ogden,  by  J.  Spiers  and  a  few  others;  West  Weber,  a  little 
farther  south,  about  the  same  date,  by  Wm  McFarland  and  14  others;  Eden, 
ten  mUes  north-east  of  O^en,  in  1860,  by  John  Beddle  and  Joseph  Grover; 
and  Huntsville,  twelve  miles  east  of  Ogden,  in  the  same  year,  by  Jefferson 
Hunt  and  others.  Taylor^e  Hem.,  MS.;  Woodruff^s  Joumalf  MS.;  Hist.  B. 
Young,  MS.;  Shan's  UtahOaeeltetr,  1884, 122-^;  Utah  Sketches,  MS.,  passim; 
Hand-Booh  qf  Rtferenee,  71-8.  In  July  1855  a  settlement  was  founded  on 
the  left  bank  of  the  Grand  River,  in  the  Elk  Mountain  region,  by  Alfred  K. 
BUlings.  Richards'  Incidents  in  Utah  Hist.,  MS.,  80. 
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those  that  afterward  attained  prominence.  They  dif- 
fered but  little  in  outward  appearance  from  the  pio- 
neer settlements  in  other  parts  of  the  United  States, 
except  in  one  particular.  Throughout  the  entire  ter- 
ritory, there  was  rarely  to  be  seen,  except  in  Salt  Lake 
Ciwf k  8to«  or  .  meoUio's  .ig„,  irjo  being  carried 
on  from  house  to  house^  and  the  few  extraneous  wants 
of  the  settlers  being  mainly  supplied  by  peddlers.^ 

^  Among  other  worka  oonnilted  in  this  chapter  are  the  Route  from  Liver- 
pool to  Oreat  SaU  LaheVaUey:  lUustraled  with  Steel  Engradnge  and  Wood-ode 
from  Sketches  made  hy  Frederick  Piercy,  together  with  a  Otogmphical  and  Jii&- 
iorical  Deeeriplicn  q/*  Utah,  and  a  Map  oftheOverland  Houteetothat  Territory 
from  the  Miseowri  River,  Aleooji  Atdhentic  History  qf  the  Latter-Day  Saints 
Emigration  from  Europe/rom  the  Commencement  vp  to  the  Close  of  1855,  with 
Statistics.  Edited  6y  James  Li^forih.  Liverpool  and  London,  1855.  Though 
thia  book  vaa  written  mainly  for  the  purpose  of  giving  a  review  of  the 
latter-day  saints'  emigration  from  Liverpool  to  Salt  Lake  Cit^,  together  with 
statistics  to  date,  it  contains  much  historical  and  staiastical  information  on 
other  subjects,  drawn,  as  the  editor  says,  'from  sources  far  and  wide.'  Mr 
Linforth  acknowledges  that  he  was  assisted  in  his  work  by  nussionaries,  whose 
position  and  aoquaintanoe  with  a&irs  gave  him  access  to  nuny  valuable 
documents.  In  chap,  xvii.,  we  6nd  a  description  of  Nanvoo,  of  the  Carthage- 
jaU  tragedy,  the  persecutions  in  Missouri  and  Illinois,  and  many  details  con- 
cerning the  life  of  the  prophet.  In  chaps  zxi-xxii.  is  an  account  of  the 
territory  and  its  setticments,  and  the  industrial  condition  of  the  saints.  In 
the  last  chapters  are  brief  biographies  of  some  of  the  leading  elders.  All  of 
this  information  is  contained  in  notes,  the  text  merely  relating  the  travels  of 
the  artists  by  whom  the  sketches  were  made.  The  engravings  are  well  exe- 
cuted, and  among  them  are  portraits  of  several  churoh  dignitaries. 

A  Journey  to  Oreat  SaU  Lake  City,  hy  JuLes  Remy  and  Julitts  Brenehtey^ 
M,  A,:  With  a  Sketch  qf  the  History,  Religion,  and  Customs  qf  the  Mormons^ 
and  an  introduction  on  the  Religious  Movement  in  the  United  States,  by  Jules 
Remy,  2  vols.  London,  1861.  In  addition  to  incidents  of  travel  and  de- 
scriptions of  the  places  visited,  wo  have  in  these  volumes  a  sketch  of  Mor- 
mon history  to  1859,  together  with  chapters  on  the  Mormon  church  and 
hierarchy,  polygamv,  edacation,  and  propafandism.  At  one  time  it  waa 
considered  the  standard  gentile  authority  on  Mormonism,  and  is  freely  quoted 
by  other  writers,  though  greatly  inferior  to  Burton's  work  published  two 
years  later.  '  The  greater  part  of  the  matter,'  remarks  the  author,  '  waa 
written  from  day  to  day,  often  in  the*  open  air,  upon  the  slopes  or  the  crests 
of  mountains,  in  the  heart  of  deserts,  among  the  occupations  and  frequently 
the  perils  which  are  the  necessary  accompaniments  of  so  Ions  a  journey.* 
Henco  Mr  Remv  lays  no  claim  to  literaiy  finish,  a  defect  which  he  hopes  may 
be  atoned  for  by  superior  accuracy.  Though  there  are  many  interesting 
passages  and  some  interesting  chapters,  one  cannot  but  feel  that  he  might 
have  said  twice  aa  much  in  half  tJbe  space. 

The  Husband  in  Utah;  or  Sights  and  Scenes  among  the  Mormons:  With 
Remarks  on  tJieir  Moral  and  Sowd  Economy,  by  Austin  N.  Weird.  Edited 
by  Maria  Ward.  Kew  York,  1857.  Here  and  there  in  this  work  will  be 
found  some  interesting  sketches  of  Mormon  life  as  Mrs  Ward  observed  it  in 
1855.  Among  them  are  descriptions  of  the  industrial  and  social  condition  of 
the  Mormons,  the  stores,  manufactures,  streets,  street  scenes,  costumes,  the 
theatre,  the  tabernacle.  In  style  the  work  is  sketchy  and  entertaining,  and 
written  in  more  friendly  mood  than  could  be  expected  from  one  vmo,  as 
Mrs  Ward  declares,  '  escaped  from  Mormondom.'    At  the  eihd  of  the  work  is 
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Nevertheless  the  traveller  who  might  chance  to  visit 
any  of  the  larger  settlements  in  1862  could  purchase, 
at  reasonable  rates,  all  the  necessaries  of  life^  and 
could  perhaps  supply  himself  with  luxuries,  provided 
he  were  willing  to  pay  from  three  to  five  fold  their 
value.  Though  there  was  no  indication  that  trade  in 
its  ordinary  sense  existed  among  these  communities, 
and  one  might  search  in  vain  for  a  hotel,  or  even  for 
a  bath-house  or  a  barber's  shop,  most  of  the  ordinary 
crafts  were  represented,  and  all  that  was  needful  could 
be  obtained  for  money. 

'  Joieph's  Smith's  revelation  on  polvfiainy,'  and  several  discourses  by  leading 
elders.  Another  edition  was  issaed  in  1863,  under  title  of  Male  Hfe  among 
theMorvum, 
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FBOOBESS  OF  EVENTS^ 

1861-1869. 

€toYXBKOE  Daw8oh'6  Qallahtbt-— Utah  RxrusED  ADiranoK  ab  a  Szai 
Passaos  ov  a  Bill  agaiiist  Poltoamt— Micasubxs  ov  thx  Lbqislatvbb 
— ^Abbital  ov  Ooybbhob  Habdxno — Disputes  bitwxezi  Bbioham  asd 

THX  FXDXBAL  OVVIGIALS — ^ARRIVAL  OT  THE  CaLHOBIIIA  VOLUHTBaEBS — A 

Fauu  Alabm— The  Mob&isits  Tboublxs— €k>yxBNOBs  Dorr  aio>  Dub- 
ski — ^Thb  Limits  ov  Utah  Oubtailed — GxLBBBATioir  ov  LcfooLir'ii 
Second  Inauoubatior—- The  Bbassvxxld  akd  Bobznsok  Mubobss — 
Indian  Outbbxabb — ^Thx  Battle  ov  Beab  Biyxb— Distubbanges  m 
Southebn  Utah— Tbeatibs  with  Indian  Tbibbs— The  Uintah  Vai^- 

LET  BeSEBTATION — ^BlBLIOOBAPHiaAL. 

The  first  appointments  made  by  President  Lincolti 
for  the  territory  of  Utah  were  John  W.  Dawson 
as  governor/  John  F.  Kinney  as  chief  justice,  R.  P. 
Flenniken  and  J.  R.  Crosby  associate  judges,  Frank 
Fuller  secretary,  and  James  Duane  I)oty  superin- 
tendent of  Indian  affairs.  A  few  weeks  after  his 
arrival,  the  governor  was  accused  of  making  improper 
advances  to  one  of  the  Mormon  women,  and  on  new- 
year's  eve  of  1861  was  glad  to  make  his  escape  from 
Zion,  being  waylaid  at  Mountain  Dell  on  his  return 
journey  and  soundly  beaten  by  a  party  of  saints.' 

^  After  Oamming's  departare.  Secretary  Wooton  became  acting  ffoveroor. 
bat  resimed  as  soon  as  the  southern  aeoeasion  was  annonnced.  Senkouae^M 
Rocky  mountain  Saints,  445,  691. 

*  in  Waiters  The  Mormon  Prophet,  76;  BeadU^sLife  wVUth,  201;  Stenhtnue^t 
Rocky  MotaUain  Saints,  592,  it  is  stated  that  Dawson  was  entrapped  into  this 
affidr;  in  Tucker's  Mormonism,  239;  Tuilidge's  Hist.  8,  L.  C%,  249;  Deser^ 
News,  Jan.  1,  1862,  that  it  was  of  his  own  seeking.  In  Id,,  Jan.  14th,  ia  a 
letter  from  Dawson  to  the  editor  of  the  Deseret  Neios^  dated  Bear  Biver 
Station,  Utah  Teir.,  wherein  the  governor  states  that  he  was  badly  wounded 
in  the  head  and  kicked  in  the  chest  and  loins.  A  copy  of  his  first  and  only 
message  to  the  legislature  will  be  found  in  Utah  Jour,  LegisL,  1861-2. 12-26. 
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A  month  later  the  associate  judges  also  left  the  ter- 
ritory, Thomas  J,  DraJ^e  and  Charles  B.  Waite,  ap- 
pointed in  their  stead,  with  Stephen  S.  Harding  as 
governor,  arriving  in  July.  Meanwhile  the  secretary, 
by  virtue  of  his  office,  became  the  chief  magistrate.* 

Now  came  an  opportunity  for  Brigham  to  put  forth 
once  more  the  claim  which  he  had  several  times  as- 
serted: "I  am  and  will  be  governor."  At  this  period 
another  effort  was  being  made  to  obtain  admission  as 
a  state,  and  on  the  I7th  of  March,  1862,  the  legisla- 
ture being  then  in  session,  a  proclamation  was  issued, 
in  which,  styling  himself  governor-elect,  Brigham 
convened  the  general  assembly  and  ordered  the  elec- 
tion of  senators  to  congress.*  Soon  afterward  he 
telegraphed  to  Washington  that  no  assistance  was 
needed  in  subduing  the  Indians,  who,  as  will  presently 
appear,  were  somewhat  troublesome  at  this  date ;  for 
"the  militia  were  ready  and  able,  as  they  had  ever 
been,  to  take  care  of  them,  and  were  able  and  willing 
to  protect  the  mail  line  if  called  upon  to  do  so." 
Fuller  meekly  indorsed  this  statement,  and  was  au- 
thorized by  the  war  department  to  call  out  ninety 
men  for  three  months'  service  between  forts  Bridger 
and  Laramie.  General  Wells  was  ordered  to  take 
command  of  the  party,  and  in  three  days  it  was  ready 
to  march. 

The  choice  for  senators  fell  on  William  H.  Hooper 
and  George  Q.  Cannon.  The  former  had  been  elected 
delegate  in  1859,  when  he  obtained  a  partial  settle- 
ment of  the  outetanding  claims  of  the  territory,  in- 
cluding a  portion  of  the  expenses  for  the  Indian  war 
of  1850,  and  for  the  sessions  of  the  assembly  under 

'For  the  second  time,  as  he  arrive  before  Qot.  Dawson,  and  on  the  res- 
ignation of  Wooton  filled  the  vacancy.  In  Utah  Jour,  Legid.,  1861-2,  is  a 
joint  resolution  approving  his  first  administration,  which  was,  however,  in 
fact  a  nullity.  A  aay  or  two  before  Gumming  left  the  territory  Stenhouse 
asked  him,  *  How  will  Wooton  get  along  ? '  '  Get  along  ?  *  he  replied;  '  well 
enough,  if  he  will  do  nothing.'  Bocky  Mountain  Saints,  445,  note.  Some 
years  later  he  was  elected  a  representative  conditional  upon  the  admission  of 
Utah  as  a  state.  JETamson's  CriL  Notes  on  Utah,  MS.,  29. 

^  A  copy  of  it  will  be  found  in  the  Dueret  News,  March  19,  1902* 
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the  provisional  government.  He  was  at  once  de- 
spatched to  Washington,  with  a  memorial  and  consti- 
tation  of  the  inchoate  state  of  Deseret,  and  Cannon, 
who  was  then  in  England,  was  instructed  to  join 
him  without  delay.  The  two  elders  labored  diligently 
in  their  cause,  but  failed  of  success.'  It  was  claimed, 
however,  on  the  part  of  the  Mormons,  that  they  won 
the  respect  of  congress  by  accepting  their  defeat  and 
adhering  to  the  union  at  a  time  when  it  was  believed 
throughout  Europe  that  the  war  would  result  in  favor 
of  the  south,  and  when  the  sympathies  of  England 
and  France  were  strongly  in  favor  of  the  southern 
states.  Moreover,  the  attitude  of  the  saints 
throughout  this  struggle,  and  especially  the  tone 
of  their  church  organ,  the  Deseret  News^  were  not 
adverse  to  the  union  cause.  On  the  Sunday  preced* 
ing  the  surrender  at  Appomattox  their  prophet  fore- 
told in  the  tabernacle  that  there  would  be  yet  four 
years  of  civil  war. 

Though  the  saints  may  have  had  some  few  friends 
in  congress  at  this  time,  it  is  certain  that  they  had 
numerous  and  bitter  enemies,  who  were  constantly 
working  against  their  interests.  In  April  1862  a 
bill  was  introduced  by  Justin  S.  Morrill  of  Vermont 
"to  punish  and  prevent  the  practice  of  polygamy  in 
the  territories  of  the  United  States,  and  for  other 
purposes,  and  to  disapprove  and  annul  certain  acts  of 
the  territorial  legislature  of  Utah."  The  objection- 
able acts  referred  to  included  all  those  which  tended 
to  establish  or  support  polygamy,  and  especially  an 

*It  would  appear  that  the  MormoDfl  hoped  to  snooeed  on  this  oocaaioii. 
In  a  letter  to  Caimon,  dated  Dec  16,  1860,  Hooper  writes:  'I  think  three- 
quarters  of  the  repubUcans  of  the  house  would  vote  for  our  admission.'  For 
copies  of  the  memorial  and  constitution,  see  Hwm  Misc.  Doe.,  78,  37tli 
Cong.  2d  Sess. ;  Deteret  News,  Jan.  29, 1862.  They  were  referred  to  the  com- 
mittee on  territories.  In  the  MiUennial  Star,  xxiv.  241-^,  257-61,  is  a  synop- 
sis of  the  proceedings  relating  to  the  oonstitation  and  state  sovemment. 
See  also  DeserH  News,  Jan.  22,  1862;  Bac.  Union,  Feb.  14,  17,  1862.  Meet- 
ings in  favor  of  this  measure  were  held  at  Provo,  Santaouin  (a  small  settle- 
ment  in  Utah  co.),  Spanish  Fork,  Grantsville,  and  Too^e,  for  an  account  of 
which,  see  Id. ,  Jan.  15, 1862.  Prominent  amons;  those  who  opposed  the  admis- 
sion of  Utah  was  Judge  Cradlebangh,  afterward  representatiye  from  Nevada^ 
whose  speech  in  the  house,  on  Feb.  7,  1863,  has  already  been  mentioned. 
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ordinance  incorporating  the  church  of  Jesus  Christ 
of  Latter-day  Saints,  passed  in  1851,  and  reenacted  in 
1855,  whereby  all  members  of  the  church  were  in- 
cluded in  the  body  corporate,  trustees  being  appointed 
to  control  the  church  property,  and  the  church  em- 
powered to  make  laws  with  regard  to  marriasfe.*  It 
Ws  further  provided  by  the  same  act  of  congress 
that  no  corporation  or  association  for  religious  pur- 
poses should  hold  real  estate  in  any  of  the  territories 
of  a  greater  value  than  $50,000/ 

In  other  respects  the  proceedings  of  the  Utah  leg- 
islature at  this  period  and  for  many  years  afterward 
contained  few  obiectionable  features,  most  of  them 
relating  to  municipal  affairs,  as  did  those  of  previous 
sessions.  In  1854  and  1855  acts  were  passed  pro- 
viding for  the  construction  of  canals  between  Utah 
Lake,  Big  Cottonwood  Creek,  and  Great  Salt  Lake.' 

*  And  ngalations  as  to  aolemnitlefl,  ncmnenti,  ceremonies,  oonseoratioDs, 
eDdowments,  tithings,  fellowship,  and  all  matters  relating  to  'the  religious 
daties  of  man  to  his  maker.'  Utah  AeU  Legist,  (ed.  1866),  104. 

*A  copy  of  the  act  will  be  fonnd  in  Cong.  Olobe^  1861-2,  app.  386. 
In  1856  a  bill  was  introduced  for  the  soppression  of  polygamy  ana  in  the 
debates  which  ensued  Morrill  took  an  active  part.  It  was  referred  to  a  com- 
mittee of  the  whole.  See  C<mg.  Olobe,  1856-6,  pp.  896,  1491,  1601.  In 
1869  A  bill  passed  the  representatiTes.  Id.,  1869-60,  pp.  1669.  For  other 
measures  and  discnasions  in  con^press  between  1863  and  1862,  relating  to 
loads,  sunreys,  mails,  appropriations,  boundaries,  public  buildings,  Indian 
troubles  and  other  matters,  see  C<mg.  Oldbe,  1863-4,  pp.  286,  1437,  1440, 
1472, 1021, 1701, 2236-9,  passim;  Id.,  1864-6,  pp.  6,  841, 640,  passim;  1865-6, 


1106, 1197, 1288, 1302;  Sen.  Jour.,  33d  Cong.,  Ist  Sess.,  1003;  Id.,  33d  Gong., 
2d  Sees.,  674-6;  34th  Cong.,  2d  Sess.,  943;  34th  Cong.,  3d  Sess.,  63;  36th  Cong., 
2d  Sees.,  460,  600,  660;  36th  Cong.,  Ist  Sess.,  1041,  1046-^;  37th  Cong.,  2d 
Sess.,  1161;  H.  Jour.,  33d  Cong.,  1st  Sess.,  1663;  Id.,  33d  Cong.,  2d  Sess.,  723; 
34th  Cong.,  1st  Sees.,  1837;  34th  Cong.,  3d  Sess.,  376;  36th  Cong.,  1st  Sess., 
1325,  1366;  35th  Cong.,  2d  Sess.,  3^  746,  769,  761;  36th  Cong.,  1st  Sess., 
1410, 1456^;  36th  Cong.,  2d  Sess.,  680;  37th  Cong.,  2d  Sess.,  1271,  1318-19. 
In  H.  Misc.  DoCf  100,  36th  Cong.,  1st  Sess.,  is  a  memorial  stating  the 
grievances  of  the  Mormons,  and  asking  that  they  be  allowed  a  voice  m  the 
selection  of  their  rulers.  In  the  senate,  resolutions  were  submitted  that 
committees  should  inquire  into  the  propriety  of  the  Mormons  electing  their 
own  officials  and  no  longer  snbmittmg  their  enactments  to  congress.  Sen. 
Miae.  Doe.,  12,  36th  Cong.,  1st  Sess.    The  committees  reported  adversely. 

*The  fint  was  to  commence  above  the  rapids  of  the  Jordan,  where  a  dam 
was  to  be  built,  and  thence  following  the  base  of  the  mountains,  on  the  east 
of  G.  S.  Lake  Valley,  to  S.  L.  Ci^,  with  depth  sufficient  for  boats  drawing 
two  and  a  half  feet  of  water.  Utah  Acts  LegiiL  (ed.  1866),  176-6.    The 
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In  1862  an  ordiDance  was  approved,  regulating  the 
fisheries  of  the  Jordan  River.  In  1865  laws  were 
enacted  amending  the  charter  of  Salt  Lake  City,* 
and  prescribing  the  mode  of  assessing  and  collect- 
ing territorial  and  county  taxes,  which  must  not 
exceed  one  per  cent  of  the  assessed  value  of  prop- 
erty. ^^  In  1866  statutes  were  framed  defining  the 
boundaries  of  counties,  locating  the  county  seats,^^ 
and  providing  for  the  establishment  and  maintenance 
of  common  schools."  Between  1854  and  1866  numer- 
ous acts  were  also  passed  incorporating  agricultural, 
manufacturing,  irrigation,  and  road  companies,^'  and 

Cottonwood  canal  wm  to  divert  half  the  waton  of  the  creek  and  conduct 
them  to  S.  L.  City.  Id.  (ed.  1855),  277--8. 

*  Among  other  mattora,  the  city  council  was  empowered  to  build  and  con- 
trol hospitalB,  and  to  direct  the  location  of  medical  coUegea,  railroad  tracka, 
depot-groonda,  gas-works,  canals,  and  telegraph-poles  within  the  city  limits; 
and  to  collect  taxes  on  real  estate  for  grading,  paving,  repairing,  and  lighting 
streets,  and  for  drainage  purposes.  Id.  (ed.  1866),  119. 

10  One  half  per  cent  for  territorial  tax,  and  for  county  tax  a  rate  to  be 
prescribed  by  tne  county  court,  but  not  exceedinff  a  half  per  cent.  Id.,  84. 

^^Id.f  207-9.  The  foUowinff  is  a  complete  list  of  the  county  aeate  in 
1866,  some  of  which  have  already  been  mentioned.  Grafton  was  the  county 
seat  of  Kane  co.,  St  George  of  Washington  co.,  Parowan  of  Iron  co.,  Salt 
Lake  City,  Beaver,  and  Tooele  of  the  counties  of  the  same  name,  Circleville 
of  Piute  CO.,  Fillmore  of  Millard  co.,  Richfield  of  Sevier  co.,  Nephi  of  Joab 
CO.,  Manti  of  Sanpete  co.,  Prove  of  Utah  co.,  Heber  City  of  Wasatch  co., 
Farmiiigton  of  Davis  co.,  Ogden  of  Weber  co.,  Brigham  City  of  Box  Elder 
CO.,  Wanship  of  Summit  co.,  Littleton  of  Morgan  co.,  Logan  City  of  Cache 
CO.,  St  Charles  of  Richland  oo.,  and  Fort  Bridger  of  Green  River  co.     A 

E^rtion  of  Richland,  later  Rich,  oo.,  including  the  site  of  St  Charles,  Paris, 
loomington,  and  other  settlements,  was  afterward  included  in  Idaho.  The 
county  was  first  settled  in  1863  by  C.  C.  Rich.  Sloan's  Utah  Gazelteer,  1884^ 
29,  141. 

"  Utah  Acts  LegisL  (ed.  1866),  219-23.  For  school  purposes,  a  tax  not 
exceeding  one  fourth  per  oent  was  to  be  levied  by  the  trustees  of  each  dis- 
trict; but  this  might  be  increased  to  as  much  as  three  per  cent  by  vote  of 
two  thirds  of  the  tax-payers. 

^'By  act  of  1856,  the  Deseret  Agricultural  and  Manufacturing  Soci- 
ety was  incorporated,  'with  a  view  (3  promoting  the  arts  of  domestic  in- 
dustry, and  to  encourage  the  production  of  articles  from  the  native  ele- 
ments in  this  territory.'  The  society  was  required  to  hold  an  annoal  ex- 
hibition of  the  agricultural  products,  live-stock,  and  articles  of  domestio 
manufacture.  By  act  of  1862,  amended  in  1865,  the  Jordan  Lrrigation 
Company  was  incorporated,  with  power  to  oonstruct  dams  across  the  Jor- 
dan, and  divert  ito  waters  at  any  point  not  more  than  twelve  miles  above 
Jordan  bridge.  By  acts  of  1865  and  1866,  the  Offden  Cafion,  Uintah, 
and  Logan  Ca&on  road  companies  were  incorporated;  the  first  with  the  right 
of  building  a  toll-road  from  the  mouth  of  the  canon  to  Ogden  Valley,  with 
privilege  K>r  thirty  years;  the  second  with  permission  to  construct  a  similar 
road  from  Utah  Lake,  throurh  Uintah  Valley,  to  the  eastward  boundary  of 
the  territory,  connecting  witt  the  road  to  Denver,  Colorado;  the  third  with 
power  to  build  a  toll-road  from  Logan  City  to  the  summit  of  the  mountains 
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granting  to  individuals  certain  water  and  grazinj 
rights,  and  the  privilege  of  building  toll-roads  an. 
bridges." 

In  July  1862,  Governor  Harding,  with  judges 
Waite  and  Drake,  arrived  in  Salt  Lake  City,  and  for 
the  first  time  in  his  career  Brigham  declared  himself 
satisfied  with  the  United  States  officials.  Matters 
worked  smoothly  until  the  meeting  of  the  legislature 
in  December,  when  the  saints  took  offence  at  the 
governor's  messag^,  wherein  he  reproved  them  sharply 
for  disloyalty  and  the  practice  of  polygamy,  and  called 
their  attention  to  the  recent  act  of  congress.  "I  am 
aware,"  he  said,  'Hhat  there  is  a  prevailing  opinion 
here  that  said  act  is  unconstit«itional,  and  therefore 
it  is  recommended  by  those  in  high  authority  that  no 
re&card  whatever  should  be  paid  to  the  same ...  I  take 
th&  occasion  to  warn  the^^ople  of  this  territory 
against  such  dangerous  and  disloyal  council."  ^^ 

dividizigCache and  Bioh  oonnties,  their  rights laBting  14  yean.  Ben.  Hoi- 
laday,  Wm  H.  Hooper,  and  W.  L.  Halaey  were  the  oody  corporate  of  the 
Uintah  Road  Co.,  with  privilege  for  15  yean.  By  act  of  1865  the  Overland 
Hail  Company  was  authorized  to  make  a  road  across  the  Dngway  Mountain, 
105  miles  west  of  S.  L.  City,  and  to  erect  a  toll-gate  at  or  near  the  eastern 
base  of  the  mountain,  with  privilege  for  ten  yean. 

^*  By  act  of  1854,  repeauna  acts  of  the  previous  year,  Brigham  Tonne 
was  empowered  to  establish  and  control  ferries  and  bridges  at  the  Weber  ana 
Bear  riven  for  an  indefinite  term.  Utah  Acts  LeguL  (^.  1855),  267-^  By 
acta  ol  1855  Parley  Park  and  an  adjacent  valley  to  the  south  were  granted 
for  20  yean  as  herd-grounds  to  Heber  G.  Kimball,  Jedediah  M.  Grant,  Sam. 
Snyder,  and  their  associates,  and  certain  lands  in  Utah  co.  to  Miles  and 
Franklhi  Weaver  for  the  same  purpose.  By  acts  of  the  same  year,  Kimball 
and  his  partnen  were  authorized  to  make  a  toll-road  from  Big  Gallon,  S.  L. 
CO.,  to  Kamas  prairie,  Utah  co.,  passinff  through  Parley  Park,  and  Orson 
Hyde  and  othen  to  build  a  toll-road  and  bridges  m  Garson  co.,  which  were  to 
become  the  property  of  the  territory  lUtter  five  yean,  /cf.,  284-6.  In  1857 
John  L.  Butter  and  Aaron  Johnson  were  granted  the  control  of  one  fourth  of 
the  waten  of  the  Spani^  Fork  River  for  irrigation  purpoees,dnring  the  pleas- 
ure of  the  legislative  assembly.  Id,  (ed.  1866),  179.  In  1866  Alvin  Nichols 
and  Wm  8.  Godbe  were  allowed  to  establish  toll-bridges  across  the  Bear  and 
Malade  riven,  the  privilege  being  for  eight  yean.  Other  proceedings  of  the 
Wislatare  between  1854  and  1^  will  be  found  in  UUik  Acts  Legtsl.^  and 
^Wxh  Jour.  LegUl.,  passim,  and  in  the  files  of  the  Dcseret  yews.  The  names 
of  memben  are  also  given  in  Utah  Jour,  Legid,,  for  each  year. 

^  A  full  copy  of  the  message  will  be  found  in  Utah  Jour,  Legist.  ^  1862-3, 

app. ;  and  of  parts  of  it  in  natters  The  Mormon  Prophet^  79-82.    It  was  at 

mvt  suppressed  by  the  Utah  legislature.  Sen.  Mise,  Jhe,,  37,  37th  Gong.  3d 

Seaa.;  but  a  senate  committee  ordered  it  printed.  Sen.  Com.  Rept.^  87,  37th 

Cong.  3d  Sess.    Other  messages  of  the  several  govemora  will  be  found  in  the 
Hut.  UxAB.   80 
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Thus  was  aroused  afresh  the  antagonism  of  th« 
Mormons,  and  the  trouble  was  further  increased  by 
the  action  of  Judge  Waite,  who  was  appointed  to  the 
second,  or  southern  district,**  Drake  being  assigned  to 
the  first,  or  central  district,  and  the  chief  justice  to  the 
third,  or  northern  circuit.  Early  in  1863  Waite  drew 
up  a  bill  amending  the  organic  act,  providing  that 
juries  be  selected  by  the  United  States  marshal, 
authorizing  the  governor  to  appoint  militia  officers, 
and  restricting  the  powers  of  the  probate  courts  to 
their  proper  functions,  though  with  a  limited  criminal 
jurisdiction.  The  bill  was  approved  by  the  governor 
and  by  Judge  Drake,  and,  being  forwarded  to  con* 
gress,  was  referred  to  committee.  On  hearing  of  this 
measure,  Brigham  called  a  meeting  at  the  tabernacle 
for  the  3d  of  March,  when  many  inflammatory  speeches 
were  made,  and  resolutions  passed,  condemning  the 
governor's  message  and  the  action  of  the  judges.  A 
committee  was  appointed  to  wait  on  the  officials  and 
request  their  resignation,  and  a  petition  drawn  up 
requesting  the  president  to  remove  them," 

To  the  committee,  among  whom  was  John  Taylor, 
Drake  replied:  "Go  back  to  Brigham  Young,  your 

UtaKJour,  Legid.y  for  each  year.  See  also  Demrti  NeWy  Dea  14,  1854, 
Dec.  19,  1856,  Dec  23,  1857,  Dec.  22,  1858,  Dec.  14,  1859,  Apr.  IS,  1862, 
Jan.  21,  Dee.  16,  1863,  Jan.  25,  Dec.  11,  1865;  8.  F,  Alio,  March  10,  1854; 
Sac,  UnUm,  Feb.  12,  1855,  Feb.  12,  1856. 

i<>  In  WaUe't  The  Mormon  Prophet,  85-6,  it  ia  stated  that  the  legialatore  m- 
dered  court  to  be  opened  at  St  George  on  the  third  Mcmday  in  May,  bnt  as 
they  did  not  wish  the  session  to  take  pkce  until  autumn,  passed  a  second  bill, 
appointing  the  third  Monday  in  October  for  the  beginning  of  the  term.  Waite 
preferred  to  open  court  in  May,  anrl  having  occasion  to  examine  the  bill, 
found  that  the  word  'May'  had  been  erased  and  'October*  substituted.  This 
had  been  done  by  a  clerk  in  the  house,  and  presumablv  by  the  order  of 
members.  The  goTemor,  who  had  inadvertently  returuea  the  biU,  ordered 
the  record  corrected,  and  sent  a  message  to  the  legislature,  calling  their  at- 
tention to  the  forgery.  Ibsuc  was  taken  with  him  on  the  matter,  one  member 
producing  a  paper  which,  he  averred,  was  the  orimnal  draught,  and  where  Oe- 
tobcr was  the  month  appointed.  In  the  DeseretNews,  March  25, 1863,  Waits 
is  sharply  censured  for  holding  court  in  the  third  district,  where  he  had  no 
jurisdiction. 

'^  For  copies  of  some  of  the  speeches,  the  resolutions,  and  petition,  sse 
WaiU'a  The  Mormon  Prophet,  88-05;  TuUidge*^  Hiat.  S.  L.  CUy,  907-11.  The 
petition  was  signed  by  several  thousand  persons.  A  oounter*petition»  aigned 
ly  the  officers  of  Cdanor's  command,  will  be  found  in  Warn*  Thi  Mormtm 
Prophet,  i^l. 
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master — ^that  embodiment  of  sin  and  shame  and  dis- 
gust— and  tell  him  that  I  neither  fear  him,  nor  love 
him,  nor  hate  him — that  I  utterly  despise  him.  Tell 
him,  whose  tools  and  tricksters  you  are,  that  I  did 
not  come  here  by  his  permission,  and  that  I  will  not 
go  away  at  his  desire  or  by  his  directions.  I  hava 
given  no  cause  of  offence  to  any  one.  I  have  not  en- 
tered a  Mormon's  house  since  I  came  here ;  your  wives 
and  daughters  have  not  been  disturbed  by  me,  and  I 
have  not  even  looked  upon  your  concubines  and  lewd 
women."  "We  have  our  opinions,"  remarked  one  of 
the  committee  as  they  rose  to  depart.  "Yes,"  replied 
Drake,  "thieves  and  murderers  can  have  opinions.'' 
The  governor  made  answer  to  the  committee  in  lan- 
guage hardly  less  injudicious,  though  somewhat  uneagr 
as  to  his  own  personal  safety,  but  Waite  responded  ib 
more  seemly  and  temperate  phrase.^^  The  Marmons 
resented  the  conduct  of  the  judges  as  an  outrage. 
Men  gathered  in  groups  at  the  street  comers  and 
discussed  the  matter  with  angry  gestures ;  one  of  tlie 
judges  was  threatened  with  personal  violence,  and  it 
is  probable  that  an  ^meute  was  only  prevented  by  the 
fact  that  a  party  of  California  volunteers  was  now 
encamped  near  &dt  Lake  City. 

Ostensibly  for  protection  against  Indians,  thou^ 
in  fact  because  the  mail  route  and  telegraph  line  were 
not  considered  secure  in  the  hands  of  the  saints^  and 
perhaps  also  for  the  purpose  of  holding  the  territory 
under  military  surveillance.  Colonel  Connor  was  cin- 
dered to  Utah  in  May  1862,  his  command  consisting  of 
the  third  California  infantry  and  a  part  of  the  secon4 
California  cavaliy,  afterward  joined  by  a  few  companies 
from  Nevada,  and  mustering  in  all  about  seven  hundred 
strong.  The  men  had  volunteered  in  the  expectatioBi 
of  being  ordered  to  the  seat  of  war,  and  great  was  their 
disgust  when  it  became  known  that  Zion  was  thi^r 
destination.^    In  October  the  troops  reached  Camp 

^The  uitwvn  of  the  floveraor  and  iudgea  will  be  found  in  /d.,  OT'-O. 
*  A  oorrapondent  of  tiie  8.  F.  BulUtin  writes  under  date  Sept  24|  1 
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Floyd,  or,  as  it  was  now  termed.  Port  Crittenden." 
'Here  it  was  supposed  that  the  volunteers  would  en- 
<»mp,  and  their  commanding  officer  was  informed 
that  no  nearer  approach  to  the  capital  would  be  per- 
mitted. The  colonel  paid  no  heed  to  this  wammg. 
"He  would  cross  the  Jordan,'*  he  declared,  "though 
all  hell  should  yawn  beneath  it.''  On  the  next  day 
his  men,  after  passing  through  Salt  Lake  City  with 
fixed  bayonets,  loaded  rifles,  and  shotted  cannon,  en- 
camped on  the  brow  of  a  hill**  east  of  the  city,  their 
artillery  being  pointed  at  Brigham's  residence.  To 
this  spot  was  given  the  name  of  Camp  Douglas,  the 
site  being  afterward  declared  a  military  reservation." 
The  presence  of  the  volunteers,  though  they  were 
not  sufficient  in  number  to  overawe  the  populace,  and 
could  have  been  readily  annihilated  by  the  Nauvoo 
legion,  was  a  source  of  constant  irritation.  The  Mor- 
mons were  not  backward  iu  their  denunciations,  while 
mischief-makers  were  constantly  spreading  reports  that 
served  to  increase  the  mutual  distrust.  An  elder  who 
was  passing  Waite's  residence,  while  the  judge  was  in 

*  The  third  infantry  California  volnnteera  wants  to  go  home-^iot  for  the  por- 
pOM  of  seeing  the  old  folks,  hot  for  the  purpose  of  trsmpinff  upon  the  sacred 
soil  of  Virginia,  and  of  swelling  the  ranks  of  the  brave  battkrs  for  the  braTS 
old  flaK-'  Aboat  $25,000  was  subscribed  by  the  men  on  condition  that  they 
were  sent  east,  one  private  named  Qoldthaite,  in  company  G.,  oontribating 
fSfOOO.  On  the  same  date  Colonel  Connor  wrote  to  Grenend  Halleck,  stating 
that  the  men  had  enlisted  for  the  purpose  of  fishting  traitors,  that  the  infantry 
was  of  no  service  in  the  territory,  as  cavaliy  alone  could  act  effectually  against 
Indians,  and  there  were  enough  men  of  tliat  arm  to  protect  the  nuul  route. 

*  Brigham  Young,*  writes  the  colonel,  'offers  to  protect  the  entire  line  wiUi 
.100  men.  Why  we  were  sent  here  is  a  mystery.  It  could  not  be  to  keep 
Mormondon  in  order,  for  Brigham  can  thoroughly  annihilate  us  with  the  5,000 
to  25,000  frontiersmen  always  at  his  command.' 

"  By  order  of  Col  Cook,  his  purpose  being  to  disconnect  it  with  the  name 
of  Floyd,  who  was  a  secessionist.  Stenhonse  mentions  a  story  currant  amoofl 
'the  volunteers  to  the  effect  that  Brigham,  on  hearing  of  their  approach,  had 
ordered  the  flag>staff  at  Fort  Crittenden  to  be  cut  down  and  left  on  the  pablie 
Toad.  This  was  not  the  case.  The  flsg  was  hoisted  on  the  brow  of  a  hiU  eas^ 
of  Brigham's  residence.  Stenhmtte^t  Sockp  Moimtam  SainU,  422,  602. 

*'  Termed  the  bench. 

<'  Stenhouse*a  Rocky  Mountain  SainU,  008;  Hammm'B  OrU.  Ncte$  im  UUmJ^ 
MS. ,  20;  Rat's  Westward  by  Rail,  140;  Oaeetteer  qf  Utah,  182.  The  site  at  fint 
included  one  square  mile,  but  was  afterward  enlarged  to  2,600  acres.  The 
men  passed  the  winter  of  1802-3  in  dug-outs— in  this  instance  holes  dug  in  the 
earth  and  covered  with  a  frame-work  of  logs — ^permanent  quarters  being  bnilt 
the  following  summer,  vrithout  expense  to  thegovenmNiit»  except  for  i&  nails 
and  shingles. 
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conversation  with  Colonel  Connor,  overheard  the  lat- 
ter remark:  "These  three  men  must  be  surprised/* 
"Colonel,  you  know  your  duty,"  answered  the  judge. 
It  was  now  believed  that  the  first  presidency  was  in 
danger;^  a  flag  was  hoisted  over  Brigham's  residence 
as  a  signal,  and  within  an  hour  two  thousand  men 
were  under  arms,  the  prophet's  dwelling  being  strongly 
guarded,  scaffolding  built  against  the  surrounding 
walls,  to  enable  the  militia  to  fire  down  on  the  volun- 
teers, and  cannon  planted  on  the  avenues  of  approach. 

Night  and  day  for  several  weeks  armed  men  kept 
watch  over  the  prophet,  for  it  was  now  rumored  that 
Connor  intended  to  seize  him  at  ni^ht  and  carry  him 
off  to  Camp  Douglas  before  the  saints  could  rally  to 
his  aid.**  The  citizens  were  instructed  thit,  if  the  at- 
tempt were  made,  alarm  guns  would  be  fired  from  the 
hiUside  east  of  Briffham's  residence.  On  the  night 
of  the  29th  of  March  they  were  roused  from  sleep  by 
the  booming  of  cannon,  and,  as  quickly  as  they  could 
don  their  garments  and  seize  their  weapons,  all  ran 
forth  from  their  homes,  intent  on  exterminating  the 
foe.  As  they  rushed  through  the  streets,  the  strains 
of  martial  music  were  heard,  to  which,  as  was  sup- 
posed, the  troops  were  marching  on  Zion.  The  alarm 
was  unfounded,  the  music  and  salute  being  in  honor 
of  the  colonel's  promotion  to  the  rank  of  brigadier- 
general,  of  which  news  had  just  arrived  at  Camp 
Douglas. 

Although  it  is  probable  that  Connor  never  intended 

"  Letter  of  David  0.  Calder  in  MiUennicd  Star,  xxv.  301-2;  Harri9an*$  OriL 
NoU»  on  Utah,  MS.,  20.  Colonel  (Jonnor  denied  tiukt  he  hod  any  deeigns 
against  the  first  presidency.  In  Stenhouae's  Rocky  Moiinlain  Saints,  607,  it  is 
related  that  one  of  the  parties  to  whom  Waite  referred  was  a  Mormon,  who 
had  recently  married  the  three  widows  of  a  wealthy  merchant  in  S.  L.  City. 
It  was  thought  that  this  would  furnish  a  good  test  of  the  law  a^inst  polygamy. 
No  arrest  was  made,  however,  as  it  was  feared  that  difficulties  might  arise  if 
Waite  should  try  a  case  that  ]aj  within  Kinney's  jurisdiction. 

'*Th<)  Mormons  feared  that  Brisham  might  be  taken  to  Washinston  for 
triaL  For  several  days  hundreds  of  men  kept  watch  in  and  around  his  resi- 
dence. Elders  were  aiso  instructed  to  visit  the  various  wards  and  warn  the 
saints  of  the  danger  to  person  and  property,  from  the  lawless  conduct  of 
the  troops.  Parties  patrolled  the  streets  at  night  to  protect  the  citizens;  the 
Boovements  of  the  soldiery  were  carefuUv  watched,  and  all  trade  with  the 
csmp  was  for  a  time  forbidden.  liarri$ow$  Crit,  NoUb  on  Utah,  MB, 
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to  risk  his  slender  force  in  an  encounter  with  the  teis 
ritorial  militia,  there  was  a  possibility  of  a  collision,  and 
it  is  probable  that  hostilities  were  prevented  by  the  pre- 
vailing of  better  counsels  on  both  sides.  Brigham  was 
always  strongly  opposed  to  the  sheddingofblood,  though 
he  wished  these  men  out  of  the  dfy  limits^  on  which  the 
reservation  slifi^htly  intrenched.^  The  grand  jury  had  al- 
ready voted  the  camp  a  nuisance,^  and  on  the  mayor 
devcMved  the  duty  of  seeing  it  abated.  But  before 
taking  action  that  oflBcial  began  to  count  the  cost. 
To  rid  the  city  of  the  volunteers  might  be  no  difficult 
task,  but  if  their  blood  was  shed,  others  would  come 
in  tenfold  numbers  to  take  their  place.^  By  a  little 
judicious  delay  the  mayor  gave  time  for  the  prophet's 
cooler  judgment  to  assert  itself,  and  thus  averted  an 
issue  which  might  have  resulted  in  the  final  dispersion 
of  his  people. 

The  condition  of  affairs  was  now  similar  to  that 
which  had  obtained  during  the  presence  of  the  army 
of  Utah,  Judge  Kinney  shielding  the  church  digui- 
taries  from  molestation  by  his  colleagues,  as  Governor 
Gumming  had  done  from  the  measures  of  judges  Sin- 
clair and  Cradlebaugh.  When  it  was  believed  that 
the  arrest  of  Brigham  was  contemplated,  on  the  ground 
that  he  had  recently  married  another  wife,  the  chief 
justice,  as  a  safeguard,  and  at  his  own  request,  CMrdered 
him  into  custody  for  violating  the  act  for  the  suppres* 
sion  of  polygamy.  The  writ  was  served  by  the  mar- 
shal, without  the  aid  of  a  posse,  and  the  prisoner,  at- 
tended by  a  few  intimate  friends,  promptly  appeared 
at  the  state-house,  where  an  investigation  was  held. 


*^  Though  its  centre  wee  two  and  a  half  miles  from  the  dty  ball,  it  lapped 
over  the  municipal  boundary.  Id.,  609,  note. 

^It  waa  reported  that  the  waters  of  Red  Butte  cafion  had  been  pnrpoeely 
foaled,  being  passed  through  the  stables  of  the  volunteers.  The  troops  were 
stationed  near  the  head  of  the  stream,  but  it  was  denied  that  they  had  been 
guilty  of  any  such  act,  though  doubtless  the  Mormons  believed  it.  Later  in 
the  year  there  may  have  been  cause  foroompbdnt,  as  the  supply  for  inigatioii 
was  curtailed  during  the  dry  season. 

"  When  Connor  heard  of  Brigham's  order,  he  remarked  to  Stenhouse:  'I 
know,  sir,  that  Brigham  Toung  could  use  up  tiiis  handful  of  men;  but  th< 
are  sixty  thousand  men  in  California  who  would  avenge  our  blood.'  IbieL 
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and  the  accused  admitted  to  bail,  awaiting  the  action 
of  the  grand  jury.  Although  the  prophet's  recent 
marriage  was  well  known  throuirhout  the  city,  and  had 
loDg  furnished  food  for  ^oeaipfthe  judges  afterward 
refused  to  find  a  bill  against  him,  on  the  ground  that 
there  was  no  sufficient  evidence.^ 

During  its  session  the  grand  jury  indicted,  for 
armed  resistance  to  the  laws,  certain  apostates  known 
as  Morrisites.  In  November  1860  an  i^^norant  and 
simple-minded  Welshman,  Joseph  Moms  by  name, 
made  his  way  to  the  capital  on  foot,  from  an  obscure 
settlement  in  Weber  county.  He  had  two  letters,  the 
contents  of  which  were,  as  he  claimed,  inspired,  their 
purport  being  to  warn  Brigham  of  his  sin »  His 
despatches  were  unheeded,  or  answered  in  befitting 
phrase,^  whereupon  this  new  seer  and  revelator  turned 
his  face  homeward.  Reaching  £ington  Fort,  on  the 
Weber  River,  some  thirty  miles  north  of  the  city,*^ 
he  found  favor  with  the  bishop  and  certain  of  hia 
neighbors,  who  embraced  the  new  doctrine,  believing 
that  Morris  was  appointed  by  the  Lord  to  deliver  Is- 
rael from  bondage,  and  that  the  Lord's  coming  was 
nigh  at  hand.  Other  proselytes  gathered  from  far 
and  near,  and  all  held  their  effects  in  common,  for 
Christ  was  about  to  descend  and  would  provide  for 
his  elect." 

**In  hia  CrU.  Notes  <m  Utah,  MS.,  18-20,  Harriflon  statea  that  the  anti- 
polysamy  act  waa  conaidered  by  the  Mormona  aa  directed  mainly  againat 
Brigham  YouDg  and  the  heada  of  the  chnrch.  'I  will  take  the  wind  oat  of 
their  aaila,*  the  former  remarked,  and  at  once  cauaed  himaelf  to  be  arrested 
and  taken  before  Jud^e  Kinney.  The  witneaaea  were  all  hia  frienda,  among 
them  being  aome  of  hia  own  clerka,  and  he  waa  aimply  bound  over,  to  appear 
when  called  npon.  It  waa  not  until  nine  yeara  later  that  Brigham'a  name  ap- 
peared again  in  any  caae  of  the  kind,  and  the  act  of  1862  lutd  then  become 
void  by  virtue  of  the  atatute  of  limitations.  See  also  Deaeret  News^  March 
11,  1803;  6\  F,  Aha,  March  11,  U,  1803;  Sac.  UnwOy  March  12,  1863. 

*  Waite  aaya  that  Morria  had  received  many  previona  revelationa,  which 
be  had  communicated  to  Brigham  and  the  apoatles,  that  hia  life  had  beei» 
threatened,  and  that  ho  now  appealed  to  the  prophet  for  protection.  TAe 
Mormon  Prophet,  122. 

"  Ibid.;  Bienkoum's  Eockw  Mountain  Samtn,  594.  Stenhouae  alao  aaya  tbi* 
Briffham  anawered  them  with  a  brief  and  filthy  reaponae. 

'^  Near  the  point  where  the  Union  Pacific  railroad  iaauea  from  Weber  CafioD. 

"  Waite  aaya  that  when  the  Morriaitea  inoieaaed  in  number,  Brigham  or* 
dered  John  Taylor  and  Wilf  ord  Woodruff  to  investigate  the  matter.    Summon* 
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But  the  Lord  tarried ;  and  meanwhile  provisions  ran 
short  and  the  enthusiasm  of  the  converts  began  to 
wane,  some  desiring  to  withdraw,  demanding  a  resti- 
tution of  their  property,  and  refusing  to  contribute 
anything  to  the  common  stock,  even  for  their  own 
support.  It  was  decided  to  let  the  dissenters  go  in 
peace ;  but  some  of  them  selected  from  the  common 
herd  the  choicest  cattle,  and  laying  in  wait  for  their 
brethren's  teams,  pounced  on  them  while  on  their 
way  to  the  mill  laden  with  wheat.  Three  of  the 
offenders  were  seized  and  imprisoned  at  Kington 
Fort,  their  friends  in  vain  asking  the  interference  of 
the  sheriff  and  of  Brigham.  An  appeal  was  then 
made  to  Judge  Kinney,  who  at  once  issued  warrants 
for  the  arrest  of  the  Morrisite  leaders,  and  writs  of 
habeas  corpus  for  the  men  held  in  custody.  No  heed 
was  paid  to  these  documents,  for  Morris  had  already 
appointed  the  day  for  the  second  advent,  assuring 
his  followers  that  there  would  no  longer  be  seed- 
time or  harvest,  and  that  meanwhile  they  had  grain 
and  cattle  sufficient  for  their  needs.  Colonel  Burton, 
sheriff  of  Salt  Lake  county,  was  then  ordered  to  en- 
force the  writs,  and  on  the  13th  of  June,  1862,  ap- 
peared on  the  heights  above  their  camp  at  the  Weber 
settlement  with  a  posse  of  three  hundred  or  four  hun- 
dred men  and  five  pieces  of  artillery. 

A  summons  was  now  sent  to  the  leaders,"  demand- 
ing their  surrender  within  thirty  minutes^  and  warning 
them  of  the  consequences  if  they  should  refuse.  Mor- 
ris withdrew  to  his  dwelling,  to  consult  the  Lord,  and 
a  few  minutes  later  returned  with  a  written  revelation, 
promising  that  not  one  of  his  people  should  be  harmed, 

ing  a  meeting  at  Sonth  Weber,  they  asked  whether  there  were  any  present 
who  belieTed  m  the  new  prophet.  Seventeen  pereonfl  arose  and  declax«d  their 
faith,  stating  that  they  would  adhere  to  it  though  it  should  cost  them  their 
lives.  They  were  excommunicated,  but  nevertheless  the  number  of  oonTeitt 
increased  rapidly,  and  in  a  few  months  mustered  about  600  persona.  The 
Mormon  Projthet,  122-4. 

'*  Joseph  Morris,  John  Banks,  Richard  Cook,  John  Parsons,  and  Peter 
Klemgard.  A  copy  of  the  summons  is  given  in  8tenhou9e*8  Bodey  McutUam 
Sm/Us,  696-7. 
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but  that  their  enemies  should  be  smitten  before  them. 
The  faithful  were  then  assembled,  and  after  prayer 
and  reading  of  the  revelation  were  told  to  choose 
which  part  they  would  take.  A  moment  later  the 
report  of  artillery  was  heard,  and  two  women  were 
struck  dead  by  a  cannon-ball,  the  lower  jaw  of  a  young 
girl  being  shattered  by  the  same  shot.  The  firing  was 
continued  almost  without  intermission,  the  assailants 
opening  with  musketry  as  they  approached  the  camp. 

At  first  the  Morrisites,  both  men  and  women,  took 
refuge  in  their  cellars,  or  wherever  else  they  could 
find  cover,  all  being  unarmed  and  the  attack  unex- 
pected; but  presently,  recovering  from  their  panic,  the 
men  seized  their  weapons  and  organized  for  defence. 
The  camp  consisted  mainly  of  tents  and  covered 
wagons,  with  a  few  huts  built  of  willows,  woven  to- 
gether and  plastered.  Behind  this  frail  protection 
the  besieged  maintained  for  three  days  an  unequal 
fight,  the  cannon  and  long-range  rifles  of  their  assail- 
ants raking  the  enclosure,**  while  their  own  weapons 
consisted  only  of  shot-guns  and  a  few  Mexican  fire- 
locks. At  intervals  Morris  was  besought  to  intercede 
with  the  Lord,  but  his  only  answer  was:  **If  it  be  his 
will,  we  shall  be  delivered,  and  our  enemies  destroyed; 
but  let  us  do  our  duty."  On  the  evening  of  the  third 
day  a  white  flag  was  raised,  whereupon  he  exclaimed : 
''Your  faith  has  gone  and  the  Lord  has  forsaken  us. 
I  can  now  do  nothing  more." 

After  the  surrender,  the  Morrisites  were  ordered 
to  stack  their  arms,  the  men  being  separated  from  the 
women,  and  most  of  the  former  placed  under  arrest. 
The  prophet,  his  lieutenant,  and  two  of  the  women 
were  shot,  as  the  survivors  relate,  by  the  sheriflF,**  ten 

"^The  cannon  were  loaded  with  mnsket-balla,  which  tore  down  the  huts 
and  pierced  the  sandy  hillocks,  woumling  some  of  the  women  and  children, 
who  had  taken  refage  behind  them.  BccmWm  L\fe  in  Utah,  417. 

"^In  a  Bwom  statement  made  before  Judse  Waite,  Apr.  18,  1863,  Alex. 
Dow  deposed:  '  In  the  spring  of  1861  I  joined  the  Morrisites,  and  was  pres- 
ent when  Joseph  Moms  was  killed.'  'Robert  T.  Barton  and  Joseph  L. 
Stoddard  rode  in  among  the  Morrisites.  Burton  was  much  excited.  He  said: 
f*  Where  is  the  man?   I  don^t  know  him."   Stoddard  replied,  ''Th&VB  him," 
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of  their  party  and  two  of  the  posse  having  been  killed 
during  the  fight.''  The  camp  was  then  plundered, 
and  the  dead  conveyed  to  Salt  Lake  City,  where  the 
bodies  of  Morris  and  his  lieutenant  were  exposed  at 
the  city  hall,  the  robe,  crown,  and  rod  of  the  former 
being  laid  in  mockery  by  his  side,  and  his  fate  r^arded 
by  the  saints  as  the  just  punishment  of  one  who  '^had 
set  himself  up  to  teach  heresy  in  Zion,  and  oppose  the 
Lord's  anointed/'  The  prisoners  were  brought  be- 
fore Judge  Kinney,  placed  under  bonds,  and  at  the 
next  session  of  court,  in  March  1 863,  seven  were  con- 
victed of  murder  in  the  second  degree  and  sentenced 
to  various  terms  of  imprisonment,  while  sixty-six 
others  were  fined  $100,  being  committed  to  jail  until 
the  fines  were  paid,  and  two  were  acquitted.'^    Against 

pointing  to  Morria.  Barton  rode  his  hone  upon  Morria,  and  oonunaDded 
Aim  to  ffive  himaelf  tip  in  the  name  of  the  Lord.  Morria  replied:  "  No,  never, 
never! '°  Morria  aaid  ne  wanted  to  apeak  to  the  peopla  Barton  aaid:  *^Bo 
damned  qaick  aboat  it.*'  Morria  aaid:  "Brethren,  I've  tanght  yoa  tmo 
principles  ' — he  had  aoarcely  got  the  worda  oat  of  hia  mooth  before  Barton 
fired  hia  revolver.  The  ball  paaaed  in  hia  neck  or  ahoolder.  Barton  ex- 
claimed: "  There'a  yoar  prophet! "  He  fired  again,  aaying:  '*  What  do  yoa 
think  of  yonr  prophet  now  ?  "  Barton  then  tamed  aadideuy  and  afaot  Banks 
(the  pro^J^efa  lieutenant),  who  waa  atanding  five  or  aiz  pacea  diatant.  Banks 
fell.    Mrs  Bowman,  wife  of  James  Bowman,  came  mnnin^  ap,  crying:  "Oh! 

Sou  blood-thristy  wretch."  Barton  aaid:  "No  one  ahall  tell  me  wat  and 
ve,"  and  ahot  her  dead.  A  Daniah  woman  then  came  ninning  up  to  Morria 
crying,  and  Burton  ahot  her  dead  also.*  8Unhouse*9  Rocky  Movntain  SnimU, 
608-9;  WaUe*9  Mormon  Prophet,  127;  BeadU'9  Lift  in  Utah,  418-19.  BeadU 
throws  doubt  on  portions  of  Dow's  testimony,  and  says  that  according  to  the 
atatementa  of  members  of  the  posse.  Moms  waa  killed  becauae,  after  the 
aurreader,  he  ordered  his  followers  to  take  up  their  anna  and  renew  the  fight. 
Stenhouse  relates  that  Banks  waa  wounded  at  the  time  of  Morria'  death, 
but  not  fatally.    In  the  evening  he  waa  well  enough  to  ait  up  and  enjoy  his 

S'pe,  but  died  aaddenly,  thongh  whether  by  poison,  piatol,  or  knife  is 
kubtfuL 

*'  WaU^i  The  Mormon  Pro^iet,  126.  Stenhouse  aaya,  aix  of  tiie  Morrla- 
itea  killed  and  three  wounded.  Jiockif  Mountain  Saints,  599;  TulUdge,  aiz  caa- 
ualtiea  only.  Life  qfBrigham  Young,  339;  Beadle,  ten  killed  and  a  very  large 
number  wounded.  L\fe  in  Utah,  420. 

^  A  nolle  pToee<^ui  waa  entered  agatnat  one  of  the  aocuaed.  Thoae  oon- 
demned  to  the  penitentiary  were  loaided  with  ball  and  chain,  and  made  to 
work  on  the  roada.  Harding,  in  Hickman*8  Destroying  Angel,  215.  A  de- 
tailed, but  condensed  account  of  the  Morriaite  maaaacre,  and  perhaps  one  of 
the  best,  will  be  found  in  Waiters  The  Mormon  Prophet,  122-7.  For  other  ver^ 
aiona,  aee  A  Voice  from  the  West,  5-12;  8tenhouse*e  Bocky  Momtain  SahUs^ 
693-600;  Beadle^e  Life  in  Utah,  413-21;  TuUidge^s  Life  qfBrigham  Tmtng, 
336-9;  Hickman'e  Destroying  iin^e^,  211-14;  Virginia  City  fMonL)Madi^ 
nian,  Nov.  24,  1877;  De^eret  Netcs,  June  18, 1862,  March  12,  1879;  S.  L.  Oiiy 
Tribune,  Aug.  11,18, 1877.  There  are  few  material  diacrepandea  in  the  above 
accounts,  except  in  the  one  given  by  the  i>eier6t  Newa,  though  Beadle'a  work 
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the  sheriff  and  other  members  of  the  poBse  no  proceed- 
ings were  taken  at  this  date,  though  it  was  allied  by 
the  Morrisites  that  his  course  was  severe,  and  that  the 
arreets  might  have  been  made  without  the  loss  of  a 
single  life.  In  1879,  however,  Burton,  who  in  con- 
sideration of  his  services  had  meanwhile  been  promoted 
to  offices  of  trust,  holding  among  others  the  post  of 
collector  of  internal  revenue  for  Utah,*  was  indicted 
for  the  murder  of  one  of  the  women.®  He  was  ac- 
quitted after  a  trial  lasting  several  weeks,  for  he  was 
a  good  and  responsible  man  in  every  respect,  and 
there  was  no  evidence  that  he  was  guilty  of  the  crime 
alleged 

To  Governor  Harding  and  judges  Waite  and  Drake 
the  law  appeared  to  have  been  strained  against  the 
Morrisites,  even  though  they  may  have  been  guilty 
of  resisting  a  legal  process,  and  petitions  for  their 
pardon  being  signed  by  the  fedorid  officials,  the  officers 

ocmtuiis  aome  deteih  that  do  not  M>p«ar  elsewhere.  He  states,  for  instaaoe, 
that  when  the  prisoners  were  first  Drought  before  Judge  Kinney,  only  five  of 
them  would  sign  bonds,  and  of  the  rest  only  a  few  could  speak  English,  the 
Utter  protesting  against  the  entire  proceedings,  and  declaring  that  they  would 
*lie  in  jtaX  till  uie  devil's  thousand  y<Bars  were  out '  before  they  would  admit 
that  they  were  legally  dealt  with.  The  account  giTcn  in  A  Voice  from  ths 
Westj  San  Francisco,  1870,  is  written  by  one  of  ihd  sect,  and  is  purely  from 
a  Morrisite  standpoint.  La  the  DeserH  News,  March  12,  1879,  it  is  stated 
that  Morris  had  been  ezoommnnicated  for  adultery,  that  his  followers  boasted 
that  they  would  soon  occupy  the  houses  and  farms  of  the  Mormons,  and  that 
Burton  took  command  of  the  posse  with  great  reluctance,  after  the  Morris- 
ites had  frequently  defied  the  officers  of  the  law.  '  The  Morrisites,'  says  the 
church  organ,  'commenced  to  fire  upon  the  posse  with  their  long-range  rifles, 
and  haying  torn  up  the  floors  of  their  log  cabins  and  wickeups,  dug  up  the 
earth  and  threw  it  against  the  walls.  They  lay  in  these  cellars  firing  through 
port-holes  at  the  posse.  There  were  Tery  close  upon  200  men  in  these  fortifi- 
cations.' After  the  arms  were  stacked.  Burton,  Stoddard,  and  some  fifteen 
others  entered  the  camp,  and  Morris,  being  allowed  at  his  own  request  to 
speak  to  the  people,  cried  out:  '  All  who  are  for  me  and  my  God  in  lue  or  in 
death  follow  me.  A  rush  was  then  made  for  the  arms,  whereupon  the  posse 
opened  fire,  the  sheriff  firing  two  shots  at  Morris,  Stoddard  also  firing  two  or 
three  shots,  and  two  women  being  killed,  though  by  whom  is  not  stated. 

*"  Beadle  states  that  when  he  visited  Utah  m  1868,  Burton  was  also  asses- 
sor of  S.  L.  CO.,  a  general  in  the  Nauvoo  legion,  a  prominent  elder  in  the 
church,  and  one  of  the  chiefs  of  the  secret  police.  Life  in  Utak^  398. 

»He  was  arrested  in  Aug.  1876,  and  hU  bail  fixed  at  $20,000.  Deaerei 
News,  March  12, 1879;  in  July  1877,  with  baU  at  $10,000.  8.  L.  City  Tribune, 
July  28,  1877.  A  former  indictment  had  been  found  in  the  Sept.  term  of 
1870,  but  the  constitution  of  the  grand  jury  was  declared  illegal  by  the  U. 
8.  sup.  court. 
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at  Camp  Douglas,  and  other  gentiles,^  the  chief  mag- 
istrate released  the  prisoners  and  remitted  the  fines.^ 
For  thus  turning  loose  on  the  community  a  number 
of  persons  whom  the  Mormon  rulers  classed  as  dan- 

ferous  criminals,  only  three  days  after  conviction,  and 
efore  any  investigation  had  been  made,  Harding  was 
severely  censured  by  the  grand  jury.  "Therefore  we 
present  his  'Excellency' Stephen  S.  Harding,  gov- 
ernor of  Utah,  as  we  would  an  unsafe  bridge  over  a 
dangerous  stream — -jeopardizing  the  lives  of  all  who 
pass  over  it — or  as  we  would  a  pestiferous  cesspool  in 
our  district  breeding  disease  and  death."  Meanwhile 
the  bonds  of  such  offenders  as  had  failed  to  appear 
for  trial  were  declared  forfeited  by  the  chief  justice, 
and  execution  issued  against  their  property.  The 
homestead  of  one  of  them  named  Abraham  Taylor 
was  sold  for  a  trifling  sum,^  and  his  family  turned 
into  the  street.  By  the  advice  of  Judge  Waite,  who 
investigated  the  matter,  and  found  that  no  judgment 
had  been  recorded,  Taylor  applied  to  the  chief  justice 
for  an  injunction.  The  application  was  refused,  on  the 
ground  that  "if  there  was  no  judgment,  he  could  ren- 
der one,  as  the  court  had  not  permanently  adjourned, 
but  only  to  meet  on  his  own  motion." 

Of  the  further  career  of  the  Morrisites  it  remains 
only  to  be  said  that  a  few  who  were  possessed  of 
means  at  once  left  the  territory,  while  most  of  the 
remainder  found  refuge  and  employment  at  Camp 
Douglas.  A  few  weeks  later  Connor  established  a 
military  post  at  Soda  Springs,  on  Bear  River,  imme- 

^  And  bv  some  of  the  Mormons.  BtadUU  lAft  in  Utah,  421 ;  Hicknum'9 
Dtsti'cying  Angfl^  163.  Harding,  in  Id.,  216»  sa^  that  no  Mormon  siscnatarea 
except  that  of  Hickman  appeared  on  the  petitions,  but  that  several  of  the 
saints  called  at  his  quarters  after  dark  to  intercede  for  the  Morrisites. 

*^  Beadle  states  that  Bishop  Woolle^  called  on  Harding  to  remonstrate 
against  the  pardon,  saying,  as  he  took  his  leave,  that  if  it  were  granted,  *the 
people  might  proceed  to  violence.*  LUe  in  Utah,  421.  On  pp.  423-5,  he  re- 
lates an  improbable  story  of  a  visit  paid  to  the  governor  by  Banks'  widow,  to 
warn  him  of  a  plot  against  his  life. 

*'To  Joseph  A.  Johnson,  clerk  of  Kinney's  court,  for  $200.  Beadle**  Lift 
in  Utah,  425.  In  1868  Taylor  recovered  his  property,  with  back  rents  for  &9^ 
years. 
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diately  beyond  the  northern  limit  of  Utah/*  offering 
to  furnish  conveyance  for  all  who  wished  to  form  a 
settlement  at  that  point.  More  than  two  hundred 
of  the  Morrisites  availed  themselves  of  this  offer, 
removing  with  theip  effects  under  the  escort  of  a 
company  of  volunteers. 

This  feud  between  the  saints  and  the  federal  officials 
was  brought  to  an  end  in  June  1863,  Harding  being 
superseded  as  governor**  by  James  Duane  Doty,  with 
Amos  Reed  as  secretary,  and  John  Titus  of  Penn- 
sylvania being  appointed  chief  justice  in  place  of 
Kinney,  who  at  the  next  general  election  was  chosen 
delegate  to  congress.**  Thus  the  president  endeavored 
to  restore  peace  by  making  concessions  on  both  sides. 
In  the  spring  of  1864  Judge  Waite  resigned  in  dis- 
gust»  after  holding  a  term  of  court,  at  which  there 
was  not  a  single  case  on  the  docket.**  His  successor 
was  a  Missourian,  named  Solomon  McCurdy.  Judge 
Drake  still  remained  at  his  post,*'  though  merely 
goin^  through  the  form  of  holding  court,  all  attempts 
to  administer  justice  proving  futile  among  a  commu- 
nity that  had  never  willingly  submitted,  and  had  not 
yet  been  compelled  to  submit,  to  gentile  domination. 

The  administration  of  Governor  Doty  lasted  only 
for  two  years,  and  during  this  period  little  worthy  of 
note  is  recorded  in  the  annals  of  Utah,  this  being 
perhaps  the  best  evidence  that  some  degree  of  har- 

'At  a  point  about  175  miles  north  of  S.  L.  City  and  now  in  Idaho  Tor. 
It  was  named  Gamp  Connor. 

**He  left  8.  L.  City  on  Jnne  11th,  being  appointed  oonsnl  at  Valparaiso. 
D€$eret  News,  June  17, 1863.  Harding  was  a  native  of  Milan,  Ind. ,  and  when 
appointed  governor  of  Utah  was  about  50  years  of  age.  He  was  an  able  law- 
yer, and  a  man  of  enei^  and  personal  courage;  but  during  his  administration 
he  labored  rather  to  win  the  approval  of  the  American  people  than  to  deal  out 
strict  justice.  WaUe*t  The  Mormon  Prophet,  107. 

^  Ttdlidge'e  Hist.  8.  L.  CUy,  325;  Stenhotue'e  Rocky  Mountain  Saints,  609, 
where  it  is  stated  that  Kinney's  removal  was  caused  by  his  subservience  to 
the  will  of  Brigham.  In  the  Deseret  News,  Apr.  27,  1864,  are  reports  of  his 
first  speeches  in  conflress. 

*He  afterward  followed  his  profession  in  Idaho  City.  WcMs  The  Mor* 
num  Prophet,  \(XS,\\\. 

*^  Before  his  anpointment  to  Utah,  Drake  had  lived  for  many  years  at  Pon* 
tiac,  Mich.  At  this  date  he  was  a  man  of  thin,  wiry  frame,  aged  about  sixty, 
of  nervous  temperament,  vigorous  mind,  and  blameless  life. 
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mony  at  Itogth  prevailed  between  the  federal  and 
territoriid  authorities.  The  new  magistrate  was  a 
conservative  ruler,  liberal  and  tolerant  in  his  policy, 
an  able  and  experienced  statesman,  and  on  terms  of 
friendship  with  many  of  the  most  eminent  men  of 
his  day.  His  youth  had  been  passed  among  the 
frontier  settlements  of  Wisconsin  and  Michigan,  and 
in  early  manhood  he  had  held  prominent  positions 
in  state  and  national  councils.^  During  his  residence 
in  the  territory  he  had  made  many  friends  and  scarcely 
a  single  enemy,  his  intercourse  with  the  citizens  being 
always  marked  by  the  cordiality  and  freedom  from 
constraint  characteristic  of  western  life  and  manners 
At  his  decease,  which  occurred,  after  a  painful  illness, 
on  the  13th  of  June,  1865,  a  city  draped  in  mourning 
gave  token  of  the  respect  in  which  he  was  held  by 
the  Mormon  community.^ 

Governor  Doty  was  succeeded  by  Charles  Durkec^ 
a  native  of  Wisconsin,  who  held  office  u4itil  late  in 
1869.^  At  the  time  of  his  appointment  he  was  aged 
and  infirm,  and  was  selected  perhaps  for  that  reason^ 
his  orders  being  to  pursue  a  negative  and  conciliatojy 
policy.  ^'I  was  sent  out  to  do  nothing,"  he  once  re- 
marked to  an  intimate  friend,^  and  mis  instructions 
were  faithfully  executed.** 

During  Durkee's  administration  the  territory  of 

^Doty,  ft  natiTO  of  Salem,  K.  Y.,  waa  admitted  to  ffae  Bopteme  ooort  df 
Michigan  in  1818,  in  which  year  he  b^gan  to  practioe  law  at  Detroit,  being 
then  only  19  yean  of  age.  Li  1810  he  was  appointed  secretuy  to  the  ICidi. 
legislature;  in  1834-^  he  was  a  member  of  the  Mich,  legifllative  oonncil,  and 
introduced  a  measure  providing  for  a  state  goTemment,  which  waa  adopted  by 
the  council;  in  1837  he  was  elected  delegate  to  oongrees,  and  in  1849,  Kjof^ 
sentative  in  congress  from  Wisconsin.  naiU*8  The  Mormon  PntphH^  lOS-ll; 
Beadle's  Life  in  Utah,  214-15;  Deseret  News,  June  21,  1865. 

<*  On  tiie  day  of  his  funeral  buamesa  was  anspended  in  S.  L.  City.  Jteoitf 
News,  June  21,  1865. 

^  In  the  fitat  half  t»f  1809  Secretary  E.  P.  mggins  aeted  as  gOTonior,  doriog 
Dnrkee's  absence.  His  message  to  the  legislature,  while  in  thai  eapadty, 
was  regarded  as  one  of  the  most  able  ever  presented  to  that  body. 

*i  J.  H.  Beadle  author  of  I^e  in  Utah. 

^OoT.  Durkee  waa  bom  at  Boyalton,  Vt,  hi  1802.  He  waa  one  of  the 
earliest  settlers  and  most  prominent  men  in  Wisconshi,  and  a  member  of  its 
first  legislatare.  In  1855  ne  was  elected  U.  S.  senator,  and  waa  a  stench  ad- 
herent  of  the  anti-slavery  party.  He  died  at  Omaha  on  the  14th  of  Jan*,  \9HL 
Duoret  News.  Jan.  2((,  1870;  BeadU't  Life  in  Utah,  215. 
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Wydming  was  orgaDized,"*  and  included  the  portion 
of  Utah  north  of  the  4 let  parallel  and  east  of  the 
111th  meridian,  a  surface  of  8,000  square  miles: 
Idaho,  admitted  in  1863,  also  contained,  on  its  south- 
ern border,  a  narrow  belt  claimed  by  the  Mormons, 
though  merely  hj  right  of  possession.^  In  1861, 
on  the  organization  of  Colorado,  the  eastern  boun- 
dary of  Utah  was  placed  at  the  109th  meridian.^  By 
these  partitions  the  area  of  the  latter  was  reduced  to 
about  85,000  square  miles,  its  limits  being  identical 
with  those  which  now  exist.^ 


The  antagonism  between  Greneral  Connor  and  the 
Mormon  authorities  '^  was  for  the  moment  relieved, 

''For  oigiiiio  act,  sm  Law§  qf  Wyoming,  1869,  18-24. 

**In  the  organio  act,  the  southern  boundaiy  of  Idaho  mm  fixed  at  the  42d 
caralleL  Idaho  Lafos,  1863-^,  p.  28.  In  1850,  when  Utah  was  defined,  it  waa 
Docmded  on  the  north  by  Oregon,  of  which  the  aouthem  bonndaiy  was  tha 
same  pacalld. 

^COmtdoLawB,  1861,  n.  28. 

**In  1865  memoriala  of  tne  Utah  legislature  were  presented  to  congress  for 
the  annexation  of  territory  in  Golonuio  and  Arizona.  Utah  AcU,  1805,  pp. 
91-2;  H,  ATmc.  Doe.n  53, 88th  Gcmg.  2d  Sess.  For  further  proceedings  in  con- 
gress relating  to  Utah,  see  ff.  Jour.,  37th  Gong.  3d  Sess.,  737;  Id.,  38th  Cong. 
2d  Seas.,  5&:  89th  Cong.  1st  Sees.,  1339,  1383;  Sen.  Jour.,  d7th  Gong.  8d 
Sess.,  618;  38th  Cong.  Ist  Sees.,  1009,  1020,  1159;  38th  Cong.  2d  Sees.,  503; 
Cong.  Olobe^  1862-3, 26,  60,  166,  210,  228-9,  1121;  Id.,  1864-5,  117,  124,  157, 
506,  942,  967,  996,  1028,  1172;  1865-6, 1494, 3509,  8522,  4190. 

^'  Hickman  statea  that  in  the  autumn  of  18G3  Briffham  offered  him  a  large 
bribe  to  assassinate  Connor.  Dutroying  Angel,  167.  xhe  ill  feeling  had  been 
considerably  intensified  by  the  anpearance  in  The  Union  Vedette^  a  newspaper 
firstpnbUahed  at  Camp  Doiwlas»  Nov.  20, 1863,  of  a  number  of  circulars  signed 
by  Connor  and  relating  to  the  mining  interests  of  the  territory.  The  general 
states  his  belief  that  Utah  abounds  in  rich  veins  of  gold,  silver,  copper,  und 
other  minerals,  invites  miners  and  prospectors  to  explore  and  develop  them, 
and  threatens  the  Mormon  leaders  with  martial  law  in  case  of  interference. 
In  a  letter  to  Col  Drum,  aast  adjt-general  at  San  Francisco,  he  writes:  *My 
policy  in  this  territory  has  been  to  invite  hither  a  larse  gentile  and  loyal  pop- 
ulation, sufficient  by  peaceful  means  and  through  the  baUot-box  to  overwheun 
the  Mormons  by  mere  force  of  numbers,  and  thus  wrest  from  the  church— dis- 
loyal and  traitorous  to  the  core — the  absolute  and  tyrannical  control  of  tem- 
poral and  civil  afiidrs.'  The  Daily  Telegravh,  the  first  number  of  which 
appeared  July  4^  1864,  with  T.  B.  H.  Stenhouse  as  editor  and  proprietor, 
waged  fierce  war  with  the  VedetU,  which  was  issued  at  Gamp  Douglas  in  Jan. 
18M,  aa  *  daily  paper.  Early  in  1865  Gen.  Connor  stopped  its  publication. 
Sienhou8e*8  Rodey  MomUain  Sainto,.  612;  SIocm^b  Utah  OasBeUeer,  1884,  p.  29. 
It  waa  aflfein  published,  however,  in  June  of  this  year  at  S.  L.  City,  and  con- 
tinued till  Kov.  27,  1867.  The  Telegraph  was  afterward  moved  to  Oeden, 
where  the  last  number  appeared  in  July  1869.  Bicharda'  Bihliog.  qf  Xltah^ 
MS.,  15.  In  Aug.  1859  a  newspaper  named  The  Mountaineer  was  published 
in  8.  L.  Ciiy  by  Seth  M.  Blair,  James  Fei^son,  and  Hosea  Stout,  being  in- 
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when,  in  1865,  all  joined  in  celebrating  the  second  iiN 
au(;uration  of  Abraham  Lincoln  and  the  success  of 
the  union  arms.  Though  his  party  was  strongly  op- 
posed to  Mor monism,  Lincoln  had  little  to  say  on  the 
so-called  Mormon  question,  and  that  little  was  ex- 
pressed in  three  words :  Let  them  alone.  To  be  left 
alone  was  all  that  the  people  asked  and  all  that  they 
had  struggled  for,  since  Utah  was  fihst  admitted  as  a 
territory.  The  occasion  was  therefore  one  of  rejoicing, 
honest  and  heart-felt,  and  the  pageant  more  imposing 
than  anything  that  had  yet  been  witnessed  in  the  city 
of  the  saints.^  In  the  centre  of  Main  Street  a  plat- 
form was  erected,  and  here,  on  the  morning  of  the  4th 
of  March,  the  federal  officers,  civil  and  military,  ex- 
changed meetings  with  the  church  dignitaries.  Fast 
them  filed  a  procession  of  tradesmen  and  working  men, 
a  mile  in  length,  the  sidewalks,  the  windows,  and 
house-tops  being  crowded  with  an  eager  and  bois- 
terous throng.  The  buildings  were  draped  with  flags, 
the  carriages  and  sleighs  decorated  with  streamers, 
the  men  and  women  with  rosettes,  while  the  bands  of 
the  3d  infantry  and  the  Nauvoo  legion  furnished 
music,  and  Mormon  banners,  with  their  manifold  de- 
vices, appeared  side  by  side  with  the  stars  and  stripes. 
Later  the  concourse  assembled  in  front  of  the  stand, 
the  provost  guard  ^  facing  the  platform,  the  militia 
companies  forming  in  the  rear,  and  the  volunteers 
drawn  up  on  their  right,  four  deep  and  with  arms  at 
rest.  Addresses  were  delivered,  the  bands  playing 
and  the  multitude  cheering  lustily  during  the  intervals. 
The  troops  were  then  escorted  to  their  camp  by  the 
cavalry  of  the  legion,  and  General  Connor  and  his  staff 

tended  for  aecnlar  news  and  for  general  circalation,  tbongh  friendly  in  iti 
tone  toward  the  saints.    It  lasted  only  one  year.  Ibid» 

**A  meeting  of  officers  and  prominent  citixens  was  held  at  Gamp  Bonglaa 
on  the  28th  of  Feb.,  and  a  committee  of  arrangements  appointed. 

"Organized  by  Connor  with  a  view,  as  'uillidse  says,  to  establishing  a 
military  dictatorship  in  Utah.  In  a  strongly  anti-Mormon  report  to  J.  fid- 
well,  rep.  from  Caf.,  dated  Feb.  1867,  €kn.  Hazen  admits  that  Connor  wis 
nndaly  harsh  toward  the  saints,  remarking  that  his  zeal  as  a  catholio  may 
account  for  his  rigor.  BauBC  Mi$e,  Doc.,  75,  39th  Cong.  2d  Seas.,  it 
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invited  to  a  banquet  at  the  city  hall,  the  invitation 
being  accepted,  although  the  general,  who  had  now- 
received  orders  to  take  charge  of  the  department  of 
the  Platte,  was  unable  to  attend  in  person.*^  In  the 
evening  the  party  again  met  at  the  theatre,  and  the 
festivities  concluded  at  a  late  hour,  with  a  display  of 
fire-works,  the  federal  oflScials  being  well  pleased,  and 
perhaps  a  little  surprised  at  the  exuberant  loyalty  of 
the  Mormons. 

A  few  weeks  after  this  gala-day  citizens  and  sol- 
diers again  united  in  fraternal  gathering  to  mourn  the 
loss  of  their  president.**  When  news  of  his  assassina- 
tion was  first  received,  the  volunteers  could  with  dif- 
ficulty be  controlled  from  venting  their  fury  on  the  in- 
habitants, who,  as  they  imagined,  were  exulting  over 
this  deed  of  infamy.  Soon,  however,  they  were  forced 
to  acknowledge  themselves  in  error,  for  Lincoln  had 
ever  been  friendly  toward  the  Mormons,  and  by  none 
was  he  more  respected.  On  the  19th  of  April,  the 
day  set  apart  for  the  funeral  solemnities  at  Washing- 
ton, business  was  suspended  in  Salt  Lake  City;  the 
flags  on  the  public  buildings  were  hung  at  half-mast 
and  covered  with  crape;  many  of  the  stores  and  resi- 
deuces  were  dressed  in  mourning,  and  long  before  the 
appointed  hour  more  than  three  thousand  persons, 
among  them  being  many  gentiles,  were  assembled  at 
the  tabernacle.  The  platform  was  occupied  by  the 
civil  and  military  functionaries  and  a  number  of  promi- 

^  StenhooBe  mentioiiB  that  before  his  departure  a  boll  was  given  at  the 
aocial  hall,  which  Brigham  and  his  cooncUlorB  declined  to  attend,  the  officers' 
wives  of  Gamp  Douglu  also  ref  usins  to  meet  the  Mormon  women.  Bochy  Moun- 
tain Saints,  612.  Gen.  P.  Edwara  Connor,  an  Irishman  by  birth,  came  to  the 
U.  S.  early  in  life,  and  enlisted  in  the  regular  army,  serving  for  five  years  as  a 
private  soldier  on  the  frontier.  During  the  Mexican  war  he  raised  a  company 
of  volunteers  in  Texas,  and  led  them  as  their  captain  at  Bnena  Vista^  where 
he  was  woxmded,  and  received  honorable  mention  in  the  official  despatches. 
At  the  close  of  the  war  he  settled  in  California,  where  in  ten  years  he  accumu- 
lated a  fortune.  At  the  beginning  of  the  civil  war  he  was  offered  the  colonelcy 
of  the  third  Cal.  volunteers.   Waite'a  The  Mormon  Prophet,  112-13. 

<^0n  the  18th  of  April  a  meeting  of  federal,  civil,  and  military  officers  was 
held  at  S.  L.  Qty,  when  arrangements  were  made  for  the  funeral  exercises. 
It  is  worthy  of  note  that  Col  Burton  was  appointed  one  of  the  committee  of 
anungements.  See  TuLlidge'a  Hist.  S.  L,  CUy,  335. 
Hist.  Uxab.   40 
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neat  citizeDS,  the  stand  and  organ  being  draped  in 
black.  The  exercises  commenced  with  an  anthem  by 
the  choir,  followed  by  a  prayer  from  Franklin  D. 
Richards.  Then  came  an  eloquent  address  from 
Amasa  Lyman,  and  an  impressive  eulogy  on  the  life, 
character,  and  services  of  Lincoln  by  Norman  Mc- 
Leod,  the  chaplain  at  Camp  Douglas,  the  funeral 
rites  concluding  with  a  benediction  by  Wilford  Wood- 
ruff 

Soon  after  the  departure  of  Connor,  orders  were 
received  to  disband  the  volunteers;  but  the  alarm 
caused  among  gentile  citizens  by  further  Mormon 
troubles  caused  a  portion  of  them  to  be  retained 
until  they  could  be  replaced  by  regular  troops.  Of 
the  many  crimes  laid  to  the  charge  of  the  saints  at 
this  period,  and  by  some  ascribed  to  the  agency  of 
the  church,  the  murders  of  Newton  Brassfield  and 
King  Robinson  were  the  most  notorious.*^  In  the 
spring  of  1866  Brassfield,  formerly  a  citizen  of  Cali- 
fornia and  more  recently  of  Nevada,  married  the 
wife  of  one  of  the  elders,  then  employed  on  a  foreign 
mission.  Application  was  made  and  granted  for  a 
writ  of  habeas  corpus  to  obtain  possession  of  the 
children,  the  case  being  still  pending  when  the  assas- 
sination occurred.  On  the  2d  of  April  he  was  shot 
dead  by  some  unknown  person  while  about  to  enter 
his  hotel.*^    A  reward  of  $4,500  was  offered  by  the 

*'Gen.  Hazen  remarks  in  hia  report:  'There  is  no  doubt  of  their  murder 
from  Mormon  church  influences,  although  I  do  not  believe  by  direct  com- 
mand.' He  recommends  that  in  future  the  commanding  omcer  at  Camp 
Douglas  be  ordered  to  send  one  of  the  Mormon  leaders  to  the  8tat«  prison 
at  Jefferson,  Mo.,  for  each  man  that  is  assassinated,  and  that  he  be  retained 
there  imtil  the  culprit  is  surrendered.  Honae  Miac,  Doc^  75,  39th  Cong.  2d 
Sess. ,  4.  Beadle  states  that,  when  most  of  the  volunteers  had  been  withdrawn, 
all  gentiles  who  had  taken  up  land  west  of  the  Jordan  were  whipped, 
tarred  and  feathered,  or  ducked  in  the  Jordan,  and  their  improvementa  de- 
stroyed, and  that  Weston  of  the  Union  Vedette  was  seized,  carried  to  the 
temple  block  by  night,  and  cruelly  beaten.  L\fe  in  Utah^  203-4.  See  also 
The  Union  Vedette,  in  Virginia  and  Helena  (Mont,)  Post,  Oct.  9,  1866. 

^  Deaeret  News,  April  6, 12, 1866.  In  the  former  number  it  is  stated  thai 
two  other  cases  of  shooting  had  occurred  within  less  than  three  weeks,  one 
of  the  parties,  named  Ma^eld,  being  dangerously  wounded  by  a  soldier  who 
mistooK  him  for  a  gambler  with  whom  he  had  had  some  difficulty.  The  account 
of  Brassfield's  murder  and  its  cause  as  related  in  the  Deaeret  News  agrees 
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gentile  community,  but  without  success,  for  the  arrest 
of  the  murderer,  who  was  probably  a  relative  of  the 
elder's,  as  the  sentiment  of  the  Mormon  community 
required  that  the  nearest  of  kin  should  avenge  the 
wrongs  of  an  absent  husband.^ 

King  Robinson,  a  native  of  Maine,  and  in  1864  a 
resident  of  California,  was  appointed  iu  that  year 
assistant  surgeon  at  Camp  Douglas.*^  When  the 
volunteers  were  mustered  out  of  service  he  practised 
his  profession  in  Salt  Lake  City,  and  in  the  spring  of 
1866  married  the  daughter  of  a  physician,  Dr  Kay, 
who  in  his  life-time  had  been  a  pillar  of  the  church, 
but  whose  wife  and  children  were  apostates.  The 
doctor  was  an  intimate  friend  of  Norman  McLeod, 
and  at  the  time  of  his  assassination  a  superinten- 
dent of  the  gentile  Sunday-school.**  While  at  Camp 
Douglas,  he  ascertained  that  certain  ground  in  the 
neighborhood  of  Warm  Springs  was  unoccupied,  and 
supposing  it  to  be  a  portion  of  the  public  domain, 
took  possession  of  it,  and  erected  a  building  thereon. 
The  city  council  claimed  that  the  land  belonged  to 
the  corporation,  and  ordered  the  marshal  to  destroy 
the  improvements  and  eject  the  claimant.  The  doc- 
tor brought  the  matter  before  the  court,  but  the  chief 


eaBentiaQy  with  the  one  given  in  Stenhome's  Roehy  Mountain  SainU,  615,  ex- 
cept that  according  to  Stenhouse's  veraion  no  attempt  was  made  to  arrest  the 
murderer,  while  in  the  Deserei  News  it  is  stated  that  he  was  pursued  and 
several  shots  fired  at  him.  Beadle,  Life  in  Utah,  204-5,  says  that  the  woman 
had  repudiated  her  former  marriaee,  that  Brassfield,  who  had  taken  her  trunk 
and  clothing  from  her  former  resiaence,  was  arrested  for  larceny,  and  a  day 
or  two  later,  while  in  the  street  in  custody  of  the  marshal,  was  shot  in  the 
back  by  a  hidden  assassin,  no  special  effort  being  made  to  arrest  him. 

**  Stenhouse  relates  that  General  Sherman,  on  hearing  of  the  assassination, 
telegraphed  to  Brigham  that  he  hoped  to  hear  of  no  more  murders  of  gen- 
tiles in  Utah,  and  reminded  him  that  there  were  plenty  of  soldiers,  recently 
mastered  out  of  service,  who  would  be  glad  to  pay  him  a  visit.  Brigham 
replied  that  Brassfield  had  seduced  a  roan's  wife,  and  that  life  in  S.  L.  City 
was  as  safe  as  elsewhere  if  people  attended  to  their  own  business.  Stenhouaes 
Rocky  Mountain  Saints,  616.  See  also  The  DcUks  Daily  Mountaineer,  May 
17,  1866. 

^  He  was  afterward  sent  to  Camp  Connor.  The  Union  Vedette,  Oct  25, 
1866,  in  Beadk'B  L\fe  in  Utah,  206. 

**  McLeod  was  at  this  time  preaching  at  Independence  Hall  in  opposition 
to  Mormonism,  and  the  doctor  no  doubt  shared  his  sentiments.  Both  were 
heartily  disUked  by  the  Mormons.  Stenhouse^ a  Rocky  Mountain  Saints,  616-1  ?• 
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justice  decided  against  him.*'  Soon  afterward  other 
property  belonging  to  Robinson  was  destroyed  at 
midnight  by  a  gang  of  twenty  or  thirty  men,  some  of 
them  in  disguise,  Alexander  Burt,  of  the  police  force, 
with  several  others  as  accomplices,  being  accused, 
though  not  identified.  By  the  advice  of  his  counsel, 
Robinson  gave  notice  that  he  intended  to  hold  the 
city  responsible  for  damages.  Two  days  later  he  was 
aroused  near  midnight  to  attend  a  patient,  and  when 
a  short  distance  from  his  dwelling  was  struck  on  the 
head  with  a  sharp  instrument,  and  then  shot  through 
the  brain.  The  murder  was  committed  at  a  corner  of 
Main  Street  in  bright  moonlight,  the  doctor's  cries 
were  heard  by  his  neighbors,  and  seven  persons  were 
seen  running  away  from  the  spot,  but  no  arrests  were 
made,®*  the  verdict  of  the  coroner's  jury  being  that 
the  deceased  had  died  by  the  hands  of  parties  un- 
known.^ By  the  gentiles  the  doctor's  assassination 
was  attributed  to  his  contest  with  the  city  authori- 
ties, though  in  fact  the  murder  may  have  been  neither 
ordered  nor  premeditated.  If  it  were  so,  it  would 
seem  improbable  that  seven  persons  should  have  been 
intrusted  with  the  secret,  and  that  such  time  and 
place  should  have  been  selected. 

Other  murders  and  outrages  were  ascribed  to  the 
Mormons  about  this  date,  some  of  gentiles  and  some 
of  their  own  apostate  country men.^^     So  great  was 

^  During  the  tri&l  Robinson's  conosel  raised  the  point  that  the  city,  on 
account  of  the  non-performance  of  certain  acts,  had  no  legal  existence.  I>e»- 
eret  News,  Nov.  14,  1866. 

^  Parties  wore  indicted  for  the  murder  by  the  grand  jury,  in  1871,  but 
there  was  no  evidence  against  them  except  that  they  had  been  seen  in  the 
neighborhood.  Stenhouse's  Rocky  Mountain  Saints,  617-18. 

^Deseret  News,  Nov.  14,  1866;  Stenhouse's  Rocky  MonnUnn  8aint$,  616- 
20,  735-41,  where  are  copies  of  the  speeches  of  counsel.  In  commentang  on 
the  case,  the  Deseret  Neics  remarks  that  the  investigation  was  conducted  with- 
out the  least  effort  to  discover  the  assassins,  unless  it  could  be  shown  that 
they  wore  Mormons.  For  other  accounts,  see  Bradle*s  Life  m  (7l€ih,  206-9 
Richardson^ 8  Beyond  the  Mississippi,  363;  Rualing*s  Across  Americti,  183-9 
Virginia  and  Helena  Post,  Oct.  30,  1866;  Bois^.  City  Statesman,  Nov.  3,  1866 
Atutttn,  Reese  River  Reveille,  Oct.  29,  1866;  Virginia  City  Post,  Nov.  3,  1866. 
A  large  reward  was  subscribed  for  the  arrest  of  the  murderers,  at  the  head 
of  the  list  being  the  name  of  Brigham  Young  for  $500. 

^^  Among  the  latter,  Beadle  mentions  the  cases  of  three  apoetates  named 
Potter,  Wilson,  and  Walker — the  first  a  brother  of  those  murdered  atJSpring- 
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the  alarm  among  gentile  merchants,  that,  with  a  few 
exceptions,  they  signed  an  agreement  to  leave  the  ter- 
ritory, on  condition  that  their  property  should  be  pur- 
chased  by  the  authorities  at  a  low  valuation.  The 
answer  was  that  they  had  not  been  asked  to  come, 
and  were  not  now  asked  to  depart;  they  could  stay 
as  long  as  they  pleased,  and  would  not  be  molested  if 
they  did  not  molest  others.  No  further  deeds  of  vio- 
lence occurred,  the  excitement  gradually  died  away, 
and  with  the  approaching  completion  of  the  overland 
railroad  a  better  feeling  prevailed.  Contracts  had 
been  awarded  without  distinction  to  Mormon  and 
gentile;  travel  had  increased,  and  with  it  traffic  and 
the  circulation  of  money,  and  for  a  brief  space  all  felt 
a  common  interest  in  the  countiy's  prosperity. 

Not  least  among  the  benefits  caused  by  the  build- 
ing of  the  railroad  was  the  gradual  cessation  of  Indian 
hostilities,  which  had  continued,  with  little  intermis- 
sion, from  the  date  of  the  Mountain  Meadows  mas- 
sacre. The  natives  had  no  alternative  but  to  steal  or 
starve;  the  white  man  was  in  possession  of  their  pas- 
tures; game  was  rapidly  disappearing;  in  the  depth  of 
winter  they  were  starving  and  almost  unclad,  sleeping 
in  the  snow  and  sleet,  with  no  covering  but  a  cape  of 
rabbit's  fur  and  moccasons  lined  with  cedar  bark;  even 
in  summer  they  were  often  compelled  to  subsist  on 

Tille  m  1857 — ^who  were  arrested  at  CoalTille,  Weber  co.,  for  stealing  a  oow, 
and  placed  in  charge  of  a  party  of  policemen,  one  of  them  a  Danlte  named 
Hinckley.  Walker  escaped  to  Camp  Douglas,  but  Wilson  and  Potter  were 
killed  by  the  officers.  The  murderers  were  arrested,  but  escaped  from  the 
marshaL  Soon  afterward  a  colored  man,  known  as  Ne^pro  Tom,  called  on  the 
federal  officials  to  state  that  he  could  give  important  evidence  concerning  cer- 
tain murders.  A  few  days  later  be  was  found  with  his  throat  cut  and  his  oody 
horribly  mangled,  about  two  miles  east  of  the  citv.  Life  in  Utah,  21 1-12.  See 
also  Stenhou8e*8  Rocky  MoujUnin  Saints,  621.  The  latter  relates  that  Judge 
Titus  caused  the  arrests,  in  consequence  of  which  one  of  the  apostles,  to  mark 
his  contempt  for  the  judge,  had  a  chemise  made,  about  ten  feet  in  length,  and 
ordered  it  to  be  handed  to  the  judge  as  a  present.  Titus  regarded  the  matter 
as  a  threat,  as  well  as  an  insult,  considering  that  the  night  garment  was 
intended  as  a  shroud.  In  1866  a  man  named  Beanficld,  from  Austin,  Nev., 
had  some  difficulty  with  the  Mormons  and  was  shot.  BowUa^  Our  New  Wett, 
266.  See  also  'Sf.  i^.  Coil,  Nov.  1,  16,  1866,  April  14, 1867;  S.  R  Times,  Aug. 
15,  Oct.  25,  1867;  Sac.  Union,  Oct.  31,  1866. 
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reptiles,  insects,  roots,  and  grass  seeds.  Farm  reser- 
vations  had  been  opened  for  their  benefit,'^  and  in 
1859  it  was  stated  by  the  superintendent  of  Indian 
affairs  that  an  appropriation  of  $150,000  would  enable 
him  to  provide  for  all  the  destitute  among  the  18,000 
natives  then  inhabiting  the  territory.  No  appropria- 
tion  was  made  at  this  date,  though,  as  will  presently 
appear,  liberal  provision  was  made  a  few  years  later 
for  certain  of  the  Utah  tribes. 

Between  1857  and  the  close  of  1862  outbreaks  were 
of  frequent  occurrence,^^  and  until  the  arrival  of  the 

'^  AmoDg  tbem  the  Siwnish  Fork  reservation,  indnding  nearly  13,000  acres, 
was  opened  in  1855  in  Utah  Valley.  Here  about  2,500  bnahels  of  wheat  were 
rausea  in  1859.  There  were  others  on  Sanpete  Greek,  in  the  valley  of  that 
name,  on  Corn  Creek,  in  Fillmore  Valley,  and  at  Deep  Creek  and  Ruby  val- 
leys. On  each  there  were  about  25  acres  in  wheat,  and  a  small  quantity  of 
vegetables  were  raised.  J.  Forney,  in  Ind.  Aff,  BejA^  1859,  pp.  307-9.  Li 
these  reports  for  the  years  1856-63,  and  in  Sbi.  Doc,  36th  Cong.  1st  Sesa., 
zi.  no.  432,  are  many  statements  and  suggestions  as  to  the  character  of  the 
Indians,  their  condition,  treatment,  reservation  work,  and  intercoune  with 
the  white  population.  As  they  were  little  heeded,  it  is  unneoessary  to  men- 
tion them  in  detail  The  names  of  the  various  superintendents  of  Indian 
affairs  and  Indian  agents  will  be  found  in  the  American  Almanac, 

^'  For  troubles  in  southern  Utah  in  1857-8,  see  little's  Jacob  Hamblinj  4tJ 
et  seq.  In  Oct.  1858,  Hamblin  with  eleven  others  left  the  Santa  Clara  settle- 
ment to  visit  the  Moquis  on  the  eastern  side  of  the  Colorado,  thus  paving  the 
way  for  Mormon  colonization  in  that  direction.  On  Feb.  25,  1858,  a  descent 
was  made  on  one  of  the  northern  settlements  by  250  Shoshones.  Two  settlers 
were  killed,  five  wounded,  and  a  large  number  of  cattle  and  horses  driven  off. 
On  the  1st  and  9th  of  Mareh  the  herds  of  the  settlere  in  Bush  Valley  were 
raided  and  a  quantity  of  stock  stolen.  On  the  7th,  100  horses  and  mules  were 
taken  from  the  farm  of  John  C.  Naile  at  the  north  end  of  Utah  lake.  Houat 
Ex,  Doc,,  35th  Cong.  2d  Sess.,  ii.  pt  ii.  pp.  74^,  80-2.  On  Sept.  10th,  Utah 
Indians  violated  the  persons  of  a  jOanish  woman  and  her  daughter,  near  the 
Spanish  Fork  reservation.  Id,,  152;  Ind.  Aff,  Hept,  1859,  p.  362.  In  the  sum- 
mer of  1859an  emigrant  party,  en  route  forCalifomia,was  surprised  in  theneigh- 
borhood  of  the  €r<x)se  Creek  mountains,  and  at  least  five  men  and  two  women 
killed,  the  massacre  being  caused  by  the  slaughter  of  two  Indians  who  entered 
the  camp  for  trading  purposes.  Ind.  Aff.  Bept,  1859-60,  pt  ii.  210-11.  On 
Aug.  14th,  this  body  of  Indians  was  attacked  by  Lieut  Gay  with  a  company 
of  jragoons,  and  about  20  of  them  killed.  In  his  message  to  the  Utah  legis- 
lature, dated  Dec.  12, 1860,  Oov.  Cumming  states  that  though  a  suitable  force 
had  been  appointed  for  the  protection  of  the  northern  emigrant  route,  many 
persons  had  been  murdered  presumably  by  roving  bands  of  Shoshones  and 
Bannacks.  Utah  Jour.  Legisl.j  1859-60,  p.  8.  In  the  summer  of  1860,  Mayor 
Ormsby,  with  a  party  of  Carson  Valley  militia,  was  decoyed  into  a  canon  and 
perished  with  all  his  command,  the  cause  of  the  outbreak  being  the  slaying 
by  emigrants  of  a  chief,  named  Winnemuoca.  BurUm'a  CUy  of  the  ScUnts^  582. 
See  also  Moore*8  Pion,  Exper.y  MS.,  15-19.  For  further  Indian  depredations 
up  to  1863,  measures  taken  to  prevent  and  punish  them,  and  remarks  thereon, 
too  voluminous  to  be  mentioned  in  detail,  see  Ind,  Aff,  Mept,  1859-60,  pt  ii., 
231-44,  1861,  21,  1862,  210-14,  1863,  41&-20;  Sen,  Doc.,  36th  Cong.  2d 
Sees.,  iL  no.  1,  pp.  69-73;  Houae  Ex,  Doe,,  37  Cong.  3d  Sess.,  iv.  na  3,  pp. 
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volunteers,  no  effectual  curb  was  placed  on  the  hos- 
tile tribes.  On  the  29th  of  January,  1863,  the  battle 
of  Bear  River  was  fought,  twelve  miles  north  of 
Franklin,  between  some  three  hundred  of  the  Sho- 
shones  and  Bannacks,  under  their  chiefs  Bear  Hun- 
ter^ Pocatello,  and  Sanpitch,  and  about  two  hundred 
men  of  Connor's  command,  its  result  effectually  put- 
ting a  stop  to  hostilities  in  Northern  Utah,  For  fif- 
teen years  the  northern  tribes  had  infested  the  over- 
land maa  route,  slaughtering  and  plundering  emigrants 
and  settlers,  until  their  outrages  had  become  unbear- 
able. Keaching  Franklin  by  forced  marches,  during: 
an  intensely  cofi  winter,  the  snow  being  so  deep  that 
their  howitzers  did  not  arrive  in  time  to  be  of  service, 
the  troops  approached  the  enemy's  camp  at  daylight 
on  the  29th,  and  found  them  posted  in  a  ravine  through 
which  Battle  Creek  enters  Bear  River.  Their  position 
was  well  chosen,  the  ravine  being  six  to  twelve  feet 
deep,  about  forty  in  width,  with  steep  banks,  under 
which  willows  had  been  densely  interwoven,  and 
whence  they  could  deliver  their  fire  without  exposing 
themselves.  Attacking  simultaneously  in  flank  and 
front,  Connor  routed  them  after  an  engagement  last- 
ing four  hours,  and,  their  retreat  being  cut  off  by 
cavalry,  the  band  was  almost  annihilated.^'  Among 
the  slain  was  Bear  Hunter,'^*  the  other  chieftains 
making  their  escape.     Had  the  savages  committed 


11,  Aug.  13,  Sept.  17, '24,  Oct  8,  Nov.  28,  Dec.  10,  31,  1862;  S,  F.  AUa,  May 
11,  Aug.  16,  17,  Sept  6,  Oct.  20,  28,  29, 1858,  Jan.  18,  March  29,  30,  July  6, 
Sept.  8,  12,  16,  21,  22,  28,  Oct.  6,  28,  1859;  8,  F.  Bulletin,  May  8,  Aug.  18, 
Oct.  28,  29,  Nov.  26,  1858,  Aug.  24,  30,  Oct.  31,  Nov.  19,  1859,  Oct.  4,  8, 
1862;  8ac  Union,  Aug.  10,  12,  Sept.  28,  Oct.  2,  5,  12,  19,  31,  Nov.  2, 11,  14, 
Dec.  7,  1857,  March  3,  July  21,  29,  Aug.  17,  Sept.  4,  Oct.  20,  Nov.  16, 25,  31, 
1858,  Feb.  18,  23,  March  16,  Apr.  15,  May  10,  Aug.  11,  31,  Sept.  17,  19,  22, 

30,  Oct.  5,  7,  27,  Deo.  2, 19,  1859,  Apr.  6,  May  4,  9,  10,  11,  14,  15,  21,  23, 24, 
28,  30,  31,  June  1,  4,  5,  8,  9,  12,  14,  16,  20,  26,  July  6,  7,  9,  12,  13,  14,  21, 

31,  Aug.  1,  21,  23,  Oct.  2, 1860,  Apr.  4,  24, 29,  May  8,  9,  31,  June  7,  U,  Aug. 
15, 18,  Sept  3,  18,  22,  Oct.  2,  Dec.  26,  1862. 

"'^  Connor  states  that  he  found  224  bodies  on  the  field,  and  how  many  more 
were  killed  he  was  unable  to  say.  A  copy  of  his  official  despatch  will  be 
found  in  TuUidge's  HiU,  8.  L.  City,  283-6. 

'*  And  two  inferior  chiefs,  named  Sagwitoh  and  Lehi.  Id,,  286. 
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this  deed,  it  would  pass  into  history  as  a  butchery  or 
a  massacre. 

Of  Connor's  command,  which  consisted  of  300  vol- 
unteers, but  of  whom  not  more  than  two  thirds  were 
engaged,"  fourteen  were  killed  and  forty-nine  wounded. 
A  number  of  rifles  and  nearly  200  horses  were  cap- 
tured, and  more  than  seventy  lodges,  together  with  a 
large  quantity  of  provisions,  destroyed.  This  defeat 
completely  broke  the  power  and  spirit  of  the  Indians, 
and  the  result  was  immediately  felt  throughout  North- 
ern Utah,  especially  in  Cache  county,  where  flocks 
and  herds  were  now  comparatively  safe,  and  where 
settlements  could  be  made  on  new  and  favorable  sites 
hitherto  considered  insecure.^* 

During  the  spring  of  this  year  an  outbreak  occurred 
among  the  UtaJis  in  the  neighborhood  of  the  Spanish 
Pork  reservation.  A  party  of  volunteers,  under  Colo- 
nel G.  S.  Evans,  defeated  them  in  two  engagements.^ 
In  April  1865  an  Indian  war  broke  out  in  Sanpete 
county,  spreading  to  adjacent  districts,  and  lasting 
without  intermission  until  the  close  of  1 867,  under 
the  leadership  of  a  chieftain  named  Blackhawk. 
Although  the  militia  of  the  southern  counties  were 
constantly  in  the  field,  and  reenforcements  were  sent 
from  Salt  Lake  City  under  General  Wells,  the  Cali- 
fornia volunteers  being  then  disbanded,  more  than 
fifty  of  the  Mormon  settlers  were  massacred,  an  im- 
mense quantity  of  live-stock  captured,^*  and  so  wide- 

^  Seventy-aiz  were  disabled  by  frozen  feet.  Letter  of  General  Halleck  in 
Id,,  287. 

'^  In  addition  to  the  official  despatches  of  Col  Connor  and  €ren.  HaJleck, 
Tullidge  gives  in  his  Hi^.  S.  L,  City,  289-90,  two  other  accounts  of  the  battle 
at  Bear  River,  one  copied  from  a  historical  note  in  the  Logan  Branch  records, 
and  the  other  from  Col  Martineau's  sketch  of  the  military  history  of  Osche 
CO.  Both  differ  from  the  official  reports  as  to  the  number  killed,  the  former 
placing  it  at  200,  and  a  great  many  wounded,  the  latter  stating  that  the  dead, 
as  counted  by  an  eye-witness  from  Franklin,  amounted  to  368,  besides  the 
wounded  who  afterward  died,  and  that  about  90  of  the  slain  were  women  and 
children.     For  other  versions,  see  Hayes*  Scraps,  Indians,  v.  214-17. 

^'  The  volunteers  numbered  140.  Among  the  killed  was  Lieut  F.  A.  Teale. 
Sloan's  Utah  OaaUUer,  1884,  29. 

'^  Accounts  of  the  various  massacres  and  depredations  will  be  found  in 
WelW  Narr,,  MS.;  Smith's  Rise,  Progress,  and  Travels,  29-30;  (Ttah  SketcJieSy 
MS.,  13-14,  43,  136-48,  153>7;  see  also  Bobinton^s  Sinners  and  Saints,  162-5; 
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spread  was  the  alarm  that  many  of  the  southern  settle- 
ments were  for  the  time  abandoned/^  the  loss  to  the 
community  exceeding  $1,100,000.**  Of  this  sum  no 
portion  was  voted  by  congress,  the  memorials  of  the 
Utah  legislature  asking  for  reimbursements  being 
ignored,  although  the  militia  had  served  for  more 
than  two  years  without  pay,  and  the  governor  had 
declared  that  their  claims  were  just  and  their  services 
necessary.®^ 

Codman*8  Bound  Trip,  219-20,  243-^5.  The  leading  incidents  are  briefly  as 
follow:  On  the  0th  of  April,  1865,  Blackhawk  and  bis  band  visited  Manti, 
where  they  boasted  of  having  stolen  some  cattle  at  a  neighboring  settlement, 
and  wanted  to  hold  a  *  big  taSc. '  On  the  next  day  some  of  the  Manti  citizens, 
who  rode  forth  to  ascertain  the  truth  of  the  matter,  were  fired  upon  and  one 
of  them  killed,  the  Indians  retiring  up  Salt  Greek  Cafion  in  Sevier  co.,  where 
tbey  killed  two  herdsmen.  A  party  sent  in  pursuit  a  few  days  later  was  over- 
powered with  the  loss  of  two  men.  On  May  29th  the  savages  massacred  a 
family  of  six  persons  at  Thistle  Valley  in  Sanpete  co.,  slaying  two  others 
about  the  same  time.  In  July  three  settlers  were  murdered,  and  several 
wounded.  Many  cattle  had  now  been  driven  off,  and  the  people  of  Sanpete, 
Sevier,  Millard,  Piute,  Beaver,  Iron,  Washington,  and  Kane  counties  kept 
Euard  over  their  stock  with  armed  and  mounted  men.  Between  Jan.  and  the 
beginning  of  April  1866  several  raids  were  made  in  Kane  co.,  five  settlers  be- 
ing killed,  and  a  man  named  Peter  Shirts  with  his  family  sustaining  a  siege 
for  several  weeks  until  relieved  by  militia.  Between  April  22d  and  the  end  of 
June  six  persons  were  killed  and  others  wounded  in  Sanpete  and  Piute  coun- 
ties, two  of  them  while  attempting  to  recover  cattle  driven  off  from  the  Span- 
ish Fork  reservation.  Early  in  1867  James  J.  Peterson  with  his  wife  and 
daughter  were  killed  near  Glenwood,  Sevier  co.,  and  their  bodies  mutilated. 
The  vigilance  of  the  militia  kept  the  Indians  in  check  for  the  remainder  of 
this  year,  and  only  three  other  settlers  were  killed,  the  soldiery  also  losing 
three  of  their  number.  F.  H.  Head,  sup.  of  Indian  affairs,  in  Ind,  Aff.  Rept, 
1866,  p.  124,  states  that  the  number  of  marauders  was  not  more  than  dO  or  60. 

^'  Sevier  and  Piute  counties  were  entirely  abandoned,  together  with  the 
settlements  of  Berrysville,  Winsor,  upper  and  lower  Kanao,  Shunesbnrg, 
Springdale,  Northup,  and  many  ranches  in  Kane  co.,  and  Pangwitch  and  Fort 
Sanford  in  Iron  co.  8mUh*8  Bise,  Progress,  Wid  Travels,  30.  Six  flourishing 
settlements  in  Piute  co.,  four  on  the  borders  of  Sanpete,  and  fifteen  in  Iron, 
Kane,  and  Washington  counties,  were  entirely  abandoned.  Joint  memorial  of 
legislature,  in  Laws  qf  Utah,  1878,  p.  J  67. 

"^For  newspaper  reports  of  Indian  depredations,  difficulties,  expeditions, 
and  battles  between  1863  and  1867,  see,  among  others,  The  Deseret  News,  Jan. 
21,  28,  Feb.  11,  March  18,  Apr.  8,  15,  22,  May  13,  20,  July  1,  1863,  June  7, 
1865,  May  10,  1866,  June  5,  12,  1867;  Urtion  Vedette,  July  8,  13,  31,  Aug.  4, 
17,  Nov.  5,  9,  1865;  8.  F.  Btdletiiu  Jan.  26,  Apr.  14,  15,  May  4,  June  9,  July 

10,  1863,  Aug.  8,  1864,  Apr.  20,  1866;  S.  F,  Alta,  Feb.  17,  19,  May  8,  June 

11,  12,  July  6,  7,  1863,  Aug.  12,  Sept.  3,  1864,  July  8,  1865,  May  1,  16,  22, 
June  10,  14,  15,  July  31,  Aug.  8,  1867;  8.  F.  Call,  Jan.  5,  March  22,  June  8, 
14,  21,  Aug.  10,  11,  Oct.  29,  1865,  May  14,  June  2,  4,  5,  9,  11,  July  24,  Aug. 

1,  3,  8,  9,  1867;  Sac  C/nion,  Jan.  31,  Feb.  12,  13,  17,  Apr.  14,  28,  May  16,  30, 
June  13,  1863,  Apr.  20,  July  30,  Aug.  20,  31,  1864,  Feb.  7,  June  9,  Aug.  4, 
26,  31, 1865,  Aug.  5,  1867;  Gold  NUl  News,  March  17,  July  8,  1865;  Carsoa 
Appeal,  June  10,  Aug.  2,  1865;  Bois4  Statesman,  June  8,  Dec.  12,  1865,  Nov. 

2,  1867;  Wateonville  Pajaro  Times,  May  16,  1863. 

"  See  the  certificate  of  Gov.  Charles  Durkee,  appended  in  1869  to  the  joint 
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After  the  affair  of  Bear  River  treaties  were  con- 
cluded with  the  Shoshones  and  Bannacks  on  the  12th 
and  14th  of  October,  1863,®*  whereby  travel  on  the 
principal  routes  to  Nevada  and  California  w^s  ren- 
dered secure,  the  stipulations  being  faithfully  ob- 
served, and  the  Indians  receiving  in  return  annuity 
goods  to  the  value  of  $21,000  for  a  term  of  twenty 
years.^  In  June  1865  a  treaty  was  made  with  a 
number  of  the  Utah  tribes,  whereby  they  agreed  to 
remove  within  one  year  to  a  reservation  in  the  Uin- 
tah Valley,  relinquishing  their  claim  to  all  other  lands 
within  the  territory,  receiving^  as  compensation  $25,- 
000  annually  for  the  first  ten  years,  $20,000  for  the 
next  twenty  years,  and  $15,000  for  thirty  years  there- 
after.^ Annuities  were  also  to  be  panted  to  the 
chiefs,  dwellings  erected  for  them,  and  lands  ploughed, 
enclosed,  and  supplied  with  live-stock  and  farming 
implements.  A  school  was  to  be  maintained  for  ten 
vears,  during  nine  months  in  the  year;  grist  and 
lumber  mills  and  mechanics'  shops  were  to  be  built 
and  equipped  at  the  expense  of  the  government,  and 
$7,000  voted  annually  for  ten  years  in  aid  of  various 
industries.  The  Indians  were  to  be  protected  on 
their  reservation ;  must  not  make  war  except  in  self- 
defence  ;  and  must  not  steal,  or  if  they  did,  the  stolen 

memorial,  in  Lcam  qf  dtah,  1878,  p.  107.  €^.  W.  Emery,  who  was  goTemor 
in  Feb.  1878,  stated  that  he  knew  nothing  of  the  facts,  and  had  no  recommen- 
dation to  make.  Two  former  memorisus  had  been  forwarded,  the  first  in 
1868.  IJouae  Miae,  Doc,,  99,  40th  Gong.  2d  Sees.,  19;  the  second  in  1860. 
Id.,  4l8t  Cong.  Ist  Sess. 

''  The  first  in  Tooele  Valley  and  the  second  at  Soda  Springs.  Thoy  were 
confirmed  by  the  senate,  but  with  amendments  which  were  forwarded  to 
Gov.  Doty,  with  instmctions  to  obtain  the  consent  of  the  Indians.  Ind,  AJ^, 
Rept,  1864,  p.  16.  On  the  30th  of  July,  1863,  a  treatyhad  been  made  with 
Pocatello  and  others  whereby  the  roads  to  the  Beaver  Head  and  Boisd  River 
gold  mines  and  the  northern  California  and  southern  Oregon  roads  were  made 
secure.  Another  treaty  was  concluded  with  the  western  Shoshones  at  Rnby 
Valley,  Oct.  Ist.  Rept  qf  James  Duane  Doty,  in  Id,,  1864,  p.  175. 

"  Id.,  176.  In  his  message  to  the  legislature,  dated  Dec.  12,  1864,  Gov. 
Doty  remarks:  '  These  are  the  first  treaties  ever  made  by  the  U.  S.  with  the 
bands  of  Shoshones;  and  it  is  somewhat  remarkable  that  they  have  adhered 
to  their  stipulations  with  a  fidelity  equal  to  that  of  most  dviliaed  nationa.* 
Utah  Jour.  Legist.,  1864-5,  pp.  11-12. 

^  The  appropriations  were  to  be  made  on  the  supposition  that  the  Indian 
tribes  would  muster  5,000  souls,  and  were  to  be  increased  or  diminished  in 
proportion  to  their  numbers.  Ind,  Aff.  Rept,  1865,  p.  151. 
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property  must  be  returned,  or  its  value  deducted 
from  their  annuities.*  Under  these  stipulations, 
though  the  treaty  was  not  formally  ratified,  many  of 
the  Utahs,  among  whom  was  the  chief  Blackhawk, 
were  gathered  and  dwelt  in  peace  on  the  reservation. 
In  1864  a  memorial  had  been  presented  by  the 
Utah  legislature,  asking  that  the  Indians  be  removed 
from  their  smaller  reservations,®*  and  in  the  same  year 
acts  were  passed  by  congress  authorizing  the  appoint- 
ment of  a  surveyor-general  for  Utah,  providing  that 
the  Indian  title  to  agricultural  and  mineral  lands  be 
extinguished,  and  the  lands  laid  open  to  settlement, 
ordering  the  superintendent  of  Indian  affairs  to  col- 
lect as  many  of  the  tribes  as  possible  in  the  Uintah 
Valley,  and  appropriating  for  agricultural  improve- 
ments the  sum  of  $30,000.®^  The  site  was  well 
selected,  being  remote  from  routes  and  settlements, 
and  enclosed  by  mountain  ranges,  which  were  im- 
passable for  loaded  teams  during  nine  or  ten  months 
in  the  year.  It  contained  at  least  two  millions  of 
acres,®  portions  of  it  being  well  adapted  for  agricul- 
ture and  grazing,  and  was  well  supplied  with  timber 
and  water-power.  In  the  summer  of  1868  about 
130  acres  were  under  cultivation,  and  it  was  estimated 
that  the  value  of  the  produce  would  reach  $15,000; 
but  on  the  1st  of  July  swarms  of  grasshoppers  settled 

"^  A  synopeis  of  the  proyisions  of  this  treaty,  which  was  Desotiated  by  0. 
H.  Iriah,  aupermtendent  of  Indian  affairs  in  1865,  will  be  found  in  IcL, 
150-1.     See  also  Deaeret  NewB^  June  14,  1865. 

••  UtahAcU,  1883-4.  pp.  7-10,  13. 

«  U,  8.  AcU,  38th  Conff.  lat  Seas.,  67-8;  88th  Cong.  2d  Seas.,  16-17; 
ffowie  Ex.  Doc.y  46  Cong.  3a  Sesa.,  xxvi.  071-3.  The  salary  of  the  eurveyor- 
geneial  was  to  be  ^,000  a  year,  and  his  powers  and  duties  similar  to  those 
of  the  surveyor-general  of  Oregon.  The  usual  school  reservations  were  made. 
By  act  of  July  16,  1868,  it  was  ordered  that  the  public  lands  of  the  territory 
should  constitute  a  new  land  district,  to  be  named  the  Utah  district,  and 
that  the  preemption,  homestead,  and  other  laws  of  the  U.  S.  should  be  ex- 
tended over  it.  M,  073-4.  In  1862  this  district  was  merged  with  that  of 
Colorado.  U.  8.  Acts,  37th  Cong.  2d  Seas.,  61,  100-1.  In  Ind.  Aff,  Rep,, 
1864,  p.  16,  Commissioner  Wm  P.  Dele  states  that  the  Uintah  Valley  had 
been  set  apart  for  an  Indian  reservation  as  early  aa  Oct.  1861,  but  that  on 
account  of  the  imperfect  geographical  knowledge  of  the  country  its  exact 
limits  could  not  then  be  denned. 

"/<i.,  17.  The  tract  enclosed  the  whole  region  drained  by  the  Uintah 
Blver  anud  ita  upper  branches,  aa  far  as  its  junction  with  the  Green  River. 
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on  the  land,  and  within  a  week  nine  tenths  of  the 
crop  were  destroyed.  In  other  years  the  result  was 
fairly  encouraging,  when  it  is  considered  that  the 
Indian  is  by  nature  a  hunter,  averse  to  all  manual 
labor,  and  subsists  mainly  on  meat.  For  the  year 
ending  June  30,  1869,  the  amount  appropriated  for 
the  Uintah  agency  waa  but  $5,000.®  Small  as  this 
sum  was,  it  served  to  prevent  any  serious  depreda- 
tions,^ for  a  bale  of  blankets  or  a  few  sacks  of  flour, 
distributed  in  proper  season,  accomplished  more  than 
their  weight  in  gold  expended  in  military  operations 
£md  military  surveillance. 

>*  Pardon  Dodds,  in  Ind,  Aff,  Rept,  1808, 156.  Dodds,  who  wm  thea  Ind- 
ian agent  at  Uintah,  states  that  at  least  $20,000  was  needed. 

"^Ihiring  the  summer  of  1868  a  few  unimportant  raids  were  made  in  San- 
pete CO.,  whereupon  Col  Head  and  others  repaired  to  Strawberry  Valley, 
Uintah,  and  a  treaty  of  peace  was  concluded.  DtBeret  News,  Aus.  26,  18^. 

Among  the  most  recent  works  on  Utah  is  The  History  of  ScM  Lake  CUp 
and  ila  Founders,  by  Edward  W.  TuUidge,  The  first  volume,  which  is  a  re- 
print from  TuUidge*s  Qwtrterly  Magcaine,  was  issued  in  1884,  and  relates  the 
leading  incidents  of  Mormon  history  between  1845  and  1865,  the  purpose 
being  to  continue  it  to  a  more  recent  date,  adding  thereto  the  records  of  other 
towns  and  counties,  and  forming  when  completed  a  historr  of  tiie  entire  ter- 
ritory. The  work  is  somewhat  in  the  nature  of  a  compilation,  and  consists 
largely  of  copies  of  ofSicial  reports  and  documents,  together  with  numerous 
extracts  from  other  works,  more  especially  from  StenMvae*s  Rocky  Mountain 
SaxnU.  Mr  TuUidge  follows  the  text  of  Stenhouse  very  closely  in  portions  of 
his  work,  though  writing  from  a  different  standpoint,  and  sometimes  borrows 
his  language  with  verv  slight  alterations  and  without  acknowledfmentb  The 
chapters  relating  to  the  Utah  war  occupy  a  larare  portion  of  the  first  Tolume. 
They  are  carefuUv  considered,  and  contain  mu<m  tnat  is  not  found  elsewhere. 
The  work  is  published  by  authority  of  the  city  council,  and  under  supervision 
of  its  committee  on  revision. 

The  Rocky  Mountain  Saints:  A  FuU  amd  Complete  History  of  the  Mormons^ 
from  tJhd  First  Vision  qf  Joseph  Smith  to  the  Last  Courtship  qf  Brigham  Young, 
by  T  B.  H.  Stenhouse,  New  York,  1873.  This  work,  as  its  title  indicates, 
carries  the  story  of  Mormonism  from  its  earliest  inception  up  to  within  a  few 
years  of  the  death  of  Brigham.  Besides  giving  a  complete  outline  of  the 
political  history  of  the  lattier-day  saints,  it  contains  chapters  on  the  Mormon 
theocracy  and  priesthood,  on  polygamy,  and  on  the  book  of  Mormon,  together 
with  descriptions  of  the  domestic  and  social  condition  of  the  Mormons,  and  of 
the  various  outrages  commonly  ascribed  to  them,  more  especially  of  the  Moun- 
tain Meadows  massacre.  The  book  is  profusely  illustrated,  entertaining  in 
style,  and  though  containing  761  pages  of  printed  matter,  can  be  read  with 
interest  throughout.  The  autiior  was  for  25  years  a  Mormon  missionary  and 
elder,  during  which  period  he  was  on  familiar  terms  with  the  aposties,  and  for 
twelve  years  held  daily  intercourse  with  the  president  of  the  church.  As  he 
relates,  he  *has  no  pet  theories  to  advance,  no  revelations  to  announce,  no 
personal  animosity  to  satisf  jr.  He  has  simply  outgrown  the  past. '  Though  at 
times  unduly  severe,  it  is  in  the  main  one  of  the  most  impartial  works  yet 
published  by  anti-Mormon  writers.  Stenhouse,  a  Scotchman  by  birth,  was 
converted  to  Mormonism  in  1846,  being  then  21  years  of  age.  tie  afterward 
labored  as  a  missionary  in  England,  Scotland,  and  various  parts  of  Europe^ 
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founding  the  Soatbamptoti  conference,  and  being  for  three  years  president  of 
the  Swiss  and  Italian  missions.  In  1869  he  apostatized,  and  soon  afterward 
removed  to  the  city  of  New  York,  where  he  found  employment  as  a  journal- 
ist and  wrote  the  above  work.  His  decease  occurred  in  1882.  See  Stenhouse^s 
Tell  It  AUj  preface;  Burton's  Bocky  Mountain  Saints,  272;  S,  F,  BuUetin,  March 
7,  1882. 

Expo96  qf  Polygamy  in  Utah:  A  Lady*s  Lift  among  the  Mormons,  by  Mrs 
T.  B.  H,  Stenhouse.    New  York,  1872.    Tell  It  All:  The  Story  cf  a  Life's  Ex- 

Srience  in  Mormonism,  An  Autobiography;  by  Mrs  T.  B,  //.  Stenhouse, 
artford.  Conn.,  1879.  An  Englishwoman  in  Utah:  The  Story  qf  a  Left's 
Experience  in  Mormonism.  An  Autobiography;  by  Mrs  T.  B.  H.  Stenhouse. 
London,  1880.  The  last  two  of  these  works  are  almost  identical,  except  that 
one  or  two  chapters  of  the  former  are  omitted  in  the  latter  volume.  JBegin- 
ning  with  her  first  introduction  to  Mormonism  about  the  year  1849,  until  the 
date  of  her  own  and  her  husband's  apostasy,  some  20  years  later,  the  authoress 
gives  what  is  claimed  to  be  a  plain,  unvarnished  record  of  facts  which  have 
come  under  her  own  notice.  A  few  months  after  the  publication  of  the  Expos4 
<f  Polygamy,  Mrs  Stenhouse  was  asked  to  lecture  on  that  subject,  and  wherever 
she  spoke  was  requested  to  give  her  narrative  more  circumstantially  and  in 
more  detail.  Finally  she  accented  the  suggestion  of  a  centile  newspaper, 
published  at  S.  L.  City,  to  'tell  it  all.  *  Hence  the  title  and  subject-matter  of 
this  work.  Though  claiming  no  literary  merit,  it  is  well  told,  and  certainly 
telb  enough,  while  containing  nothing  that  can  be  termed  positively  iudeh* 
cate. 

TVie  Mormon  Prophet  and  his  Harem:  or.  An  Authentic  History  ofBrigham 
Young,  his  Numerous  Wives  and  Children,  by  Mrs  C.  V.  Waits.  Cambridge, 
1866.  Apart  from  the  opening  chapter,  which  contains  the  early  life  of  Bng- 
ham,  the  first  half  of  this  work  is  devoted  to  the  political  history  of  Utah. 
Its  main  interest  centres,  however,  in  the  information  given  in  the  latter  por- 
tion, as  to  the  family  and  social  relations  of  the  Mormon  leader.  There  is  the 
inevitable  chapter  on  polygamy,  written,  the  authoress  remarks,  as  dispassion- 
ately as  the  writer's  utter  abhorrence  of  the  system  will  permit.  There  is 
also  a  chapter  where  the  mysteries  of  the  endowment  house  are  described  in 
the  form  of  a  burlesque,  and  others  where  Brigham  is  set  forth  as  prophet, 
seer,  revelator,  and  grand  archee.  The  volume  is  compact  and  well  written; 
but  though  many  of  the  facts  may  have  been  gathered,  as  is  claimed,  from 
original  sources,  they  contain  little  that  is  not  well  known  at  the  present  day. 

Life  in  Utah :  or.  The  Mysteries  and  Crimes  of  Mormonism,  being  an  Expos4 
of  the  Sacred  Biles  and  Ceremonies  of  the  Latter- Day  Saints,  vfith  a  Full  and 
Authentic  History  qf  Polygamy  and  the  Mormon  Sect  from  its  Origin  to  the 
Present  Time,  by  J.  H.  Beadle.  Philadelphia,  etc.,  1870.  Though  the  author 
claims  to  have  had  access  to  valuable  personal  records  and  other  private  sources 
of  information,  his  book  has  no  special  value.  There  are  chapters  on  Mormon 
society.  Mormon  theology  and  theocracy.  Mormon  mysteries,  theoretical  and 
practical  polygamy,  but  all  these  matters  have  been  better  treated  by  others, 
while  the  historical  portions  of  the  work  are  far  inferior  to  those  of  Stenhouse. 
In  relating  the  crimes  of  the  Mormons,  Mr  Beadle  claims  that  the  statements 
for  and  against  them  have  been  equally  presented.  The  reader  need  only 
turn  to  his  account  of  the  Mountain  Meadows  massacre  to  find  that  this  is  not 
the  case.  Here,  and  elsewhere,  in  the  usual  vein  of  looseness  and  exaggera- 
tion, crimes  are  alleged  against  the  saints  that  have  never  been  sustained, 
and  all  extenuating  circumstances  are  omitted.  Murders  are  laid  to  their 
charge  of  which  there  is  no  evidence,  and  which  are  not  even  mentioned  by 
the  leading  authorities.  The  volume  forms  one  of  the  many  works  that  have 
been  written  on  Mormonism  with  a  view  to  pander  to  the  vicious  tastes  of  a 
certain  class  of  readers  rather  than  to  furnish  information. 

The  following  is  a  more  complete  list  of  the  authorities  consulted  in  the 
preceding  chapters:  Taylor*s  Bern.,  MS. ;  Wells*  Narr.,  MS. ;  Utafi  Notes,  MS. ; 
pfennings  Mat.  Progr.,  MS.;  Early  Hist.  Carson  Valley,  MS.;  Litlle^s  Mail 
Service,  MS.;  Incidents  in  Utah  Hist,,  MS.;  Nebeker*s  Early  Justice,  MS.;  U. 
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S.  Acta  and  Bea.,  dlst  Cong,  let  Seas.,  63-8,  111,  307,  453-8;  33d  Ccmg.  2d 
Seas.,  611;  35th  Cong.  Ut  Seas.,  368,  app.  iiL-iv.;  37th  Cong.  2d  Sess.,  51, 
100-1;  38th  Cong,  let  Seas.,  67;  Id.,  2d  Seas.,  16-17;  46th  Cong.  3d  Seas.,  H. 
Ex.  Doc.,  47,  pt  3,  947,  972-3;  H.  Jour.,  3lBt  Cong,  lat  Seaa.,  458, 1804;  Id.^ 
2d  Seas.  602;  32d  Cong.  2d  Seaa. ,  72, 104,  232, 243-4, 780;  33d  Cong,  lat  Seas., 
1563;  Id.,  2d  Seaa.,  164,  246;  34th  Cong.  3d  Seaa.,  253,  376;  35th  Cong,  lat 
Sess.,  1325,  1366;  Id.,  2d  Seaa.,  323,  745,  759,  761;  36th  Cong,  lat  Seas.,  1455; 
37th  Cong.  2d  Seaa.,  1271,  1318-19;  Id.,  3d  Seaa.,  737;  38th  Cong.  2d  Sesa., 
562;  39th  Cong,  lat  Seaa.,  1339,  1383;  H.  Miae.  Doe,,  31at  Cong,  lat  Sesa.,  no. 
18;  33d  Cong,  lat  Seaa.,  no.  58;  35th  Cong,  lat  Seaa.,  no.  100;  36th  Cong.  Ut 
Seaa.,  no.  32;  Id.,  2d  Seaa.,  no.  10;  37th  Cong.  2d  Seaa.,  no.  78;  38th  Cong. 
2d  Seaa.,  no.  53;  39th  Cong.  2d  Seaa.,  no.  75;  40th  Cong.  2d  Seaa.,  na  99;  41et 
Cong,  lat  Seaa.,  no.  19;  H.  Ex.  Doc,  Slat  Cong,  lat  Seaa.,  no.  5,  1002-4;  32d 
Cong,  lat  Seaa.,  no.  2,  272,  444-6;  Id.,  no.  25,  1-4,  7-8,  14-^;  Id.,  2d  Sesa., 
no.  1,  299-300,  437-45;  33d  Cong,  lat  Seaa.,  no.  1,  pt  1,  12,  441-7,  pt  3,  821; 
Jd.,  no.  18;  Id.,  2d  Seaa.,  no.  1,  pt  1,  224,  pt  2,  63;  34th  Cong,  lat  Sesa.,  no. 
1,  pt  1,  504,  515-26,  568-76,  pt  2,  166-8;  Id.,  3d  Seaa.,  no.  1,  6-7,  no.  37,  2-3, 
128,  142-3;  35th  Cong,  lat  Seaa.,  no.  2,  pt  1,  23-6,  pt  2,  6-9,  21-38;  Id.,  no. 
33,  paaaim;  no.  71,  paaaim;  no.  93,  40-9,  77,  86-96;  no.  99,  passim;  no.  138, 
paaaim;  Id,  2d  Seas.,  no.  2,  pt  1,  8-10,  69-92,  77;  pt  2,  passim;  pt  3,  780-2; 
36th  Cong,  lat  Seas.,  no.  1,  pt  2,  14-15,  121-256,  608;  Id.,  no.  78;  37th  Cong. 
2d  Seaa.,  no.  58,  no.  97;  Id.,  no.  3,  78-85,  no.  30,  paaaim;  39th  Cong.  2d  Sess., 
no.  1,  pt  2,  14-26;  no.  20,  7-10;  4l8t  Cong.  2d  Sess.,  passim;  Id.,  3d  Seas.,  no. 
1,  pt  2,  ii.  72;  H.  Com.  Rept,  33d  Cong.  2d  Sess.,  no,  39,  passim;  36th  Cong. 
1st  Sess.,  no.  201,  passim;  S.  Jour.,  3l8t  Cong.  2d  Sess.,  406;  33d  Cong.  Ist 
Sess.,  1003;  Id.,  2d  Sess.,  574-5;  34th  Cong.  1st  and  2d  Sesa.,  943;  IdL,  3d 
Sess.,  63,  298;  35th  Cong,  lat  Seaa.,  338,  1007-8;  Id.,  2d  Seas.,  450,  590,  660, 
36th  Cong.  2d  Seaa.,  521-59;  37th  Cong.  2d  Seas.,  1161;  Id.,  3d  Seaa.,  618;  38th 
Cong.  Ist  Seaa.,  1009,  1029;  Id.,  2d  Seaa.,  503;  S.  Ex.  Doc.,  32d  Cong.  2d  Sess., 
no.  33,  paaaim;  33d  Cong.  2d  Seaa.,  no.  33,  1-11;  35th  Cong,  lat  Sesa.,  no.  67; 
posaim;  Id.,  2d  Seas.,  no.  36,  68-73;  36th  Cong,  lat  Seas.,  no.  32,  passim;  no. 
42,  passim;  no.  52,  301-6;  Id.,  2d  Sess.,  no.  1,  69-73,  224;  37th  Cong.  Ist  Sess., 
no.  1,  58;  8.  Miac.  Doc.,  35th  Cong.  Ist  Sess.,  no.  201,  passim;  no.  240,  pas- 
sim; 36th  Cong.  Ist  Sess.,  no.  12,  passim;  37th  Cong.  3d  Sess.,  no.  37;  S.  Cam. 
Rept,  37th  Cong.  3d  Sess.,  no.  87,  passim;  45th  Cong.  2d  Seas.,  no.  142,  pas- 
sim; Cong.  OM>c,  1849-50,  1850-1,  1851-2,  1853-4,  1854-5,  1855-6,  1856-7, 
1857-8.  1858-9,  1859-60,  1860-1,  1861-2, 1862-3, 186^-4,  1864-5, 1865-6,  pas- 
sim; Sec  Inter.  Rept,  40th  Cong.  2d  Sess.,  10-11, 17^-89,  361-95;  See.  Treas, 
Rept,  1865,  326;  1866,  391;  1867,  442-3;  Com.  hid.  Aff.  Rept,  1856, 227-9,  267; 
1857,  306-8,  324,  380;  1859,  22,  365-73;  1861,  21;  1862,  210-14;  1863,  419-20; 
1864,   16,  175-8;  1865,  143-4,  147-53;  1866,  124-5,  128-9;  1868,  5-6,  151-2; 
1869, 270-1;  1870. 141-4, 191-2, 330-59;  1871, 545^1, 606-51, 683;  WUaon,Ind. 
Agt  at  O.  S.  L.,  Rept,  Sept.  4, 1849,  passim;  ChaH.  and  Conat.,  ii.  1236-40;  Stat. 
8th  Ceiiaua,  passim;  Rept  Com.  Land-Office,  1864,  20;  MiUm.  Star,  xz.  107-9, 
125,  186-9,  532,  xxu.  348,  453-4.  xxiv.  241-5,  257-61,  xxvii  118-20,  133-6, 
150-2, 165-6,  xxxii.  744-5,  xxxvu.  673-6;  S.  Jour.  (Col.),  1850,  429-42,  1296; 
1853,  645;  8.  Jour.  (Nev.),  1867,  64-5;  Utah  Gov.  Meaa.,  1870,  7-18;  Jour. 
Legia.,  1851-68;  Acta,  1855-68;  TuUidge*a  Hint.  8.  L.  City,  6,  24-32,  66-8,  63, 
336;  Id.,  QuaH.  Mag.,  i.  190-8,  479,  526-8,  536-7;  Id.,  Life  of  Young,  30-1; 
196-212,  239-318,  329-55,  385-7;  Id.,  Women,  etc.,  244,  35^-8,  414-22,  441- 
8;  Stenhouae'a  R.  M.  Saxnta,  p.  xxL,  262^71,  passim,  591-621,  713;  Id.,  Lee 
Mormona,  39-41,  14^^50,  172-202;  Stenhouae'a  (Mra)  TeU  It  AU,  248,  28^9, 
324-39,  380-5,  462-3,  486-7,  496-8,  500-26,  548-9,  627-52;  Id.,  EngfUh- 
woman,  passim;  Burton'a  City  qf  the  Sainta,  2,  5,  21^,  209-32,  265-99,  304- 
69,  406-32,  506-82;  Let'a  Morm.,  16-35,  132-3,  218-50,  232,  240,  269-87,  379 
-84;  Remy'a  Journey  to  O.  8.  L.,  i.  189-200,  214-18,  446-52,  470-95,  ii.  212- 
14,  240-5;  Richarda'  Narr.,  MS.,  22-4,  35,  123^;  Rickarda'  (Mra)  Remin., 
MS.,  39-46;  Revue  dea  Deux  Mondea,  194-211;  Ruding'a  Acroas  Amer.,  183- 
90;  Rohinaon*8  Sinners  and  Sainta,  162-5,  180;  Rae'a  Westwai-d  by  Rail,  127-8, 
140,  169-82;  Paddock's  La  Tour,  301-2,  323,  348-9;  Hunt'a  Merch.  Mag.,  xxx. 
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639;  Hickman's  DetL  Angel,  57-68,  107-12, 118-49;  158, 166-7, 205-9;  ffyde'i 
Morm.,  28-49,  121-3,  147-60,  177-82;  Greeley's  Overland  Jour,,  206-67;  Oun- 
nison's  Marm,,  ▼ii.-xiy.,  83, 141-3, 146-7;  €fwin*s  Mem.,  MS.;  Greenes  Mcrvu, 
453-4;  GUnes  (J.  H.),  in  Utah  Co.  Sketches,  MS.,  21-2;  Llewellyn,  in  Id.,  43; 
Jones,  in  Id.,  54-6;  Morrison,  in  Id.,  136-48;  McFadyen,  in  Id,,  153-7;  Teas- 
dale,  in  Id.,  109-11;  Olshausen's  Geseh.  Morm.,  153-89,  237-44;  Ferris'  Utah 
and  Morm.,  167-9, 185-90;  Kirehoff's  Reish.,  etc.,  i.  107-8;  MarsfialVs  Through 
Amer.,  177,  192;  MeClure's  Three  Thousand  MUes,  etc.,  150,  435;  Waiters  The 
Morm.  Prophet,  23-59,  60^113,  122-31,  214-46,  266-72,  278;  Murphy's  Min. 
Res.,  87;  lAtUe's  Jacob  Bamblin,  45-7,  56-7,  75,  140;  Lir^orth's  Route,  etc., 
75-77,  104-16;  Ludhw's  Heart  if  Cont.,  301-2;  Mackay's  The  Morm.,  176, 
199-200,  233,  238-48,  258-9,  276;  Ebey's  Jour.,  MS.,  i.  146,  ▼.  154,  219;  Car- 
valho's  Incid.  of  Trav.,  141-3,  151-9,  188-99;  BeadU's  Life  in  Utah,  168-266, 
390485;  Id.,  Western  Wilds,  300-9,  490-530;  Id.,  Undevel.   West,  646-53; 
Codman's  Round  Trip,  171-2, 210-45;  Cradlehaugh's  Speech,  passim;  Bertrand's 
Mem.  Morm.,  97-133, 246-8;  Busch,  Die  Morm.,  53-5;  Id.,  Geseh.  Morm.,  46- 
158,  307-30;  Dana's  Great  West,  271;  Schiel's  Reise,  etc.,  81-94,  100-2;  BowUs' 
Our  Ifew  West,  226,  26d-8;  Young's  Wife  No.  19,  228-61, 270-6,  341-8, 382-4; 
Toumsend's  Morm.  Trials,  32-4;   Wadsworth's  Wagon  Road,  12;  CampbeWs 
Idado,  11-12;  Corr.  Hist.  Soc.  Mont.,  44-5;  Gomittant's  Civili.  Inconnues,  29; 
ClarJ^s  Statement,  MS.,  10;  Dixon's  White  Conquest,  i.  188-98;  Siskiyou  Co. 
Affairs,  MS.,  21;  Revue  Orient,  et  Amer.,  v.  299-306;  Cradlebaugh's  Nev. 
Biog.,  MS.,  1 ;  Kinney's  (J.  F.J  Speech,  Mar.  17, 1864;  Doe.  Hist.  Mex.,  3d  ser., 
100-12;  Moore's  Pion.  Explor.,  MS.,  15-19;  Marcy's  Thirty  Tears,  267-75; 
De  Lacy's  Montana  as  It  Is,  81;  BrackeU's  U.  S.  Cavalry,  177-9;  Huichings' 
Col.  Mag.,  ii.  196,  iv.  345-9;  Hygiene  U.  8.  Army,  332-3;  Atlantic  Monthly, 
iii.  573-M;  De  Smet's  West.  Missions,  396;  Boadicea's  The  Morm.   Wife; 
FrisbU's  Remin.,  MS.,   32-4;    Chandles^  VisU  to  SaU  Lake,   154,   157  et 
seq.;  Trans.  Wyom.  Acad.  Sciences,  1882,  81-2;  Simpson,  Ekcplor.,  23;  Life 
among  the  Morm.,  186-93;  Smith's  Rise,  Prog.,  etc.,  19-30;  Saxon's  Five 
Years,  292-4;  Snow's  Poems,  i.  225-6,  265-6;  Stcmsbury's  Explor.  and  Surv., 
130^,   148-50;  Spence's  SeUler's  Guide,  251,  259-60;  Tucker's  Morm.,  222- 
46,  277,  280-7;  Times  and  Seasons,  v.  692;  Utah  Pamph.,  Polit.,  no.   14, 
6-8;  Stanford's  Weber  Co.,  MS.,  23;  Ward's  Husband  in  Utah,  19-60,  178- 
290;  Hughes'  Voice  from  West,  passim;  Lee  (J.  D.J,  Trial,  passim;  Smith's 
Mystery  and  Crime,  30;  Hollister's  Resour.  of  Utah,  8;  Huntington's  Vocab. 
UtaJi  and  Shoshone  Dialects,  27-9;  Hand-book  on  Morm.,  67-72;  nittell's  Scrap- 
book,  94;  Hayes'  Scraps,  Cal.  Pol.,  Vn.  57;  Id.,  Indians,  v.  214-17;  Id.,  Los 
Angeles,  iv.  96,  viiL  228-31,  zvii.  3,  7;  Id.,  S.  Bernardino,  i  53,  58,  60;  Id., 
Utah,  passim;  Rodenbough's  Second. Dragoons,  172-3;  Richardson's  Beyond  the 
Mississ.,  347-8,  362-3;  SkeUon  (R.)  and  Meik's  Def.  of  Morm.,  passim;  Cram's 
Topog.  Mem.,  25-32;  Crimes  of  L.  D.  Saints,  48-82;  MoUhausen's  Tagebuch, 
429^30;  Id.,  Reisen,  etc.,  25, 141,  410;  Id.,  Das  Mormon.,  35-7, 102-7;  Pratt's 
Autobiog.,  483;  Morse's  Wash.  Ter.,  MS.,  ii.  15-18;  Smucker's  Hist,  of  Morm., 
216;  Rinehart's  Mem.,  MS.,  3;  Harper's  Mag.,  xliv.  602;  Pac.  R.  R.  Repts,  ii. 
26-7;  Putnam's  Mag.,  ii.  263,  v.  225-36;  Utah  Rev.,  Feb.  1882,  243-6;  Trib. 
Alman.,  1850,  51;  1854,  67;  Amer.  Alman.,  1850,  109;  1851,  297;  1852,  116; 
1853-61,  passim;  Fisher's  Amer.  Stat.  Ann.,  1854,  120;  Sloan's  Utah  Gazett., 
24-8;  Amer.  Quart.  Reg.,  iii.  588-95;  S.  L.  Direc.,  1869,  64,  173;  Des.  News, 
1855-77,  too  numerous  to  quote;  VideUe,  July  31,  1865;  Review,  Jan.  27,  1872; 
Contributor,  v.  312-13, 446;  S.  F.  Alia,  1849-76,  too  numerous  to  quote;  Chron- 
icle, June  17,  1877;  Jan.  13,  1881;  Examiner,  Nov.  8,  1871;  Jan.  10,  1872; 
July  21,  1875;  Times,  1867,  Feb.  2,  June  4,  6,  13,  Aug.  9,  15,  Oct.  25;  1868, 
May  8,  July  13,  Sept  29,  Oct.  10,  Dec.  17;  1869,  Jan.  4,  Mar.  23,  May  20, 
Sept.  16;  Post,  1877,  Mar.  13,  22,  23,  24;  1878,  Oct.  11;  Herald,  1851,  Nov.  2, 
4;  1852,  Aug.  21;  1853,  June  12,  Sept.  30,  Dec.  3,  24;  1854,  Feb.  22,  May  31, 
June  25,  Aug.  23,  Oct.  1,  19;  1855,  Mar.  14,  Apr.  6,  May  7,  July  3;  1856,  May 
12,  Nov.  11,  13;  1857,  Feb.  25,  May  14,  June  19,  Oct.  6,  12,  27,  Nov.  2,  12, 
25,  30,  Dec.  1,  7,  17,  30;  1858,  Jan.  12,  15,  Mar.  11,  Apr.  1,  May  11,  27,  June 
29,  July  10,  Aug.  13;  1861,  Jan.  30;  Bulletin,  too  numerous  to  quote;  CaU, 
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1864,  June  25,  Aug.  17;  1865,  Jan.  5,  Mar.  3,  May  6,  June  1,  Jolv  29,  Aug. 

10,  Oct.  3,  Nov.  1;  1866,  Ngt.  1;  1867,  Apr.  14,  May  14,  Jnne  2,  Jaly  24,  Aug. 
1;  1869,  Sept.  3;  1872,  May  23,  Sept.  23,  Oct.  14,  Nov.  19;  1875,  July  18,  21; 
1877.  Feb.  16,  Mar.  9,  Apr.  1,  May  3;  1881,  July  30;  Stock  Brpl,  1874,  July 
30,  Nov.  27;  1875,  July  24,  31;  1876,  Sept.  23;  1879,  May  2;  Stock  Exchxtngt, 
Mar.  24,  1877;  Califomian,  Jan.  26,  1848;  Min.  and  Sden,  Press,  July  31, 
1875;  Mar.  31,  1877;  Courier  de  8.  F.,  Mar.  26,  1869;  Spirit  of  the  Times,  July 
14, 1877;  Pac  Rural  Press,  Mar.  31,  1877;  Wide  West,  Jan.  3,  1858;  CaL  Star, 
Jan.  29,  1848;  Oolden  Era,  May  18,  1856;  Oakland  Tribune,  Mar.  24,  1877; 
AppletoiCs  Jour.,  xi.  592-^,  623;  Col.,  Its  Past  Hitiory,  211-16;  Cal,  MercanL 
Jour.,  1860, 183-4;  Sac,  Union,  1855-67,  too  numerous  to  quote;  Bet,  May  24, 
Nov.  2,  1869;  Antioch  (Cal.)  Ledger,  Nov.  21, 1875;  June  12, 1877;  Napa  Co. 
Reporter,  Apr.  7,  1877;  Calaveras  Chron,,  Mar.  31,  1877;  Mariposa  Gazette, 
Mar.  31, 1877;  WUnUngtonJour,,  Dec  9, 1866;  Havilah Courier,  Apr.  27, 1867; 
Copperopolis  Courier,  Mar.  23,  1867;  WatsonnriUe,  Pajaro  Times,  MLay  16, 
1863;  Peialuma  Argus,  Mar.  16,  IS77;  Sonoma  Democrat,  Mar.  31, 1877;  Stock- 
ton Herald,  Sept.  28,  1871;  Independent,  June  15,  1867;  Nov.  4,  1875;  June 

11,  1879;  SanJosi  Argus,  Dec.  5,  1874;  Herald,  June  6,  1877;  Times,  Nov. 
23,  1879;  Lassen  Advocate,  Mar.  31, 1877;  Anaheim  Gasette,  Mar.  24,  31,  1877; 
Sta  Cruz  Sentinel,  May  12,  June  30,  1877;  Los  Angeles  Express,  Mar.  24,  31, 
1877;  Herald,  Mar.  24,  1877;  Republican,  Mar.  23,  24,  1877;  San  Buemojen- 
turct,  Ventura  Signal,  Mar.  31,  1877;  June  24,  1877;  Free  Press,  Apr.  7,  1877; 
Winnemucea  (Nev.)  Silver  State,  July  19,  1875;  Eureka  Sentinel,  July  17,  1S75; 
Belmont  Courier,  Oct  28,  1873;  May  5,  1877;  PrescoU  Miner,  Dec  18,  1874; 

'  Apr.  11,  1879;  Austin,  Reese  Riv,  ReveU.,  July  12,  1864;  Aug.  18,  1865;  Oct. 
29,  1866;  Jan.  22,  1867;  Gold  HiU  News.  1864,  Dec.  20;  1865,  Mar.  17,  July 
8;  1872,  Sept.  21;  1875,  Feb.  1,  Apr.  10,  July  21,  Aug.  4;  1876,  Sept.  12;  1877, 
Mar.  12,  May  25;  Dayton,  Lyon  Co.  Sentinel,  July  16,  1864;  Times,  Mar.  24, 
1877;  Elko  Independent,  Aug.  7,  1875;  Apr.  15, 1882;  Carson  Appeal,  June  10, 
Aug.  2, 1865;  Nov.  19, 1874;  July  18. 1875;  Oct.  27, 1876;  State  Register,  Sept. 
10,  1871;  Sept  26,  1872;  Kanesville  (Iowa)  Front.  Guard.,  1849,  Feb.  7,  Oct 
3,  17,  31,  Nov.  14;  1850,  Mar.  6,  May  29,  June  26,  Aug.  21;  1851,  Mar.  21, 
Apr.  18,  Aug.  22,  Sept  22;  1852,  Feb.  6,  20,  Mar.  4,  11, 18,  25;  Bois4  (Idaho) 
News,  Dec  5,  1863;  Feb.  20,  Mar.  5,  1864;  Statesman,  1865,  June  8,  Dec  12; 
1866,  Nov.  3;  1867,  June  16,  Sept  14,  Nov.  2;  Idaho  City,  Idaho  World,  Oct 
1,  1875;  Honolulu  (Hawaii)  Friend,  July  1,  1846;  Virginia  (Mont.)  Madi- 
sonian,  Nov.  24,  1877;  Post,  1866,  Oct  8,  30,  Nov.  3;  Helena  Independent, 
July  29,  1875;  Apr.  5,  1877;  Herald,  Jan.  6,  1876;  Walla  WaUa  (  Wash,) 
Statesman,  Oct.  10,  1863;  Olympia  Pion.  and  Democ.,  Aug.  8,  185iS;  Puget 
Sound  Courier,  Sept  22,  1876;  Seattle,  Puget  Sound  Herald,  Sept  15,  1858; 
Whatcom,  BeUingham  Bay  Mail,  Apr.  3, 1875;  Portland  (Or.)  Standard,  Apr. 
6,  1877;  Bee,  Oct  31,  1878;  Oregonian,  1859,  Oct  15;  1863,  June  10;  1865, 
Feb.  7,  July  8,  13,  Aug.  4,  17,  Oct  6,  Nov.  9,  11;  1877,  Apr.  7;  Salem,  Ore- 
gon Statesman,  1854,  Jan.  24,  May  2;  1857,  July  28,  Aug.  11,  18,  Sept  15, 29, 
Oct  20,  Nov.  3,  Dec.  1,  29;  1858,  Jan.  5,  12,  Feb.  16,  Mar.  16,  30,  June  15, 
July  13,  Oct  12;  1862,  Apr.  14,  June  30;  Jacksonville  Democ  Times,  Mar.  31, 
1877;  Oregon  City,  Oregon  Argus,  1857,  Feb.  27,  Dec  12,  26;  1858.  Jan.  2, 23, 
Feb.  13,  20,  27,  Mar.  6,  13,  Apr.  24.  June  19,  July  16,  30,  Aug.  7,  14,  28, 
Sept  11;  1866,  Dec.  22;  1868,  Sept  11;  Spectator,  1846,  Aug.  6,  20;  Astoria 
Astorian,  July  20,  1878;  Roseburg  Plaindealer,  Apr.  28,  1877;  The  DaUrn 
Mountaineer,  1866,  May  17,  June  8;  1867,  Feb.  22. 
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SCHISMS    AND    APOSTASIES. 

1844-1809. 

Tbm  STEAifOim— Ths  Gathbbkbs— Bramvan's  F0LLOWB&8— The  Glad- 
DEvrrKS—THx  Beoroakizxd  Chctbch  ov  Lattbr-dat  Saiots — Albz* 

AKDBB  ABD  DaVID  HtSUM  SMITII— THR  UtAH  MaGAZIKB — TRIAL  OF 
GODRB  AND    HaRRISOV — SUCGSSS   OV   THB   GODBRTTR    MoVKMXNT — ThB 

Stbvgolb  wor  Commbroial  Control — Pxrsboution  or  Okntile  Mbr^ 
chants— Zion's  CodPBRATtVB  Meroantilb  Inshttttion — Extent  of 
ITS  Ope&ations — Disastrous  ErracT  on  Gentilb  Tradb— Rbactioh  nr 
Fator  of  thx  Rkformbrs. 

During  the  life-time  of  Joseph  Smith  there  was 
but  one  organized  secession  from  the  church,  though, 
as  we  have  seen,  apostasies  were  frequent  during  his 
later  years.  If  the  words  of  the  prophet  were  not 
the  living  truth,  then  could  no  faith  be  placed  in 
Mormonism,  for  he  and  none  other  was  regarded  aa 
the  fountain-head  of  inspiration.  But  with  his  death 
the  source  of  infallibility  was  removed,  and  thus  the 
way  was  opened  for  schism  and  dissension,  few  of  the 
diverging  sects,  however,  having  sufficient  faith  in 
their  leaders  to  preserve  them  from  final  dissolution. 

The  saints  who  followed  Sidney  Rigdon  to  Pitts- 
burgh in  1844  became  gradually  scattered  among 
the  gentiles,  a  few  of  them,  with  William  Marks  at 
their  head,  afterward  rejoining  the  church.  To  J. 
J.  Strang,  a  prominent  elder,  were  vouchsafed,  as  he 
claims,  numerous  revelations  that  in  Wisconsin  was 
the  true  Zion,  and  several  thousands  accompanied  him 
to  that  state.  Strang  afterward  settled  at  Beaver 
Island,  in  Lake  Michigan,  where  he  retained  a  small 
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following  until  the  time  of  his  death.  Parties  also 
accompanied  William  Smith,  the  only  surviving 
brother  of  the  prophet,  to  northern  Illinois,  Elder 
Brewster  to  western  Iowa,  Bishop  Heddrick  to  Mis- 
souri, and  Bishop  Cutler  to  northern  Iowa.  All  of 
them  were  soon  afterward  dissolved,  the  remnants  of 
Brewster's  and  Heddrick's  disciples  forming  them- 
selves into  a  new  sect,  under  the  name  of  the  Grath- 
erers,  and  settling  in  Jackson  county,  where  they 
published  a  weekly  periodical,  styled  the  TruthteUer. 
JDuring  the  year  1846  a  large  Mormon  settlement  was 
made  in  Texas;  and  under  the  leadership  of  Apostle 
Lyman  Wight  the  colony  prospered  and  increased 
rapidly.  Until  1852  they  acknowledged  allegiance  to 
the  first  presidency,  but  when  the  doctrine  of  polyg- 
amy was  proclaimed,  they  separated  from  the  church. 
After  the  death  of  Wright,  which  occurred  a  few 
years  later,  his  flock  was  scattered.  A  small  portion 
of  the  members  of  most  of  these  sects  found  their 
way  to  Salt  Lake  City,  while  others  joined  the  reor- 
ganized church,  as  will  be  mentioned  later,  and  the 
remainder  cast  in  their  lot  with  the  gentiles. 

Of  the  party  that  sailed  with  Brother  Sam.  Bran- 
nan  for  California,  in  the  Brooklyn^  in  1846,  about 
one  fourth  apostatized;  their  leader  laying  the  basis  of 
a  fine  fortune  by  investing  in  real  estate  funds,  to  a 
great  extent  at  least,  belonging  to  the  Latter-day 
Saints.^  Of  the  Mormon  colony,  founded,  as  we  have 
seen,  at  San  Bernardino,  in  1851,  a  considerable  num- 
ber fell  into  apostasy,  though  many  joined  the  parent 
organization,  and  a  few  became  members  of  the  reor- 
ganized church. 

In  addition  to  the  various  sects  already  mentioned 
and  to  be  mentioned,  numerous  parties  and  individ- 

^Beadle,  L\f€  in  Utah,  404-0,  ■tates  that  Brannan  afterward  repaid  tha 
money  wiUi  interest,  but  it  woald  be  difficult  to  make  the  early  Califomians 
believe  it.  About  45  adults  and  65  children  of  the  BrooUyn  party  remained 
in  CWfomia,  a  few  afterward  joining  Mormon  communities  at  iSan  Bernardino 
or  in  Arizona.  Nearly  100  adults  and  some  40  children  reached  Utah,  most 
of  them  in  1848-50.  See  Hist,  CaL,  t.  544,  this  series. 
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uals  fell  away  during  the  migration  from  Nauvoo, 
many  of  the  stakes  becoming  settlements  of  recusani 
Mormons,  while  numbers  of  the  saints  settled  at 
Omaha,  Nebraska  City,  and  other  towns  on  the  Mis- 
souri and  its  tributaries.  Some,  as  I  have  said,  merely 
remained  in  the  western  states  to  obtain  means  for 
their  journey  to  Zion,  but  of  the  twenty  thousand 
persons  who  followed  the  apostles  from  Nauvoo,  it 
is  probable  that  nearly  one  third  were  eventually  ab- 
sorbed among  gentile  communities. 

In  Utah,  between  1852  and  1869,  four  distinct  and 
organized  attempts  were  made  to  throw  off  the  yoke  of 
Brigham,  and  establish  what  the  apostates  claimed  to 
be  a  more  perfect  faith.  These  were  the  Gladdenite 
secession  in  1852,  the  Josephite  schism  in  1860,  the 
Morrisite  movement  in  1861,  and  the  Godbe-Harrison 
schism  in  1869. 

When  the  doctrine  of  polygamy  was  openly  avowed 
in  1852,  some  of  the  saints  were  sorely  offended,  and 
accusing  the  hierarchy  of  having  fallen  from  grace  in 
other  respects,  formed  themselves  into  a  new  sect,  ap- 
pointing as  their  leader  Gladden  Bishop,  whence  the 
name  of  Gladdenites.  Together  with  other  recusants. 
Gladden,  who  was  several  times  disfellowshipped  and 
readmitted  on  profession  of  repentance,  had  again  re- 
joined the  church,^  but  being  now  disgusted  with  this 
new  feature  in  the  policy  of  the  church  dignitaries, 
worked  with  heart  and  soul  against  them.  Among 
his  followers  was  one  Alfred  Smith  from  St  Louis,  a 
man  of  great  tenacity  of  purpose,  and  a  bitter  foe  of 
Brigham,  by  whom,  as  he  alleged,  he  had  been 
stripped  of  his  property.  For  a  time  the  cause  flour- 
ished, but  on  Sunday,  the  20th  of  March,  1853,  while 
Smith  was  holding  services  in  front  of  the  council- 
house,  the  gathering,  though  orderly  and  peaceable, 
was  dispersed  by  the  city  marshal.     Another  meet- 

'  Ferris  states  that  Gladden  was  cut  off  and  rebaptized  nine  times.   Utwk 
*  ike  Marmom^  326.  See  also  Ohhauaen^  Mormonen^  182. 
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ATig  called  for  the  following  sabbath  was  dispersed. 
Smith  being  taken  into  custody,  and  detained  until 
he  promised  to  desist.  On  the  same  day  Brigham 
spoke  a  few  words  concerning  the  apostates  in  the 
tabernacle.     The  whole  matter  was  regarded  of  no 

great  consequence  by  the  church ;  nevertheless  it  was 
eemed  best  to  shun  the  very  appearance  of  evil,  and 
consequently  the  president  gave  the  people  clearly  to 
understand  that  there  must  be  no  more  of  it.^  Such 
warnings  from  the  president  of  the  church  were  never 
uttered  in  vain,  and  now  the  days  of  the  Gladdenites 
Vere  numbered.  A  few  months  later  most  of  them 
set  forth  for  California,  the  rest  recanted,  and  after 
the  year  1854  we  hear  no  more  of  this  apostasy. 

The  most  successful  of  the  recusant  sects  was  the 
one  established  by  Joseph  Smith,  the  prophet's  son, 
who,  with  his  brothers  Alexander  H.  and  David  Hy- 
ram,  remained  at  Nauvoo  after  the  exodua*  A  few 
years  later  the  remnants  of  the  Stran&^ites  and  Cutler- 
L.  being  ia  search  of » leader,  organiled  a  new  church 
and  requested  Joseph  to  become  their  head.  He  at 
first  refused,  but  in  1860,  the  number  of  members  being 
.then  considerably  increased  by  the  breaking-up  of  other 
parties,  he  accepted  the  call  as  prophet,  and  began  to 
preach  the  faith  of  his  father,  as  he  affirmed,  in  its 
original  purity,  repudiating  the  claims  of  Brigham 
and  the  doctrine  of  polygamy.  The  schism  spread 
rapidly  throughout  Illinois,  Missouri,  and  Iowa,  the 
apostates  being  termed  Josephites  by  the  followers  of 
Brigham,  but  styling   themselves   the  Beorganized 

*Jour.  of. Due,,  i.  82;  Deseret  News,  Apr.  2»  1853;  WaUe's  The  Mormon 
Prophet,  120-1;  Beadle's  Life  in  Utah,  408-9;  Ferris,  Utah  and  the  Mormons^ 
328-30.  Brigham  was  followed  by  Parley  Pratt,  who  said  that  he  had  known 
Gladden  for  §D  years,  and  had  seldom  heard  his  name  mentioned,  except  in 
connection  with  some  imposition  or  falsehood  in  the  name  of  the  Lord. 

^  Beadle  says  that  the  prophet  left  a  oonsiderable  fortnne,  mostly  in  hooses 
and  lands  at  lifauvoo.  Life  in  Utah,  428.  Eiren  if  this  is  trae,  we  well  know 
that  the  houses  and  lands  of  the  Moimons  in,  Kanvoo  were  worth  little  to 
them  when  the  expulsion  came. 
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Church  of  Latter-day  Saints.  In  Utah  it  was  checked 
by  fear  of  persecution,  and  not  until  the  summer  of 
1863  did  the  movement  become  pronounced  In  July 
of  that  year  two  Josephite  missionaries^  named  E.  C. 
Briggs  and  Alexander  McCord,  anvved  in  Salt  Lake 
City,  having  crossed  the  plains,  they  said,  as  heralds 
of  the  gospel,  and  calling  on  Brighain,  told  him  the 
object  of  their  mission,  and  asked  permission  to  preach 
in  the  tabernacle.  This  was,  of  course,  refused;^  nor 
were  they  allowed  the  use  of  any  other  public  build- 
ing, wuereupon  the  missionaries  visited  from  house  to 
house,  oflTering  up  prayers  for  the  inmates,  and  ex- 
horting them  to  join  the  true  faith. 

At  first  singly,  then  by  dozens,  and  afterward  by 
scores,  converts  were  gathered  into  this  fold,  and  in 
the  spring  of  1864  the  Josephites  in  Zion  mustered 
more  than  three  hundred,  the  number  of  proselytes 
elsewhere  being  at  this  date  between  two  and  three 
thousand.^  Persecution  followed,  as  they  claimed; 
and  in  early  summer  about  one  half  of  the  Josephites 
in  Salt  Lake  City  started  eastward,  so  great  being  the 
excitement  that  General  Connor  ordered  a  strong  es- 
cort to  accompany  them  as  far  as  Green  River.  To 
those  who  remained  protection  was  also  aflforded  by 
the  authorities. 

The  excitement  caused  by  the  evangelism  of  Briggs 
and  McCord  was  renewed  in  the  summer  of  1869, 
when  Alexander  H.  and  David  Hyrum  Smith  arrived 
at  Salt  Lake  City  as  advocates  of  the  reformed  faith. 
Their  meetings  were  held  at  Independence  Hall,  then 
the  principal  public  building  belonging  to  the  gentiles, 
and  at  the  first  service  a  vast  audience  assembled, 
among  the  number  being  several  of  the  wives  of 
Brigham.    At  first  the  followers  of  Brigham  trembled 

^In  Waiters  The  Mormon  Prophet y  129,  it  is  stated  that  Brigham  said  he 
would  not  b3  responsible  for  Briggs'  safety  if  he  remained  in  the  city. 

'Bowles,  Our  Nkw  Went,  263,  his  work  being  published  in  1869, incorrectly 
places  the  entire  number  at  1,500.  In  Waiters  The  Mormon  Prophet^  128 
y>ublished  in  1866),  we  read:  *  In  the  states,  those  who  have  gone  back  to  their 
mat  loye  are  to  be  numbered  by  thousands.* 
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for  the  supremacy  of  their  leader,  and  opposition 
meetings  were  organized  under  the  management  of 
Joseph  F.,  the  son  of  Hyrum  Smith/  But  the 
mantle  of  the  prophet  had  not  fallen  on  his  offspring ; 
they  were  men  aknost  without  force  of  character,  of 
lamb-like  placidity,  and  of  hopelessly  mediocre  ability; 
not  shrewd  enough  to  contend  with  their  opponents, 
and  not  violent  enough  to  arouse  the  populace.  They 
accomplished  little  for  the  cause  of  the  reorganized 
church. 

In  1860  the  headquarters  of  the  Josephites  were 
established  at  Piano,  Illinois,  where,  between  1860 
and  1875,  was  published  by  this  sect  The  True  Latter- 
day  Saint's  Herald,  and  where  in  1877  their  leader 
still  resided,^  Joseph  being  at  that  date  president  of 
the  church,  and  Briggs  the  president  of  the  twelve, 
A  branch  was  also  established  at  Malad  in  Idaho; 
a  few  of  the  sect  gathered  at  Kirtland,^  and  the  re- 
mainder were  scattered  throughout  the  states.  They 
rapidly  increased,  mustering  in  1870  not  less  than 
twenty  thousand  in  the  United  States,  while  in  Europe 
entire  churches  joined  the  reformed  faith,  the  name 
of  the  sect,  and  the  more  conventional  morality  of 
its  doctrines,  being  among  the  causes  of  its  success.^® 

V  StenhoQfle  says  that  debates  between  the  two  parties  were  held  in  pnblia 
Bocky  Mountain  SainU,  629  (note). 

"5.  Late  Herald,  June  6,  1877. 

*Ibid.;  McClurt'9  Three  Thou-^and  Miles,  435. 

^^The  Joaephite  creed  will  be  found  in  Waite's  The  Mormon  Proohet,  190- 
1 ;  Vtah  Scraps,  16.  It  contains  the  following:  *  We  belieye  that  the  church 
in  Utah,  under  the  presidency  of  Brigham  Young,  have  apostatized  from  the 
true  order  of  the  gospel.  We  believe  that  the  doctrines  of  polygamy,  human 
sacrifice,  or  killing  men  to  save  them,  Adam  being  God,  Utah  being  Zion,  or 
the  gathering  pla^  for  the  saints,  are  doctrines  of  devils.'  In  other  respects 
their  creed  was  almost  identical  with  the  Mormon  articles  of  faith.  Codman, 
who  attended  their  services,  remarks:  'They  use  the  same  religious  books  in 
their  worahip,  and  argue  from  them  the  prohibition  of  polygamy  with  as 
much  earnestness  as  Onon  Pratt  displays  in  its  advocacy.'  The  Round  Trip, 
210. 

The  second  Joseph  Smith,  junior,  was  bom  at  Kirtland  Nov.  6,  1832. 
His  early  life  was  spent  in  Missouri  and  Illinois,  whither  he  went  with  his 
(larents.  F.  G.  Mather  received  a  letter  from  him  in  1879,  sayins:  *  I  am 
now  pretty  widely  recognized  as  the  leader  of  that  wing  of  the  Mormon 
churcn  dedaring  positive  Mormonism,  but  denying  and  op^Kwing  polygamy 
and  Utah  Mormonism.'  I  give  herewith  a  copy  of  an  inscription  on  one 
of  the  pillars  of  the  temple  at  Kirtland,  as  reported  by  Mather,  Lippineoi^s 
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While  the  controversy  between  the  projphet's  sons 
and  the  prophet's  nephew  was  at  its  height,  an  article 
appeared  in  the  Utah  Magazine ^  a  periodical  first  issued 
in  1867,  and  of  which  elders  W.  S.  Godbe  and  E.  L. 
T.  Harrison  were  proprietors,  wherein  appeared  the 
following  passage :  ''If  we  know  the  true  feeling  of 
our  brethren^  it  is  that  they  never  intend  Joseph 
Smith's  nor  any  other  man's  son  to  preside  over  them 
simply  because  of  their  sonship.  The  principle  of 
heirship  has  cursed  the  world  for  ages,  and  with  our 
brethren  we  expect  to  fight  it  till,  with  every  other 
relic  of  tyranny,  it  is  trodden  under  foot."  While 
speaking  thus  boldly,  the  magazine  essayed  the  part 
of  umpire  between  the  disputants,  and  otherwise  gave 
sore  ofience  to  the  church  di^nitaries.^^  About  the 
same  time  an  article  was  published  u^ing  the  devel- 
opment of  the  mineral  resources  of  Utah,  a  measure 
which  found  no  favor  with  Brigham,  for  thus  would 
the  flood-gates  be  opened  to  the  gentiles,  while  the 
saints  might  be  tempted  to  worship  at  the  shrine  of 
Mammon.  ''I  want  to  make  a  wall  so  thick  and  so 
high  around  the  territory,"  he  once  exclaimed  in  the 
tabernacle,  "that  it  would  be  impossible  for  the  gen- 
tiles to  get  over  or  through  it.""  Finally  the  elders 
were  summoned  before  the  school   of  prophets,  by 

Mag,^  Ang.  1880.  'The  Salt  Lake  Mormana.  When  Joseph  Smith  was 
killed  on  June  27»  1844,  Brigham  Young  assumed  the  leadership  of  the  church, 
telling  the  people  in  the  winter  of  1846  that  all  the  Qod  they  wanted  was  him, 
and  all  the  bible  they  wanted  was  in  his  heart.  He  led  or  drore  about  two 
thousand  people  to  Utah  in  1847,  starting  for  upper  California  and  landing  at 
Salt  lAke,  where  in  1852  Brigham  Younff  presented  the  polygamic  revelation 
to  the  people.  The  true  church  remainea  disorganized  till  1860,  when  Joseph 
Smith  took  the  leadership  or  presidency  of  the  church  at  Amboy,  Illinois. 
We  [thirty  thousand]  have  no  affiliation  with  the  Mormons  whatever.  They 
are  to  us  an  apostate  people,  working  all  manner  of  abomination  before  God 
and  man.  We  are  no  pc^  or  parcel  of  them  in  any  sense  whatever.  Let 
this  be  distinctly  understood,  we  are  not  Mormons.  Truth  is  truth,  wher- 
ever it  is  found.*  For  further  particulars  as  to  apostate  sects  before  the  year 
1869,  see  8.  F,  AUa,  May  21,  1857,  July  3,  Aug.  2,  1867;  8,  F.  BuUetin, 
May  22,  1857,  Aug.  10,  Nov.  15,  1867;  Sacramento  Union,  Apr.  22,  May  20, 
June  8,  Sept.  3,  18,  1857,  Dec.  3, 1859,  Juue  28,  Aug.  5,  1867. 

'^In  the  Deieret  News  of  Not.  3,  1869,  is  a  notice  sifrned  by  the  members 
of  the  first  presidency  and  three  other  apostles,  cautionmg  the  saints  against 
its  teachings,  and  stating  that  it  is  unfit  for  perusaL 

^'  Qodbe*8  Statement,  MS.,  2. 
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ivhich  offenders  are  examined  before  beitig  sent  for 
trial  by  the  high  council,  and  though  the  most  serious 
charge  against  them  was  the  publication  of  the  article 
on  mineral  developments,  both  Godbe  and  Harrison 
were  expelled  from  the  church." 

To  at  the  elders  should  have  openly  advocated  the 
development  of  the  rich  mineral  resources  of  Utah 
may  appear  from  a  gentile  standpoint  a  slight  prove- 
'  cation  for  so  extreme  a  measure ;  but  it  should  be  re- 
mem  bered  that  from  the  earliest  occupation  of  the 
terfitory  mining  for  the  precious  metals  had  been 
strongly  discountenanced  by  the  priesthood.  This 
was  in  fact  a  most  essential  part  of  the  policy  in  ac- 
cordance with  which  the  Mormons  had  sought  for 
seclusion  in  the  vales  of  Deseret,  in  order  to  preserve 
their  liberty  iand  individuality  as  a  religious  commu- 
nity. From  the  day  when  news  arrived  of  the  gold 
discovery,  their  leaders  had  denounced  all  emi^ation 
to  California.  Grold-seekers  were  indiscrimmately 
classed  as  worldlings  and  apostates,  or  at  least  held 
to  be  weak  in  the  faith.  Nevertheless,  the  accounts 
received  from  members  of  the  Mormon  battalion,  who 
had  witnessed  the  discovery  and  shared  in  the  excite- 
ment which  followed  it,  produced  a  crisis  that  threat- 
ened their  very  existence  as  a  people,  and  one  which, 
perhaps,  none  but  the  Mormons  could  have  withstood. 
When,  in  later  years,  mineral  prospects  were  disclosed 
iu  Utah,  and  j)ro8pecting  largely  carried  on  by  gen- 
tiles, all  such  efforts  were  discouraged ;  for  they  could 
result  only  in  drawing  into  the  territory  a  class  of 
men  dangerous  to  its  institutions,  and  might  even  se- 
duce from  their  allegiance  the  members  of  the  church. 
Thus  in  the  light  of  its  full  history  must  the  policy 
of  the  Mormon  hierarchy  be  considered  in  excluding 
from  its  fold  this  disturbing  element. 

No  attempt  was  made,  however,  by  either  of  the 

.  elders  to  excuse  this  portion  of  the  charges  brought 

against  them.     Their  defence  was  confined  merely  to 

the  question  of  their  alleged  apostasy,  and  to  the  au- 

» Ibid,;  ffartimm*s  CriL  NUes  <m  Utah,  MS.,  48. 
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thori  ty  of  the  priesthood.  When  their  case  was  handed 
to  the  high  couiicil,  the  recusants,  instead  of  pleading 
their  cause,  merely  read  a  series  of  resolutions  touch- 
ing measures  of  church  reform,  Godbe  denying  Brig- 
ham's  right  to  enforce  obedience,  whether  in  matters 
secular  or  spiritual,  and  Harrison  stating  that  if  it 
was  apostasy  to  differ  conscientiously  from  the  priest- 
hood, then  he  must  be  considered  an  apostate.  "We 
claim,"  they  said,  "the  right  of  respectfully  but  freely 
discussing  all  measures  upon  which  we  are  called  to 
act  And  if  we  are  cut  off  from  this  church  for 
asserting  this  right,  while  our  standing  is  dear  to  us, 
we  will  suffer  it  to  be  taken  from  us  sooner  than  re- 
sign the  liberties  of  thought  and  speech  to  which  the 
gospel  entitles  us ;  and  against  any  such  expulsion  we 
present  our  solemn  protest  before  God  and  angels." 
It  remained  only  to  pass  sentence  of  excommunication, 
and  in  due  form  the  elders  were  delivered  over  to  the 
buffetings  of  Satan  for  a  thousand  years. 

But  a  few  days  later  there  appeared  in  the  Utah 
Magazine  an  account  of  the  trial,  together  with  a  pro- 
test and  appeal  to  the  brethren,  afterward  copied  in 
the  New  York  Herald  and  other  leading  journals. 
"It  had  been  argued,"  remarked  the  recusants,  "  that 
we  must  passively  and  uninquiringly  obey  the  priest- 
hood, because  otherwise  we  could  not  build  up  Zion. 
A  nation  built  up  on  such  a  principle  could  be  no  Zion. 
The  only  glory  or  beauty  there  could  be  in  a  Zion 
must  result  from  its  being  composed  of  people  all  of 
whom  acted  intelligently  in  all  their  operations." 
Supported  as  it  was  by  a  portion  of  the  wealth  and 
intelligence  of  Utah,  the  Walker  brothers,  the  Tul- 
lidge  brothers,  Stenhouse,  Lawrence,  and  Eli  B.  Kel- 
sey,"  the  reformation  gathered  weight.  On  Sunday, 
the  19th  of  December,  18G9,  services  were  held  for 
the  first  time  by  the  reformers,  iu  the  chapel  of  the 
assembly-rooms  in  the  thirteenth  ward,  and  in  the 

'^Eclsey,  who  voted  against  their  expulsion,  was  ako  excommunicated. 
SUnhoase'it  Jiochy  Mountain  Saints,  040. 
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evening  at  the  Masonic  ball."  Before  a  dense  audi- 
ence, was  sung  by  the  choir  the  first  hymn  in  the 
Mormon  hymn-book,  composed  by  Parley  P.  Pratt: 

^'Tbe  moming  breakf,  the  ahadowi  flee, 
Lo!  Zioa*8  standard  ia  unfurled; 
The  dawning  of  a  brighter  day 
Majestic  riaea  on  the  world. 

Then  followed  speeches  by  Grodbe,  Harrison,  and 
Lawrence,  in  which  the  gentiles,  who  formed  one-third 
of  the  audience,  were  assured  that  the  reformation 
would  be  continued  with  a  purpose  that  would  swerve 
not  before  Brigham  and  his  apostles. 

The  so-called  Godbeite  movement,  however,  though 
for  a  time  it  excited  considerable  interest  in  business 
circles,  was  a  matter  of  small  moment  to  the  church 
generally,  producing  little  effect  on  the  masses  of  the 
members.  The  movement  in  its  incipiency  was  the 
immediate  occasion  rather  than  the  real  cause  of 
Godbe  and  his  adherents  leaving  the  church.  No  man 
can  consistently  be  continued  a  member  of  any  church 
if  he  persists  in  refusing  to  submit  to  the  final  decisions 
of  the  church  authorities.  His  arrival  at  that  point 
of  insubordination  is  almost  always  the  result  of  a 
.growth  of  greater  or  less  rapidity,  and  occupying 
more  or  less  time  in  development.  Godbeism  at  first 
professed  to  be  an  attempt  to  reform  and  purify  the 
church,  in  part  by  the  aid  of  spiritualism,  but  the 
reform  pretensions  were  evanescent,  quickly  fading 
away,  so  that  for  many  years  nobody  has  looked  upon 
the  movement  as  a  religious  one  in  any  respect.  In 
fact  with  the  fleeting  religious  pretensions  the  very 
name  of  the  movement  soon  died  out,  and  the  promi- 
nent persons  connected  with  it  early  manifested  a  skep- 
tical spirit  toward  religion  of  every  kind,  and  directed 
their  energies  more  completely  into  channels  of  busi- 
ness and  money-making.  "I  have  been  instru- 
mental," writes  Godbe  in  1884,  "in  establishing  and 
conducting  enterprises  that  have  required  an  outlay  of 

i^For  account  of  secret,  benefit,  and  benevolent  societies  in  Utah,  see 
Utah  Oaxetteer,  1884,  218-26. 
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$1^000  a  day  for  ten  years,  and  have  given  employ- 
ment to  many  hundreds  of  people."  ^ 

The  struggle  for  the  commercial  control  of  Utah 
began  at  an  early  date  in  its  history.  Among  the 
Mormons  there  were  few  men  of  business  traming, 
and  until  the  advent  of  the  overland  railroad  made 
it  certain  that  Salt  Lake  City  would  become  a  com- 
mercial centre,  the  policy  of  Brigham  was  to  discour- 
age commerce  and  commercial  intercourse.  Never- 
theless, gentile  merchants,  by  whom  traffic  was  mainly 
conducted,  as  late  as  1860  were  subject  to  a  running 
fire  of  ridicule  and  condemnation  directed  against 
them  from  the  tabernacle.  The  objection  to  them 
was  twofold:  first,  the  dislike  to  the  presence  of  gen- 
tiles, in  whatever  capacity;  and  second,  the  fact  that 
they  absorbed  the  small  amount  of  floating  capital 
that  the  brethren  possessed.  He  who  should  hold 
traffic  with  a  gentile  was  considered  weak  in  the  faith, 
but  as  goods  could  be  purchased  from  gentile  mer- 

^^Oodhe*8  StatemaU,  MS.,  29.  For  farther  mention  of  the  Godbe  schism 
and  incidents  connected  with  it,  see  TvUidge^B  Mag.^  i.  14-55;  Sterihotue^a 
Expo84  of  Polygamy,  132-45;  Dixon's  White  C<mquesi,  i.  208-12. 

William  S.  Qodbe,  an  Englishman  by  birth,  began  his  career  as  a  sailor; 
bnt  after  being  twice  shipwrecked,  tired  of  seafaring  life,  and  while  yet  a 
lad,  betook  himself  to  America.  Having  made  the  acquaintance  of  several 
Mormons,  and  being  charmed  with  the  story  of  their  adventures,  he  decided 
to  cut  in  his  lot  with  them,  and  journeyed  nearly  the  whole  distance  on  foot 
between  New  York  and  Salt  Lake  City,  where  ho  arrived  in  1851,  and  found 
employment  with  a  merchant  named  Thomas  Williams,  in  a  few  years  be- 
oominfl  himself  a  leading  merchant  Between  1857  and  1884  Mr  Godbe 
crosBea  the  Atlantic  21  times,  and  the  plains  over  50  times.  After  his  ez- 
oommnnication  from  the  church,  and  the  consequent  loss  of  his  business,  find- 
ing himself,  as  he  si^s,  $100,000  in  debt,  whereas  a  year  before  he  had  been 
worth  $100,000,  he  K>llowed  mining  as  an  occupation,  and  in  1873  organized 
in  London  the  Chicago  Silver  Mining  Co.,  one  of  the  few  English  companies 
that  have  proved  successful  in  Utah.  Of  his  ventures  in  mining,  mention 
will  be  made  later.  Of  Mr  Harrison,  he  remarks  that  he  is  'a  man  of  unusual 
mental  qualities,  of  earnest  nature,  and  has  an  oTerruling  loye  of  truth,  hon- 
esty, and  straightforwardness.* 

The  Statement  of  William  Oodbe,  MS.,  contains,  in  addition  to  matter  re- 
lating to  the  Oodbeite  movement  and  personal  memoirs,  some  valuable  infor- 
mation on  mining,  together  with  much  adverse  comment  on  the  Mormon 
hierarchy,  terse  and  well  put,  though  hurriedly  written.  *They  don't  make 
many  converts  in  the  United  States,'  he  remarks;  'they  don't  look  for  them. 
They  make  a  few  in  the  south,  where  the  condition  of  things  is  analagous, 
more  or  less,  with  that  which  exists  in  Europe;  but  they  make  most  of  their 
converts  in  the  latter  country.' 
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chants  to  advantage,  the  saints  were  tempted  some- 
times to  trade  with  them,  and  frequently  did  so,  and 
that  without  the  severe  censure  on  the  part  of  the 
church,  which  has  been  often  alleged. 

Among  those  who  had  transactions  with  gentile  mer- 
chants were  the  Walker  Brothers,  who  in  1868  were 
among  the  prominent  merchants  of  Salt  Lake  City,  and 
had  contributed  in  no  small  degree  to  its  commercial 
prosperity.  The  firm  subscribed  liberally  for  all  the 
purposes  to  which  the  church  funds  were  applied,  but 
refused  to  pay  tithes  or  to  recognize  the  right  of  the 
church  to  collect  tithing.^' 

During  this  year,  and  partly  with  a  view  to  placing 
the  trade  of  Utah  under  church  control,  so  far  at  least 
as  the  brethren  were  concerned,  the  Zion  s  Coopera- 
tive Mercantile  Institution  was  organized.^"  Aside 
from  such  motives,  however,  there  were  good  reasons 
for  securing  to  the  country  the  benefits  of  the  co- 
operative system,  for,  as  we  shall  see  later,  the  prices 
of  imported  commodities  were  still  extravagantly 
high.^^  To  protect  the  people  from  these  high  prices 
by  importing  from  first  hands  and  in  large  quantities 
was  the  professed,  and  perhaps  the  main,  purpose  of 
the  promoters.  After  passing  through  some  financial 
difficulties,  the  enterprise  seems  to  have  obtained  a 
permanent  foothold,  and  is  yet  a  successful  competitor 
with  gentile  tradesmen,  supplying  at  wholesale  many 
of  the  settlements  in  Utah,  in  addition  to  its  local 
and  retail  trade.  In  1883  the  total  sales  exceeded 
$4,000,000,  a  half-yearly  dividend  of  five  per  cent  be- 
ing paid  in  October  of  that  year.  At  this  date  the 
association  had  a  reserve  fund  of  about  $125,000,  and 


"  Walher'a  Merchants  and  Miners  of  Utah,  MS.,  2. 


company 
Brighi 

Smith,  Wm  .leanings,  RfS.  Eldredge,  and  Wm  H.  Hooper  were  among  the 
first  directors.    For  constitution,  by-laws,  form  of  certificates  of  stock,  and 
incorporation,  see  Utah  Religious  Pamphlets,  9,  10. 
^*  See  cap.  28,  notes  29  and  31,  this  vol. 
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a  capital  of  $1,000,000,  divided  into  $100  shares,  and 
distributed  among  700  or  800  stockholdera*"  The 
head  of  the  church  continued  president  of  the  institu- 
tion after  it  was  no  longer  under  control  of  the  church, 
but  managed  simply  on  business  principles,  represent- 
ing  Mormon  as  against  gentile  tradmg  interests.^ 
Branches  were  established  at  Ogden,  Logan,^  and 
Soda  Springs,  and,  as  we  shall  see  later,  the  coopera* 
tive  movement  spread  rapidly  throughout  the  country, 
though  most  of  these  ventures  resulted  in  failure, 
many  of  the  stores  being  compelled  to  close  during 
the  commercial  panic  of  18^3. 

^De^eret  Eo.  News,  Jan.  2,  1884.  The  main  building,  on  East  Temple 
etreet,  S.  L.  City,  was  318  by  100  ft,  the  front  being  of  iron,  and  the  roof  fire- 
proof. It  was  furnished  ivith  hydraulic  elevators,  fire  and  burglar  proof 
vaults,  and  all  modem  appliances.  ZUnCn  Coop,  Merc,  IimL,  MS.,  1-2.  In 
connection  irith  the  institution  was  a  tannery  and  shoe-factory,  in  which 
.about  170  hands  were  employed  in  1883. 

«*  HarriwiCs  Crit,  Notes  on  Utah,  MS.,  68-9.  For  further  mention  of  the 
institution  and  its  origin,  see  MarahalCs  Through  Amer,,  176-7;  8ienhou9e*B 
English-woman,  371-3;  TownaenxVa  Mormon  Truds,  41-2;  IhUlUlge's  Mag,,  L 
•363-8;  for  cut  of  buildings,  Id,,  facing  p.  385.  In  connection  with  it,  it  may  be 
jnentioned  that  Horace  S.  Eldredee,  who  has  been  connected  with  the  institute 
from  its  inception,  was  appointeu  president  in  1872,  and  In  18S4  was  superin- 
tendent. Mr  Eldredge,  a  native  of  New  York,  arrived  in  Utah  in  1848,  after 
passing  through  all  the  tribulations  of  Far  West,  Nauvoo,  and  Winter  Quar- 
ters. In  1868,  being  then  in  partnership  with  H.  B.  Clawson,  he  sold  out  his 
stock  of  goods  to  the  institnte. 

Hiram  B.  CUtwson,  a  native  of  Oneida  co.,  N.  Y.,  was  educated  at  the 
Utica  academy.  In  1841,  his  father  beinff  then  deceased,  and  the  rest  of  the 
family  having  joined  the  Mormon  church,  he  moved  with  them  to  Nauvoo, 
and  in  1848  to  the  valley  of  Great  Salt  Lake.  Though  only  22  years  of  a^e, 
he  was  looked  upon  as  a  man  of  mark,  and  was  employed  m  superintending 
the  construction  of  some  of  the  first  buildings  erected  by  the  church  in  Salt 
Lake  City.  During  the  Utah  war  he  figured  prominently  as  adjutant-general 
of  the  Nauvoo  legion,  and  just  before  tne  departure  of  the  troops  from  Camp 
Floyd  effected  a  complete  reconciliation  between  the  military  and  the  church 
authorities.  Appointed  superintendent  of  Zion's  Cooperative  Mercantile  In- 
stitute, in  1873  he  was  sent  east  in  company  with  H.  S.  Eldredge  to  ask  for 
an  extension  of  credit,  in  view  of  the  panic  then  prevailing  in  commercial 
circles'.  He  met  everywhere  with  a  favorable  response,  and  within  eight 
tmonths  the  company  redeemed  its  obligations,  amounting  to  $1 ,  100,000.  Dur- 
ing his  management  Mr  Clawson  stat^  that  the  losses  of  the  institution  by 
bM  debts  did  not  exceed  a  quarter  of  one  per  cent.  In  1875  he  resigned  the 
superintendency,  having  purchased  from  the  directors  the  agricultural  depart- 
ment of  the  Z.  C.  M.  I. ,  to  which  he  added  a  machinery  department,  furnish- 
ing grist  and  saw  mills  and  steam-engines  complete,  together  with  all  the 
different  kinds  of  machines  commonly  in  use  throughout  tho  territory.  Dur- 
ing the  earlier  part  of  his  career  Mr  Clawson  took  a  leading  part  in  theatrical 
afbhirs,  and  to  him  and  John  T.  Caine  are  largely  due  the  success  and  pros- 
perity of  the  Salt  Lake  theatre.  TuUldge'a  Mag.,  i.  678-84. 
•  *■  For  1883  the  sales  of  the  Ogden  branch  were  about  |800,00a»  and  of  the 
Logan  branch,  of  which  Aaron  £arr  was  manager,  about  $00D|000l 
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The  first  effect  of  this  movemeDt  on  the  trade  of 
gentile  merchants  was  disastrous,  the  sales  of  the 
Walker  Brothers,  for  instance,  decreasing  in  a  brief 
space  from  $60,000  to  $5,000  per  month,"  while  those 
of  the  Auerbach  Brothers  fell  off  in  like  ratio,^  these 
two  firms,  among  others,  offering  to  dispose  of  their 
entire  property  to  the  directors  of  the  Zion's  Coop- 
erative Institute  for  fifty  cents  on  the  dollar,  and  leave 
the  territory.*"  The  offer  was  refused.  Hence,  per- 
haps, as  will  presently  appear,  the  rapid  development  of 
the  mining  resources  of  Uie  country  after  1869,  toward 
which  purpose  several  prominent  merchants,  among 
them  Uodbe  and  the  Walker  Brothers,  applied  the 
remnants  of  their  fortunes.  Soon,  however,  even  the 
Mormons  began  to  disregard  the  warnings  of  their 
leaders  against  trading  with  gentiles  or  apostates. 
The  spell  was  broken,  and  during  the  conference  of 
1870  the  stores  of  the  latter,  and  especially  of  the 
Walker  Brothers,  were  so  crowded  with  purchasers 
that  it  was  almost  impossible  for  them  to  serve  their 
patrons.  The  reformers  preached  against  and  wrote 
against  the  president,  and  the  better  to  support  their 
cause,  established  a  newspaper  named  the  Salt  Lake 
Tribum,  at  first  a  weekly  and  afterward  a  daUy  pub- 

"  Walber^t  MerchemU  and  Miners  of  Utah,  MS. ,  3.  Sanmel  Sharp,  Joaeph 
Eobinson,  David,  Frederick,  and  Matthew  Henry  Walker  were  in  1883  toe 
membeci  of  this  firm.  Englishmen  by  birth,  being  the  eons  of  a  Yorkshire 
■qaire,  poeaeaaed  in  1846  ol  a  oonaiderable  landed  estate,  but  who,  like 
thousands  of  others,  suffered  financial  shipwreck  during  the  railroad  panic  of 
the  following  year,  they  arrived  at  8.  L.  City  in  1852,  at  which  date  there 
were  only  five  business  honses  on  Main  street.  They  laid  the  basis  of  their 
fortune  cniring  the  presence  of  the  army  at  Camp  Floyd,  soon  making  their 
mark  amons  we  commercial  community,  and  being  classed  a  few  yean  later 
among  the  foading  merchants  of  Utah.   After  1809  their  attention  was  chiefly 

Slven  to  mining,  in  which  connection  further  mention  will  be  made  of  the 
rm.  Auiobiog.  qfthe  WaUoer  Bros,,  MS. 
'^  The  Auerbach  Bros.,  a  dry-goods  firm,  state  that  at  this  time  ruin  stared 
them  in  the  face,  and  but  for  the  mining  developments  which  followed  al- 
most immediately  afterward  they  conld  not  have  remained  in  the  territony. 
Fred.  H.  and  Sam.  H.  Auerbach,  natives  of  eastern  Prussia,  came  to  S.  Lb 
City  in  1864,  after  suffering  heavy  business  reverses  in  Austin,  Nov.,  where 
tiiey  afterward  paid  their  debts  m  full  in  gold  coin.  Their  sales  for  1885 
amounted  to  about  $500,000.  Auarbaeh's  Batmrnds  BiU,  MS.;  Utah  Biogr. 
Sketches,  Ma,  0-10. 

^Harrimm's  OrU.  NUtson  Utaht  M&9  02;  Wqiier^B  Jfavtcwf t awrf  Mimtn 
</ (TieaA,  Ma»  8. 
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Ucation,  in  which  the  church  dignitaries  and  their 
policy  were  severely  criticised.  Thus  of  all  the 
apostasies  the  Godbeite  movement,  with  its  attendant 
incidents,  was  the  most  formidable,  and  w^rought  more 
harm  in  Zion  than  any  which  had  preceded  it,  appeal- 
ing, as  it  did,  to  the  common  sense  and  the  self-inter- 
est  of  the  community. 


CHAPTER  XXIV, 

THB  LAST  DAYS  OF  BRIGHAM  YOUKa 

1860-1877. 

ViSn  Of  SCBCTTLKB  C0LFAX-^GODBB*8  InTKBVIXW  WITH  PbESIDKITT  O&UrV 
— GrOVBBNOR  ShaFTKB — MlUTART  RiOT  AT  PrOTO— OOVEBMOB  W0OD8 
— JUDOI     McKkAN— BCRUBSQUB    OV     JOSTIGB— ArBXST    OF    BbIOHAM 

YorNo  AND  Othbbs— Gbobob  Q.  Gaknok  GBOBBif  Delbgatb— Aztbll's 
Adicinistration — Govbrnob  Emkbt— Dkath  of  Bbigham — His  Ob- 
srQiHBS — His  Charactbr— His  Will. 

"Will  Brigham  Young  fight?"  inquired  Schuyler 
Colfax  of  Elder  Stenhouse,  during  his  sojourn  at  Salt 
Lake  City  in  1869.'  *'For  God's  sake,  Mr  Colfax." 
answered  the  elder,  ''keep  the  United  States  off.  If 
the  government  interferes  and  sends  troops,  you  will 
spoil  the  opportunity,  and  drive  the  thousands  back 
into  the  arms  of  Brigham  Young  who  are  ready  to 
rebel  against  the  one-man  power.  Leave  the  elders 
alone  to  solve  their  own  problems.  We  can  do  it; 
the  government  cannot."  But  with  the  exception  of 
Abraham  Lincoln,  none  of  the  presidents  were  of  the 
opinion  that  it  was  best  to  leave  the  Mormons  alone. 
At  this  date  there  is  little  doubt  that  Grant  was  re- 
solved on  the  suppression  of  polygamy,  even  if  need 
be  at  the  cost  of  war.     Meanwhile  the  famous  Cul- 


*  Colfax  also  yisited  Utah  in  1865.  For  reception  and  pnrpoee  of  yisity 
Jiichardson'a  Beyond  the  Mias.,  345-6,  348-9;  B<noles'  Our  New  West,  203-4; 
TuUidfje^B  Lift  oj  Brigham  Young,  355-8;  Stenhotue'a  Bochf  Mountain  ScUatSf 
613-15.  For  speech  of  Colfax,  in  1869,  in  which,  probably,  the  eentenoe  moefe 
acceptable  to  the  MormouB  was  the  coneluding  line,  *I  bid  you  all  good  night 
and  good  by,*  see  The  Mormon  Question  (S.  L.  City,  1870),  wherein  is  also  a 
reply  by  John  Taylor,  an  article  on  the  Mormon  question  by  the  vico-presi* 
dent,  published  in  the  New  York  Independent^  and  a  rejoinder  by  Taylor. 

(696) 
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lorn  anti-polygamv  bill*  was  before  the  representatives, 
and  the  honorable  Thomas  Fitch  was  amusing  con- 
gress with  his  speeches  on  the  prospect  of  another 
Mormon  war.*  Early  in  1870  mass-meetings  were 
held  at  the  tabernacle,  by  men  and  women,  to  protest 
against  the  bill,  and  to  draw  up  a  remonstrance  against 
its  provisions.  A  memorial  was  also  prepared  and 
forwarded  to  congress,  setting  forth  the  revelation  on 
polygamy  and  the  duties  of  the  Mormon  church  in 
that  connection,  wherein  it  was  declared  that  the 
church  would  stand  by  its  faith  and  polygamy  institu- 
tions in  spite  of  all  human  will  and  law.^  During 
this  year,  also,  an  act  was  passed  by  the  territorial 
legislature,  granting  the  right  of  suffrage  to  women, 
but  the  measure  subsequently  adopted  in  Wyoming 
and  elsewhere  seemed  to  be  in  advance  of  the  times? 
or  was  in  some  way  unpopular,  and  little  use  has  ever 
been  made  of  the  privilege.^ 

Among  those  wno  realized  the  danger  of  the  situa- 
tion were  the  leaders  of  the  Godbeite  movement, 
who  well  knew  that,  in  the  event  of  another  Mormon 
war,  the  dramatic  farce  of  Buchanan's  administra- 
tion could  not  be  reenacted,  and  that  if  the  United 
States  government  again  entered  into  the  contro- 
versy, it  would. never  withdraw  from  it  until  it  had 
cut  with  its  sword  the  Gordian  knot  of  Mormonism. 


*  For  debate  and  amendmentB  when  the  bill  paased  the  zepresentatiyefl,  aee 
Cong.  Globe,  1869^70,  2180-1. 

i  *For  career  of  Thomas  Fitch  in  Utah,  lee  EUioU  <fr  Co.*9  Hist.  Arizona, 

I  289. 

'  *For  copy  of  memorial  and  resolntiona,  see  Sen.  Mite.  Doe,,  4lBt  Cong.  2d 

Sees.,  no.  112,  The  Utah  BiO,  33-40,  wherein  is  a  speech  by  delegate  W.  H. 
Hooper,  delivered  before  the  representatives  March  23,  1870,  and  published 
in  pamphlet  form,  as  was  also  the  speech  of  Aaron  H.  Cragin  before  the  sen- 
ate, May  18, 1870,  the  two  forming  nos.  4  and  5  in  Utah  Pamphleta,  Political. 
The  memorial  and  resolutions  were  referred  to  a  committee  which  of  course 
reported  adversely.  H.  Com.  Kept,  41st  Cong.  2d  Sess.,  L  no.  21. 

^  Woods'  ReeoUecUons,  MS. ,  67.  See,  for  report  in  favor  of  female  suffinage, 
Utah  Jour.  LegifH.,  1870,  81-2;  for  act  granting  right  of  suffrage,  Utah  Acts 
Legid.,  1870,  p.  8;  Utah  Pamphlets^  PoliL,  no.  14,  8;  Deseret  News,  Feb.  16, 
1870. 

*  At  the  municipal  election  held  two  days  after  the  passage  of  the  act  only 

a  few  of  the  women  voted,  the  first  one  beuig  Seraph  Young,  a  niece  of  the 

president   TuUidge^s  Women,  498. 
Hbr.  XJZ.4H.   42 
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Already  the  apostles  had  declared  their  intention  of 
laying  the  settlements  of  Utah  in  ashes  and  leading 
their  people  in  another  exodus;  but  an  effort  was  made 
to  save  them,  and  from  a  source  somewhat  unexpected. 
It  was  resolved  by  the  leaders  of  the  Godbeite  faction 
that  William  Godbe  should  proceed  to  Washington 
and  state  to  the  president  the  true  condition  of  affairs. 
"Mr  Godbe,"  remarked  the  latter,  after  listening  to 
his  arguments,  "I  am  as  solicitous  as  you  can  possibly 
be  to  preserve  the  Mormon  people;"  and  then  he  de- 
clared that  he  would  save  them  from  their  leaders  by 
checkmating  their  policy.  During  his  visit  Godbe 
also  sought  an  interview  with  Cullom,  and  discussed 
with  him  the  provisions  of  the  bill,  section  by  section, 
pleading  his  cause  with  such  warmth  and  earnestness 
that  all  the  animus  of  the  congressman  gave  way,  and 
the  bill  was  not  brought  up  for  action  m  the  senate. 
The  substance  of  the  pohcy  recommended  by  the 
emissary  of  the  liberal  party  in  Utah  was  to  establish 
over  Utah  a  firm  and  efficient  federal  rule,  rather  than 
resort  to  special  legislation  or  armed  interference;  and 
in  these  views  the  president  heartily  concurred. 

J.  Wilson  Shaffer  of  Illinois,  an  old  comrade  of 
Kawlins,  then  secretary  of  war,  was  the  man  selected 
for  the  occasion,  and  on  the  resignation  of  Durkee, 
was  appointed  in  his  stead.^  At  this  time  Shaffer 
was  suffering  from  an  incurable  disease,  and  knew 
that  he  had  but  a  few  months  to  live.  Nevertheless 
he  accepted  office  as  a  trust  &om  the  president. 
"Never  after  me,"  he  declared,  "shall  it  be  said  that 
Brigham  Young  is  governor  of  Utah."  On  the  15th 
of  September,  1870,  the  annual  muster  of  the  Nauvoo 
legion  being  then  at  hand,  he  issued  a  proclamation 
forbidding  all  musters,  drills,  or  gatherings  of  the 
militia,  and  all  gatherings  of  armed  persons  of  what- 

*  The  interregnnm  between  Bnrkee's  resignation  and  the  arrival  of  Shaffer 
was  filled  by  secretaries  Edwin  Higgins  and  S.  A.  Mann,  to  the  latter  of 
whom  the  women  of  Utah  tendered  their  thanks  for  siguing  the  female- 
Buffraffe  bill.  See  Deaerti  News,  March  2,  1870.  For  complimentary  reaola- 
tioDS  from  legislature,  see  Utah  Jour.  Legial,,  1870,  183. 
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ever  description,  except  as  a  posse  comitatus  ordered 
forth  by  himself  or  by  the  United  States  marshal.® 

After  some  correspondence  with  General  Wells,  the 
musters  in  the  various  districts  were  postponed  until 
further  notice^  by  command  of  the  latter,  though  they 
had  been  regularly  held  for  eighteen  years,  and  re- 
turns duly  made,  in  accordance  with  an  act  of  con* 
gress  approved  in  1808.  In  1870  the  militia,  which 
has  never  since  been  assembled,  included  about  13^000 
men,  most  of  them  efficiently  armed,  drilled,  and 
equipped,  while  the  United  States  troops  stationed  at 
Camp  Douglas,  Camp  Kawlins  in  Utah  county,  and 
elsewhere  in  the  territory,  numbered  only  a  few  hun- 
dred.* 

The  proclamation  was  ill-advised,  and  for  what  pur- 
pose it  was  issued,  save  as  a  puerile  expression  of  the 

■For  copy  of  proclunatioii,  see  Millennial  Start  xzzii  668;  Bmith'$  Biae^ 
Progren^  emd  Travels,  63. 

*  In  1875  the  U.  S.  govenunent  called  for  bids  for  the  rebuilding  of  Oamp 
Boafflas,  or  as  it  ia  now  termed,  Fort  Doaglas.  The  contract  was  swarded 
to  the  Watson  Brothers.  For  description  of  buildings,  see  Surgeon-Oen. 
Ore.  8,  1875,  332^6.  In  1872  a  miUtary  post  was  established  near  Beaver 
City.  For  reasons  and  descriptions,  see  H.  Ex^  Doe,^  42d  Cong.  2d  Sess., 
XT.  285;  Sen,  Doc,  42d  Gong.  2d  Sees.,  i.  12.  For  list  of  military  reserva- 
tions in  1882,  see  H.  Ex,  Doc.,  47th  Cong.  2d  Sess.,  zviii.  no.  45,  p. 
1181.  For  military  organization  for  protection  against  Indians  in  Cacne 
coonty  in  1859-76,  see  TvUidge'e  Mag,,  ii.  122-31.  For  Indian  raid  on  Ka- 
narra,  Iron  oo.,  see  Utah  Hand-book  q/"  R^erenees,  81 ;  for  Indian  depredations 
in  1870,  Utah  Co.  Sketches,  MS.,  78-80;  8,  F,  BuUeiin,  Jane  30,  July  6,  8, 
1870;  for  troubles  in  San  Juan  co.  on  account  of  miners'  encroachments,  H, 
Ex,  Doe.,  43d  Cong.  1st  Sess.,  zii.  pt  2,  p.  193;  Ind.  Aff,  Rept,  1872,  p.  93; 
Sacramento  Union,  Oct.  1, 1872;  8,  L,  C,  Trybvmt,  Sept.  14, 1872;  Demrtt  News, 
Sept.  25, 1872L  A  brief  report  on  the  condition  of  Indians  at  this  date,  with 
statistics,  will  be  found  in  U.  8.  H.  Com.  Rept,  42d  Cong.  3d  Sees.,  365-72, 
24^-56, 325-6, 414-68.  For  remarks  on  the  condition,  management,  and  wants 
of  Indians  in  1871^  see  Wheeler*s  Surveys,  Progress  Rejft,  1872;  //.  Ex.  2>oc.,  43d 
Cong.  Ist  Sess.,  xiL  no.  157;  for  condition  and  treatment  of  Indians  on  reserva- 
tion in  1873-4,  Sen.  Doc.  43d  Cong.  Ist  Seas.,  no.  42;  ItuL,  Aff,  Rept,  1874,  3-4, 
52-3,  104-79,  270-1,  276-7:  for  Indian  uprising  at  Corinne  in  1875,  8,  F. 
Chromele,  Aug.  2, 3, 12, 1875,  Sept.  1, 2,  3, 4, 5, 7, 8, 9, 17, 1875;  for  cause,  Id., 
Sept.  6,  1875;  for  Indian  outbreak  in  1875,  8.  F.  Alia,  Aug.  11,  1875;  Ckico 
{Butte)  Record,  Sept  4, 1875.  Reports  of  agents  on  reservation  Indians  in  1876 
-7  will  be  found  in  H.  Ex.  Doe, ,  43th  Cong.  2d  Sees. ,  viii.  550-60, 577-82.  G42- 
62, 677-717.  In  1878  congress  paid  to  Ben  Holladay  $526,789  for  property  de- 
stroyed by  Indians  and  losses  sustained  by  change  of  mail-route.  Portland 
Oregonian,  June  21, 1878.  For  Indian  troubles  in  1879,  see  Or.  Deutsche  Zei- 
tui»g,  Oct.  25, 1879;  in  1881,  Deseret  News,  July  Q,  1881;  for  information  relat- 
ing to  Indian  tribes  and  reservations  in  1881-2,  see  //.  Ex.  Doc,  47th  Con^.  Ist 
Seis.,  X.  327,  344.  For  acts  concerning  Indians  in  1882,  see  Utah  Lawn^  1882, 
pp.  32,  40.  In  Auffust  1884  Gov.  Murray  made  a  requisition  for  troops  t» 
protect  citize]|s  agaust  Utes.  8.  L.  C.  Ttibune,  Aug.  14,  1884. 
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governor's  authority,  does  not  appear.  The  restilt, 
however,  was  most  unfortunate;  for  the  soldiery, 
among  whom  discipline  appears  to  have  been  some- 
what lax  at  this  period,  now  supposed  themselves 
masters  of  the  situation.  At  midnight  on  the  23d  of 
September  a  party  of  forty  or  fiftv  men  from  Camp 
Rawlins  entered  the  town  of  Irrovo,  armed  with 
needle-guns,  bayonets,  and  revolvers,  and  crazed  with 
whiskey.  Surrounding  the  residence  of  Alderman 
W.  Miller,  they  fired  several  shots  into  his  bedroom 
window,  smashed  in  his  doors,  and  dragged  him 
from  his  chamber.  Thence  passing  up  Centre  street, 
they  tore  down  the  sign  and  stove  in  the  doors  of  the 
cooperative  store,  and  then  proceeded  to  the  house  of 
Councillor  A.  F.  McDonald,  which  they  completely 
demolished,  scattering  its  contents  on  the  sidewalk. 
After  some  further  outrages,  as  parading  defenceless 
citizens  through  the  streets,  beatmg  them  with  rifles 
and  pricking  them  with  bayonets,  yelling,  meanwhile, 
as  they  passed  along  the  thoroughfares,  "Come  out, 
you  God  damned  Mormons  and  Mountain  Meadows 
massacreers,"  they  returned  to  camp.^^ 

The  only  provocation  for  this  disturbance  appears 
to  have  been  the  fact  that  Miller  refused  to  grant  the 
soldiers,  at  their  own  terms,  the  use  of  a  hall  in  which 
to  hold  a  social  gathering,  and  that  the  bishops  had 
counselled  the  people  of  their  wards,  and  especially 
the  young  women,  not  to  hold  intercourse  with  them. 
An  effort  was  made  to  bring  the  offenders  to  jus- 
tice, but,  as  during  the  administration  of  Governor 
Gumming,  there  was  no  harmony  between  the  chief 
magistrate  and  the  commander  of  the  forces.  After 
waiting  several  days  for  action  to  be  taken  by  the 
military,  Shaffer  despatched  to  General  De  Trobriand, 
at  Camp  Douglas,  a  letter,  in  which  he  stated  that  if 
the  soldiery  could  not  be  restrained,  it  were  better  for 

'°  A  despatch  from  A.  0.  Smoot,  mayor  of  Provo,  giviDg  an  aceonnt  of  tiia 
oatrage,  together  with  the  depositions  of  the  injured  parties,  will  ba  found  in 
the  Deaeret  New$,  Sept.  '>$,  1870. 
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the  territory  to  be  left  to  itself.  To  this  the  general 
replied  that  he  was  perfectly  agreed ;  that  it  would 
be  the  best  thing  for  all  if  the  territory,  its  governor, 
legislature,  municipalities,  and  militia,  were  left  to 
themselves;  and  that  if  the  troops  had  also  been  left 
alone,  instead  of  being  poisoned  physically  with  bad 
whiskey  and  morally  with  bad  influences,  there  would 
have  been  no  trouble  with  them.  Both  letters  were 
published  in  the  Deseret  News^^  and  of  course  drew 
forth  much  comment  from  the  saints,  who  were  prob- 
ably of  opinion  that,  if  the  soldiers  had  such  procliv- 
ities, it  was  at  least  the  business  of  their  commanding 
officer  to  restrain  them. 

No  further  incident  remains  to  be  chronicled  as  to 
the  career  of  Governor  Shaffer,  whose  decease  oc- 
curred in  October  1870,"  his  successor  being  Vernon 
H.  Vaughan,"  a  mild  and  conservative  ruler,  con- 
cerning whose  brief  administration  there  is  nothing 
worthy  of  record."  To  him  succeeded  George  L. 
Woods,  a  Missourian  by  birth,  a  pronounced  anti- 
Mormon,  and  one  who,  as  a  ferryman  in  Idaho,"  and 
iudge  and  politician  in  eastern  Oregon,  had  accumu- 
lated and  lost  a  considerable  fortune.  He  was  a  man 
who,  though  by  no  means  of  the  highest  and  purest 
morality  himself,  was,  it  seems,  exceedingly  jealous 

**  Of  Oct  6,  1870,  and  also  in  the  Deserti  Evening  Kew$,  thd  publication 
of  which  will  be  mentioned  later.  De  Trobriand  states  that,  as  there  was  no 
organization  of  military  districts  in  the  department  of  the  Platte  (which  in- 
dnded  Utah),  the  commanders  of  the  several  posts  must  communicate  with 
the  department  headquarters,  and  that  as  soon  as  he  receiyed  the  requisite 
oathority  he  proceeded  to  Provo  and  held  an  investigation.  His  letter  is  ex- 
tremely insulting  and  indecorous. 

'*  On  the  24th  of  this  month  Wm  H.  McKay,  with  whom  the  governor  had 
redded,  and  two  others,  robbed  the  U.  S.  mail  about  100  miles  south  of  S.  L. 
City,  in  Juab  co.  They  were  captured  the  next  day,  and  McKay  was  sen- 
tenced to  &ve  years'  imprisonment.  This  was  the  first  mail-coach  robbery  in 
Utah.  SinUh*8  Rise,  Progress,  and  Travels,  64.  For  argument  between  J.  P. 
Kewman  and  Orson  Pratt  at  the  tabernacle  on  the  polygamy  question  during 
the  autumn  of  this  year,  see  Millennial  Star,  xxxii.  599-604,  passim. 

^  Shaffer's  secretary,  and  about  a  month  after  his  decease  appointed  gov- 
ernor. Geo.  A.  Black,  secretary  to  Woods,  was  also  actine  governor  in  1871. 
PauVs  Utah  Incidents,  MS.;  Ilarrison^a  Crii.  Notes  on  Utah,  MS. 

^*  Harrison's  Crii,  Notes  on  Utah,  MS.,  32. 

"At  Lewiston,  where  he  and  his  two  partners  made  from  $250  to  |300  a 
day.   Woods*  IteeolL,lAB.,Z. 
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for  the  morality  of  the  nation.  On  the  10th  of  March, 
1871,  Woods  took  the  oath  of  office,  and  about  six 
weeks  later  arrived  at  Salt  Lake  City,  James  B.  Mc- 
Kean  of  New  York  being  appointed  about  this  date 
chief  justice,  with  C,  M.  Hawlev  of  Illinois  and  O.  F. 
Strickland  of  Michigan  as  associate  judges.^' 

The  administration  of  Grovemor  Woods  lasted  for 
about  four  years,  but  during  that  period  he  sought 
no  opportunity  of  making  the  acquaintance  of  Brig- 
ham  Young.  When  invited  by  the  first  councillor  to 
call,  as  had  been  the  custom  with  his  predecessors/^ 
he  replied  that  the  lowest  subordinate  in  the  United 
States  ranked  higher  than  any  ecclesiastic  on  earth, 
and  that  he  should  not  call  until  the  president  first 
called  on  him.  The  reader  may  judge  the  chief 
magistrate  by  his  own  words.  ''My  first  conflict  with 
the  church  occurred,"  he  says,  "July  4,  1871.  The 
organic  act  of  the  territory  made  the  governor  com- 
mander-in-chief of  the  mUitia.  The  Mormon  legis- 
lature, prior  to  that  time,  usurped  that  authority,  and 
invested  it  in  Daniel  H.  Wells,  the  third  in  the 
church.  (They  had  a  pantomime,  in  which  B.  Young 
played  Grod  the  Father,  Daniel  H.  Wells  God  the 
Son,  and  John  H.  Smith  the  Holy  Ghost.)  That 
law  was  in  force  on  my  arrival.  On  Julv  1,  1871, 
Wells  issued  an  order  as  commander-in-chief  to  the 
militia  of  the  territory  to  assemble  at  Salt  Lake  City 
July  4th  to  participate  in  the  celebration.  I  resented 
this  usurpation,  and  forbade  them  to  assemble,  but 
my  prohibition  was  disr^arded.  Thereupon  I  or- 
dered to  the  rendezvous  three  companies  of  infantry, 
one  of  cavalry,  and  a  battery  of  artillery,  and  dispersed 
them  at  the  point  of  the  bayonet.  This  practically 
ended  the  Nauvoo  legion.     Immediately  thereafter, 

^*Clia8  C.  Wilson  saooeeded  Titna  as  chief  jastioe.  JTixrrwem'*  CriL  Nciet 
•n  Utah,  MS.    Geo.  G.  Bates,  who  in  1870  saoceeded  C.  H.  Hempstead,  ap- 

E dated  in  1868,  was  now  districst  attorney.  For  his  argument  in  the  Baker 
abeas  corpus  case  on  the  jurisdiction  of  probate  courts,  see  Utah  PampkleU, 
Political,  no.  12.  A  list  of  federal  officials  between  1851  and  1884  is  given  in 
Utali  OazeUeer,  254-^. 

>7  With  the  exception  of  Shaffer.   WoocU'  RecolL.  MS.,  4& 
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by  concerted  action  of  the  federal  officials,  an  effort 
was  made  to  punish  judicially  the  church  criminals/'" 

The  governor  was  ably  seconded  by  the  chief  justice. 
In  October  Brigham  Young,  George  Q.  Cannon,  and 
others  were  arrested  for  lascivious  cohabitation. 
Motion  made  to  quash  the  indictment  was  overruled 
by  McKean;  "for,"  he  remarked,  "while  the  case  at 
bar  is  called  the  people  versus  Brigham  Young,  its 
other  and  real  title  is  Federal  Authority  versus  Poly- 
gamic Theocracy."  In  the  indictment  were  sixteen 
counts,  extending  back  to  the  year  1854,  thus  at- 
tempting to  give  an  ex  post  facto  interpretation  to 
the  act  of  1862.  The  president's  health  was  feeble 
at  this  time,  and  on  the  application  of  his  attorney,  a 
continuance  was  granted  until  the  March  term.  One 
Thomas  Hawkins,  however,  wm  convicted  during  this 
term,  on  the  evidence  of  his  first  or  legal  wife,  sen- 
tenced under  this  act  to  three  years'  imprisonment 
with  hard  labor,  and  fined  $500.  But  the  severest 
portion  of  the  sentence  was  the  homily.  "  Thomas 
Hawkins,"  commenced  the  chief  justice,  "  I  am  sorry 
for  you — ^very  sorry.  You  may  not  think  so  now,  but 
I  shall  try  to  make  you  think  so  by  the  mercy  which 
I  shall  show  you . . .  The  law  gives  me  large  discretion 
in  passing  sentence  upon  you.  I  might  both  fine  and 
imprison  you,  or  I  might  fine  you  only  or  imprison  you 
only ...  It  is  right  that  you  should  be  fined,  among 
other  reasons  to  help  to  defray  the  expense  of  en- 
forcing the  laws."" 

Two  or  three  days  before  sentence  was  passed  on 
Hawkins,  this  being  of  course  a  test  case,  Daniel  H. 
Wells  and  Hosea  Stout  were  arrested  on  a  charge  of 
murder,  Brigham  Young,  William  H.  Kimball,  and 
others  being  indicted  on  a  similar  charge.^    Wells 

"/d.,  46-7. 

^^Daeret  NewSj  Not.  1, 1871.  For  advene  conunents  of  the  press  on  the 
Hawkins  case,  see  Austin  Reue  River  ReveUli^  Canon  Daily  Reguter,  Sacra- 
menlo  Reporter,  Omaha  AUa^  in  Millennial  Star,  zxziii  764-5.  In  TovmaenfTt 
Mormon  TriaU  is  an  impartial  accoont  of  McKean's  anti-Mormon  crusade. 

***  Wells  and  Stout  were  arrested  for  the  murder  of  Kich.  Yates,  at  ths 
month  of  Echo  cafion;  Toong^  Kimball,  Wm  A.  Hickman,  0.  P.  Bockwell, 
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was  admitted  to  bail,^  Stout  and  Kimball  were  banded 
over  to  the  authorities  at  Camp  Douglas,  and  Brig- 
ham,  hearing  that  his  ease  was  set  for  the  8  th  of  Jan- 
uary, 1872,  immediately  set  out  from  southern  Utah, 
where  he  was  soiournin&f,  and  travelling  over  350 
milea  of  mountainous  country  in  midwinter,  delivered 
himself  into  custody.  He  was  placed  in  charge  of 
the  marshal,  bail  being  refused  even  in  the  sum  of 
$500,000,  and  detained  a  prisoner  in  his  own  house, 
until  discharged  on  the  25th  of  April,  by  Justice 
White,  on  a  writ  of  habeas  corpus.^ 

In  sore  disgust,  the  people  of  Utah  adopted  yet 
another  constitution,  which  was  forwarded  to  con- 
gress, together  with  a  memorial  for  admission  as  a 
state,  but  without  result. *•  A  bill  was  passed  appro- 
priating $50,000  toward  the  expenses  of  the  constitu- 
tional convention,  but  was  vetoed  by  the  governor, 
who  gave,  among  other  reasons,  the  open  violation  of 
the  act  of  1862^  and  the  crimes  committed  against 
law  and  public  decency  in  the  name  of  religion."  So 
far,  indeed,  did  the  governor  push  his  privilege,  that 
he  insisted  even  on  nominating  the  territorial  libra- 
rian and  the  superintendent  of  common  schools.*^ 

Meanwhile  the  condition  of  affairs  in  the  superior 
courts  of  Utah  was  simply  lamentable.     During  a 

G.  D.  Gnnt,  aiDd  Simon  Datton,  for  the  murder  of  a  man  named  Back^  at 
Wann  Springs.   Wo(M  RecoU,,  MS.,  47;  Millennial  Star,  xzziiL  744,  808-9. 

'^The  prosecuting  attorney  asked  that  the  bail  be  fixed  at  $300,000,  bat 
the  judge  said  he  would  be  satisfied  with  two  suietieB  each  of  $50,000.  Vea- 
eret  Netoa,  Nov.  1, 1871. 

^  Millennial  Star,  xzxTiL  788-91.  In  the  cane  of  Clinton  et  al.  vb  Engle- 
brecht  et  al.,  the  judgment  rendered  for  $60,000  against  the  municipal  officers 
of  S.  L.  City  for  suppressing  an  unlicensed  liquor  store  was  reversed  by 
the  supreme  court.  Millennial  Star,  xaxiv.  296.  For  fi^rounds,  see  Smiihs 
Eise^  ProgrtM,  and  Travels,  6S-9,  This  decision  annulled  indictments  a^;aiiiBt 
more  than  120  persons. 

''A  copy  of  the  memorial  and  constitution  is  contained  in  Utah  Panq>hleiB^ 
Political,  no.  8.  See  also  Deaertt  News,  March  6,  1872;  House  Mtsc,  Doc^ 
42d  Cong.  2d  Sess.,  iii.  no.  165.  For  counter-petitiona,  see  JGI.,  iv.  no.  206; 
Sen,  Mtsc,  Doe.,  42d  Cong.  2d  Sess.,  ii.  no.  118. 

«*  Woods'  Recoil,  MS.,  50;  Millennial  Star,  xxxiv.  117-80;  Deseret  News, 
Jan.  31,  1872;  House  Misc.  Doc,,  42d  Cong.  2d  Sess.,  iii.  no.  155;  UtahJowr. 
Legist.,  1872,  pp.  85-7.  For  resolution  censuring  veto,  and  In  £avor  of  oon* 
vention  and  election  of  delegates,  see  Id,,  1872,  pp.  104-5. 

»  Utah  Jour,  LegisL,  1872,  p.  36, 
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portion  of  McKean's  term  of  office  there  were  no 
rands  wherewith  to  defray  expenses,  and  the  so-called 
administration  of  justice  was  openly  burlesqued.  In 
1872  the  removal  of  the  chief  justice  was  urged  by 
the  legislature.^  This  was  not  yet  to  be;  but  after 
some  further  judicial  blunders^^  he  was  finally  super- 
seded in  March  1875  by  David  T.  Lowe.* 

For  ten  years  William  H.  Hooper  had  been  dele- 
gate to  congress,  and  was  in  need  of  rest.  He  had 
done  his  duty  faithfully;  more  acceptably,  perhaps,  to 
members  of  congress  than  any  of  his  predecessors, 
and  it  was  no  easy  task  to  fill  his  place.  George  Q. 
Cannon  was  the  man  selected,  although  an  apostle 
and  a  practical  polygamist.  The  election  of  Cannon 
was  contested  By  George  R.  Maxwell,  registrar  of 
the  land-office,"  who  in  1870  had  received  a  few  hun- 
dred votes,  as  against  26,000  in  favor  of  Hooper;  but 
in  that  year  and  again  in  1874  had  no  well-grounded 
hope  of  succes3,  save  his  reliance  on  popular  preju- 
dice. At  the  first  session  of  the  forty-third  congress 
he  prevailed  on  one  of  the  members  from  New  York 
to  introduce  a  resolution  embodying  a  number  of 
charges  against  the  apostle.  The  reading  of  his  cer- 
tificate  was  then  demanded,  in  which  it  appeared  that 
he  had  a  majority  of  20,000  votes,  and  thuereupon  he 
was  admitted."^ 

•  Utah  Jour,  LegM,,  1872,  p.  231. 

"^  In  his  charge  to  the  crand  jary,  October  term,  1874,  McKean,  afterqnot- 
ing  Montesqaiea,  *I  shall  first  examine  the  relation  which  laws  have  to  the 
nature  and  principle  of  each  ffovemment,'  'and  if  I  can  but  once  establish  it, 
the  laws  will  soon  appear  to  flow  from  thence  as  from  their  source,'  stigma- 
tizes the  Mormons  in  more  vile  and  insulting  phrase  than  had  been  used  even 
oy  judges  Brocchus  and  Drummond.  See  Deaeret  HFewe,  Oct.  14, 1874;  iifU^en- 
nial  8lar,  zxziii.  550. 

^Hcarrison's  CrU.  Notes  on  Utah,  MS.,  38.  See,  for  opinions  of  press  on 
McKean's  removal,  Millennial  Star,  zxxvii.  2S2-6;  for  message  of  the  presi- 
dent on  judicial  administration  in  Utah,  Sen,  J)oc»,  42d  Cong.  3d  Sess.,  no.  44; 
for  act  in  relation  to  judiciary,  House  Ex.  Doe,,  46th  Cong.  3d  Sess.,  xxvi.  997. 

*  Maxwell  entered  the  union  army  when  17  years  of  age,  and  at  21  was  a 
brigadier-general.  During  tho  war  he  had  both  legs  broken,  his  right  arm 
fractured,  lost  three  fiugers  of  his  left  hand  by  a  sabre-cut,  and  had  his  collar- 
Done  broken  by  grape-shot,  besides  receiving  several  flesh  wounds.  Woods* 
BeeoUectiowt,  MS.,  30-40. 

MFor  further  particulars  as  to  the  Cannon -Maxwell  contest,  see  House  Mise, 
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The  contest  between  Cannon  and  Maxwell  was 
sharp  but  decisive,  a  thorough  canvass  being  made  by 
the  latter,  and  its  results  showing  how  completely 
the  saints  were  in  unison  with  their  church  leaders. 
Many  persons  could  have  been  found  better  qualified 
than  the  apostle,  notwithstanding;  his  ^reat  ability, 
but  Brigham  had  so  willed  it.  At  this  election,  if 
we  can  believe  the  chief  magistrate,  freedom  of  speech 
was  first  used  in  Utah,  and  by  Grovemor  Woods. 
Hereas  on  other  occasions'^  he  intermeddled,  playing 

Doc.,  43d  Cong,  let  Sen.,  no.  49;  ffotue  Com.  Rept,  43d  Cong.  Ist  SeaB.» 
484;  Alignment  of  Halbert  E.  Piaine,  in  Utah  PamphUUy  PolUioal,  no.  13; 
MiUennial  Star,  09-100,  104-6;  Paddoei^s  La  Tour,  292;  8.  L,  C.  Tribune, 
Nov.  30, 1872.  In  1867  Hooper's  election  was  disputed  by  William  McGrorty. 
For  papers  in  the  case,  see  Hoiue  MUc.  Doc.,  40th  Cong.  2d  Seas.,  na  35; 
for  comments,  Deaerei  News,  Aiay  27,  1868.  At  the  opening  of  the  44th 
oongress  Gannon's  seat  was  also  dispated  b\r  a  man  named  Baskm. 

William  H.  Hooper  was  bom  at  the  old  homestead  known  as  Warwick 
Manor,  Eastern  Shore,  Md,  in  1813,  his  father,  who  died  during  William's 
infancy,  being  of  English  descent,  and  his  mother  of  Scotch  extraction.  When 
14  years  of  age  he  obtained  a  position  in  a  store;  and  from  this  beginning  rose 
step  by  step,  until  in  1836  we  find  him  a  member  of  a  leading  commercial  firm 
at  Galena,  lU.  During  the  crash  of  1838  the  firm  suspended,  their  debts, 
amounting  to  $200,000,  being  afterward  paid  in  fulL  In  1850  he  moved  to 
Salt  Lake  Cit^  under  engagement  to  Messrs  Holliday  k  Wameac,  commencing 
business  on  his  own  account  some  four  years  later.  In  1856  he  was  tempo- 
rarily api>ointed  secretaiy  of  the  territory  after  the  death  of  Ahnon  W.  ^b- 
bitt,  and  in  1859,  as  we  have  seen,  was  chosen  delegate  for  Utah  at  the  36th 
congress,  serviuff  in  the  same  capacity  during  the  39th,  40th,  and  41st  can- 

fresses.  In  1868  Mr  Hooper  was  appointed  a  director  of  Zion's  Cooperatiya 
lercantile  Institution,  and  in  1877  became  its  president,  retaining  that  posi- 
tion until  his  decease  at  the  close  of  1882.  For  further  particulan,  see  7W- 
Udge'a  Mag.,  i.  360-85,  427-30;  Contributor,  iv.  184-6,  suppl.  25-7;  BeadU'$ 
Western  Wilds,  91-2;  Deseret  News,.  Feb.  8,  1860.  Hooper  was  an  able 
speaker,  terse,  to  the  point,  and  forensic  '  If,'  he  replied  in  answer  to  a  me- 
morial of  the  Salt  Lake  ceutile  lawyers,  '  con^press  declined  to  enact  a  law 
that  would  have  enabled  Qiief  Justice  Chase  to  pick  out  a  juxr  that  should  con- 
vict Jefferson  Davis  of  treason,  outfht  it  now  to  enable  Chief  Justice  McKeaa 
to  pick  out  a  jury  to  convict  Brigham  Young  of  polygamy  ?  It  seems  to  me 
that  the  law  wotud  be  a  greater  offence  against  the  spirit  of  deouxsratic  re- 
publican institutions  than  is  the  ezistenoe  of  the  evil  thus  sought  to  be 
reached.' 

''In  consequence  of  the  military  riot  above  mentioned,  the  police  were 
instructed  to  arrest  disorderly  or  drunken  soldiers  on  slight  provocation,  and 
fine  them  or  put  them  to  work  in  chain-gangs.  After  protesting  without 
avail.  Woods  reported  the  matter  to  the  war  department,  and  thereupon 
a  general  order  was  issaed  to  the  commanders  of  inilitary  posts,  instructmg 
them  not  to  allow  the  arrest  of  their  men  except  for  violation  of  the  known 
laws  of  the  land.  Soon  afterward  a  soldier  was  arrested  on  a  trifling  chax^ 
whereat,  his  release  being  refused,  the  governor  proceeded  to  the  jail  with 
Major  Gbrdon  and  a  detachment  of  troops,  knocked  out  the  wall  with  a  bat- 
termg-ram,  and  'amid  hurrahs  for  the  American  flag,  set  the  prisoner  free.' 
Woodi'  Recoil.,  MS.,  53-5. 
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the  part  rather  of  a  sergeant  of  militia  than  of  a  ruler. 
A  woman  who  appeared  at  the  polls  and  offered  her 
ballot  was  refused,  and  insisting  on  her  privilege,  was 
removed  by  the  police,  by  order  of  Jeter  Clinton, 
judge  of  election.  Woods  protested,  whereupon  Clin- 
ton threatened  to  arrest  him,  but  after  an  unseemlv 
altercation,  the  latter,  according  to  the  governors 
account,  narrowly  escaping  being  lynched  by  the 
gentiles,  was  dragged  fainting  by  the  chief  magistrate 
into  a  gentile  store,  while  the  life  of  Woods  was  also 
threatened  by  the  Mormons.  The  matter  was  settled 
without  bloodshed."  What  business  the  chief  magis- 
trate had  at  the  polls  he  does  not  explain,  though  he 
closed  the  proceedings  by  a  defiance  of  the  Mormons 
and  their  threats,  while  illustrating  what  he  considered 
freedom  of  speech  in  phrase  which  contained  at  least 
considerable  freedom  of  language. 

At  the  close  of  1874  Woods  retired  from  oflSce," 
his  successor  being  S.  B.  Axtell  of  California,  whose 
policy  brought  on  him  the  censure  of  the  gentile  press, 
by  which  he  was  accused  of  complicity  with  the  Mor- 
mon leaders  in  their  political  and  other  designs. "^ 
He  was  removed  in  June  1875,  his  successor  being 
George  B.  Emery  of  Tennessee,  who  held  office  untU 
January  1880.     Emery's  policy  was  strictly  nautral^ 

w/d,  55-9. 

''See  for  the  memorUl  presented  by  the  gentfles,  letting  forth  the  ioK 
morality  and  deepotism  of  the  Mormons  and  the  insecurity  of  life  amonff 
the  gentileSy  Houb$  Mi»e,  Doe,,  43d  Cong.  1st  Sess.,  no.  120;  for  opinion  en 
▼arioos  newspapers  on  the  Mormon  qnestion,  Deaeret  New$f  Jan.  17,  1872: 
for  denial  by  gentile  merchants  of  the  dutnrbed  condition  of  affiiirs,  as  alleged 
in  yarioiis  newspapers,  Id,,  May  8,  1872.  In  1867,  and  again  daring  the  ad- 
mimstration  of  Woods,  it  was  proposed  to  annex  Utah  to  Nevada  without 
consulting  much  the  wishes  of  either.  For  reports  of  committee  of  the  senate 
of  Nevada  on  the  matter,  see  Nev,  Jour.  Am,,  1867, 18SM,  195-7;  ^ev.  Jowr, 
Sen.,  1871.  160-2;  MiUennial  Star,  zzxiii.  161-2. 

Samuel  Paul,  a  native  of  Londonderry,  Ireland,  who  served  for  four  years  as 
a  volunteer  daring  the  war,  and  came  to  Utah  in  1865,  says  that  while  the 
Mormons  would  render  no  assistance  to  the  governor  or  his  so-called  ring, 
he  was  well  treated  in  aU  the  settlements  which  he  visited.  PomVb  Utah 
JncidenU,  MS.  For  description  of  and  comments  on  the  political  ring  from  a 
Mormon  standpoint,  see  AltUennkU  Star,  xxxiv.  68-70;  xxxvi.  120-2;  lor  Vor- 
hees'  and  Wheeler's  bill,  introdaced  April  1, 1872,  'to  aid  the  enforcement  ol 
the  laws  of  the  territory  of  Utah,'  see  I>eaeret  News,  April  17»  1872. 

^HarrwmU  Grit.  Notes  on  Utah,  MS.,  32, 
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aad  therefore  be  was  roundly  abused  bj  the  gen« 
tile  press."  It  is  worthy  of  note,  however,  that  as 
the  Mormons  were  now  for  the  first  time  left  un- 
disturbed, there  was  little  which  needs  record  in  their 
annals  as  a  body  politic,"  except  that  from  their  midst 
passed  one  whose  place  never  could  be  filled.  At 
the  obsequies  of  the  great  president  who  had  cut  the 
cords  of  slavery,  and  being  asked  to  banish  its  sister 
institution,  said  ''  Let  them  alone,"  believing  that  in 
time  it  would  banish  itself,  none  felt  the  nation's 
loss  more  grievously  than  did  the  Mormons.  And 
now  on  the  29th  of  August,  1877,  Brigham  Young 
was  summoned  to  render  his  account  at  the  great 
tribunal  before  which  all  must  appear. 

Although  for  several  years  he  had  been  in  feeble 
health,  he  was  able  to  attend  to  his  manifold  duties 
until  six  days  before  his  death.  Retiring  at  eleven 
o'clock  on  the  night  of  Thursday,  the  23d  of  August^ 
after  delivering  an  address  before  the  bishops*  meet- 
ing in  the  council-house,  he  was  seized  with  an  attack 
of  cholera-morbus,  and  suffered  severely  till  the  morn- 
ing of  the  following  Saturday,  when  he  obtained  a  few 
hours'  sleep,  opiates  being  administered  to  relieve  the 
pain  caused  by  cramping  of  the  muscles.  During  the 
afternoon,  however,  mflammation  of  the  bowels  set  in, 
and  throughout  this  and  the  following  day  he  continued 
to  moan  at  intervals,  though  when  asked  whether  he 
was  in  pain  he  invariably  replied,  "No,  I  don't  kno^ 
that  I  am."  On  Monday  morning  there  were  strong 
symptoms  of  nervous  prostration,  among  which  was  a 
constant  moving  of  the  hands  and  twitching  of  the 

•*See  8,  L.  C.  TrUnme,  AprU  14,  June  2,  1877. 

>'0n  the  22d  of  April,  1876,  Dom  Pedro,  emperor  of  Bnudl,  Tinted  Salt 
Lake  City  on  bis  way  eastward;  and  on  October  3,  1875,  President  Grant, 
this  being  the  first  occasion  on  which  a  president  of  the  United  States  set 
foot  in  the  territory.  For  account  of  these  visits,  and  also  those  of  General 
Sheridan,  Henri  Kochefort,  Jay  Gould,  and  WUUam  Hepworth  Dixon  in 
1874,  James  G.  Blaine  in  1873,  generals  Garfield  and  McClelUn  and  the 
Japanese  embassy  in  1872,  see  files  of  the  Deseret  News;  Utah  Jour.  LegiaL, 
1872;  VentromiUs*  Tour,  74-^;  TuUidge*s  Life  qf  Young,  441.  Sheridan's 
visit  was  mainly  for  the  purpose  of  establishing  another  military  post  in  Utal), 
Provo  being  the  point  selected. 
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muscles.  During  all  this  time  his  odIj  nourishment 
was  a  tablespoonful  of  milk  and  brandy,  administered 
at  brief  intervals,  in  the  proportion  of  one  ounce  of 
the  latter  to  eight  of  the  former.  At  10  o'clock  on 
Monday  night  he  sank  into  a  comatose  condition, 
from  which  he  was  aroused  with  difficulty  by  stimulat- 
ing injections,  and  early  on  the  following  morning  he 
sank  down  on  his  bed  apparently  lifeless.  Artificial 
respiration  was  resorted  to,  and  hot  poultices  were 

S laced  over  the  heart  to  stimulate  its  action.''  Thus 
is  life  was  preserved  for  a  few  hours  longer ;  but  at 
five  o'clock  on  the  afternoon  of  the  29th  of  August, 
1877,  being  then  in  his  seventy-seventh  year,  he 
passed  away  quietly,  surrounded  by  his  family  and 
mtimate  friends,  the  last  rites  of  the  church  being 
administered  by  several  of  the  apostles,  to  whom  he 
responded  in  a  clear  and  unfaltering  voice,  "Amen!"" 
At  eight  o'clock  on  the  morning  of  the  1st  of  Sep- 
tember the  remains  of  President  Young,  escorted  by 
members  of  his  own  family,  by  members  of  the  twelve, 
and  by  others  of  the  priesthood,  were  conveyed  to  the 
tabernacle,  the  coffin  oeing  enclosed  in  a  metallic  case 
draped  in  white  and  wreathed  with  flowers.  The 
funeral  rites  were  appointed  for  noon  on  the  following 
day,  and  during  each  hour  of  the  interval  a  constant 
stream  of  visitors,  numbering  in  all  some  twenty-five 
thousand,  passed  through  the  great  aisle  of  the  build- 
ing, all  being  allowed  to  stop  and  gaze  for  a  moment 

"^On  the  evening  of  Tnesday  a  consultation  was  held  by  his  phyncians, 
8.  B.  Yonnff,  W.  F.  Anderson,  J.  M.  Benedict,  and  F.  D.  Iseneaiot,  and  it 
was  resolved  to  fill  np  the  lower  portion  of  the  bowels  by  injection,  for  the 
pntpoee  of  causing  an  action  through  the  alimentary  canal;  bat  this  treat- 
ment  was  discontmned  on  account  of  fainting  symptoms.  The  coma  was 
attributed  to  the  pressure  of  the  swollen  bowels,  which  checked  the  circulation 
to  the  heart  and  lungs.  Deaeret  Ev,  New»^  Aug.  31,  1877. 

"Francis  Dorr,  who  crossed  the  plains  in  1850,  and  rendering  assistance 
to  the  Mormon  trains,  was  told  by  Brigham  that  he  would  ever  oe  welcome 
to  Salt  Lake  City,  paid  the  Mormons  a  visit  in  1877,  and  was  kindly  received 
by  Dheir  prominent  men.  He  is  of  opinion  that  Brigham's  last  illness  was 
partly  caused  by  fear  of  being  arrested  and  tried  for  complicity  in  the  Moon- 
tain  Meadows  massacre.  I>orr*$  Statement,  MS.,  3.  I  find  no  confirmation  of 
this  theory,  which  is  extremely  improbable,  in  view  of  the  evidence  and  the 
statements  of  the  counsel  for  the  prosecution  at  the  Lee  trial  See  pp.  56G-8, 
this  vol. 
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on  the  features  of  him  who  had  been  to  them  for  so 
many  years  as  their  God  on  earth,  their  faithful  guide 
and  counsellor.  Throughout  the  territory  flags  were 
hung  at  half-mast,  and  civic  and  religious  societies 
united  in  rendering  tribute  to  one  who  had  gained 
the  respect  and  almost  outlived  the  hatred  of  the  civ- 
ilized world.  It  was  indeed  a  day  of  mourning  in 
Israel,  of  grievous  and  heart-felt  mourning,  for  to  all 
his  followers  he  had  been  a  friend  and  benefactor,  so 
far  as  they  would  accept  his  aid  and  receive  his  teach- 
ings. From  Europe,  also,  and  from  various  portions 
of  the  United  States,  came  messages  of  condolence, 
and  in  every  quarter  of  the  globe  the  death  of  Brig- 
ham  Young  excited  more  remark  than  would  that  of 
a  great  monarch. 

Throughout  the  entire  day  clouds  lowered  in  heavy 
masses  over  the  city  of  the  saints,  and  from  them  fell 
light  but  frequent  showers,  as  if  in  sympathy  with 
the  multitudes  that  thronged  the  tabernacle;  but  on 
the  morning  of  the  2d  the  sun  rose  over  a  clear,  un- 
ruffled sky,  ushering  in  one  of  the  calmest  and  bright- 
est sabbaths  that  had  ever  been  seen  in  Zion.  Long 
before  the  hour  appointed  for  the  services,  more  than 
thirty  thousand  persons  were  gathered  in  or  around 
the  tabernacle,  the  aisles,  the  doorways,  and  every 
inch  of  space  being  occupied.  The  building  was 
tastefully  decorated.  From  the  immense  arch  which 
spans  the  interior  depended  strands  and  garlands  of 
flowers  grouped  in  rich  profusion,  in  their  midst  being 
a  massive  floral  centre-piece.  Under  the  entire  gal- 
lery wreaths  were  festooned  between  the  pillars  with 
baskets  pendent,  the  front  of  the  platform,  the  stands^ 
and  the  organ  being  draped  in  black.  The  coffin, 
constructed  according  to  the  late  president's  orders,® 

**  Nearly  four  years  before  his  death,  Briffham  gave  instmctioiui  as  to  his 
fnneral,  and  at  the  same  time  a  number  of  eiders  cave  orders  as  to  their  own 
interment.  'I,  Brigham  Yoong,  wish  my  funeral  services  to  be  conducted 
after  the  following  manner:  When  I  breathe  my  last  I  wish  my  friends  to  put 
my  body  in  as  clean  and  wholesome  state  as  can  conveniently  be  done>  and 
preserve  the  same  for  one,  two,  three,  or  four  days,  or  as  long  as  my  body 
can  be  preserved  in  a  good  condition.    I  want  my  coffin  made  of  plump  1^ 
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decked  with  chaplets,  but  stripped  of  its  case  and 
drapery,  stood  on  a  plain  catafalque  in  view  of  the 
congregation.  On  the  president's  stand  were  his 
councillors^  John  W.  Young  and  Daniel  H.  Wells. 
The  apostles,  of  whom  ten  were  present,  occupied 
their  accustomed  seats,  the  north  side  of  the  plat- 
form being  set  apart  for  the  bishops  and  councillors 
of  stakes,  and  the  south  front  for  the  city  council, 
the  band,  and  glee  club;  while  to  the  family  of  the 
deceased  were  allotted  the  seats  immediately  facing 
the  stands,  his  four  brothers  being  in  front. 

Precisely  at  noon  the  vast  assemblage  was  called  to 
order  by  George  Q.  Cannon,  who,  at  the  request  of 
the  president's  family,  presided  over  the  ceremonies. 
First  was  sung  by  a  choir  of  two  hundred  voices  the 
hymn  commencing: 

"  Hark  from  afar  a  faneral  knell, " 

to  a  tune  composed  for  the  obsequies  of  George  A. 
Smith,  whose  decease  occurred  in  1875,*^  and  now 

inch  redwood  boards,  not  scrimped  in  lensth,  but  two  inches  longer  than  I 
wonld  measure,  and  from  two  to  three  inches  wider  than  is  commonly  made 
for  a  person  of  my  breadth  and  size,  and  deep  enough  to  place  me  on  a  little 
comfortable  cotton  bed,  with  a  ffood  suitable  pillow  for  size  and  equality;  my 
body  dressed  in  my  temple  clothing,  and  laid  nicely  into  my  ooflin,  and  the 
cofiSn  to  have  the  appearance  that  if  I  wanted  to  turn  a  Httle  to  the  right  or 
left  I  should  have  plenty  of  room  to  do  so.'  After  givinff  instructions  as  to 
the  services  and  place  and  method  of  interment,  he  concludes:  'I  wish  this 
to  be  read  at  the  funeral;  providin^j,  that  if  I  shoidd  die  anywhere  in  the 
mountains,  I  desire  the  above  directions  respecting  my  place  of  burial  to  be 
observed;  but  if  I  should  live  to  go  back  with  the  church  to  Jackson  county, 
I  wish  to  be  buried  there.'  Address  of  Geo.  Q.  CSannon,  in  Deaeret  NewB, 
Aug.  31,  1877. 

**Geor|p;e  Albert  Smith,  cousin  to  the  prophet  on  the  father's  side,  his 
mother  bemg  descended  from  the  Lymans  of  revolutionary  fame,  was  bom  at 
Potsdam,  N.  Y.,  in  1817.  In  the  sprinff  of  1833  the  family  started  for  Kirt- 
land,  where  they  were  heartily  welcomed,  and  during  the  summer  George  was 
employed  in  quarrying  and  haulins  rock,  and  other  duties  in  connection  with 
the  buildinff  of  the  Kirtlaad  tenip^.  He  was  also  one  of  those  who  went  up 
to  redeem  Zion  in  Jackson  oo..  Mo.,  returning  three  months  later  after  travel 
ling  some  2,000  miles,  most  of  the  way  on  foot.  Of  his  missionary  labors 
mention  has  already  been  made.  Ordained  a  member  of  the  first  quorum  of 
seventies  in  1835  and  an  apostle  in  1839,  he  was  one  of  the  pioneer  band  at  the 
exodus  itota  Nauvoo,  and  almost  until  the  day  of  his  deatn  took  a  prominent 
part  in  settling  and  redeendng  the  vales  of  Deseret.  Elected  member  for  Iron 
CO.  under  the  provisional  state  goyemment,  he  was  afterward  appointed 
church  historian,  and  represented  the  same  constituency  durinff  several  ses- 
sions of  the  territorial  legislature.  After  the  death  of  Heber  C.  Kimball  in 
1868,  he  was  appointed  first  councillor  to  Bri^ham,  having  previously  been 
elected  president  of  the  legislative  council,  which  latter  office  he  held  during 
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used  for  the  second  time.  Then  followed  prayer  by 
Franklin  D.  Richards,  after  which  addresses  were 
delivered  by  Daniel  H.  Wells,  Wilford  Woodruflf, 
Erastus  Snow,  George  Q.  Cannon,  and  John  Taylor. 
A  second  funeral  hymn  was  sung,^  a  benediction  pro- 
nounced by  Orson  Hyde,  the  congregation  was  dis- 
missed, and  the  remains  of  Brigham  Young  were 
conveyed  to  their  resting-place  at  his  private  cemetery 
in  the  suburbs  of  the  city,  where  thousands  gathered 
to  witness  the  closing  ceremonies.^ 

.Some  thirty  years  had  now  elapsed  since  the  presi- 
dent of  the  church,  stricken  with  mountain  fever  and 
seeking  for  the  remnant  of  his  followers  an  abiding- 
place,  had  stood  enwrapped  in  vision  on  the  Pisgah  of 
the  west,  and  as  he  gazed  for  the  first  time  on  the 
desert  and  dead  sea  that  lay  beneath,  forecast  the 
future  glory  of  Zion.^  And  who  shall  say  that  he 
had  not  lived  to  see  his  vision  realized  ?  During  these 
years,  which  compassed  scarce  the  span  of  a  single 
generation,  he  had  built  cities  and  temples;  he  had 
converted  the  waste  lands  of  Deseret  into  gardens  and 
grain-fields;  he  had  laid  the  basis  of  a  system  of  man- 
ufactures and  commerce  that  was  already  the  envy 
of  older  and  more  favored  communities;  he  had  sent 
forth  his  missionaries  to  all  the  civilized  countries  of 
the  earth,  and  gathered  the  chosen  of  Israel  from  many 
nations;  he  had  rescued  myriads  from  the  sorest 
depths  of  poverty,  giving  to  all  a  livelihood,  and  to 

■ix  ooiuecative  Bessions.  For  farther  particalars  as  to  his  life,  chftrscter,  and 
abilities,  see  UtaJk  Jour.  LegisL,  1876,  pp.  65-8;  RicharcW  Narr.,  MS.,  94; 
Dewrei  News,  Aug.  11, 18, 1858,  Jane  16,  Sept.  8, 1875;  S.  L,  O.  Tribune^  Sept 
4, 11, 1875;  TuUiage's  Lifeof  Young,  sappL, 7,  13;  ToumsencPs Mormon  Trials, 
47;  8,  L.  C.  Gonlrtbutor,  1882,  passim;  GodnumU  lUmnd  Trip,  290-3;  BeadU*9 
Western  Wilds,  02-3  (with  cat).  In  1860  the  son^of  Geo.  A.  Smith  was  killed 
by  Navajos.  Deseret  News,  Dec.  6,  1860. 

^^  Composed  for  the  occasion  by  Charles  W.  Penrose. 

''In  accordance  with  his  father's  instroctions,  a  stone  TEolt  had  been  built 
by  John  W.  Young  in  the  south-east  comer  of  the  cemetery.  It  waa  of  cat 
stone,  dowelled  and  bolted  with  steel  and  laid  in  cement.  The  interior  was 
also  cemented  and  whitened.  Deseret  News,  Aug.  29,  1877,  where  is  a  fall 
description  of  the  obsequies,  afterward  published  in  pamphlet  form,  and  en* 
titled  Death  qf  President  Brigham  Young, 

«See  pp.  261-2,  this  vol 
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the  deserving  and  capable  a  competence.  All  this 
he  had  accomplished,  beginning  wellnigh  without  a 
dollar,^  and  in  a  region  forsaken  by  mankind  for  its 
worthlessness,  struggling  at  times  almost  hopelessly 
against  the  unkindliness  of  nature  and  the  unkindli^ 
ness  of  man. 

Esteemed  by  his  followers  as  an  angel  of  light, 
and  considered  by  his  foes  as  a  minister  of  evil,  an 
impostor,  a  hypocrite,  a  murderer,  he  was  in  fact 
simply  an  enthusiast,  a  bigoted  and  egotistical  enthu* 
siast,  as  the  world  believes,  but  a  practical  and  far- 
sighted  man,  one  who  by  his  will,  ability,  and  intui- 
tive knowledge  of  human  nature  was  fitted  to  combat 
the  difficulties  that  beset  each  step  in  his  path  of  life, 
and  to  give  cohesion  to  the  heterogeneous  elements 
of  which  his  people  was  composed.  ''As  I  sat  near 
his  bed,"  remarked  George  Q.  Cannon,  "and  thought 
of  his  death,  if  it  should  occur,  I  recoiled  from  the 
contemplation  of  the  view.  It  seemed  to  me  that  he 
was  indispensable.  What  could  we  do  without  him? 
He  has  been  the  brain,  the  eye,  the  ear,  the  mouth, 
and  hand  for  the  entire  people  of  the  Church  of  Jesus 
Christ  of  Latter-day  Saints.  From  the  greatest  de- 
tails connected  with  the  organization  of  this  church 
down  to  the  smallest  minutisB  connected  with  the 
work,  he  has  left  upon  it  the  impress  of  his  great 
mind.'*" 

Not  least  among  the  traits  in  the  character  of 
Brigham  was  the  faculty  for  accumulating  wealth; 
and  this  he  did,  not,  as  his  enemies  haye  asserted,  by 

^  He  had  about  960,  thea  almost  the  only  money  In  Utah. 

^For  sketches  of  the  character,  physique,  and  policy  of  Brigham  Toung, 
see,  among  others,  Hist.  Bngham  icung^  MS.;  Utah  Early  SecortU,  MS., 
passim;  Sichard^  Renu^  MS.,  15;  Richards'  Karr,,  MS.,  83-4;  BurUm'a 
City  qf  the  Saintt,  290-4^  300;  Hyde*s  MormoniBm,  137-8;  TuUidfje'$  Life  of 
Toung,  466-8;  Utah  Pamj^s,  Heligioua,  no.  3,  p.  19;  Bowlea*  AcroM  th€ 
CcniineiU^  86-7;  ifoetey's  The  Mormoiu,  286;  Stenhou9e*8  EnglUhwoman^ 
163-7;  Twmife  Wife  No.  19,  162-6;  BeadU's  Life  in  Utah,  265-7,  362; 
Biehardsan'e  Beyond  the  Miasiseippi,  352-3;  Sae*s  Westward  by  Rail,  106-7; 
LudUm^e  Heart  of  the  CotUinerU,  366-9,  371-3;  Ruding,  Acroee  America,  177- 
8.  Mention  is  made  of  these  points  in  more  detail  on  pp.  200-6,  this  voL  A 
history  of  Brigham  Yonng  is  published  in  the  Deaeret  ifewn,  commencing  with 
the  Issue  of  Jan.  27,  1858,  and  continued  in  subsequent  numbers. 
Hiss.  UxAB.   a 
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foul  means,**  but  by  economy  and  close  attention  to 
his  business  interests.  Of  all  the  business  men  in 
Utah  he  was  perhaps  the  most  capable,  but  in  the  art 
of  making  money  he  had  no  set  system;  merely  the 
ability  for  turning  money  to  account  and  for  taking 
care  of  it.  He  purchased  saw-mills  and  thrashing- 
machines,  for  instance,  and  let  them  out  on  shares ; 
he  supplied  settlers  and  emigrants  with  grain  and 
provisions;  from  the  lumber  and  firewood  which  he 
sold  to  the  troops  at  Camp  Floyd  he  is  supposed  to 
have  netted  some  $200,000,  and  from  other  contracts 
a  much  larger  sum.  By  many  he  is  accused  of  en- 
riching himself  from  the  appropriations  of  tithes,  and 
by  plundering  alike  both  saint  and  gentile,  whereas 
none  paid  his  church  dues  more  punctually  or  sub- 
scribed to  charities  more  liberally  than  did  the  presi- 
dent. That  with  all  his  opportunities  for  making 
money  honestly  and  with  safety  he  should  put  in 
peril  his  opportunities  and  his  high  position  by  stoop- 
ing to  such  fraud  as  was  commonly  practised  among 
United  States  officials  of  exalted  rank,  is  a  charge 
that  needs  no  comment.*^  He  had  a  great  advantage 
in  being  able  to  command  men  and  dictate  measures, 
but  he  did  not  rob  the  brethren,  as  many  have  as- 
serted. At  his  decease  the  value  of  his  estate  was 
estimated  at  $2,500,000,^  though  as  trustee  for  the 
church  he  controlled  a  much  larger  amount. 

^Stenhonse,  for  instance,  relates  that  in  1852  he  balanced  his  acconnt 
with  the  church,  amonnting  to  $200,000,  by  directing  his  clerk  to  place  this 
sum  to  his  credit  for  services  rendered,  and  that  in  1867  he  discbarged  his 
liabilities,  amounting  to  $967,000,  in  a  similar  manner.  Rocky  Mountain 
Saints,  G65.    Such  statements  are  pure  fiction. 

"  Id.  the  records  of  the  internal  revenue  office  at  Washington  his  total 
income  for  1870  is  stated  at  $25,500,  in  1871  at  $111,680,  and  in  1S72  at 
$39,952. 

*^  It  has  been  stated  in  several  books  and  many  newspaper  paragraphs  that 
Brigham  had  large  deposits  in  the  Bank  of  England,  the  amount  being  placed 
as  high  as  $20,000,000.  This  is  entirely  untrue.  Stenhoose,  for  instance, 
says  that  a  New  York  journalist  who  visited  him  in  1871  inquired  as  to  this 
report,  the  sum  bein^  then  stated  at  $17,000,000.  Brigham  replied  that  he 
had  not  a  dollar  outside  of  Utah,  but  that  the  church  had  some  small  amount 
abroad  for  its  use.  The  following  extract  from  JRichcurds*  Narr.,  MS.,  may 
serve  to  explain  the  matter:  'The  rumor  that  President  Toung^  ever  bad  any 
money  in  the  Bank  of  £2ngland  is  entirely  false.    When  I  was  in  Liverpool  I 
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Brigham  was  certainly  a  millionaire,  but  his  for- 
tune barely  sufficed  to  provide  for  his  family  a  mod- 
erate competence,  for  he  had  married  twenty  wives,^ 
and  unto  him  were  born  more  than  fifty  children, 
of  whom  16  boys  and  29  girls  survived  him.  In  the 
body  of  his  will  the  wives  were  divided  into  classes, 
and  to  each  of  them  was  given  a  homestead,  the  sum 
of  |25,  payable  one  month  after  his  decease,  and  such 
amount  payable  in  monthly  instalments  as  in  the 
opinion  of  his  executors  might  be  needed  for  their 
comfortable  support.^ 

opened  an  accoant  with  the  branch  of  the  Bank  of  England  m  that  city,  but 
finding  their  charges  too  high,  transferred  it  to  the  Royal  Bank  of  Liverpool, 
where  it  remained  between  1850  and  1867.  On  the  failure  of  the  bank  I  was 
fortunate  enough  to  get  my  money.  There  was  a  time  in  our  business  when 
there  was  $20,000,  or  930,000  to  our  credit.  This  money  came  from  the  profits 
on  publications,  and  from  the  deposits  of  people  who  wished  to  emigrate. 
Donations  were  also  remitted  to  us  from  Utah,  and  the  company's  fund  was 
sustained  by  the  emigration  business.*  Franklin  D.  Richaros,  the  author  of 
this  manuscript,  was  nephew  to  Willard  Richards,  who,  as  will  be  remembered, 
was  appointed  secretary  of  the  Perpetual  Emigration  Fund  Company.  See  p. 
415,  this  vol. 

/*In  1869,  at  which  date  the  Boston  board  of  trade  visited  S.  L.  City, 
Brigham  said  that  he  had  16  living  and  4  deceased  wives,  and  49  surviving 
children.  This  was  the  first  time  that  Mormon  oY  gentile  knew  how  many 
his  family  mustered.  Utah  Notes,  MS. ,  1-2.  In  Waiters  The  Mormon  Prophet, 
1^1-214,  is  a  burlesqued  description  of  some  of  his  wives,  and  of  their  treat- 
ment.  Wife  No,  19,  or  the  Story  of  a  lAfe  in  Bondage,  being  a  Compleie  Ex- 
pos^  o/ Mormonigm,  by  Ann  Elka  Young,  is,  though  the  writer  affects  to  be 
impartial,  rather  a  discharge  of  venom  by  a  woman  scorned.  She  was  of 
mature  age  when  married,  and  if  she  had  not  then  sense  enough  to  under- 
stand the  responsibilities  she  was  assuming,  one  would  think  that,  some  years 
later,  she  ought  at  least  to  have  had  discretion  enough  to  abstain  from  in- 
flicting her  lx>ok  and  lectures  on  the  public.  The  most  valuable  part  of  the 
work,  if  it  can  be  said  to  have  any  value,  is  the  chapter  on  the  case  of  Young 
VB  Young,  in  which  Judge  McKean  awarded  to  the  plaintiff  $500  a  month  as 
alimony,  and  committed  defendant  to  jail  for  refusing  to  pay  it.  His  decision 
was  reversed  by  Judge  Lowa 

"For  copy  of  will,  see  i^.  L.  C.  Tribune,  Aug.  19,  1883.  It  has  been  al- 
leged that  Brieham  claimed  to  be  a  prophet.  This  he  distinctly  denied.  In 
Utah  Notes,  MS.,  it  is  stated  that  the  lame,  halt,  and  blind  flocked  to  him  to 
be  healed,  and  that  he  used  great  tact  in  dealing  with  them.  One  man  who 
had  lost  a  leg  came  to  him  to  be  made  whole.  Briffham  said  it  should  be  as 
he  wished;  but  those  created  with  two  legs  would  have  two  legs  in  heaven; 
hence,  if  he  caused  a  new  one  to  be  framed,  the  man  would  have  three  for 
all  eternity. 

Patriarch  and  President  John  Young,  brother  to  Brigham,  died  April  27, 
1870.  For  biographical  sketch,  see  Deseret  News,  May  4,  1870.  The  decease 
of  Joseph  A.,  Brisham's  eldest  son,  occurred  Aug^  10,  1875.  For  biography, 
see  Utah  Jour.  Legist.,  1876,  pp.  206-8.  On  July  10th  of  this  year  died 
Martin  Harris,  one  of  the  three  witnesses  to  the  authenticity  of  the  book  of 
Mormon.  His  age  was  92.  Among  others  whose  decease  occurred  during 
the  period  to  which  this  chapter  refers  may  be  mentioned  Ezra  Taft  Benson, 
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ft  native  of  Mendon,  liaas.,  wbo  worked  on  hie  father*!  farm  until  he  wu  16 
yean  of  age,  afterward  beoominff  hotel-keeper,  and  later  proprietor  of  a  cot 
ton-mill  in  the  aame  state.  In  1830  we  Una  him  at  Quiney,  111.,  whither  he 
had  gone  in  aeftroh  of  a  home,  and  where,  dnring  the  following  year,  he  was 
coDYerted  by  the  preaching  of  Oraon  Hyde  and  John  E.  Page,  in  the  aatoxmi 
of  1840  he  was  ordained  an  elder,  and  in  the  aammer  of  1845  an  aportle, 
meet  of  the  interval  being  paased  in  miasionary  work  in  the  eastern  states. 
In  April  1847  he  aooompamed  the  pioneers,  finally  settling  in  the  valley  two 
Tears  later.  After  some  farther  musionMy  work,  he  was  appointed,  in  I860, 
Drigadier-general  of  militia  in  the  Gache  Valley  district,  where  he  lived  uitil 
the  date  of  his  decease.  Sept  8,  1869,  bis  death  being  probably  caased  by 
heart  disease.  When  the  provisional  government  was  established  he  repre- 
sented Salt  I^ke  ooontv  in  the  leff islatare,  and  when  Utah  was  made  a  terri- 
tonr  was  chosen  a  member,  first  of  the  representatives  for  Salt  Lake  oonnty, 
and  for  the  last  ten  years  of  his  life,  of  the  coancil  for  Tooele  comity.  Deaertt 
yews,  Sept.  8,  1860.  At  his  death  Joint  resolations  were  paased  in  the  as- 
sembly as  a  tribate  of  respect,  for  which  see  Utah  Jour.  LegiaL,  187Q>  185-6. 


CHAPTER   XXV. 

CHUBCH  AND  8TATEI 
1877-1885. 

COHTERSirOX  OV  THE  ChUBOH— RXOSGAKIZATION  OV  THB  FIB8T  PjIXSIDINOr 

— John  Tatlos  Appointkd  Pbesidz»t — ^His  Appxa&angb  and  Misn — 
Thx  Edmunds  Bill— Its  Penaltixs—An  £z  Post  Facto  Law— Polto- 
Aiaars  DisnuNOHiSED— Utah  again  Refused  Admission  as  a  State- 
Operations  ov  the  Utah  Commission— GtovEKNOB  Mub&at's  Messaoe 
—His  Adminibtraiion. 

Many  years  before  the  death  of  Brigham  Young  it 
was  predicted  that  whenever  that  event  should  hap- 
pen dissensions  would  occur  among  the  Mormons,  if 
not  entire  disintegration  of  the  sect;  for  die  when  he 
would,  or  succeed  him  who  might,  such  absolute 
power  as  he  possessed  would  never  be  tolerated  in 
another.  He  was  elected  at  a  time  when  his  people 
were  in  distress,  and  accepting  him  as  their  deliverer, 
they  had  almost  sunk  their  individuality,  vesting  him 
with  all  the  powers  of  pope  and  potentate.  But  now, 
it  was  said,  all  was  changed.  Contact  with  the  gen- 
tile world,  the  establishment  of  gentile  schools  and 
churches,  together  with  other  influences  that  had  long 
been  at  work,  were  telling  gradually  upon  their  faith. 
Already  they  had  grown  weary  of  the  yoke,  and  once 
Brigham  was  laid  in  the  tomb,  his  followers  would  no 
longer  exist  as  a  people.  Never  was  anticipation  so 
ill-founded.  The  world  was  now  to  learn  that  the 
inherent  vitality  of  Mormonism  depended  not  on  the 
existence  of  any  one  man  or  body  of  men,  not  even 
on  the  existence  of  the  twelve.  "If  every  apostle 
was  slain  but  one,"  remarked  George  Q.  Cannon  at 
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the  October  conference  of  1877,  "that  one  had  the 
right  and  authority  to  organize  the  church,  and  ordain 
other  apostles  and  a  first  presidency  to  build  up  the 
kingdom  of  Grod." 

On  the  decease  of  the  president  of  the  church,  there 
was  for  the  second  time  in  its  history  no  quorum  of 
the  first  presidency,  to  which  authority,  and  to  no 
other,  as  the  prophet  Joseph  had  declared,  the  twelve 
were  subject.  Once  more,  therefore,  until  the  presi- 
dency was  reorganized,  the  apostles  must  step  forward 
and  take  its  duties  upon  themselves.^  At  a  meeting 
of  the  quorum,  held  two  days  after  the  obsequies  of 
Brigham.  ten  of  the  number  being  present,'  it  was 
unanimously  resolved  that  John  Taylor,  the  senior 
apostle  and  acting  president  of  the  apostles,  should  be 
sustained  in  his  office,  and  that  the  quorum  should  be 
the  presiding  authority  of  the  church."  But  this  res- 
olution, as  well  as  the  election  of  all  the  authorities  of 
the  church,  from  the  twelve  down  to  the  deacons  and 
teachers,  must  be  indorsed  by  a  vote  of  each  quorum 
of  the  priesthood  and  of  the  people  assembled  in  con- 
ference. 

The  forty-eighth  semi-annual  conference  of  the 
church  was  hela,  as  was  now  the  custom,  in  the  great 
tabernacle;^  and  in  addition  to  the  general  congre- 
gation, there  were  present  more  than  five  thousand  of 
the  priesthood.  First  was  presented  the  name  of 
John  Taylor;  then  in  their  order  and  separately  those 
of  each  member  of  the  twelve,  together  with  council- 
lors John  W.  Young  and   Daniel   H.  Wells,*   the 

^  At  the  conference  above  mentioned,  George  Q.  CSannon  remarked  that  aome 
had  been  much  exercised  about  the  organization  of  a  first  presidency,  *  bat 
he  wished  them  distinctly  to  understand  that  whenever  Grod  commanded  a 
first  presidencv  to  be  appointed  it  would  not  be  revealed  through  any  one  but 
his  servant,  who  was  now  God's  mouthpiece.*  Deserei  News,  Oct.  10,  1877. 

'Apostles  Orson  Pratt  and  Joseph  F.  Smith  were  in  England  at  the  time. 
MillennicU  Star,  xxxiz.  682.  They  arrived  two  or  three  weeks  later.  See 
Deaeret  News,  Oct.  10,  1877. 

*  General  Epistle  of  the  Twelve,  in  Mmemial  Star^  xxxiz.  68(K4.  See  also 
Deseret  News,  September  12,  1877;  Mormon  Pamphlets,  Religknis,  no.  16. 

^Completed  in  1870.    A  description  of  it  is  given  elsewhere  in  this  vol. 

*  Daniel  H.  Wells  was  a  native  of  Oneida  co.,  N.  Y.,  his  father,  who  was  a 
direct  descendant  of  the  fourth  governor  of  Ckmneoticut,  having  served  in  the 
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patriarch  of  the  church,"  the  presidents  of  the  seven- 
ties, and  other  church  dignitaries,  concluding  with  the 
lesser  priesthood.  The  votes  were  cast  first  by  the 
twelve,  then  by  the  patriarchs,  presidents  of  stakes, 
and  high  councils,  after  whom  followed  the  high 
priests,  the  seventies,  the  elders,  the  bishops,  with 
their  councillors,  the  priests,  deacons,  and  teachers, 

war  of  1812,  while  hU  mother,  n4e  Catherine  Chapin,  was  the  daughter  of  a 
revolationary  soldier  who  foaght  under  Washington.  In  the  spriug  of  1834, 
being  then  in  his  twentieth  year,  he  settled  at  Commerce  (Nauvoo),  and  pur- 
chased a  tract  of  80  acres,  a  portion  of  which  he  afterward  donated  to  the 
Mormons  as  a  site  for  their  temple.  He  was  among  the  foremost  to  aid  and 
welcome  the  saints  after  their  expulsion  from  Nauvoo,  and  indignation  at 
their  maletreatment,  rather  than  sympathy  with  their  sect,  caused  him  to  join 
the  charch  a  few  weeks  before  the  commencement  of  the  exodus.  Arriving 
in  the  valley  of  Great  Salt  Lake  in  September  1848,  he  was  appointed  super- 
intendent of  public  works,  and  was  chosen  a  member  of  the  legislative  coun- 
cil of  the  provisional  state  of  Deseret.  In  1857  he  was  elected  second 
counciUor  to  Brigluuai  Young.  In  1864-5  he  was  in  charge  of  the  European 
missions,  and  was  afterward  mayor  of  Salt  Lake  City  for  several  terms.  The 
part  that  he  played  in  the  history  of  Utah  as  lient-gen.  of  the  Nauvoo  leffion 
IS  mentioned  elsewhere  in  these  pages.  JVelU* Narr,,  MS.,  1-8;  TuUidge'sLi/e 
of  Brig.  Young,  suppL  13-17;  The  Mormons  at  JJome,  114-16;  BeudU*^ 
Western  Wilds,  03. 

*  John  Smith,  son  of  Hyrum  Smith,  was  a  native  of  Eirtland>  where  he 
was  bom  in  1832.  Nearly  two  years  after  the  assassination  of  his  father  in 
Carthace  jail  the  boy  set  forth  from  Nauvoo  in  company  with  Heber  C. 
Kimbul'a  family.  Beaching  the  encampment  on  the  Little  Papillon,  he  be- 
came acquainted  with  Col  Thos  L.  Kane,  whom  he  nursed  through  a  danger- 
ous sickness,  probably  savine  his  life.  In  April  1848  he  started  for  Great  Salt 
Lake  in  company  with  his  brothers  and  sisters,  and  though  only  15  years  of 
age,  performed  a  man's  work,  or  rather  the  work  of  several  men,  driving  a  team 
composed  of  wild  steers,  cows,  and  oxen,  with  two  wagons  tied  together^ 
standing  guard  sometimes  day  and  night,  bringing  in  wood  and  water,  herd- 
ing cows,  or  assisting  other  teams  as  occasion  needed.  In  the  spring  of 
18jO  he  was  enrolled  in  the  battalion  of  life-guards,  and  for  several  years 
thereafter  was  frequently  called  on  at  dead  uf  night  to  set  forth  in  pursuit  of 
marauding  Indians.  In  1852  occurred  the  decease  of  his  step-mother,  whereby 
he  was  left  alone  to  provide  for  a  family  of  eight  persons,  three  of  them  being 
aged  and  infirm.  In  1855  he  was  ordained  patriarch,  this  being  the  only 
office  in  the  church  which  is  handed  down  from  father  to  son  in  direct  lineage. 
Ten  years  later  he  was  sent  on  a  mission  to  Scandinavia,  and  arriving  in  Liver- 
pool with  a  sinele  guinea  in  his  pocket,  about  sufficient  to  procure  him  a  meal 
and  fskj  his  railroad  fare  to  London,  borrowed  the  money  for  the  remainder 
of  his  passage.  After  two  years  of  missionary  labor  he  returned  to  Salt  Lake 
City,  taking  charge  of  a  company  of  300  emigrants  on  board  the  ship  Monarch 
of  the  Sea.  During  his  journey  across  the  plains  he  had  under  his  care  a 
large  party  of  Scandinavian  emigrants,  and  was  frequently  urged  by  the 
officers  at  government  posts  which  he  passed  en  route  to  remain  with  them 
for  a  season,  as  the  Indians  were  at  that  time  extremely  troublesome.  His 
answer  was:  'I  am  used  to  Indian  warfare,  and  have  only  provisions  enough 
to  take  us  home  if  we  keep  moving.  We  had  better  run  the  risk  of  fighting 
Indiana  than  starve  on  the  plains.'  After  his  return  the  patriarch  was  en- 
gaged in  the  duties  of  his  calling  and  in  attending  to  his  bnsinesa  interests. 
Autobiog,  o/JohnSmit/t,  MS. 
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and  finally  the  entire  congregation.  During  the  pro- 
ceedingB  there  was  no  haste.  Ample  time  was  allowed 
for  objection  to  be  made  to  any  of  the  names  proposed 
or  to  any  of  the  propositions  offered;  but  throughout 
this  vast  gathering  there  was  not  a  dissenting  vote. 
As  the  quorums  rose  to  their  feet,  and  with  uplifted 
hand  vowed  to  sustain  those  whom  their  leaders  had 
chosen,  the  choice  was  in  every  instance  confirmed  by 
assembled  Israel.  It  was  evident  that,  as  yet,  the 
church  was  in  no  danger  of  dissolution.' 

Addressing  the  congregation,  President  Taylor  re- 
marked that  the  apostles  were  thankful  for  the  confi- 
dence and  faith  that  had  been  manifested.  For  sev- 
eral reasons  he  had  said  little  since  the  death  of  the 
president,  who  for  thirty-three  years  had  stood  prom- 
inently before  the  church.  In  common  with  the  rest 
of  the  community,  he  felt  sad  at  heart.  Moreover,  a 
multiplicity  of  cares  now  devolved  upon  the  twelve, 
and,  so  far  as  his  position  was  concerned,  he  did  not 
wish  to  say  anything  that  might  influence  their 
choice,  but  desired  to  leave  the  minds  of  all  perfectly 
unbiased.  "If,"  he  said,  "we  could  carry  out  in  our 
lives  what  we  have  made  manifest  this  day  by  our 
votes,  the  kingdom  of  God  would  roll  forth,  and  the 
favor  and  blessing  of  God  would  rest  upon  us."  "No 
man  need  think  this  work  would  stop.  It  would  go 
on  and  increase  until  the  purposes  of  Jehovah  were 
accomplished,  and  no  power  on  earth  or  in  hell  could 
stay  its  progress."  Three  years  afterward*  John  Tay- 
lor was  elected  president  of  the  Church  of  Jesus  Christ 
of  Latter-day  Saints,  with  George  Q.  Cannon  and 
Joseph  F.  Smith  as  councillors.  The  vacancies  which 
thus  occurred  in  the  quorum  of  the  twelve  were  par- 
tially filled  by  the  election  of  Francis  M.  Lyman  •  and 

^  For  account  of  this  conference,  see  Desertt  iWuw,  Oct.  10,  17,  1S77. 

'At  the  general  conference,  commencing  on  the  6th  of  October,  18S0. 

'  Francis  Marion,  the  eldest  son  of  Amasa  Lyman,  a  pioneer,  who  waa 
exooromonicated  in  1870,  was  but  seven  years  of  age  at  the  date  of  the  cxodna 
from  Nauvoo.  As  an  instance  of  the  cxpeiience  of  Mormon  evangelists,  it 
may  be  mentioned  that  when  ordered  on  mission  to  England  in  ISoU,  he  was 
oompelled  to  lea^^  his  nf  wly  married  wife  almost  destitute,  building  fot  her 
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John  Heniy  Smith,^  George  Teasdale  and  Heber  J. 
Grant  being  chosen  to  the  apostolate  on  the  death  of 
Orson  Fratty  which  occurred  in  October  1881/^ 

with  biB  own  handa  a  loff  hnt  of  green  timber.  In  the  fpring  of  1863  he  set- 
tled at  Fillmore,  and  tnere  remained  until  I877>  when  he  was  appointed 
E resident  of  the  Tooele  steke.  In  1860  he  was  elected  a  member  of  the  leg^J- 
kture,  and  on  the  death  of  Orson  Pratt  was  appointed  speaker  of  the  house 
of  representatives. 

^The  son  of  Geoige  A.  Smith,  and  a  nattve  of  Winter  Quarters,  where  he 
was  bom  Sept.  18,  1^8.  The  first  portion  of  his  life  was  spent  mainly  at 
Provo,  where  he  worked  on  a  farm  until  1874>  when  he  was  sent  on  a  mission 
to  Europe,  returning  the  following  vear  on  account  of  the  sickness  of  his 
father,  whose  decease  occurred  a  few  days  after  his  arrivaL  In  1875,  also,  he 
was  ordained  bishop  of  the  17th  ward  at  S.  L.  Gitjr,  in  which  capacity  he 
served  until  called  to  the  apostolate.  For  six  years  he  was  a  member  of  the 
city  council,  and  in  August  1881  was  elected  a  member  of  the  legislature, 
where  he  soon  became  one  of  the  most  prominent  debatera 

^^  Orson  Pratt,  in  1881  the  only  surviving  member  of  the  first  quorum  of 
the  twelve,  was  accounted  one  of  the  most  eloquent  preachers  in  the  church; 
and  for  his  championship  of  the  cause,  as  a  speaker  and  writer,  was  known 
as  the  Paul  of  Mormonism.  At  a  general  conference  held  in  1874  he  was  ap« 
pointed  church  historian  and  recorder,  retaining  this  position  until  his  de- 
cease, and  was  also  speiJter  of  the  legudative  assembly.  He  was  well  versed 
in  the  sciences,  including  that  of  the  pure  mathematics,  and  in  addition  to 
several  elementary  works,  published  A  New  and  Easy  Method  of  Solution  oj 
the  Cubic  and  BimtadnUic  EquaturM^  and  left  in  MS.  a  treatise  on  the  differ- 
ential calcidus.  a.  L.  0.  Contributor,  iii.  58-61.  For  resolutions  of  respect 
to  his  memory,  see  Utah  Jour.  Legid, 

George  Teasdale,  a  native  of  London,  and  an  episcopalian  by  training, 
joined  the  church  in  1852  being  then  in  his  21st  vear.  After  several  years  of 
missionary  labor,  during  which  he  was  appointed  in  1858  to  the  pastoral  care 
of  three  English  conferences,  and  in  1859  to  the  cfaaijre  of  the  ScottiBh  mis- 
sion, which  comprised  the  Edinburgh,  Glasgow,  and  Dundee  conferences,  he 
was  ordered  to  set  forth  for  Zion.  Borrowm^  the  necessary  funds,  he  took 
a  steerage  passage  for  Kew  York,  and  joumeym^  over  the  plains  from  Flor- 
ence, accompanied  by  his  wife,  a  refined  and  delicate  woman,  arrived  in  Salt 
Lake  City  in  1861,  and  looked  about  him  for  something  to  do.  He  was  offered 
the  20th  ward  school,  a  position  which  he  at  once  accepted,  laboring  faithfully 
for  nevrly  a  twelvemonth,  aiter  which  he  accepted  a  position  as  manager  of 
one  of  Brigham  Young's  stores,  under  the  direction  of  Hvrum  B.  Clawson. 
In  1867  he  was  intrusted  with  the  charge  of  the  general  tithing  office,  but  the 
following  year  was  ordered  on  a  mission  to  England,  in  company  with  Albert 
Carrington,  and,  among  other  duties,  filled  that  of  sub-editor  to  the  MUiennial 
Star,  Returning  to  Utah  in  1869,  he  narrowly  escaped  death  from  a  railroad 
accident,  in  which  several  persons  were  killed  or  fatally  injured.  After 
further  labors  as  merchant,  missionary,  and  contractor,  being  chosen  mean- 
while a  hiffh -priest,  he  was  elected  a  member  of  the  legislative  council  for  the 
sessions  of  1882  and  1884.  In  1885,  being  then  in  his  56tb  year,  he  was  still 
actively  engaged  in  forwarding  the  interests  of  his  church.  Autobiog.  €(f  Oeo, 
Teasdale,  MS.,  passim. 

'  Heber  Jeddy  Grant,  the  son  of  Jedediah  M.  Grant,  whose  decease  occurred 
when  the  former  was  but  nine  days  old,  is  a  native  of  S.  L.  City,  where  he 
was  bom  in  1856.  At  fifteen,  the  family  being  then  in  straitened  circum- 
stances, he  obtained  a  position  in  an  insurance  office,  and  four  years  later 
started  an  agency  for  himself.  Since  that  time  he  has  been  engaged  in  vari- 
ous enterprises,  in  all  of  which  he  has  been  successful,  his  income  ranging 
from  $3,000  to  $8,000  a  year,  though  in  18S1  he  met  with  a  serious  reverse 
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Says  Mr  Burton  in  1861:  '^ Austin  Ward  describee 
John  Taylor  as  *an  old  man,  deformed  and  crippled/ 
and  Mrs.  Ferris  as  a  'heavy,  dark  colored,  beetle* 
browed  man.'  Of  course  I  could  not  recognize  him 
from  these  descriptions — a  stout,  good-looking,  some- 
.what  elderly  personage,  with  a  kindly  gray  eye,  pleas- 
ant expression,  and  a  forehead  of  the  superior  order. "^ 
When  I  was  introduced  to 'him  in  1884,  Mr  Taylor 
being  then  in  his  seventy-seventh  year,  there  stepped 
forward  with  a  quick,  decisive,  nervous  tread,  greeting 
me  with  a  smile  and  a  cordial  shake  of  the  hand,  a 
white-haired,  benevolent-looking  man  of  medium  height 
and  well-knit  figure,  long,  oval  face,  gray,  deep-set, 
penetrating  eye,  square,  broad  forehead,  and  firmly 
clasped  lips,  displaying  a  fixed  determination,  slightly 
tinged  with  melancholy,  such  as  might  be  expected 
from  one  who  had  passed  through  many  trying  scenes, 
not  the  least  among  which  was  the  escape,  as  by  a 
miracle,  from  the  tragedy  of  Carthage  jail,  and  who 
knew  that  he  had  still  many  trials  to  undergo." 

Days  of  tribulation  were  indeed  at  hand.  The 
saints,  who  for  so  many  years  had  been  buffeted, 
afflicted,  tormented  for  opinion's  sake,  were  again! 
after  a  brief  respite,  to  be  subjected  to  so-called  chris- 
tian influence.  The  anti-polygamy  law  of  1862  was, 
as  we  have  seen,  inoperative,  although  declared  con- 
through  the  destractaon  by  fire  of  the  Utah  vinegar-works  at  Ogden,  9i  which 
he  was  proprietor.  In  1884  he  was  a  member  of  the  legislature  and  of  the 
S.  L.  City  coanciL  After  being  called  to  the  apostokte,  he  travelled  exten- 
sively, in  the  interest  of  the  church,  in  Arizona,  Idaho,  Ck)lorado,  and  New 
Mexico.  Though  still  but  30  years  of  age  and  in  feeble  health,  hia  avera^ 
weight  being  only  145  lbs,  whue  in  stature  he  was  considerably  over  six  feet» 
Mr  Grant  affords  a  striking  example  of  the  energy  displayed  by  the  deaoend* 
ants  of  the  Mormon  patriarchs.  AtUobiog,  of  Heoer  J,  OnaU,  MS. 

"  CUy  of  the  Saints,  328. 

^'  Descriptions  of  President  Taylor's  appearance  will  be  found  in  maxiy  of 
the  books  written  on  Mormonism,  some  of  them  fair  and  accurate,  as  is  Bur- 
ton's, and  others  varying  in  degrees  of  absurdity  from  that  of  Lady  Duflfios- 
Hardy,  who  speaks  of  hmi  as  a  roan  '\i*ith  a  rather  large,  loose  month,  and 
cunning  gray  eyes,  which  look  as  though  they  would  never  let  you  see  what 
was  goinff  on  behind  them,'  down  to  the  one  given  by  a  correspondent  of  the 
Ntnjo  Yoris  Sun,  who  in  1879  stated  that  he  was  six  feet  high,  and  that  his 
appeai^ance,  manner,  and  speech  were  those  of  a  member  of  the  British  PSfli^ 
ment.  See  I>uffti8'Hardy*a  Through  Cities  and  FraUrie  Lands^  117;  j&esertl 
News,  Nov.  12,  1879. 
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gtitiitioiial  by  the  supreme  court  of  the  United  States. 
Under  the  !roland  bill  only  one  conviction  was  made, 
that  of  George  Reynolds,  private  secretary  to  Brigham, 
the  man  being  sentenced  to  fine  and  imprisonment.^^ 
Both  these  measures  were  sufficiently  ill-advised,  and 
rank,  perhaps,  among  the  clumsiest  specimens  of  legis- 
lation as  yet  devised  by  man ;  but  it  remained  for  the 
Edmunds  bill  to  cap  the  climax  of  absurdity  by  virtu- 
cJlv  setting  aside  the  statute  of  limitations,  and  pro- 
viding for  the  punishment  of  persons  living  at  any 
time  with  other  than  their  legal  wives. 

By  the  provisions  of  this  bill,  approved  March  22, 
1882.  and  of  which  brief  mention  has  already  been 
made,^  polygamists  were  made  liable  to  punishment 
by  fine  not  exceeding  $500  and  imprisonment  not  ex- 
ceeding five  years,  the  president  being  authorized  to 
grant  amnesty  on  such  conditions  as  he  saw  fit  to 
those  who  might  have  offended  before  the  passage  of 
the  act,  provided  the  conditions  were  afterward  com- 
plied with.  Cohabitation  with  more  than  one  woman 
in  any  territory  of  the  United  States,  whether  in  the 
marriage  relation  or  otherwise,  was  declared  a  misde- 
meanor, punishable  by  a  fine  of  not  more  than  $300, 
or  by  imprisonment  for  not  more  than  six  months,  or 
by  both,  at  the  discretion  of  the  court.  In  all  prose- 
cutions for  bigamy,  polygamy,  or  unlawful  cohabita- 
tion— ^the  three  offenses  being  classed  together,  though 
differing  widely  in  law — it  was  to  be  deemed  sufficient 
cause  for  challenge  that  a  juryman  lived  or  had  ever 
lived  in  these  practices,  or  believed  it  right  for  one  so 
to  live.     No  polygamist  was  to  be  entitled  to  vote  at 

^*  He  waB  indicted  and  oonvicted  at  S.  L.  City  in  1874.  An  appeal  was 
taken  to  the  aupremo  court  of  Utah,  and  the  case  dismissed  on  the  sround 
that  the  ffrand  jury  had  been  illegally  constituted.  In  October  1875  ne  was 
again  inmcted,  convicted,  and  sentenced  to  two  years'  imprisonment  and  fine 
of  $500.  After  a  long  but  useless  struggle,  the  case  being  argued  before  the 
supreme  court  by  the  attomey-eeneral  for  the  prosecution,  and  by  Sheeks  & 
Bawlins  of  S.  L.  City  for  appelTant,  Reynolds  was  finally  committed  to  jail 
in  Jan.  1879.  For  review  of  the  decision  of  the  supreme  court  by  George  Q. 
Cannon,  see  Utah  PampIUeiSf  PolUiccU,  no.  19. 

^  See  p.  395,  this  volume. 
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any  election,  or  to  hold  any  position  of  public  trust, 
honor,  or  emolument. 

All  the  registration  and  election  offices  throughout 
the  territory  were  declared  vacant,  and  all  duties  re- 
lating to  the  registration  of  voters,  the  conduct  of 
elections,  the  receiving,  rejection,  canvassing,  and  re- 
turn of  votes,  and  the  issuing  of  certificates,  were  to 
be  performed  by  persons  selected  by  a  board  of  five 
commissioners,  of  whom  three  might  belong  to  the 
same  political  party  »  After  scrutiny  by  the  board 
of  the  returns  of  all  votes  for  members  of  the  legislative 
assembly,  certificates  were  to  be  issued  to  those  who 
had  been  l^ally  elected,  and  on  or  after  the  first  meet- 
ing of  an  assembly,  the  members  of  which  had  been 
so  elected,  that  body  might  make  such  laws  as  it  saw 
fit  concerning  the  offices  declared  vacant,  provided  they 
were  not  inconsistent  with  the  organic  act  and  with 
the  laws  of  the  United  States.^^ 

The  Edmunds  act,  intended  to  be  supplementary  to 
the  act  of  1862  and  to  the  Poland  bill,  is  virtually  a 
penal  statute,  as  indicated  by  its  titie,  ''A  bill  to 
amend  section  5352  of  the  revised  statutes  of  the 
United  States,  in  reference  to  bigamy,  and  for  other 
purposes."  It  is  also  an  ex  post  facto  law,  a  bill  of 
pains  and  penalties,  wherein  the  judicial  function, 
after  being  misinterpreted,  is  usurped  by  the  legisla- 
ture  and  the  executive— one  that  might  not  have 

**  The  secretMy  of  the  territory  was  to  be  the  secretary  of  the  bout!,  keep 
A  journal  of  its  prooeedings,  and  attest  its  action. 

"  For  copy  01  the  Bdmnnds  act,  see  United  States  Stattttea,  47th  Gong.  Ist 
Sess.,  30-2;  Utak  CommisMniy  1-5;  S,  F.  CdU^  Feb.  17»  1882.  As  soon  as  its 
passage  beoune  known  in  Utah,  petitions  asking  congress  to  send  a  deputation 
to  investigate  matters  before  enforcing  hostile  l^^lAtion  were  signed  by 
75,000  persons,  some  refusing  to  sign  the  petition,  amonff  them  Fred.  H.  and 
Sam.  H.  Aaerbach,  who,  though  declining  merely  on  the  ground  that  they 
did  not  wish  to  interfere  with  politics,  suffered  in  oonseqnence.  On  the  other 
hand,  a  mass-meeting  called  oy  the  anti-polygamy  society  was  held  at  the 


methodist  church,  among  the  speakers  being  Qqy,  Murray  and  Judge  Bore- 

For  pi 
882,  se€ 
Ion  of  pi       ^ 

by  people's  party,  /d,  7-9.    The  speeches  of  Vest,  Moiwm,  Call,  Brown* 


lemgij 
man.    For  resolutions,  see  Hand-Book  ^f  Mormonimn,  87.    For  principle 
adopted  by  the  liberal  party  at  their  convention  in  October  1882,  see  Impor- 
tant Xhc.  Bearing  on  PoUt,  QueaL,  in  Utah,  10-13;  for  declaration  of  principles 


Pendleton,  and  Lamar  against  the  bill  during  the  final  debate  in  the  senate 
were  afterward  published  in  the  form  of  a  pamphlet  entitled  J^ence  qf  lAe 
Cinutituiional  and  Beligious  BiglUt  qf  the  People  qf  Utah, 
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been  amiss  in  the  days  of  the  star-chamber,  bat  is 
directly  at  variance  with  the  spirit  and  letter  of  the 
American  constitution;  and  the  more  so  when  we 
consider  that  the  Mormons,  driven  by  persecution  out 
of  the  United  States,  settled  in  what  was  then  no 
portion  of  the  territory  of  the  United  States,  though 
aiding  in  the  conquest  and  settlement  of  that  terri- 
tory, as  did  the  colonists  of  Rhode  Island,  in  1636, 
when  they  fled  from  the  sectional  intolerance  of 
Massachusetts. 

But  not  only  were  the  Mormons  to  be  judged  as 
criminals  by  an  ex  post  facto  law — one  that  barred 
the  statute  of  limitations,  and  if  strictly  enforced 
would  bring  within  its  pale  no  inconsiderable  portion 
of  the  adult  male  population  of  the  United  States — 
they  were  also  to  be  stripped  of  the  franchise,  and 
made  ineli^ble  for  office.  It  was  argued  in  the  sen- 
ate  that  this  was  no  penalty,  and  it  may  be  admitted 
that,  as  a  rule,  to  deprive  men  of  the  suffrage,  and 
disqualify  them  for  office,  is  not  a  severe  punishment; 
but  in  Utah,  where  at  least  five  hundred  lucrative 
positions  would  have  been  laid  open  to  a  hungry  horde 
of  gentile  office-seekers,  the  suffrage  was  worth  more 
than  houses  and  lands,  for  by  the  ballot  alone  could 
be  held  in  check  the  greed  of  demagogues,  who  sought 
the  control  of  the  territory  as  a  field  for  plunder  and 
oppression.  The  bill  virtually  proposed  to  disfran- 
chL  a  people,  and  to  govern  them  ^y  a  committee  of 
five  men,  or  at  least  to  create  a  government  by  a 
minority  over  a  large  majority;  for  it  was  not  to  ba 
expected  that  these  five  men,  of  whom  a  quorum  be- 
longed to  the  same  political  faction,  would  decide  im- 
partially on  the  electoral  qualifications  of  the  people. 
It  was  so  expressed,  and  its  measures  were  indorsed 
by  the  congress  and  president  of  the  United  States, 
the  question  bein^  not  whether  congress  had  power 
to  repeal  anv  or  all  of  the  laws  in  each  of  the  terri- 
tories, and  intrust  the  legislative,  executive,  and  ju- 
dicial functions  to  whomsoever  it  pleased — this  was 
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not  disputed — but  whether  it  was  at  liberty  to  vio- 
late for  any  purpose  the  rights  guaranteed  in  the 
constitution. 

If  there  be  anything  sacred  in  the  American  con- 
stitution, or  in  the  annals  of  American  jurisprudence, 
it  is  that  in  criminal  prosecutions  the  accused  should 
be  tried  by  an  impartial,  and  not  by  a  packed,  jury — 
by  men  opposed  to  him  through  interest  or  prejudice, 
and  on  whom  a  religious  test  is  imposed  as  a  quali6- 
cation.  Under  the  Poland  bill  it  was  ordered  that' 
grand  and  petit  juries  should,  if  possible,  be  composed 
in  equal  proportions  of  Mormons  and  gentiles,  or  non- 
Mormons.  The  latter  included,  in  1 874,  about  twenty- 
two  per  cent  of  the  entire  population,  and  as  this 
measure  gave  to  them  the  same  representation  in 
juries  as  was  allowed  to  the  remaining  seventy-eight 
per  cent,  its  injustice  is  sufficiently  apparent.  But 
under  the  Edmunds  act  juries  might  be  composed 
entirely  of  gentiles,  thus  giving  to  twenty-two,  or  at 
that  date  perhaps  twenty-five,  per  cent  of  the  popula- 
tion the  control  of  the  entire  criminal  proceedings 
in  Utah,  although  more  than  seven  eighths  of  the 
arrests  made  in  the  territory  were  among  gentile 
citizens." 

Before  striving  to  regenerate  the  Mormons,  it  would 
seem  that  congress  should  have  attempted  the  regen- 
eration of  the  gentile  portion  of  the  population  of 
Utah.  At  the  time  when  the  Edmunds  bill  was 
passed,  all  the  keepers  of  brothels,  and  nearly  all  the 
gamesters  and  saloon-keepers,  were  gentiles.  Two 
hundred  out  of  the  two  hundred  and  fifty  towns 
and  villages  in  the  territory  contained  not  a  single 
bagnio."  Until  gentiles  settled  in  Salt  Lake  City 
there  were  seldom  heard  in  its  streets  or  dwellings  oaths, 
imprecations,  or  expletives;  there  were  no  place- 
hunters  or  beggar-politicians;  there  was  no  harlotry; 

i>For  crimiDal  statistics,  taken  mainly  from  the  census  of  1880,  see  p.  394^ 
this  Tol. 

'*  UtaJi  and  its  People,  21.  Of  the  gamblers  98  per  cent  were  gentiles,  and 
of  the  saloon-keepers  94  per  cent. 
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and  there  was  neither  political  nor  judicial  prostitution. 
The  Mormons  were  a  people  singularly  free  from  vice 
— unless  that  can  be  called  a  vice  which  forms  part  of 
the  tenets  of  their  church — and  they  were  one  of  the 
most  industrious,  sober,  and  thrifty  communities  in 
the  world. 

Partly  with  a  view  to  avoid  the  operation  of  the 
Edmunds  act,  the  Mormons  once  more  asked  that 
Utah  be  admitted  as  a  state.  Seventy-two  delegates 
from  the  different  counties  met  at  Salt  Lake  City,  and 
during  a  nine  days'  session  drew  up  a  constitution,^ 
which  was  duly  presented  by  Delegate  John  T.  Caine, 
but  with  the  usual  result;  and  now  the  Mormons  were 
^left  to  the  tender  mercies  of  the  commission.  The 
members"  went  to  work  vigorously;  between  1882 
and  1884  some  twelve  thousand  persons  were  dis- 
franchised,^ and  at  the  latter  date  all  the  municipal 
and  other  officers  in  the  territory  living  in  polygamy 
or  unlawful  cohabitation  were  superseded,  each  elector 
being  also  required  to  swear  that  he  was  not  so  living. 
It  would  be  a  curious  subject  for  speculation  to  esti- 
mate how  many  voters  would  be  disqualified  if  the 
law  against  illicit  cohabitation  were  enforced  in  other 
portions  of  the  United  States. 

The  commission  was  seconded  by  Governor  Eli  H. 
Murray,  who  succeeded  Emery,  arriving  in  Salt  Lake 

*'FoT  copy,  see  GonstU.  State  qf  Utah,  Its  provUions  were  directed 
mainly  a^pdnst  the  Edmunds  bill. 

^  Their  names  were  Alex.  Kamsey  of  Minnesota,  Algernon  S.  Paddock  of 
Kebraska,  0.  F.  Godfrey  of  Iowa,  Ambrose  B.  Garleton  of  Indiana,  and  James 
R.  Pettigrew  of  Arkansas.  For  brief  biographical  sketches  of  these  men,  see 
C<nUrib.,  uL  315-16. 

^  Special  jRept  Utah  Commissiim,  1884,  p.  18.  In  Barclay's  Mormonwm 
Exposed^  18,  the  number  is  erroneously  eiven  at  16,000.  MormonUm  Ex- 
posed.  The  Other  Side^  an  English  View  of  the  Case,  hy  James  W,  Barclay,  is 
a  pamphlet  originally  published  in  the  Nineteenth  Century  Magazine,  and  con- 
taining a  brief  and  impartial  statement  of  affairs.  Mr  Barclay  was  a  mem- 
ber of  the  British  parliament.  Though,  as  he  admits,  he  went  to  Utah  with 
strong  prejudices,  he  comes  to  this  conclusion:  'Mormonism,  apart  from 
polygamy,  which  seems  to  me  a  temporary  excrescence,  will,  in  my  opinion, 
grow,  and  probably  be  the  religion  of  the  settlers  or  farming  classes  in  the 
mountainous  country  between  the  great  plains  east  of  the  Rocky  Mountains 
and  California  on  the  west^' 
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City  on  the  28th  of  February,  1880,  and  in  1884  was 
again  appointed.  His  message  for  1882  was  in  the 
mood  of  former  governors  of  Utah.  "In  no  sense,, 
even  in  the  slightest  degree,^'  he  remarked,  "is  the 
sovereignty  of  church  over  state  in  unison  with  the 
language  or  spirit  of  the  constitution,  or  your  country's 
laws.  That  political  power  is  wielded  by  church 
authority  throughout  Utah  is  a  fact;  that  officers  of 
the  church  exercise  authority  in  temporal  affairs  is  a 
fact;  that  the  sovereignty  of  the  church  is  supreme, 
and  its  practices  followed,  the  laws  and  courts  of  the 
United  States  to  the  contrary,  is  a  fact.  These  being 
true  in  whole  or  in  part,  I  submit :  Do  you  believe 
that  the  government  of  the  United  States,  with  all 
its  humanity,  will  much  longer  forbear  to  assert  its 
authority  in  support  of  its  absolute  and  undoubted 
sovereignty?  Abiding  peace,  so  much  needed,  and 
abundant  prosperity,  with  its  attendant  blessings,  can 
never  belong  to  the  good  people  of  Utah  until  the 
symbol  of  the  United  States  is  universally  regarded 
as  the  symbol  of  absolute  sovereignty."  Touching 
the  matter  of  tithing,  he  said:  "The  poor  man  who 
earns  a  dollar  by  the  sweat  of  his  brow  is  entitled 
to  that  dollar.  It  is  the  reward  of  honest  toil,  and  he 
should  be  protected  in  the  full  enjoyment  of  it.  Any 
exaction  or  undue  influence  to  dispossess  him  of  any 

{)art  of  it,  in  any  other  manner  than  in  payment  of  a 
egal  obligation;  is  oppression."-  One  would  think 
that  after  two  years'  residence  in  Utah  the  governor 
ought  to  have  learned  at  least  that,  among  the  saints, 
the  payment  of  tithes  is  an  optional  matter. 

Among  the  first  important  acts  of  Governor  Mur- 
ray was  to  grant  to  Allan  G.  Campbell  a  certificate 
of  election  as  delegate  to  congress,  although  he  re- 
ceived only  1,350  votes  as  against  18,568  polled  for 
George  Q.  Cannon,^  and  to  declare  that  the  latter 

"The  governor's  meiMiges  for  each  year  will  be  fonnd  in  UUth  «/oKr. 
Legist,  t  and  of  late  years  liave  been  printed  in  pamphlet  form.  See  also  the 
files  of  the  Destret  News,  and  other  Utah  jonrnala. 

*^ Barclay's  Aiormoniem  Exposed,  18-19.    The  certificate  was  rejected  by 
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was  not  a  citizen  of  the  United  States,^  notwithstand- 
ing that  he  held  a  certificate  of  citizenship.  Thus  the 
chief  magistrate  took  upon  himself  a  function  alto« 


rongresB.  For  papers  in  the  caae,  see  jTokm  MUe,  Doc,t  47th  Cong.  Ist  Sess.^ 
no.  25.  The  seat  was  declared  vacaiit,  and  in  1882  John  T.  Caine  was  elected. 
In  1884  he  was  reelected.  Mr  Caine  was  a  native  of  Kirk  Patrick,  in  the  Isle 
of  Man,  where  he  was  bom  in  1829.  Arriving  in  New  York  in  1846,  not  as  a 
proselyte,  bat  as  an  emigrant,  he  joined  the  church  in  the  spring  of  1847, 
about  the  time  when  the  pioneers  set  forth  from  Council  Blufb.  In  Septem- 
ber 1852  he  reached  Salt  Lake  City,  and  foimd  occupation  as  a  school-teacher 
at  Big  Cottonwood.  Soon  afterward  he  was  employed  in  the  office  of  the 
trustee  in  trust,  and  in  tiiat  capacity  won  the  confidence  of  Brigham  Youd^. 
Sent  on  a  mission  to  the  Sandwich  Islands  in  1854,  he  was  appointed  after  his 
return  assistant  secretary  of  the  legislative  cotmciL  In  1874  he  was  elected 
a  member  of  that  body,  being  reelected  for  the  three  ensuing  terms.  TuUidge*9 
Mag.,  ii.  468-73. 

For  laws  regulating  eleetions,  see  Utah  Election  Lowb,  1878,  1882.  In 
1884  the  Utah  legislature  consisted  of  12  connseUors  and  24  representatives, 
elected  biennially  on  the  first  Monday  in  August  of  every  odd  year,  the  ses- 
sions commencing  on  the  second  Monday  in  January  of  every  even  year,  and 
lasting  for  not  more  than  60  days.  For  list  of  members  elected  in  1883,  see  Utah 
OaziCtUer,  1884,  p.  268.  In  1878  a  criminal  ]procedure  act  was  XKUssed,  and  in 
1870  a  civil  practice  act,  the  teztof  which  is  given  in  Utah  Latos,  1878, 60-165; 
Utah  AclsLegid.^  17-124.  For  further  acts,  proceedings,  and  memorials  of 
the  Utah  legislature,  see  Utah  Laws  and  Utah  Acts  Legist,,  1870,  pp.  11-12, 
133,  146,  148;  1872,  25-6,  41-2;  1878,  27-37,  169-70;  1880,  45,  95-6;  1882, 
106,  passim;  UtahJwtr,  Legist.,  1872,  pp.  23-4,  1876,  24-5,  31,  104-5>  1878, 
36,  45-6,  225-6,  339,  passim. 

^  S,  F,  OaU,  Jan.  9,  1881.  As  the  reader  is  probably  aware,  the  Edmunds 
act  was  declared  constitutional  by  the  supreme  court  of  the  United  States. 
For  decision,  see  8,  F,  Alto,  March  24, 1885.  For  arguments  against  the  act, 
see,  among  others,  the  speech  of  Gen.  Joe.  B.  Brown  of  Georgia,  Jan.  11, 1884, 
in  Cong,  Globe;  Utah  Vtfence  ConstiL  and  Religious  RigMs;  8tiUman*s  The 
Mormon  Question;  Barclay^s  Mormonism  Exposed;  Utah  and  its  People  (by 
an  ex-U.  S.  official);  Qooarkh^s  Mormonism  Unveiled;  Blocks  Federal  Juris- 
diction in  the  Territories.  Senator  Brown's  argument  is  very  forcible,  thouffh 
perhaps  a  little  strained.  Quoting  the  clause  in  the  constitution,  which  reads, 
'Nor  shall  any  person  be  deprived  of  life,  liberty,  or  property  without  due 
process  of  law,' he  cites  Blackstone*s  Comm,,  36,  *  Offices  which  are  a  right  to 
exercise  a  public  or  private  employment,  and  to  take  the  fees  and  emoluments 
thereto  b^ongiuff,  are  also  incorporeal  hereditaments,'  etc.  So  the  chief 
Justice  in  2  Ala.,  N.  S.,  p.  31,  remarks,  'An  office  is  as  much  a  species  of  prop- 
erty as  anything  else  capable  of  being  held  or  owned.'  Comparing  other  pro- 
visions of  the  act  with  the  U.  S.  constitution,  he  quotes  Judge  Strong  in  the 
case  of  Huber  vs  Beily,  in  Smith's  Pennsylvania  Repts,  iii.  117.  'There  are,  it 
is  true,  many  things  which  they  [judges  of  election]  may  determine,  such  as 
age  and  residence  of  a  person  offering  to  vote,  whether  ho  has  paid  taxes.' 
'But  whether  he  has  been  guilty  of  a  criminal  offence,  and  as  a  consequence 
forfeited  his  right,  is  an  inauiry  of  a  different  character.  Neither  our  consti- 
tution nor  our  law  has  conferred  upon- the  judges  of  elections  any  such  judi- 
cial functions. '  Thus  with  other  features  of  the  bill.  As  the  senator  remarks, 
'There  are  probably  twenty  times  as  many  persons  practicing  prostitution,  or 
illegal  sexual  intercourse,  in  the  other  parts  of  the  union  as  the  whole  num- 
ber who  practice  it  in  Utah. '  For  arrests,  prosecutions,  and  convictions  under 
the  Edmunds  act,  and  cases  of  persons  committed  for  contempt  for  refusing 
to  answer  questions  under  Chief  Justice  Zane's  ruling,  see  8.  L,  C,  Tribune, 
Nov.  4,  7,  1884;  8,  F.  Alta,  Oct.  4,  8,  1884;  Jan.  25,  Apr.  14,  1885;  8,  F. 

Chronicle,  Jan.  31,  Apr.  30,  May  10,  23,  1885;  8.  F.  Call,  Nov.  8,  May  23» 
Hm.  UxAB.    44 
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gether  outside  the  intent  of  the  national  legislatare 
as  expressed  in  the  Edmunds  act,  which  was  at  best 
but  a  temporary  and  ill-judged  measure,  and  one  that 
in  the  opinion  of  some  of  the  ablest  lawyers  in  the 
United  States  was  unconstitutional. 

Not  content  with  this  puerile  display  of  authority, 
the  governor,  at  the  conclusion  of  what  he  terms 
'^the  faithful  labors  of  the  commissioners  appointed 
under  the  Edmunds  act,''  recommended  that  the  legis- 
lature be  abolished,  and  that  Utah  be  placed  entirely 
under  control  of  a  commission  to  be  selected  by  the 
president,  not  as  was  done  with  the  territory  of 
Louisiana  and  the  District  of  Columbia,  but  to  re^cluce 
its  inhabitants  to  the  condition  of  serfs;  "for,"  he 
remarks,  "I  confidently  believe  that  from  such  action 
by  congress  and  a  council  composed  of  men  loyal  to 
the  constitution  and  the  laws,  there  would  come  that 
adjustment  of  wrongs  and  termination  of  contentions 
so  earnestly  prayed  for  by  those  in  Utah  who  possess 
the  intelligence  and  one  third  of  the  wealth  of  the 
territory."*  To  the  Mormons,  as  it  would  seem,  he 
denied  the  attribute  of  intelligence ;  and  by  such  rulers, 
with  scarce  an  exception,  has  this  people  been  mis- 
governed— a  people  which  to  impartial  observers  has 
been  subjected  to  abuse,  calumny,  and  persecution 
such  as  are  almost  without  parallel,  even  in  their 
Hebrew  prototype. 

1884,  May  11, 26, 1885;  8.  F.  BuOetin,  Apr.  21, 1885;  SacmmeiUo  Rec-Umon, 
Apr.  2o,  May  23,  Oct  7,  1884;  Jan.  21,  22,  30,  Feb.  6,  0,  U,  March  13,  16, 
Apr.  27,  28,  30,  May  1,  12,  14,  15,  20,  21,  22,  29,  30,  Jane  4,  29,  1885.  For 
prosecutions  in  Arizona,  see  Id.,  Sept.  29,  Nov.  28,  1884;  Apr.  8,  13,  1885. 
At  Paris,  Id.,  polygamists  resisted  arrest  Id.,  May  12, 15, 21, 1885.  In  1880 
further  alterations  were  made  in  the  first  and  third  judicial  districts,  for  which, 
see  Utah  Laws,  1880,  pp.  67-8. 

^S.  L.  City  Triune,  Nov.  28,  1883.  The  governor's  policy  was  indorsed 
by  President  Arthur,  and  of  coarse  by  the  gentile  community  of  Utah.  See 
Id.,  Deo.  23,  1883. 
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FOPULATIOK  AKD  STATISn08--SALT  LaKE  CiTT— ThB  TeHPLB— TRS  NiW 

Tabkknaglb — The  Mubbum— Cokdition  op  the  IxBABiTAyTs — Dis- 
nyonvx  Featubes — Salt  Lake  Countt — Datis  Couvty — Ooden — 
Cache  Countt— Eich  County— Summit  Coumr— B&ioham  City— 
Kbphi — ^Pboto — Uintah,  Emeby,  San  Juan,  Oabfield,  and  Piute 
Counties — Sanpete  and  Sbtieb  Counties — ^JaoN,  Kane,  and  Wash- 
ington Counties — Schools — ^The  Univebsity  of  Deseket— The  Deb- 
xbet  Alphabet— LiBRABiEa—Jou&NAU  and  Joubnausm. 

In  all  the  stages  of  her  existence,  Utah  has  been 
constautly  expanding,  her  growth,  far  from  depleting 
her  resources,  only  adding  to  her  strength.  Origi- 
nally one  of  the  most  barren  spots  on  the  face  of  na- 
ture, with  nothing  to  attract  .even  attention,  the  land 
has  become  as  fruitful  a  field,  and  her  people  as  busy  a 
commonwealth,  as  can  be  found,  with  few  exceptions, 
elsewhere  on  the  Pacific  slope.  With  her  unkindly 
soil,  her  extremes  of  temperature,  the  thermometer 
varying  between  110**  above  and  20"*  below  zero,^  her 
slight  and  uncertain  rainfall,  without  foliage,  except 
such  as  was  found  here  and  there  in  narrow,  rock- 
ribbed  gorges,  with  fuel  almost  inaccessible  at  points 
where  habitation  was  possible,  with  no  nearer  sources 
of  general  supply  than  the  small  and  scattered  commu- 
nities on  the  Pacific  coast,  and  with  all  sources  of  sup- 
ply often  practically  cut  off — amid  this  forbidding  and 


*  On  Febw  5, 1849,  the  mercury  stood  at  Sa""  below  zero  at  S.  L.  City.  The 
mean  temperature  for  19  years  was  &V  9^,  and  the  highest  iM**  in  1871.  For 
meteorological  tables,  see  Meteor  Reg,^  passim;  Surgeon'Cfen,  Ore,  8,  18/5, 
pp.  d3&-4^  345;  Wheeler'$  Surveys,  ii.  535  et  seq. 
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inhospitable  region,  the  Mormons  built  up  their  settle- 
ments, which,  nevertheless,  grew  with  a  steady  and 
stalwart  growth.  As  year  followed  year,  the  magic 
wand  of  progress  touched  into  life  these  barren  and 
sand-girt  solitudes,  and  in  their  place  sprang  up  a  coun- 
try teeming  with  the  wealth  of  gardens  and  granaries, 
of  mines  and  mills,  of  farms  and  factories.  To  show 
how  this  has  been  accomplished,  and  more  especially 
to  explain  the  industrial  and  social  condition  of  the 
people  during  the  first  years  of  the  present  decade, 
will  be  my  task  in  the  concluding  chapters  of  this 
volume. 

At  the  close  of  1883  the  population  of  Utah  was 
estimated  at  178,121,  of  whom  92,081  were  males, 
86,040  females,  123,506  of  native  and  54,615  of 
foreign  birth.*  In  1880  there  were  14,550  persons 
employed  in  agriculture,  4,149  in  trade,  and  10,212 
miners,  mechanics,  and  factory  operatives;  though 
notwithstanding  the  industrial  activity  of  the  settlers, 
the  percentage  of  bread-winners  was  smaller  than  iu 
any  state  or  territory  of  the  union  with  the  exception 
of  West  Virginia,  this  fact  being  due  mainly  to  the 
large  proportion  of  women  and  young  children.  A 
noteworthy  feature  in  the  community  was  the  small 
amount  of  debt,  crime,  and  pauperism,  the  entire 
public  debt,  city,  county,  and  territorial,  being  in  1879 
only  $116,251,  and  the  number  of  criminals  and  pau- 
pers being,  as  elsewhere  noticed,  much  below  the  aver- 
age throughout  the  United  States.'  The  death-rate 
for  a  series  of  years  averaged  about  sixteen  per  thou- 
sand, though  for  1880  it  was  somewhat  higher  on 
account  of  the  prevalence  of  diphtheria.* 

'  Utah  Oazetteer,  1884,  p.  300,  where  the  population  is  given  by  counties. 
In  the  census  report  for  1880  the  total  population  is  given  at  143,963,  nearly 
20,000  of  the  foreigners  being  English,  ana  about  8,000  Scandinavians. 

'  Iu  1879  there  were  33  paupers  and  60  criminals.  The  number  of  prison- 
ers at  the  Utah  penitentiary  for  each  year,  with  various  statistics,  will  be 
found  in  the  reports  of  the  wai<den  and  directors  in  Utah  Jour.  Legid.,  paasim. 
In  later  years  we  hear  little  of  such  outrages  as  were  alleged  to  have  been 
committed  about  the  time  of  the  Utah  war. 

^In  1877-3  diphtheria  was  also  common.  See  Utah  8ietche9,  MS.,  27. 
De»cnption  qf  HunUviOe,  MS.,  6.    For  mortality  in  S.  L.  City  between  I87Q 
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Of  the  progress  of  settlement  up  to  the  close  of 
1862  meDtion  has  already  been  made.'  At  that  date 
nearly  all  the  available  land  in  Utah  had  been  taken 
up,  and  in  1883  colonies  had  been  pushed  forward 
into  adjoining  territories,  until  they  extended  from 
north  to  south  in  an .  unbroken  line  of  about  1,000 
miles,  all  of  them  under  the  religious  and  political 
control  of  the  Mormon  priesthood.' 

and  1878,  see  jyenrtt  New$,  Jan.  8»  1879.  In  1870  there  were  281  deaths  in 
S.  L.  City,  in  1878,  407,  the  latter  being  the  largest  number  recorded  during 
the  intervaL  The  principal  hoepitala  at  8.  L.  City  were  the  Deeeret,  Holy 
Gross,  and  St  Mark^,  the  last  two  being  mainly  supported  by  the  contriba- 
tiona  of  miners,  who  are  entitled  to  its  benefits.  It  was  not  until  1880  that  a 
territorial  insane  asylum  was  established,  though  one  was  projected  in  1869. 
8ee  Utah  Lav»,  1880,  57-65;  Utah  Jour.  Legial.,  1869, 124-5;  and  for  grand 
jury  report  on  asylum,  which  is  built  on  a  high  bluff  of  the  Wasatch  near 
Provo,  8,  L.  a  Trilmne,  Nov.  22,  1884. 

^  See  caps.  ziiL  and  xzii.,  this  voL 

*In  1880  there  were,  according  to  the  census  report,  3,205  Mormons  in 
Idaho,  1,338  in  Arizona,  800  in  Nevada,  234  in  Washington  Terr.,  and  241  in 
Colorado.    There  were  also  1,131  in  California,  451  in  Wyoming,  554  in  Mon- 
tana, 394  in  Iowa,  208  in  Nebraska,  and  260  in  New  York.     These  are  probably 
below  the  actual  figures  at  that  date,  and  certainly  much  below  the  figures  for 
1885.   The  Bannack  stake,  in  the  Snake  River  country,  Idaho,  alone  contained, 
for  instance,  on  January  31,  1885,  1,770  souls,  being  divided  into  eight  wards 
— Louisville,  Menan,  Lyman,  Bexburff,  Teton,  Wuford,  Parker,  and  Salem. 
The  first  Mormon  who  visited  the  SmuKe  River  country  with  a  view  to  settle- 
ment was  John  R.  Poole  of  Ogden,  who  went  there  in  Feb.  1879,  and  on  his 
retam  reported  favorably  to  Franklin  D.  Richards.    The  first  family  to  set- 
tle there  was  that  of  Jos.  C.  Fisher,  who  in  March  1879  located  at  Cedar 
Buttes  Island,  being  joined  soon  afterward  by  Poole  and  others.  Ricks,  Ban- 
nack StakCf  MS.,  passim.    For  account  of  Mormons  in  Oneida  co.,  see  S'dvfr 
City  Avaianche,  Sept.  17,  1870,  March  27,  1875;  in  Bear  Lake  Valley,  Bo'u6 
City  StaUtman^  Oct.  16,  1879;  for  agitation  on  the  polygamy  question  in 
Idaho,  /d.,  Sept.  3,  1870,  Dea  6,  19,  1879;  Ogden  Freeman,  Feb.  28,  1879. 
The  first  attempt  to  settle  the  country  bordering  on  the  Little  Colorado  in 
Arizona  was  nuuie  in  1873,  but  the  partv  returned,  discouraged  by  the  for- 
bidding aspect  of  the  place.     Some  three  years  later  missionaries  were 
ordered  to  make  permanent  settlements  in  this  region,  and  at  a  meeting  held 
at  Salt  Li^e  Cit^  in  January  1876,  companies  were  organized  and  captains 
appointed  for  this  purpose.     The  first  teams  arrived  at  the  Sunset  crossing  of 
the  Little  Colorado  on  the  23d  of  March,  and  after  the  brethren  had  explored 
the  neighborhood,  W.  C.  Allen  and  his  company  resolved  to  form  a  settlement 
about  20  miles  to  the  south-east  of  the  croasmg,  to  be  named  after  the  captain; 
Geo.  Lake  and  his  band  settled  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  river,  two  miles  to 
the  south-west  of  Allen,  on  a  spot  which  they  called  Obed,  near  which  were 
springs  and  meadow-land;  Lot  Smith  and  his  company  formed  a  colony  three 
miles  north-east  of  the  crossing,  at  a  place  which  was  called  Sunset,  and 
Jesse  O.  Ballinger,  with  his  party,  settled  about  four  miles  north  of  the 
crossing  on  the  west  side  of  the  river,  the  settlement  being  named  Ballinger. 
^he  brethren  proceeded  to  plough,  construct  dams,  and  put  in  crops,  but  en- 
countered many  ditficulties,  the  river-bottom  being  treacherous  and  full  of 
quicksands.    At  Obed  chiUs  and  fever  prevailed,  the  settlers  being  forced  ta 
abandon  the  place  and  join  the  other  colonies.     In  November  1877  a  number 
of  proselytes  arrived  from  the  southern  states  in  a  destitute  condition;  but 
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As  Paris  is  said  to  be  France,  so  it  has  been  said  of 
Salt  Lake  City  that  it  is  Utah,  for  there  the  com- 

thoagh  all  the  ounpa  were  ■ceatily  mpplied,  their  wmti  were  ftt  onoe  relieved. 
Durinff  thie  eeeaon  sufficient  grain  haa  been  raiaed  to  laat  with  economy  until 
the  foDowing  hanreet,  and  meanwhile  other  settlements  had  been  started,  one 
25  miles  up  the  river  from.  Allen,  to  which  was  given  the  name  of  Wood- 
ra£^  and  one  60  miles  south  o£  Woodruff,  which  was  called  Forest  Dale,  the 
name  Ballinger  being  now  chansed  to  Kigham  City,  and  Allen  to  St  Joseph. 
In  this  year,  also,  the  colonies  of  eastern  AruDooa  were  divided  into  two  presi- 
dencies, those  on  the  Little  Colorado  being  west  of  the  dividing  line.     Accord- 
ing to  a  stake  report,  dated  Auff.  31, 187o,  there  were  at  Sunset  114  souls,  aft 
Bngham  City  230,  at  St  Joseph  and  Woodruff  each  67,  and  including  other 
smiul  settlements,  a  total  of  587.    The  harvest  of  1878  was  severely  damaged 
by  floods,  but  that  of  1879  was  a  bountiful  one.    In  1880  the  crops  again  suf- 
fered from  excessive  rains  and  freshets.  SeUkmenU  on  the  LitUe  Colorado, 
MS.    The  St  Joseph  stake  at  Pima,  Ar.,  was  oxganized  in  Feb.  1883,  the 
place  being  first  settled  in  1870  bv  families  from  eastern  Arizona.    St  David 
was  founded  in  1878,  Philemon  C.  Merrill  beina  the  first  setUer;  Curtis  in 
1881  by  the  Curtis  family;  Graham,  so  named  mm  the  pok  a  few  miles  to 
the  south,  in  1881;  Thatcher,  named  after  Apostle  Moses  Thatcher,  in  1882; 
by  John  M*  Moody;  Central,  in  the  same  year,  by  Joeeph  Cluff  and  others; 
McDonald,  named  in  honor  of  A.  F.  McDonald,  president  of  the  Maricop* 
stake,  by  Henry  J.  Home  and  others;  Layton,  named  after  President  C. 
lAyton,  by  John  and  Adam  Welker,  Ben.  reel,  and  a  few  others.    All  these 
settlements  are  in  Arisona.    The  Mesa  settlement,  belonging  to  the  ICarioopa 
stake,  was  founded  by  companies  from  Bear  Lftke  co.,  l£,  and  S.  L.  co., 
Utah.    Leaving  S.  L.  City  immediately  after  the  death  of  Brigham  Young, 
they  reached  Salt  River  in  Jan.  1878,  and  soon  afterward  began  the  oonstrno- 
tion  of  a  canal  to  the  present  site  of  the  town.    After  a  yearns  labor,  only  m 
small  stream  of  water  was  obtained,  barely  sufficient  for  planting  gardens,  as 
the  ditch  was  cut  through  a  very  difficult  formation.    The  settlers  persevered, 
however,  their  labors  dmiinishing  as  their  numbers  increased,  and  in  1885  a 
canal  had  been  built  carrying  6,0%  inches  of  water,  at  a  cost  of  $43,000.    Lehi, 
formerly  Jonesville,  also  near  Salt  River,  was  founded  in  1877  by  a  party  of 
71  settlers.    In  the  autumn  of  this  year  a  few  members  of  the  company  became 
dissatisfied  with  the  location,  and  set  forth  for  San  Pedro  River,  where  they 
founded  the  settlement  of  St  David,  so  named  by  Prest  A.  F.  McDonald  after 
David  Patten,  whom  the  Mormons  regard  as  a  martyr.  Maricopa  Stake,  MS. 
In  the  GUa  Valley  the  settlers  bought  squatter  claims  of  Mexicans,  and  in 
1885  had  constructed  over  60  miles  of  canab  from  8  to  16  feet  wide,  besides 
a  number  of  smaller  ditches.     The  soil  is  a  fertile,  sandy  loam,  producing 
two  crops  or  more  a  year,  excellent  for  grapes  and  fruit,  and  of  faar  quality 
for  all  farm  products.    Sorghum  produces  three  cuttings  from  one  planting, 
and  Ittcem  is  cut  five  or  six  times  a  year.    Not  more  than  ^ve  per  cent  of  the 
land  is  arable,  the  remainder  being  graiing-land.  Martinoau*s  Setliementa  in 
Arizona,  MS.    For  monogamic  setUements  in  Montana,  see  Oahaton  N€W9, 
Dec.  1,  1884.    In  the  fall  of  1877  Elder  John  Morgan  led  a  colony  of  saints 
from  the  southern  states  to  Pueblo,  Colorado,  where  they  wintered.    In 
March  of  the  following  year,  James  G.  Stuart,  being  ordered  to  visit  the  colo- 
nistsv  found  them  livms  as  best  thev  could,  and  working  at  whatever  they 
could  find  to  do.    Mainly  through  the  elder's  efforts,  two  settlements  were 
founded,  to  which  were  aiterwara  siven  the  names  of  Epfaraim  and  Manassa. 
Stuart^s  Colonization  in  Colorado,  MS.    In  1884  the  Mormons  established  m 
colony  at  Las  Graces,  Sonera,  Mex.    At  the  same  time  their  leaders  issued 
aproclamation  stating  that  no  general  migration  to  Mexico  was  intended. 
7%e  Mexican  Financier,  Jan.  31,  1885.    In  La  Kueva  Era,  Paso  del  Norte, 
Chihuahua,  Apr.  8,  1885,  p.  2,  it  is  stated  that  200  Mormons  had  established . 
a  colony  at  Corralitos,  Galeana,  in  that  state. 
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merce,  arts,  industries,  and  interests  of  the  territory 
are  mainly  centred.  In  1883  the  capital  contained 
a  fixed  population  of  about  25,000,  its  corporate  limits 
including  about  fifty  square  miles/  divided  into  five 
municipal  and  twenty-one  ecclesiastical  wards.  The 
city  was  well  supplied  with  all  modern  comforts  anci 
conveniences,  including  gas  and  electric  lights/  street- 
railroads/  hotels/^  markets,  libraries,  theatres,"  clubs^ 
and  saloons,  where  men  might  drink,  smoke,  and  dis: 
cuss  politics  and  religion.  Through  all  the  streets, 
which  were  about  double  the  usual  width,  ran  the 
limpid  waters  of  City  Creek,  the  Jordan,  Red  Butte, 

'  Ten  from  eaat  to  west,  and  five  from  north  to  south,  allowing  for  two 
square  miles  occupied  bv  the  Fort  Douglas  reservation.  By  act  of  Jan.  18^ 
1867,  the  western  bonndarv  was  removed  from  the  banks  of  the  Jordaa  to  a 
line  running  due  north  and  south  about  two  miles  west  of  the  river.  By  aot 
of  1872  the  south  line  was  removed  to  Tenth  South  street. 

'  In  1877  George  £rb  organized  the  Bocky  Mountain  Electric  Light  Co.  at 
Salt  Lake  City,  siterward  extending  his  operations  to  Ogden,  Albuquerque. 
Cheyenne,  Silver  City,  and  Tucson,  where,  in  1884,  all  the  works  were  in  sue- 
cessfal  operation.  Erb*s  Electric  Lights,  MS.  £i'b,  a  native  of  Penn.,  enlisted 
as  a  volunteer  in  the  union  army  in  1861,  being  then  18  years  of  age.  After 
serving  for  three  years  he  removed  to  southern  Utah,  and  in  1377  to  S.  L. 
City.  For  account  of  dty  gas-works,  see  DuereJt  Neufs^  Aug.  27»  1873.  The 
city  was  first  lighted  by  gas  July  7)  1873. 

*ln  1872  the  S.  L.  C.  Street  Railroad  Co.  was  organized.  It  was  in  run- 
ning order  in  June  of  the  same  year,  its  length  being  about  seven  miles.  It. 
R.  Anderson,  in  Utali  JoUinga,  MS.  In  1883  horse-cais  ran  every  half -hour 
in  eight  different  directions.  Qniham'B  Utah  Direct,^  1883-1,  184. 

^^  Among  the  principal  hotels  in  S.  L.  Citv  in  1883  were  the  Walker  House 
and  the  Continental,  formerly  the  Townsend  House.  The  former  was  built 
in  1872,  at  a  cost  of  f  140,000.  Walker's  MerchanU  and  Miners  of  Utah, 
MS.  For  description,  see  i)e«ere<  News,  Sept.  4, 1872;  8.  L,  C.  7'ribune,  Sept. 
7,  1872;  ^ula^s  America  Revisited,  290-4;  for  mention  of  the  Gardo  House, 
sometimes  nicknamed  the  Amelia  Palace,  see  DaJLPs  Urst  Holiday,  101-3; 
Ih^uS'Hardi/*s  Through  Cities  and  Prairie,  113. 

&i  An  account  of  the  various  libraries  is  given  later  in  this  chapter.  The 
theatre  at  the  comer  of  First  South  and  First  East  streets  was  17o  by  80  ft, 
with  a  stase  62  by  32  ft.  It  was  of  rock  and  adobe,  with  granite  finish,  fluted 
pillars,  and  massive  cornices,  cost  $200,000,  and  had  a  seating  capacity  of  at 
least  1,500.  In  1882  the  VValker  Bros  built  the  opezarhouse,  at  a  cost  of 
$136,000,  within  a  few  yards  of  their  bank.  Its  dimensions  were  167  by  67 
feet,  with  a  height  of  60  feet.  The  interior  was  tastefullv  decorated  and  up- 
holstered, and  the  stage  well  supolied  with  scenery  and  appointments,  the 
drop-scene  being  remarkably  handsome.  Walker's  Merchants  and  Miners  of 
Utahf  MS.;  Graham's  Uta/*  Direct,,  1883-4,  193.  For  further  mention  of 
theatres  and  theatricals,  see  p.  584-5,  this  vol. ;  Cooke's  Theatr.  and  Soc.  Affairs 
in  Utah,  MS.;  Ward's  Lectures,  40;  Huhner's  Bound  the  World,  80;  Bowleg' 
Our  New  West,  229-31;  Bichirdnon's  Beyond  the  Mississippi,  358-9;  Ruding's 
Across  Amer.,  17&-81;  Beadle's  Life  in  Utah,  245-6;  Ludlow's  Heart  of  the 
Continent,  334-7. 365-7;  Roe's  Westward  by  Rail,  108-10;  Millennial  Star,  xxix. 
70-3;  Deiorei  News,  March  27,  1867;  Overland  Monthly,  v.  276-9, 
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and  Emigration  cafions,"  cooling  the  air,  cleansing 
the  thoroughfares,  and  giving  life  to  verdure.  The 
adjacent  lands  were  cultivated,  and  most  of  the 
houses  were  surrounded  with  orchards,  so  that  in 
early  summer  Zion  wore  the  appearance  of  Eden  in 
bloom.  The  flowers  were  fuU  of  beauty  and  fra- 
grance, surpassing,  if  possible,  in  this  respect,  the 
ancient  towns  of  Mexico,  or  the  modem  capital  in  the 
days  of  Cortes, 

Aside  from  the  temple  and  the  tabernacle.  Salt 
Lake  City  thus  far  had  little  to  boast  of  in  the  way 
of  architecture,  nor  was  that  little  interesting.  The 
temple,  when  finished,  was  to  cost  several  millions," 
and  the  walls  of  fi^ay  granite,  more  than  six  feet  in 
thickness,  with  a  length  of  200  and  a  width  of  100 
feet,  were  to  reach  a  height  of  100  feet."  It  was 
determined  that  this  building  should  be  of  elegant 
design,  magnificent  proportions,  and  unique  pattern, 
a  marvel  of  beauty,  strength,  and  solidity.^'  As  a 
structure  in  which  a  vast  assemblage  can  see  and 
hear,  the  new  tabernacle,  west  of  the  temple,  com- 
pleted in  187C,  is  a  remarkable  edifice.  It  is  elliptical 
in  shape,  with  a  primitive  diameter  of  233  feet,  a  con- 
jugate of  133  feet,  and  a  height  of  70  feet,  its  huge 
dome-shaped,  or  as  some  term  it,  dish-cover  roof  of 
heavy,  bolted  lattice-work  resting  on  sandstone  pil- 

"  By  act  of  Feb.  20,  1880,  in  Utah  Lam,  1880,  65-6,  amending  the  citj 
charter,  the  city  council  vas  authorized  to  borrow  $250,000  for  the  constmc- 
tion  of  a  canal,  tapping  the  Jordan  at  a  point  23  miles  sonth  of  the  city,  for 
irrigation  purposes,  thus  releasing  nearer  and  better  sources  of  supf  j  far 
domestic  nse.  It  was  finished  in  1881,  at  a  cost  of  $200,000.  In  1884  there 
were  13  miles  of  main  pipes,  which  were  tapped  at  reguhir  intervals  by  hy- 
drants,  so  as  to  insure  a  sufficient  supply  in  case  of  fire.  The  city  had  a  very 
elBcicnt  fire  department.  See  Utah  DirecU  and  Oaz.^  1874,  177,  1879-80,  60. 

"In  1886  it  had  already  cost  some  $2,600,000. 

^*  In  1834  they  were  over  60  feet  above  the  ground. 

^^  Under  President  Taylor's  administration  more  work  in  the  same  time 
was  done  on  the  temple  than  ever  before.  Utah  Notes^  MS.  For  condition  of 
the  temple  building  in  1860,  see  p.  682,  this  voL;  at  other  dates,  Deneret  NewB^ 
Nov.  20,  1807,  Aug.  20,  1873,  May  27,  1874,  Aug.  23,  1876,  July  3,  Nov.  20, 
1878;  Millfunial  Star,  xxxvi.  273-5;  Harjier'a  Mag.,  Aug.  1883.  In  quarry- 
ing the  granite  at  Little  Cottonwood  caiion,  the  workmen  dislodged  hn^ 
bowlders  from  the  mountain  side,  and  sent  them  crashing  down  to  the  rail- 
road track,  a  descent  of  700  feet.    One  of  these  bowlders  weighed  21,000  tons. 
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lars.  Its  seating  capacity  is  about  9,000,**  and  in  the 
building  are  twenty  doors,  some  nine  feet  in  width; 
and  all  of  them  opening  outward,  so  that  in  case  of 
fire  a  full  congregation  can  make  its  exit  in  three 
or  four  minutes.  As  was  the  case  in  the  old  taber- 
nacle,*' the  acoustic  properties  are  remarkably  good, 
and  it  is  said  that  one  standing  in  the  east  end  of  the 
gallery  and  uttering  a  few  words  in  his  lowest  tone 
can  be  distinctly  heard  in  the  amphitheatre  where 
the  church  dignitaries  are  seated,  at  the  opposite 
end  of  the  building.*® 

On  the  site  of  the  old  tabernacle  now  stands  the  new 
assembly  hall,"  which  is  also  the  stake  house  for  the 
Salt  Lake  stake  of  Zion.  It  is  built  of  rough-hewn 
granite,  the  rock  being  taken  from  the  same  quarry 
that  supplies  material  for  the  temple,  and  with 
frescoed  ceiling,  representing  important  events  in 
church  history.  Though  church-like  in  appearance,  it 
is  considered  one  of  the  most  sightly  structures  in  the 
city.**  Of  the  endowment  house  and  other  buildings 
on  temple  block  mention  has  been  made  elsewhere. 

On  South  Temple  street  is  the  museum,  where  are 
specimens  of  home  art,  in  painting  and  sculpture,  also 
home  products  and  manufactures,  as  in  cotton,  wool, 
silk,  cloth,  paper;  gold  and  silver  bullion  and  coins, 
with   samples   of  the  ores  and  minerals   of  Utah; 

i< Richarda'  Utah  MiaceU.,  MS.  In  Utah  Notes,  MS.,  2,  it  is  ^yen  as  low 
as  7,000.  Other  authorities  say  12,000  to  13,000,  but  recent  estimates  show 
this  to  be  an  exaggeration,  though  including  standing-room,  the  former  figure 
is  about  correct. 

^^  For  mention  of  the  old  tabemaole  and  its  organ,  see  p.  292,  this  vol. 

"For  further  descriptions  of  this  tabernacle,  see,  among  others,  8aia*$ 
Amer.  Bevmted,  296-8;  BonwkVa  Mormons  and  Silver  Mines,  10-17;  Mar- 
shcdVs  Through  Amer,,  1658;  Dvffits- Hardy's  Through  Cities  and  Prairie, 
lia-15;  DeUupeH's  Cal  and  Morm.,  138-46;  Deseret  News,  May  4,  1870, 
on  which  date  were  delivered  the  inaugural  addresses. 

"The  comer-stones  were  laid  Sept.  28,  1877,  and  it  was  dedicated  Jan.  9, 
1882,  though  public  meetings  were  held  in  it  as  early  as  Apr.  4,  1880.  Until 
Apr.  1879  it  was  called  the  new  or  little  tabernacle,  its  name  being  changed 
at  that  date  to  the  Salt  Lake  Assembly  Hall.  It  is  120  by  68  feet,  and  can 
seat  3,000  people.  Ricfuirds*  Utah  MisceU.,  MS. 

«•  Utah  Notes,  MS.,  2;  Sloan's  Utah  OazetUer,  1884,  204.  The  building 
is  120  by  63  ft,  the  height  of  the  tower  which  rises  from  the  centre  being  130 
ft.  It  lias  excellent  acoustic  properties,  contains  a  large  organ,  rich  and  sweet 
in  tone,  and  was  dedicated  in  the  spring  of  1880. 
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petrifactioDSy  fossils,  and  obsidian;  Indian  weapons, 
scalps,  ornaments,  pottery,  wampum,  and  the  boat  iu 
which  Kit  Carson  crossed  the  waters  of  great  Salt 
Lake — the  first  craft  launched  by  white  man  into  the 
Dead  Sea  of  the  West" 

Other  prominent  buildings  in  Salt  Lake  City,  and 
many  points  of  interest  within  easy  reach  of  the  capi- 
tal, as  Great  Salt  Lake,  the  mineral  springs,  Fort 
Douglas,  Parley's  park,  the  Cottonwoods,  Ensign  and 
Twin  peaks.  Echo  cafion,  American  Fork  cafiun — ^the 
BO  called  Yosemite  of  Utah — have  been  described  for 
the  most  part  in  other  portions  of  this  volume,  and  in 
many  of  the  countless  volumes  that  have  been  written 
concerning  the  Mormons. 

In  order  to  see  Salt  Lake  City  at  its  best,  one  should 
stroll  about  three  o'clock  in  the  afternoon  through 
Main  and  Temple  streets,  which  are  to  this  city  what 
Market  and  Kearny  streets  are  to  San  Francisco. 
At  that  time  the  spacious  sidewalks  are  crowded 
with  well-dressed  women  passing  to  and  fro  among  the 
shops,  prominent  among  which  stands  out  the  Zion's 
cooperative  store,  or,  as  it  is  usually  termed,  ^'Zion's 
Coop."  In  no  part  of  the  city,  or  elsewhere  in  Utah, 
are  there  signs  of  abject  poverty,  and  there  are  few 
beggars,  tramps,  or  drones,  the  idle  and  dissolute  being 
discountenanced  by  the  community." 

^ScUa^s  America  Revinted,  ii.  295;  Bonwicl^s  Momums  and  Silver  Minn^ 
18-21;  Onz.  qf  Utdk,  1874,  178;  8.  L,  G.  Tribune,  Jan.  1.  5,  1878;  8,  L.  C. 
herald.  Sept  13,  1878.  In  1882  occurred  the  death  of  Joseph  L.  Barfoot,  for 
several  years  curator  of  the  museum.  Bom  at  Warwick  Castle,  ^igland,  and, 
as  he  claimed  before  his  decease,  legitimate  heir  to  one  of  the  greatest  earl- 
doms in  the  realm,  his  ancestry  being  traced  back  on  the  father's  side  to 
Bobert  Bruce  of  Scotland,  and  on  the  mother *s  to  Bishop  Ridley,  he  enlisted 
in  the  marines,  probably  on  account  of  some  family  quarrel.  His  dischaigo 
bein^  procured,  ne  joined  his  father,  who  was  superintendent  of  the  Mormon 
Mission  in  London,  and  in  18d6  Joseph  joined  the  Mormon  church.  8,  L,  City 
Contributor,  iii.  250-2;  Campbell,  Circular  Notes,  L  62,  states  that  his  father 
was  merely  tutor  at  Warwick  Castle. 

»  For  descriptions  of  S.  L.  City  in  1883-4,  see  The  Mormon  MetropUU; 
in  1881,  SaUi'sAmer.  BevisiCed,  290-317  (with  cut);  Jfolli«ter'a  Res,  mid  At- 


^f  Travel  aJt  Home,  10-22;  in  1875,  WiUiams*  Pac.  Tourist,  132-40»  150-2; 
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While  not  communists,  the  elements  of  socialism 
enter  strongly  into  all  their  relations,  public  and  pri« 
vate,  socialy  commercial,  and  industrial,  as  well  as 
religious  and  political.  This  tends  to  render  them 
exclusive,  independent  of  the  gentiles  and  thisir  gov- 
ernment, and  even  in  some  respects  antagonistic  to 
them.  They  have  assisted  each  other  until  nine  out 
of  ten  own  their  farms,  while  commerce  and  manufac- 
turing are  to  a  large  extent  cooperative.  The  rights 
of  property  are  respected;  but  while  a  Mormon  may 
sell  his  farm  to  a  gentile,  it  would  not  be  deemed 
good  fellowship  for  him  to  do  so. 

Salt  Lake  county  contained,  in  1883,  nearly  one 
fifth  of  the  population  of  Utah,  the  eastern  side  of 
the  valley,  where  the  streams  of  the  Wasatch  Moun- 
tains are  utilized  for  irrigation,  being  the  principal 
farming  section;  while  the  western  portion,  in  the 
neighborhood  of  the  Oquirrh  Range,  was  but  sparsely 
settled.  In  this  county  were  found,  with  the  excep- 
tion perhaps  of  coal,  nearly  all  the  minerals  that  con- 
tribute to  the  wealth  of  communities.  Alta,  the 
mining  town  of  Little  Cottonwood,  contained  a  con- 
siderable population  until  the  spring  of  1878,  when  it 
was  almost  destroyed  by  fire.  Bingham,  about  thirty 
miles  south-west  of  the  capital,  was  surrounded  by 
productive  mines;  and  Sandy,  where  the  Bingham 
cafion  and  Cottonwood  ores  were  forwarded  for  sam- 
pling, was  a  thriving  village.*^ 

Curtis' DoUings,  18-28;  in  1872,  BonwicJ^s  Mormons  and  Silver  Mines,  8-10; 
WashingUm  Star,  in  DeseretNews,  July  10, 1872;  OaUand  Monthly  Bev.,  i.  no. 
1,  18-19;  in  1871,  Hubner's  Bound  t/te  World,  70-80;  Greenwood's  New  Life, 
137-8, 142-4;  in  1870,  NordhofsCal,,  40-2;  Nelson's  Piet.  Guide- Book,  19-25; 
Kneeland's  Wonders  of  Tosemite,  19-21;  Overland  Monthly,  ▼.  270-3,  275;  in 
1869,  Bae's  Westward  by  Bail,  104-12;  in  1868,  QoddariVs  Where  to  Emigrate, 
152-3;  Bowles*  Pac,  Bailroad,  40-61 ;  Ludlow's  Heart  of  the  ConlinenJt,  315-28; 
Beadle's  Life  in  Utah,  240-7;  in  1867,  HepwoHh  Dixon's  New  Amer.,  133-41; 
McClure's  S,000  Miles  Through  the  Bocky  Mts,  165-6  (with  cnt);  in  1866,  Bus-- 
ling's  Across  Amcr.,  163-6;  Life  among  tJie  Mormons,  88-97;  in  1865,  Bowles' 
Our  New  West,  202-3,  206,  219-22  (with  cut);  Barnes'  From  AUaniic  to  Pacific^ 
64-^;  Bichardson's  Beyond  the  Mississippi,  347  (with  cut);  in  1860-2,  pp. 
577-90,  this  vol.  (with  plan). 

''Among  other  growing  aettlementa  in  Salt  Lake  co.  at  this  time  were 
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Of  the  establishment  and  progress  of  other  settle- 
ments, up  to  the  close  of  1862,  mention  has  already 
been  made.**  Davis  county,  north  of  Salt  Lake,  was 
settled  by  quiet  pastoral  and  agricultural  communi- 
ties of  the  old-fashioned  type.  Farmington,  Centre- 
villa,  Kaysville,**  and  the  three  towns  named  Bounti- 
ful,^ were,  in  1886,  reasonably  prosperous,  resembling 
somewhat  small  English  villages,  except  for  the  fact 
that  no  ale-houses  were  to  be  seen  in  their  midst. 

Ogden,  or,  as  it  was  sometimes  erroneously  called, 
Junction  City,  the  site  of  which  was  purchased,  as 
the  reader  will  remember,  in  1848,  for  some  $2,000  or 
$3,000,  ranked  in  1883  next  to  Salt  Lake  City  in 
population.*^  In  the  centre  of  a  network  of  railroads 
and  of  a  prosperous  agricultural  region,  with  excellent 

Mill  Creek»  Eut  Mill  Creek,  Big  Cottonwood,  Sonth  Cottonwood,  Umcnv 
North  Jordan,  South  Jordan,  West  Jordan,  Brighton,  Batlerrille,  Granite, 
Draper,  Herriman,  Mountain  Dell,  and  Pleasant  ij^ven. 

**See  cape  ziii.,  xxi.,  this  voL 

^  So  called  after  a  bishop  and  early  settler  named  William  Kay,  who 
owned  a  lai^ge  portion  of  its  site.  About  the  year  1857  the  bishop's  interest 
was  purchased  by  John  S.  Smith,  an  Bn^Ushman  by  birth,  who,  landing  in 
Canada  in  1841,  afterward  proceeded  to  ^lauvoo,  and  was  one  of  those  who 
took  part  in  the  exodus.  Mr  Smith  is  now  one  of  the  principal  fiumen  ia 
Davis  CO.  Among  other  prominent  men  in  that  county  may  be  mentioned 
the  following:  Joseph  Barton,  a  native  of  St  Helens,  Lancashire,  England, 
settled  at  KaysvUle,  his  present  home,  in  1862,  being  then  only  14  years  of 
age.  In  1860  he  was  elected  county  surveyor,  and  smce  that  date  has  held 
the  appointments  of  city  recorder  of  Kays vule,  county  derk,  and  prosecuting 
attorney,  the  last  two  of  which  offices  he  filled  in  1885.  In  1884  he  was  » 
member  of  the  territorial  legislature,  and  almost  throughout  his  career  in 
Utah  has  occupied  positions  of  trust,  though  they  have  come  to  him  un- 
sought, and  somewhat  against  his  will.  N.  T.  Porter,  a  native  of  Vermont^ 
was  one  of  the  first  settlers  in  Centre ville,  where  he  took  up  his  abode  in  1849, 
after  suffering  all  the  hardships  of  the  expulsion,  and  of  a  long  residence  at 
Winter  Quarters.  Jos.  Egbert,  a  native  of  Salina  oo.,  Ind.,  was  a  pioneer, 
sharing  the  blanket  of  Orson  Pratt  during  the  journey,  and  driving  the  first 
team  &at  entered  the  valley.  John  R.  Bunes  of  Kaysville,  a  native  of  Bed- 
fordshire, England,  arrived  in  Utah  with  a  capital  of  10  cents,  and  afterward 
accumulated  a  fortune  of  $100,000  bv  farming  and  traffic.  The  president  of 
the  Davis  stake  was  W.  B.  Smith,  who  was  for  several  years  a  member  of  the 
legislature,  and  for  nine  years  probate  judge.  He  was  bom  in  Ontario^ 
Canada. 

^  South,  East,  and  West  BountifuL  The  last  was  sometimes  called 
Wood's  Cross.  Bountiful  was  a  city  in  the  book  of  Mormon.  BichanU^ 
Utah  Misc.,  MS.,  4-5.  Prominent  among  the  citizens  of  West  Bountiful  was 
W.  S.  Muir,  a  Scotehman  by  birth,  who,  accepting  the  Mormon  faith,  set 
forth  for  Nauvoo,  and  in  1847  was  a  corporal  in  the  Mormon  battalion.  In 
the  following  year  he  sterted,  in  connection  with  Sam.  Brannan,  the  first  store 
ever  opened  at  the  mines  of  California. 

*'  in  1883  it  contained  about  8,000  inhabitants. 
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manufacturing  facilities,  and  with  manj  of  the  at- 
tractions  and  conveniences  of  modern  cities,  including 
a  theatre*  and  one  of  the  best  hotels  in  the  country, 
with  gentile  churches  and  schools,  both  protestant 
and  catholic,  the  western  terminus  of  the  Union 
Pacific  was  probably  the  most  cosmopolitan  town 
in  Utah.*  Among  the  other  settlements  of  Weber 
county  the  most  prominent  were  North  Ogden,*^  Har- 
risviUe,  Huntsville,^  Lynne,'^  SlaterviUe,  Uintah, 
Plain  City,  Hooperville,  and  West  Weber.** 

*"0penedJan«4,  1870.  StanforcTM  Ogden,  MS.,  10. 

**  For  act  to  incorporate  Ogden,  see  Utah  Compiled  LawSy  746-54;  Duerti 
Ntwgy  Jail.  30,  1861.  For  act  amending  charter  of  incorporation,  see  UUth 
LctwB,  1880,  4-5.     In  1885  the  mayor  of  Ogden  was  Davia  H.  Peery,  a  Vir- 

S'  [lian,  who  during  the  civil  war  served  as  assistant  commissary  under  General 
arshall.  In  18&,  after  being  honorably  discharged  from  the  confederate 
army,  he  arrived  in  Utah  with  the  sum  of  $1,400,  saved  from  the  wreck  of  his 
property.  In  1885  he  was  the  owner  of  several  blocks  of  business  building. 
ana  was  worth  about  $160,000,  being  at  that  date  a  member  of  the  territorial 
legislature.  In  1880  the  city  and  coanty  built  a  bridge  over  the  Weber,  at  a 
cost  of  $16,000,  and  in  the  same  year  the  city  constructed  a  reservoir  on 
Court-house  hill  to  collect  the  waters  of  several  small  springs  which  were 
conveyed  in  pipes  to  Main  street.  Stanford*^  Ogden,  MS. ,  15-16w  For  sketch 
of  the  business  growth  of  Ogden,  see  Tullidge*s  Afag.^  i.  478-84.  For  descrip- 
tion of  town  at  various  dates,  see  Bontoicys  Silver  Mtnes,  22-3;  Millennial 
Star,  xxxi  518;  8,  L.  C.  Tribune,  Jan.  1,  1878,  July  6,  1879,  Jan.  1,  1881; 
Telegraph,  May  18,  July  8,  Dec.  19, 1869;  Htrald,  Dec.  12, 1877.  Topograph- 
icalplan,  in  Wheeler'a Surveys,  ii.  471. 

*^  With  a  population  in  1880  of  056.  SUmford^s  Ogden,  MS.,  8;  about  900. 
Amos  Maycock,  in  Utah  Sketdiea,  MS.,  115.  In  1883  it  was  about  1,200,  and 
in  1886  some  1,600. 

>i  Harrisville  was  an  a^cultural  settlement  containing  in  1880  about  60 
families,  most  of  them  Scandinavians.  Thouch  subject  to  early  frosts,  cereals 
were  raised,  with  the  exception  of  wheat,  and  in  the  neighborhood  was  good 
pasture.  A  considerable  income  was  also  derived  from  the  sale  of  shingles 
and  railroad  ties.  Btai\ford*8  W^ber  Co,,  MS.,  5, 11-12.  In  the  Description  of 
Buntsville,  MS.,  1-6,  and  Utah  Sketches,  MS.,  are  particulars  as  to  the  re- 
sources and  growth  of  Huntsville  from  1860,  when  it  was  founded,  until  18S0. 

"  An  agricultural  settlement  two  miles  north  of  Ogden,  containing  in  1880 
about  500  inhabitants.  Stanford's  Weber  Co.,  MS.,  1. 

"  SlaterviUe  was  organized  as  a  county  precinct  in  1864.  Population  in 
1880  about  400.  Uintah,  at  the  western  entrance  of  Weber  cafion,  was  first 
known  as  East  Weber,  the  name  being  changed  to  Easton  early  in  1867,  and 
in  the  same  year  to  Uintah.  At  Plain  City  the  raising  of  fruit  and  vegetables, 
especially  strawberries,  was  the  principal  industry.  Hooperville,  settled  in 
1860,  had  in  1880  about  100  families.  West  Weber,  organized  as  a  ward  in 
1877,  mustered  at  the  same  date  nearly  700  inhabitants.  There  were  also 
small  settlements  at  Mound  Fort,  a  mile  north  of  the  Weber;  Eden,  near 
Huntsville;  Marriotsville,  three  miles  north-west  of  Ogden;  Riverdale,  two 
miles  south  of  Ogden;  and  several  others.  Id,,  passim. 

In  the  Brief  Jlistorical  Sketch  of  the  SetUements  in  Weber  County,  by  Joseph 
Btanjord,  MS.,  are  given  in  minute  detail  the  leading  incidents  in  the  bastory  of 
all  the  principal  settlements  of  Weber  co.  from  their  foundation  until  the  year 
1880.    The  Historical  Skttch  of  Ogden  City,  MS.,  by  this  author,  coven 
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In  Cache  county  were  added  to  the  settlements  al- 
i-eady  mentioned  Richmond,  a  farming  town"  on  the 
line  of  the  Utah  and  Northern  railroad;  Lewiston 
on  the  west  bank  of  Bear  River,  opposite  Richmond; 
Benson,  eight  miles  south-west  of  Logan;  and  Newton, 
a  thriving  vilWe  a  little  to  the  north-west  of  the 
same  town."  The  comer-stones  of  the  Logan  temple 
were  laid  in  1877,  its  site  being  chosen  by  Bri^ham  a 
few  weeks  before  his  death.  The  structure  is  of  stone, 
painted  and  plastered  in  variegated  tints,  and  capped 
with  an  iron  roof." 

Rich,  or  as  it  was  first  termed  Richland,  county,  in 
the  north-eastern  corner  of  the  territory,  was  organ- 
ized in  1864,  being  carved  out  of  Cache  county,'' 
Randolph,  the  county  seat,  near  its  centre,  and  sur- 
rounded with  excellent  pasture-land,  Grarden  City  at 
its  extreme  north-west,  and  Woodruff"  on  Bear 
River,  being  now  the  principal  settlements.  The 
limits  of  Summit  county  on  the  south  were  extended 
in  1872  by  an  act  of  the  Utah  legislature,  and  in  1886 
it  was  bounded  on  the  north  by  Wyoming  and  Morgan 
county,  and  on  the  south,  east,  and  west  by  Uintah, 
Wasatch,  Morgan,  and  Salt  Lake  counties.  In  1883 
Park  City,  the  centre  of  supply  for  the  Ontario  and 
other  mines,  was  the  most  considerable  town."^ 

Brigham  City,  the  county  seat  of  Box  Elder,  west 
of  Cache  county,  and  on  the  line  of  the  Utah  and 

the  same  period,  oommencmg  with  the  time  when  iti  site  was  purchased  by 
Captain  Brown  from  Miles  Qoodyear. 

*^  Incorporated  Feb.  6,  1868. 

"*  At  the  southern  end  of  Cache  Valley  Is  the  town  of  Paradise,  and  scat- 
tered throaghont  the  valley  are  several  small  settiements.  For  descriptive 
sketch  of  Cache  oo.  settiements,  see  S.  L.  C,  Herald^  Nov.  3,  10,  1877.  In 
1880  Paradise  had  400  inhabitants.  Orson  Smith,  in  Utah  SkOches,  MS.,  1-2. 

"*  See,  for  ceremony  of  laying  the  comer-stones,  Deseret  New$^  Sept.  26, 
1877;  for  dedication,  Biog,  Lorenzo  SnoWy  452-3;  for  act  incorporating  XiQgan 
City,  Utah  Compiled  Latos,  711-18;  for  description  of  the  city,  Demret  Nettm, 
Oct.  15,  1873,  July  23,  1879;  8,  L.  Weekly  Herald,  March  31.  1881. 

^  For  organic  act,  see  Utah  Acts  Legid,,  1863-4,  18-19.  The  county  was 
named  after  Apostle  Chas  C.  Rich. 

*"  Named  after  Apoetie  Wilford  Woodruff.  Richards'  Utah  UiscdL,  MS.,  4. 

"The  other  principal  settlements  besides  those  mentioned  elsewhere  were 
Echo  and  Wansnip,  both  on  the  line  of  the  Utah  Eastern  railroad.  Wanship 
was  named  after  an  Indian  who  was  much  respected.  Richards*  Utah  ~" 
MS.,  3. 
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Northern  nulroad,  together  with  Willard  City,  seven 
miles  farther  to  the  south,  had  in  1886  become  places 
of  note.  The  site  of  the  former  was  remarkably 
picturesque.**^  Tooele  and  Grantsville,  in  Tooele 
county,  south  of  Box  Elder,  had  each  in  1880  a  pop- 
ulation of  about  1,200,  and  Corinne,  incorporated  m 
1870,  about  400l*^  Nephi,  the  county  seat  of  Juab 
county,**  contained  in  1880  a  thriving  population  of 
about  2,500,  most  of  them  farmers,  though  the  manu- 
facturing interests  of  this  town  were  not  inconsider- 
able, the  Tintic  mines  furnishing  a  market  for  surplus 
lumber  and  produce.** 

Utah  county,  with  two  lines  of  railroad,**  excellent 
farming-lands*^  and  manufacturing  facilities,  and  the 
largest  fresh-water  lake  in  the  territory,*"  ranked  sec- 
ond in  population  to  Salt  Lake  county,*^  and  first  in 
its  yield  of  cereals  and  fruits.    By  persistent  effort,  the 

^^Wilkrd  aty  U  named  after  Willard  Biohards.  Richardif  Utah  MisedL 
MS.,  7;  Brigham,  of  ooane,  after  President  Young.  Both  were  incorporated 
in  1887.  See  Utah  CompUed  Laws,  731-9,  743-^.  At  Brigham  City  choice 
froit  waa  raised  in  abnndanoe.  In  1880  there  was  a  lar^  tannery  and  a 
woollen  tmetory  in  operation.  Near  Willard  City  gtain,  fmit,  and  re^tablea 
were  raised,  bat  the  facilitiea  for  manofactare  were  meagre.  A.  Christensen 
and  G.  W.  Ward,  in  Utah  8hetehe»,  MS.,  45-104.  For  descriptions  of  Brigham 
City  at  varioos  dates,  see  MeClure't  3,000  MtUa  beyond  the  Rocky  Mountains; 
J>tmrti  News,  JuIt  24,  1862,  Jan.  16,  1878.  In  1883  Call's  Fort,  already 
mentioned,  had  only  35  families.  Amon^  other  settlements  were  Honey  vUle 
on  the  line  of  the  Utah  and  Northern  railway,  organized  as  a  ward  in  1877i 
and  Snowrille,  a  stock-raising  centre,  fifty  miles  north-west  of  Corinne,  settled 
by  A.  Qoodliffe  and  others  in  1876. 

**  For  acts  incorporating  these  towns,  see  Utah  CfompUed  Laws,  740,  843- 
52.  Grantsville  was  named  after  Col.  Geo.  D.  Grant.  Richards*  Utah 
MiaeeL,  MS.,  6.  In  the  neighborhood  of  Tooele  many  kinds  of  farm  and  or- 
chard products  were  raised.  At  Grantsville,  also  a  faiminff  settlement,  there 
were  25  artesian  wells.  F.  M.  Lyman,  John  Rowberry,  and  Harrison  Severe, 
In  Utah  Sketches,  MS.,  29,  151.  For  historical  sketch  of  Corinne,  see  Tut- 
Udge*s  Mag.,  ii.  243-6. 

*'  Juab  is  Indian  or  Spanish-Indian  for  flat.  For  acts  defining  and  extend- 
ing the  limits  of  the  ooonty,  see  Utah  Acts  Legist.,  1868,  pp.  41-2;  1870, 

^  Mona,  eight  miles  north  of  Kephi,  Juab,  on  the  Utah  Central,  and  Levan, 
■even  miles  east  of  Juab,  were  also  promising  settlements.  At  Nophi  there 
were  in  1880  two  hotels,  a  furniture  factory,  and  a  large  co5perative  store. 
Oea  Teasdale,  in  Utah  Sketches,  MS.,  112. 

^The  Utah  Central  and  Denver  and  Rio  Grande. 

^  In  1880  there  were  over  40,000  acres  in  tilth. 

''Utah  Lake  is  40  milea  in  length,  with  an  average  width  of  10  milea. 

«Un  1883  Salt  Lake  oo.  had  41,890  and  Utah  co.  28,472  inhabitants. 
Utah  Gazetteer,  1884,  300. 
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jDhabitaats  of  Frovo,  the  county  seat,  built  up  a  set« 
dement  that  ranked  among  the  leading  towns  of  Utah, 
with  handsome  public  and  private  buildings,  a  theatre, 
a  large  tabernacle,  and,  as  will  presently  be  mentioned, 
the  largest  woollen-mill  in  the  territory.  Prominent 
among  its  industries  was  the  drying  of  fruit,  of  which 
several  hundred  tons  were  forwarded  yearly  to  market.^ 
In  1883  the  other  principal  towns  were  fairly  prosper- 
ous, several  of  them,  as  Payson,*^  Spanish  Fork,"  and 
Springville,^  having  wealth  and  population  sufficient  to 
support  a  number  of  schools  and  churches,  a  theatre,*^ 
and  the  inevitable  young  men's  and  young  women's 
mutual  improvement  associations.^ 

Uintah  county,  in  the  eastern  portion  of  Utah,  was 
organized  in  1880,^  with  Ashley  as  the  county  seat. 

^See,  for  act  incorporating  Provo,  Utah  AcU  Legid,^  1860,  120-5;  for 
names  of  municipal  officers  between  18G1  and  1877,  see  Prooo  City  Revised  Or^ 
dinanccs,  It. -v.;  in  1880,  UtahSUtcheBt  MS.,  where  is  a  brief  historical  sketch 
of  the  town.  Among  the  most  prominent  men  in  Provo  may  be  mentioned 
Abraham  O.  Smoot,  a  native  of  Owen  ca,  Ky,  who  joined  the  chnrch  in  1835, 
being  then  in  his  21st  year,  and  a  few  months  later  was  ordained  an  elder.  Of 
his  missionary  labors,  and  the  part  that  he  played  during  the  exodns  and  the 
Utah  war,  mention  has  already  been  made.  Chosen  mayor  of  Salt  Lake  City 
in  1857,  he  was  reappointed  to  that  office  at  each  election  until  1866,  when, 
declining  the  mayoralty,  he  served  for  twelve  years  in  the  legislature.  In 
18G8  he  removed  to  Provo»  where  he  was  also  elected  mayor,  holding  that 
office  for  twelve  years,  and  receiving  no  pay  for  his  services  in  tiiat  capacity 
in  either  city.  In  1884  he  was  president  of  the  Provo  Mannfactanng  C!om« 
pany,  the  Provo  Bank,  the  Provo  branch  of  Zion's  Co&porative  Mercantile 
Institute,  and  the  Utah  county  stake.  Utah  Early  ScentB  in  Church  Hist., 
17-31;  Tullidge'8  Mag,,  uL  297-9. 

^*At  Payson  there  was  a  cooperative  store  established,  mainly  by  the 
efforts  of  Wm  Douglas,  who  arrived  in  Utah  in  1848.  See  for  act  incorpo- 
rating  Payson,  Utah  Ada  LegiaL^  1865,  42;  for  act  extending  limits,  Utah 
LaiDSy  1882,  pp.  18-19. 

^Araong  the  prominent  citizens  of  Spanish  Fork  may  be  mentioned  the 
bishop  of  ward,  Geo.  D.  Snell,  a  descenoant  of  one  of  the  nil^rim  fathers 
and  a  native  of  New  Brunswick,  whence  he  removed  to  Utsn  m  1854.  In 
1878  he  was  elected  a  member  of  the  legislature.  Wm  Creer  of  the  same 
city,  and  an  Englishman  by  birth,  was  auo  a  member  of  the  legislature  in 
1883,  and  served  on  some  of  the  most  important  committees.  In  1882  th« 
limits  of  Spanish  Fork  City  were  altered.  Utah  Laws,  1882,  8. 

^*  Tlie  first  mayor  of  Springville  was  G.  D.  Wood,  who  came  to  Utah  in 
1848,  and  in  1884  was  still  mayor,  though  76  years  of  age.  His  son,  L.  S. 
Wood,  waa  also  one  of  the  prominent  men  of  Springville. 

^'The  Payson  theatre  was  the  second  largest  in  Utah,  and  had  a  aeating 
capacity  of  800. 

"  Midway  between  Payson  and  Utah  lAke,  on  the  line  of  the  Utah  Cen- 
tral, the  settlement  of  Benjamin  was  founded  in  1870.  Utah  Gazeiieer,  18S4« 
156. 

^^For  organic  act»  see  Utah  Laws,  1880,  11-12. 
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In  the  same  year  Emery  and  San  Juan  counties,  and 
in  1882  Garfield  county,  were  organized,  Avith  Castle 
Dale,  Bluff  City,  and  Panguitch  as  their  several 
seats.^  Emery  county  was  noted  as  an  agricultural 
and  mineral  district,  full  of  inherent  wealth  and  re- 
source. In  Garfield  county,  below  the  junction  of 
the  Green  and  Grand  rivers,  is  first  encountered 
the  weird  scenery  of  the  Colorado.  Toward  the  south 
and  in  San  Juan  county  the  traveller,  standing  on 
the  cliffs  that  overhang  its  banks,  after  making  his 
way  over  leagues  of  sandstone,  where  there  is  no  blade 
of  Vrass  orlop  of  water,  sees  below  him  the  stream 
which  Captain  C^denas  discovered  in  ISIO,""  still 
gliding  peaceably,  after  a  lapse  of  more  than  three 
centuries,  through  valleys  as  yet  untrodden  by  man. 
Near  the  point  below  which  the  waters  of  the  Green 
and  Grand  are  named  the  Colorado,  ran  the  eastern 
boundary  line  of  Piute  county,  organized  in  1865,*^ 
and  of  which  Junction  was  the  county  seat.^  Beaver 
City,  in  the  county  of  that  name  west  of  Piute,  had 
in  1883  a  population  of  about  2,000,  and  was  one 
of  the  principal  manufacturing  centres  of  southern 
UtaL«^ 

In  Sanpete  county ,~  south  of  Utah  and  Uintah 
counties,  Manti  was  in  1883  the  largest  and  one  of 
the  most  prosperous  towns.  Built  on  a  solid  rock 
near  its  suburbs,  and  at  an  elevation  of  several  hundred 
feet,  stood  the  walls  of  an  unfinished  temple,  facing 
toward  the  west,  and  destined  when  finished  to  be  one 

"For  OTKUiio  acts,  ne  Utah  Laws,  1880,  4-5, 10-11, 1882,  98-101.  Em- 
eiy  CO.  was  nftmed  after  Gov.  Emery,  and  Garfield  after  Prendent  Garfield. 
Emeiy  and  San  Juan  wero  both  bounded  on  the  eaat  by  Colorado. 

''See  p.  1-6,  this  voL 

»  Utah  AeU  Legid,,  1806,  10. 

"  Utah  Laws,  1878,  48.  Ciroleyille,  settled  in  1860,  was  the  county  seat 
nntU  1868,  ^en  it  was  removed  to  finllum*  Utah  AeU  Leffid.,  1874,  6; 
thence  to  Marysville,  and  again  to  Junction. 

■*  Beaver  was  incorporated  in  1867.  Utah  Acta  LegUi.,  1867,  4-6.  For 
plan,  see  Wheeler's  Qtog.  Swrveffs,  iu  491. 

'^  For  act  changing  the  limits  of  Sanpete,  Utah,  and  Wasatch  counties, 

see  Utah  Lowe,  1880,  1&-19.    By  act  of  1864  the  county  seat  of  Sanpete  co. 

was  removed  from  Manti  to  Moroni,  and  by  act  of  1865  again  fixed  at  Manti« 

Utah  Acts  Legid,,  186a-4, 21;  1865, 16. 
Han.  Utah.   45 
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of  the  finest  in  existence.^  Ephraim  City,  incorpo- 
rated in  1868,"  contained  in  1883  about  2,500  inhabi- 
tants, and  rivalled  the  county  seat  in  aggregate  wealth, 
all  its  citizens  being  men  of  means,  though  none  very 
rich.  Among  other  towns  and  villages  may  be 
mentioned  Spring  City,  nine  miles  north-east  of 
Ephraim,  incorporated  in  1870;  Mount  Pleasant,  sec- 
ond to  Manti  in  population,  incorporated  in  1868;  and 
Fairview,  in  the  northern  section  of  the  county,  incor- 
porated in  1872,  with  an  area  of  twenty  square  miles.** 
In  1864  Albert  Lewis  and  ten  other  citizens  from 
Manti  pitched  their  tents  on  a  spot  later  forming  a 

fortion  of  Main  street  in  Richfield,  Sevier  county, 
^ewis  soon  afterward  building  a  hut  of  cottonwood 
logs,  cedar  posts,  and  mud.  During  this  and  the 
following  year  it  is  related  that  600  bushels  of  wheat 
were  harvested  from  10  acres  of  land.  In  1865,  the 
settlement  being  then  reenforced,  a  canal  was  made, 
eleven  miles  in  length,  tapping  the  waters  of  the 
Sevier.  In  this  year,  also,  Sevier  county  was  oigan- 
ized.^  After  the  cessation  of  Indian  raids  in  1865—6, 
of  which  mention  has  already  been  made,  other  por- 
tions were  occupied,  several  villages,  among  them 
Salina,  Glenwood,  Vermilion,  and  Joseph,  being  built 
on  the  banks  of  the  river. 

Parowan,  the  seat  of  Iron  county,  south  of  Sevier, 
bad  in  1883  a  population  of  800,  the  leading  interests 
being  farming  and  lumbering.  Cedar  City  had  about 
the  same  number,^  and  Summit,  six  miles  south-west 
of  Parowan,  and  Kanarra,  formerly  in  Washington 

*^  The  rite  of  Manti  temple  was  chosen  by  Biigham,  and  ground  was  broken 
Apr.  30,  1877.  The  oomer^stones  were  laid  Apr.  14,  1879.  Deterti  NewB, 
May  7, 1879.    For  condition  in  1882,  see  Bobinmm's  Srnners  cmd  ^atnte,  163-d. 

"  Utah  CotmUed  Laws,  828. 

"■Chester,  about  four  miles  west  of  Spring  City,  was  settled  in  1882  by  R. 
K.  Allred  and  others;  Mayfield,  ten  miles  south  of  Manti,  by  families  m>m 
Ephraim  and  Fort  Gunnison  in  1873-d.  In  1880  there  were  16  considerable 
towns  and  villages  in  Sanpete  oo.    J.  B.  Maiben,  in  Utah  Sketches^  MS.,  173. 

**  Wm  Morrison,  Paul  FouUon,  and  James  M.  Peterson,  in  Utah  ShUche»t 
MS.,  134-6;  Utah  Adi  LegiaL,  1865,  16. 

»For  acts  incorporating  Parowan  and  Cedar,  see  Utah  Campited  Law». 
1868, 808-11.  *       -  . 
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county,  were  prosperous  farming  villages.  In  !B[ane 
county,  south  of  Iron,  the  first  settlement,  named 
Kanab,  was  established  in  1870.*  St  George,  the 
county  seat^'  of  Washington,  and  a  few  miles  north  of 
the  Arizona  line,  was  in  1886  one  of  the  principal 
cities  in  southern  Utah,  and  though  built  on  alkaline 
sands  and  artificial  soil,  was  one  of  the  garden  spots  of 
the  country.  In  its  suburbs  was  a  temple  built  of  red 
sandstone,  and  dedicated  in  1875,  its  baptismal  font 
being  presented  by  Brigham.« 

In  common  with  all  the  leading  towns  of  Utah,  St 
George  was  well  supplied  with  schools,  containing  in 
1883  no  less  than  five  school-houses,  one  of  which 
belonged  to  the  presbyterian  mission.  At  that  date 
there  were  in  the  territory  411  district  schools,*^  and 
the  total  expenditure  for  school  purposes  was  in  1879 
about  $293,500,  or  some  $6  per  capita  of  the  school 
children,'®  the  term  lasting  on  an  average  little  more 
than  four  months  in  the  year. 

Upon  the  establishment  of  schools  belonging  to 
other  religious  denominations,  or  as  they  were  usually 
termed  in  Utah,  mission  schools,  educational  results 
were  more  satisfactory,  and  if  much  was  professed, 
much  was  actually  taught.  The  Saint  Mark's  gram- 
mar-school, founded  in  1867  in  connection  with  the 

*  Utah  8heUhe»y  MS.,  100.  Among  other  settlementB  were  Johnson,  some 
ten  miles  east  of  Kanab,  Pahreah,  near  the  junction  of  Pahreah  River  and 
Cottonwood  Creek,  settled  in  1872,  and  Orderville,  on  the  west  bank  of  the 
Virgen,  in  1875.  In  1869  the  seat  of  Kane  co.  was  removed  from  Rockville  to 
Toqueryille.  Utah  Ads,  1869,  17. 

*^  For  act  to  incorporate  St  Georee,  see  Utah  Compiled  Laws,  814-20.  It 
was  made  the  county  seat  in  186a   Utah  Jctn  Legi»l,,  1862-3,  5-6. 

"  For  dedication  and  description,  see  Millennial  Star,  xxxvi.  252-5;  DtB- 
tret  News,  Apr.  8, 1874,  Jan.  17,  Apr.  26,  Sept.  1 3, 1876.  For  plan  of  St  George, 
see  Whuler's  Oeog.  Surveys,  ii  491.  Six  miles  from  St  George  was  the  village 
of  Washington,  and  three  miles  north  of  Harrisborg  the  town  of  Leeds,  first 
settled  in  1868-9  by  R.  H.  Ashley  and  others.  Pinto,  in  the  northern  part  of 
the  county,  was  settled  by  Jacob  Hamblin  and  others  in  1856.  The  mining 
camp  of  Silver  Reef  was  about  one  mile  from  Leeds. 

"^Of  t^ese  111  wereprinuuy,  60  intermediate,  and  240  mixed.  Utah  Cfaz* 
etteer,  1884,  293. 

^^Bept  Dist  Schools,  1880,  p.  11.  The  value  of  district  school  propertf 
was  in  1879  $393,984.57,  of  private  school  propwty  $175,000. 
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episcopal  church,  the  Salt  Lake  seminary,  established 
by  the  methodists  in  1870,  and  others  founded  later 
by  various  denominations/^  received  so  much  of  pat- 
ronage that  it  became  necessary  for  the  Mormons  to 
bestir  themselves  in  the  matter,  and  there  was  after- 
ward more  efficiency  in  the  school  system,  private 
institutions  being  also  founded  by  the  saints,  among 
them  the  academy  at  Provo/'  and  the  Brigham  Young 
college  at  Logan.^ 

For  many  years  a  great  advantage  to  Mormon  as 
against  gentile  schools  was  the  fact  that  they  were 
allowed  to  use  their  meeting-houses  for  public  school 
purposes.  In  1880,  when  the  legislature  passed  an 
act  creating  school  districts,^*  and  authorized  a  tax 
for  the  erection  and  repair  of  school  buildings,  these 
meeting-houses  were  constituted  legal  district  schools, 
though  retained  for  religious  purposes,  the  gentiles, 
none  of  whose  children,  with  rare  exceptions,  attended 
them,  being  also  taxed  for  this  purpose.  Hence,  legal 
conflicts  arose,  the  decision  of  the  courts  being  that 
Mormon  school  trustees  could  not  collect  such  taxes 


^  Pretbyteriant,  oongregtttioiialuts,  and  catholios.  Harrimm'a  Cfrii.  Noie§ 
Ml  UUih^  MS.,  63.  Among  them  waa  the  Salt  Lake  Coll^giata  Institate 
foanded  by  the  preabyteriana,  the  Salt  Lake  Academy  by  the  oongregatioD- 
alista,  and  St  Maiy'a  Academy  by  the  catholica.  The  pieabyteriana  a  one  had 
in  1883  33  achoola  and  2,200  papila.   Utah  GaiOUer,  1884,  28a 

^'Opened  Jan.  1876,  burned  Jan.  1884,  and  rebuilt  the  same  year.  /</., 
278-9;  Albert  Jones,  in  Utah  Co,  Sketches,  MS.,  59-60,  64,  atatea  that  it  waa 
founded  for  the  children  of  members  of  the  church  in  ^ood  standing,  though 
others  are  admitted,  and  that  in  1880  it  had  431  pupils.  See  also,  for  le- 
nity, course  of  instruction,  etc,  C<mtrUnUor,  ii.  179-8(^  241-2, 272-3;  Deaervl 
2iew8,  April  17,  1878,  Feb.  5,  1879;  Utah  Jour.  Leaid.,  1880,  461-5,  48^93. 
Among  the  professors  in  1883  waa  Elder  Earl  G.  Mseser,  formerly  of  the 
Budig  institute,  Dresden.  While  presiding  over  the  European  nusaion  in 
1855,  F.  D.  Bichards  heard  that  he  waa  desirous  of  being  intormed  as  to  the 
faith  and  doctrine  of  the  sainta,  and  a  few  months  later  Tisited  that  city  by 
invitation  in  company  with  elders  Wm  H.  Kimball  and  Wm  Budge,  baptizing 
eight  persons  and  organizing  the  first  branch  of  the  church  in  Saxony.  Msaer 
was  left  in  charge,  and  when  the  government  banished  the  saints  from  father- 
land, as  we  have  seen,  he  and  most  of  the  other  converts  gathea^  to  Utah. 
Sichard$'  Minc^lL,  MS.  Mr  Richards  states  that  the  B.  Y.  academy  ia  one  of 
the  best  and  most  popular  educational  institutes  in  the  territory. 

n  Opened  in  Sept  1878,  the  number  of  pupils  in  1880-1  being  160.  Li 
1877  a  tract  of  nearlv  10,000  acres  south  of  Locan  City  waa  deeded  for  thia 
puipose  to  a  board  of  trustees  b^  Brigham.  UUm  Oazetteer,  1884,  283-4.  Li 
1883  Mariner  W.  Merrill  presided  over  the  educational  a&irs  of  Logan 
temple. 

^  A  copy  of  it  will  be  found  in  Sept  Diat  SchooU,  1880,  71-801. 
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while  the  buildings  stood  on  record  as  church  prop- 
erty. Many  of  the  ward  meeting-houses,  therefore, 
were  transferred  to  school  trustees/* 

The  University  of  Deseret,  founded,  as  we  have 
seen,  in  1850,  and  incorporated  the  same  year,'*  the 
curriculum  of  which  was  to  include  all  living  lan- 
guages and  sciences,  had  but  a  nominal  existence  until 
1869.  At  the  former  date  there  were  no  efficient 
private  schools  in  the  territory,  no  public-school  law 
had  as  yet  been  passed  by  the  legislature,  and  there 
were  few  competent  teachers.      As  the  university 

^  ffarriaon*$  OriL  NoU»  on  Utah,  MS.,  67-71.  The  first  gentUo  elected 
■chool  trustee  in  Utah  was  Benjamin  Grundy  Raybold,  a  native  of  Binning- 
ham,  England,  who  came  to  Utah  in  1802.  Finding  no  other  occupation,  he 
began  his  career  among  the  saints  as  a  hod-carrier;  then  he  tamed  carpenter; 
then  postmaster;  then  journalist;  and  finally,  in  1866,  found  employment 
with  tne  Walker  Bros,  to  whom  in  1885  he  was  confidential  clerk.  A  brief 
history  of  the  Mormon  school  system  from  1850  to  1875  will  be  found  in  U.  8, 
Educ.  Bept,  44th  Coug.  2d  Sees.,  458-60.  See  also,  for  further  information, 
Jd,,  42d  Cong.  2d  Sess.,  21,  883-4,  60O-4;  42d  Cong.  3d  Sess.,  377-^,  416, 
608-13,  042-97;  43d  Cong.  1st  Sess.,  xxu.-<szxiu.  460-3,  475,  510-12,  728; 
43d  Cong.  3d  Sess.,  ziiL,  cxxv.,  50O-2,  507, 526-34,  733;  44th  Cong.  Ist  Sess., 
xxyL-ocxxiii.  510-14,  548-54;  44th  Cong.  2d  Sess.,  passim;  H.  Ex,  Doe,, 
46th  Cong.  2d  Sess.,  vol.  xi.,  cxxvii«;  Utah  Jour,  Legitl.,  1859-60,  22-6; 
1860-1,  78-9;  1861-2,  65;  1863-4,  06-9;  1864-5,  110-14;  1865-6,  17-18,  170 
-d;  1869,  14-15,  108,  176-8;  1870,  191-9;  1872,  228-30;  1876,  2&-9,  78-9; 
1878,  33-4,  846-80;  1880,  442-60;  Utah  School  Bepts,  passim;  Bien,  Beat 
8ujp€  ZHtt  SehooU,  1880,  1882,  1884;  Utah  Sketches,  MS.,  passim;  Stanford's 
Weber  Co,,  MS.,  1-23;  Lir^<yrth*s  BotOe  from  Liverpool,  104,  110-11;  Bemf/'$ 
Jour,  to  O.  8,  L,  CUy,  \L  177-94;  Burton's  City  of  the  Saints,  512-16;  Ounni^ 
son's  The  Mormons,  80-1;  Ward^s  Jiusb,  in  Utah,  264-6;  HoUister's  Bes.  of 
Utah,  72-3;  Utah  Pioneers,  33d  ann.,  30-4;  Utah  Besources,  55-8;  Todays 
Sunset  Land,  179;  Utah  Cfasxtteer,  39-40,  175-6;  1884,  278-94;  Contrib- 
utor, 1. 84;  IL  240, 270;  iv.  182-3,  352-d;  Millennial  Star,  xxxiii.  551;  Deseret 
Hews,  Oct.  19,  Nov.  16,  1850,  Feb.  22,  1851,  March  19,  1853,  Jan.  11,  1855, 
Apr.  1, 1857,  Apr.  11,  Oct.  24,  Deo.  5, 1860,  Jan.  15, 1868,  Apr.  17,  1872,  Feb. 
13, 1878,  March  26,  1879;  S.  L,  C,  Tribune,  Nov.  1,  1873,  March  25,  Aug. 
29,  1876,  March  3,  20,  Apr.  21, 1877,  March  20,  Sept.  21,  1878,  Apr.  23,  May 
22,  Sept  6,  Nov.  20, 1879;  Herald,  Jan.  30,  Apr.  13, 1878.  For  disbursement 
of  school  revenue,  see  Utah  Jour,  Legist,,  1880,  469-81;  for  eveninff-schools, 
Deseret  News,  Dec.  28,  1854,  Dec  5,  12,  1860;  Sunday-schools,  Harrison's 
CriL  Notes  on  Utah,  MS.,  71-d;  Cannon's  Sunday-schools  in  Utah,  MS.,  3; 
Jwf,  InsL,  XV.  89;  Deseret  News,  Apr.  14, 1869.  Mr  Harrison  states  that  un- 
til there  were  ffontile  churches  in  Utah  the  Sunday-school  was  almost  un* 
known.  This  the  Mormons  deny,  saying  that  Sundajr-schools  have  been 
taught  in  Salt  Lake  City  since  1857,  the  Sunday-school  Union  being  established 
In  1866.  For  gentile  churches  and  missionary  work  in  Utah,  see  Hand-Book 
o/Mormonism,  77-86;  Utah  Gaz,,  208-11;  Marshall's  Through  Amer,,  230. 

^*With  Orson  Spencer  as  chancellor,  Dan.  Spencer,  Orson  Pratt,  Jno.  M. 
Berohisel,  Sam.  W.  Richards,  W.  W.  PhelpjB,  Albert  Carrington,  Wm  I. 
Appleby,  Dan.  H.  WeUs,  Robt  L.  Campbell,  Mosea  Stout,  Elias  Smith,  and 
Zenibbabel  Snow  as  regents,  and  David  Fullmer  as  treasurer.  Des,  Univ.^ 
MS.,  3« 
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could  be  of  little  service  without  preparatory  Bchools, 
and  the  grant  of  $5,000  a  year  had  been  made  from 
an  empty  treasury,  it  was  converted  into  a  parent 
school,  of  which  mention  has  before  been  made,^  the 
attendance  being  invited  of  all  who  wished  to  qualify 
themselves  as  teachers,  or  for  other  reasons  to  ac- 
quire a  somewhat  liberal  education.^  In  1852  the 
parent  school  was  closed  for  lack  of  funds,'*  and  from 
that  date  until  fifteen  years  later  nothing  further  was 
attempted,  although  meanwhile  valuaUe  tracts  of 
land  had  been  set  apart  for  the  future  state  by  con- 
gress for  the  establishment  of  a  university."  During 
most  of  this  interval,  however,  the  board  of  regents 
exercised  a  general  supervision  over  the  schools  of  the 
territorjr«^  ^ 

In  the  autumn  of  1867  an  educational  institute 
was  established  by  the  board,  and  conducted  at  the 
council-house,  mainly  as  a  commercial  academy,^  un- 
til 1869,  when  classical,  scientific,  and  normal  depart- 
ments were  added,  though  at  this  date  it  was  in  fact 
rather  a  high-school  than  a  university.^     Students  of 

"Seep.  824,  thisvoL 

^'It  was  opened  Nov.  11,  1850,  at  the  house  of  Mr  Pack,  in  the  17th  ward 
of  S.  L.  City,  Cvms  Collins  beinff  appointed  teacher,  bnt  Bucceeded  the  same 
year  by  Orson  spencer  and  W.  VV.  i^helps.  The  terms  were  V3aquarter« 
Id,,  6,  10;  Utah  Gazetteer,  1884,  287. 

''•Des.  Univ.,  MS.,  24;  Utah  Jour.  LegiaL,  1853-4,  115. 

^  By  act  of  1855  a  grant  was  confirmed  of  nearly  a  section  of  land  lying 
east  of  S.  L.  Citv.  By  contributions  of  labor  and  produce,  nearly  all  of  it 
was  enclosed  with  a  stone  wall.  A  buildins  was  also  commenced  in  the  13Ui 
ward  for  the  use  of  the  parent  school.  Des.  Univ. ,  MS.,  8-9;  Utah  AcU  Legid., 
18Q6,  110.  By  act  of  congress,  approved  Jan.  21,  1855,  two  sections,  in- 
cluding 46,080  acres,  were  reserved  for  a  univernty,  said  lands  to  be  disposed 
of  under  the  direction  of  the  territorial  legislature.  Utah  Latcs,  1878,  172. 
In  1859  the  legislature  passed  an  act  to  provide  for  tiie  selection  of  two  town- 
ships for  this  puipose.  utcUi  Acts  Legist.,  1866,  93^. 

"^  By  act  of  1851  the  chancellor  and  board  of  regents  were  authorized  to 
appoint  a  superintendent  of  primary  schools,  to  be  under  their  control,  his 
saLar^  not  to  exceed  $1,000  a  year,  B^  act  of  1866  the  right  of  fna.lfing  such 
appomtment  was  transferred  to  the  legislature.  i>e«.  Univ.,  MS.,  4-5,  Si. 

^  Of  which  David  O.  Calder  was  principal. 

^  The  course  lasted  four  years  in  the  classical  and  two  in  the  normal  de- 
partment. In  connection  with  the  normal  department  was  a  '  model  school,' 
where  pupils  were  prepared  for  the  college  course.  The  charges  were  $20  per 
term  for  the  classical,  #15  for  the  normal  and  commercial,  and  $8  for  the  pre- 
paratory course,  with  extra  charges  for  modem  languages,  music,  etc.  The 
rates  for  tuition  were  afterward  reduced.  For  studies  and  faculty,  see  CaiaJL 
Univ.  qfDe^eret,  1868-9,  5»  14-16;  for  list  of  text-books,  Id.,  1869-70, 25-6. 
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both  sexes  ^vere  admitted^  the  total  attendance  in 
1870  being  546,^  while  in  1884  the  number  was  but 
298,  the  decrease  being  due  to  want  of  sufficient 
appropriations,  suitable  buildings,^  and  preparatory 
schools.  In  1882  the  university  included  an  academic, 
a  normal,  and  a  preparatory  department.  In  the  first 
the  courses  included  elementary  mathematics,  a  little 
Greek  and  Latin,  and  a  smattering  of  ancient,  medie- 
val, modern,  and  natural  history,  physical  science, 
political  economy,  logic,  and  English  literature.  On 
completing  any  one  course,  and  keeping  only  three 
terms,  the  student  was  entitled  to  a  certificate  of 
graduation.  In  the  normal  department  the  curricu- 
lum, apart  from  the  theory  of  teaching,  was  about 
the  same  as  in  the  junior  classes  of  a  San  Francisco 
high-school,  and  in  the  preparatory  department  al- 
most identical  with  the  subjects  usually  taught  in  the 
lower  grades  of  a  grammar-school.^  Although  the 
standard  is  somewhat  low,  it  is  probable  that  in  the 
University  of  Deseret  more  has  been  accomplished,  at 
an  average  cost  for  each  pupil  of  $50  or  $60  a  year 
per  capita,  than  in  many  similar  institutions,  where 
the  pretensions  were  greater  and  the  expense  in  pro- 
portion.*' 

**  There  were  907  males  and  239  females.  Id,,  1869-70,  21.  Des.  69iiv., 
MS.,  27. 

^At  the  sessiofa  of  1879-80  the  legislature  appropriated  |20,000  for  the 
Qm^errity,  and  sood  afterward  the  ci^  coimoil  donated  to  the  reeents  the 
finest  public  square  in  the  city.  A  buuding  was  at  once  commenoea,  but  the 
appropriation  was  almost  expended  before  the  basement  was  finished,  under 
the  expectation  that  the  legislature  of  1881-2  would  vote  a  sum  sufficient  to 
complete  it.  Such  a  bill  was  passed,  but  failed  to  receive  the  governor's  sis- 
nature.  At  the  beginning  of  1884  the  walls  and  roof  had  been  completed, 
and  a  portion  of  the  building  was  ready  to  be  occupied,  the  money  being 
raised  oy  contribnticin.  For  the  two  years  ending  Dec.  31,  1879,  the  receipts 
were  $18^151.44,  of  which  99,200  was  from  territorial  appropriations,  and 
15,986.80  from  tuition  fees.  The  salary  of  the  president,  J.  jEL  Park,  was 
$2,400  a  year.  At  this  date  the  institution  was  $5,384.14  in  debt  BieTtn. 
JRepi  Chancellor  Umv.  DuerH,  1878-9,  11-13.  In  1854  Orson  Hyde  was 
appointed  chancellor,  in  1857  and  1861  Albert  Carrington,  the  interim  being 
filled  by  Orson  Pratt,  elected  in  1858;  in  1869  Dan.  H.  Wells  and  in  1878 
Gea  Q.  Cannon  were  appointed.  Des.  Univ.,  MS.,  35. 

"•See  Ore  Acad.  Dept  Univ.  qf  Deseret,  1880-2,  9-10« 

"^  In  1870  a  school  in  connection  with  the  university  was  established  at 
Pkovo,  with  Myron  Tanner  of  that  city,  A.  K.  Thurber  of  Spanish  Fork,  and 
L.  £.  Harrington  of  American  Fork  as  executive  committee,  and  Warreii 
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At  a  meeting  of  the  board  of  regents,  held  in  Octo- 
ber 1853,  Parley  P.  Pratt,  Heber  C.  Elimball,  and 
George  D.  Watt  were  appointed  a  committee  to  pre- 
pare a  small  school-book  in  characters  founded  on  some 
new  system  of  orthography,  whereby  the  spelling  and 
pronunciation  of  the  English  language  might  be  made 
uniform  and  easily  acquired.  A  further  object  was  ex- 
clusiveness,  a  separate  people  wishing  to  have  a  sepa- 
rate language,  and  perhaps  in  time  an  independent  lit- 
erature. After  some  previous  discussion,  it  was  agreed 
that  each  regent  should  prepare  an  alphabet  of  his 
own  contrivance  and  present  it  to  the  bmrd.  Parley 
Pratt  was  in  favor  of  adopting  one  in  which  each  let- 
ter should  represent  a  single  sound,  but  as  some  of 
the  letters  represent  no  sound  except  when  in  combi- 
nation with  other  letters,  and  others  are  of  uncertain 
sound,  depending  on  such  combination,  the  task  would 
seem  a  difficult  one.  Finally,  at  a  session  held  in  De- 
cember of  this  year,  characters  were  adopted,  under 
the  style  of  the  Deseret  alphabet,  the  number  of  let- 
ters, or  rather  sounds,  being  thirty-two,  of  which  the 
so-called  vocal  sounds  were  eleven,  including  six  long, 
with  short  sounds  to  correspond,  four  double  and  one 
aspirate,  and  twenty-one  articulate  sounds.  Thus  the 
long  sound  of  the  letter  e  in  meter  was  represented  by 
a  character  resembling  the  Greek  sigma  reversed,  the 
double  sound  of  tvoo  in  wood  by  one  resembling  omega, 
the  aspirate  by  phi,  and  the  articulate  sound  of  f  by 
rho.  While  these ,  characters  are  apparently  bor- 
rowed from  the  Greek,  this  is  also  the  case  in  the  plates 

Diuenberrv  principal.  It  luted  only  a  few  yeun,  Dueret  Univ,,  MS.,  27-S. 
In  1884  a  deaf-mate  department  was  opened  in  connection  with  the  imiveir> 
sity.  Annual  qf  Univ,  of  Desert^,  1884-^,  36-7.  For  farther  items  oon* 
ceraing  the  aniveraity,  see  the  circalarB  and  reports  above  qnoted.  Detent 
CTniv.,  MS.,  paaaim;  Utah  Jour.  Legid,,  1870,  168-72,  1876,  121-7,  1878, 
295-6,  355-7,  381-01;  Ann.  Univ.  Deaeret,  1884-5,  7-38;  SmUh*9  Biae,  Prog- 
ress, and  Travels,  24-5;  8.  L.  O.  Contributor,  iL  13-16,  48,  82,  110,  142; 
Deserei  News,  June  9,  1869,  Jan.  5,  1871;  8.  L.  C.  Tribvm,  Aog.  13,  1876^ 
March  9,  1878;  Herald,  Nov.  17,  1877,  Nov.  22,  1878,  Jan.  30,  1881. 

Most  of  the  details  ffiven  in  the  text  are  taken  from  the  Deterei  Unioer* 
sUy,  MS.,  1-35,  which,  oesides  a  brief  historical  sketch  of  that  institution, 
contains  some  valuable  items  concerning  the  district  schools  and  the  dif 
achool  system  of  Utah. 
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from  which  the  book  of  Mormon  is  saiJ  to  have  been 
translated,  where  the  letters  pi,  rho,  tau^  phi^  chi^ 
some  of  them  as  in  manuscript,  and  others  a^  in  printed 
Greek,  can  be  distinctly  traced. 

Type  was  ordered,  and  with  a  view  to  durability, 
made  so  as  to  contain  neither  the  top  nor  tail  ex- 
tensions of  the  letters.  At  a  meeting  of  the  board  of 
regents,  held  in  March  1854,  some  of  it  was  presented 
to  the  members;  and  between  that  date  and  1869  were 
published  in  the  Deseret  alphabet  a  primer,  the  book  of 
Mormon,  and  the  first  book  of  Nephi.  Some  attempt 
was  made  to  introduce  into  the  public  schools  books 
thus  printed,  but  without  success.  The  tailless  char- 
acters, and  the  monotonous  evenness  of  the  lines,  made 
the  words  difficult  to  distinguish,  and  it  was  found  im* 
possible  to  insure  uniform  pronunciation  and  orthog- 
raphy. Within  a  few  years  the  alphabet  fell  into 
disuse,  and  is  now  remembered  only  as  a  curiosity.* 

In  connection  with  the  university  may  also  be  men- 
tioned its  library,  containing  at  the  close  of  1875  about 
10,000  volumes,  later  reserved  for  the  use  of  students, 
but  for  many  years  open  to  the  public."  The  terri- 
torial library,  for  which,  as  we  have  seen,  an  appro- 
priation was  made  by  consfress  in  1850,  further  grants 
Ling  made  by  the  Ut4  legislature  from  time  to 

^Bicharda*  Utah  Miac.,  MS.,  ia-16;  Dm.  Utdv.,  MS.,  16-18;  Bicharde 
Incidents  in  Utah  HitLs  MS.,  63.  The  preparation  and  um  of  the  alphabet 
were  ordered,  or  at  least  suggested,  by  Brignam  Young,  who,  in  his  address  to 
the  legislature  of  1853,  thus  gives  his  reasons:  'While  the  irorld  is  progress- 
ing with  steam-engine  power  and  lightning  speed  in  the  aocamulation  of 
w^th,  extension  of  science,  communication,  and  dissemination  of  letters  and 
principle,  why  may  not  the  way  be  paved  for  the  easier  acquisition  of  the  Eng- 
lish language,  combining,  as  it  does,  great  extension  and  varied  expression 
with  beauty,  simj^liclty,  and  power,  and  being  unquestionably  the  most  use- 
ful and  beautiful  m  the  world.  But  while  we  freely  admit  this,  we  also  have 
to  acknowledge  that  it  is  perhaps  as  much  abused  in  its  use,  and  as  complex 
in  its  attainment,  as  any  other.'  In  the  Deaeret  News^  Aug.  19,  1868,  the 
weeding-out  of  objectionable  literature  is  stated  as  an  additional  reason.  In 
1855  92,500  was  voted  by  the  legislature  for  the  new  type  and  for  printing 
books  in  the  Deseret  characters.  Utah  AcU  Leai$L,  110-11.  In  I85&-60  the 
Deseret  alphabet  was  used  in  keeping  Brigham  s  ledger,  and  to  some  extent 
in  the  historian's  office  and  in  joumaiism.  In  1877  an  attempt  was  made  to 
have  the  book  of  Mormon  prmted  in  Pitman's  phonotype,  and  Orson  Pratt 
started  for  England  for  this  purpose,  but  returned  at  the  death  of  Brigham  ia 
August  of  that  year.    Ko  further  effort  was  made. 

^Des.  Univ,,  MS.,  29;  Utah  OasseUeer,  228, 
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time,**  contained  in  1883  about  4,500  volumes.  At 
the  same  date  the  masonic  library,  established  in  1873, 
contained  nearly  6,000  volumes,  the  odd-fellows'  about 
1,500,  and  there  were  smaller  libraries  in  connection 
with  various  literary,  benefit^  secret*  and  mutual  im- 
provement societies.^^ 

Like  citizens  of  the  United  States  elsewhere,  the 
setolers  of  Utah  have  always  been  patrons  of  news- 
papers— and  except  that  their  columns  are  cumbered 
with  church  matters,  interesting  only  to  the  saints, 
their  journals  compare  very  favorably  with  others 
published  on  the  Pacific  slope.  The  news  is  fairly 
reliable,  but  the  editorial  and  other  comments  must 
be  taken  at  the  reader's  own  valuation.  In  freedom 
from  journalistic  scandal-mongering,  they  certainly 
rank  among  the  foremost,  and  if  sometimes  dull,  they 
are  never  silly  or  obscene.  As  a  rule,  the  Mormon 
journals  are  less  rabid  in  politics  and  religion  than 
the  gentile  newspapers.  Of  several  of  the  former 
mention  has  alreadv  been  made.  In  1867  was  first 
published  and  issued  daily  the  Deseret  Evening  News, 
the  weekly  having  been  first  issued  in  1850.  The 
Daily  Telegraph  first  appeared  on  the  4th  of  July,  1864, 
under  the  parentage  of  T.  B.  H.  Stenhouse,"  and  in 
1869  was  removed  to  Ogden,  where  it  expired  during 
that  year.  The  Juvenile  Instructor,  an  illustrated  Sun- 
day-school periodical  published  semi-weekly  at  Salt 
Lake  City,  was  established  by  George  Q.  Cannon, 
the  first  number  appearing  January  1, 1866.  The  Salt 
LaJce  Daily  HeralacsLme  into  existence  in  June  1870, 

**The  last  one  in  1882. 

"^  For  mention  of  such  societies,  see  CaiUribuior,  ii.  27-8,  31-2,  61,  92-4, 
159,  222, 287,  350;  Deaeret  News,  Aug.  7,  Nov.  20, 1878;  UtahOazelteer,  1884, 
2ia-25.  For  further  details  as  to  libraries,  see  Id,,  228^30;  BttrUm'*  Citif  oj 
thtSaint$^  286-7;  Daerct  Newt,  Aug.  20,  1862;  8.  L,  C.  Tribune,  March  15, 
Nov.  22,  1873,  Dec.  18,  1875;  Reno  OazetU,  Deo.  6, 1880;  Bonatiza  City  {Id,), 
Yankee  Fork  Her,,  Sept.  25,  1879;  observatories,  Wheeler'e  Oeog,  Surtieya,  ii. 
7-9,  461-7,  469-71.  The  office  of  superintendent  of  meteorological  observa- 
tions created  by  act  of  1857  was  abolished  by  act  of  1876.  Utah  Jour.  LegisL, 
1876.  179-80. 

**  The  author  of  Hocky  Mountain  ScmUe.    His  decease  oconxred  in  1882. 
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Edward  L.  Sloan  being  the  first  editor.  The  W(ymari% 
Ea^nentf  a  semi-monthly  woman's-rights  paper,  was 
first  issued  June  1, 1872,  under  the  care  of  Mrs  Louise 
L.  Green  Richards,  and  afterward  transferred  to  Mrs 
Emeline  B.  Wella  The  Salt  Lake  Daily  Times,  a 
theatrical  and  advertising  sheet  of  which  John  C. 
Graham  was  editor  and  proprietor,  commenced  Decem- 
ber 24, 1875,  and  in  March  1881  its  publication  ceased 
The  first  number  of  TvUidge^s  Quarterly  Magazine 
appeared  in  October  1880.  This  publication  is  embel- 
lished with  steel  en^^avinCT,  and  has  been  favorably  re- 
ceived, not  only  in  Utah,  but  in  the  eastern  states  and 
in  England.  Considerable  sums  have  been  subscribed 
for  the  publication  therein  of  city  and  county  histories. 
The  Ogden  Junction  was  first  issued  as  a  semi- 
weekly  in  charge  of  F.  D.  Bichards  on  the  1st  of 
January  1870.  Mr  Richards  associated  with  himself 
C.  W.  Penrose,  to  whom  he  resigned  the  editorship, 
subsequent  editors  being  John  Nicholson,  Joseph 
Hall,  and  Leo  Haefli.  Soon  after  its  first  appear- 
ance the  paper  became  a  daily  and  its  name  was 
changed  to  the  Ogden  Herald.  The  Pravo  Daily 
I^meSj  which  started  into  being  August  1,  1873,  has 
had  a  varied  experience,  being  successively  called  the 
Provo  Tri-  Weekly  Times,  the  Utah  County  Times,  the 
Utah  County  Advertiser,  and  the  Territorial  Inquirer, 
the  last  being  its  present  name.**  The  Beaver  Enter- 
prise was  instituted  early  in  1874,  Joseph  Field  being 
editor;  the  Southern  Utonian  was  also  published  at 
Beaver  City  in  March  1881,  with  F.  B.  Clayton  as 
editor,^  and  the  Beaver  County  Record,  at  first  a 

*"  Among  those  who  early  took  an  iotereet  in  newspapen  may  be  men- 
tioned Sidney  Stevens,  who  in  1885  was  still  one  of  the  brgost  nroprietors 
of  the  Herald,  Mr  Stevens,  a  native  of  Somenetahire,  £nglana»  came  to 
Utah  in  1863,  settling  two  years  later  at  North  Ogden,  where,  and  at  Ogden 
City,  he  has  ever  since  been  actively  en^nged  in  bosiness.  Among  other  ven- 
tures, he  has  been  largely  interestea  in  the  shipment  of  produce  to  the  eastern 
states,  forwarding  as  many  as  470  car-loads  in  a  single  year.  To  his  enter- 
prise the  terminus  of  the  Union  Padfic  is  in  no  small  d^ree  indebted  for  its 
recent  growth. 

**It  has  been  edited  at  various  dates  by  B.  T.  McEwaa,  B.  O.  Sleater, 
J.  T.  McEwan,  and  John  C.  Graham.  Rieheurdt^  BibUog.  f^  Utah,  MS.,  IB. 

*^  Later  Dan.  T^ler  became  editor.  Ibid, 
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weekly  and  afterward  a  semi- weekly,  m  1883,  with 
F.  K.  Clayton  and  R.  Maeser  as  editors.  In  addition 
to  the  above,  and  to  those  already  mentioned,  numer- 
ous daily,  weekly,  monthly,  semi-weekly,  and  semi- 
monthly publications  were  issued  at  the  capital  and 
elsewhere  in  the  territory,  some  of  them  having  but 
an  ephemeral  existence,  and  some  being  in  existence 
to-day.  For  an  account  of  them,  I  refer  the  reader 
to  the  note  subjoined,**  where  it  will  be  seen  that 

**  Additional  list  of  pablications,  ahowiii|;  name,  where  located,  frequency 
of  iaaue,  and,  where  poadble,  date  of  establuhment  and  suspension: 

Location.  Ksme.  EsUbllslMd. 

AltaCity Cottonwood  Observer,  s.w 1870  etseq. 

Beaver  .^ finterprise,  w 1873. 

**      Beaver  County  Record,  s.w June 8, 1883, etseq. 

"      The  Southern  Utonian,  w March  1881  et  seq. 

Bear  Lake. Democrat*  w.  (Mor.  pub.,  but  pub.  in 

Idaho) Oct.  1880  etseq. 

Bloomington The  Union  and  Village  Echo,  m 1882. 

Camp  Douglas Union  Vedette,  d.  (trans,  to  S.  L.  City) .  1864-7. 

Corinne Daily  Reporter,  d 1867. 

"      Daily  Journal,  d 1871. 

«•      MaiCd 

*'      Utah  Reporter,  d., s.w.  (changed  to). . . 

"      Corinne  Kepublioan,  t.w.,  w 

Diamond Rocky  Mountain  Husbandman,  w 

Frisca Times,  w 

Logan Leader,  w.  (changed  to) Sept.  1879-82. 

**     .  Utah  Journal,  S.W Aug.  1,1882, etseq. 

"     The  Northern  Light,  w May  1879. 

(Transferred  and  changed  to) 

Oxford,  Id Idaho  Banner,  w 1879. 

Ogden Amateur 

'*      Daily  Morning  Rustler,  d 

"      Eveniuff  Dispatch,  d .^^ 

"      Ogden  Herald,  d.,  s.w .1881  et  seq. 

"      Ogden  Freeman,  d.,  s.w 

"     Ogden  Junction,  d.,  s.w Jan.  1870. 

"      Ogden  Paot,d 

*'     Ogden  Telegraph,  s.w 

"      Ogden  Times,  S.W 

"      UtahTalsmand 

Park  City Record,  w 

Provo  City Territorial  Inquirer,  s.w 

••        Times,  d 

•«         Utah  Ck)unty  Times,  tw 

••         The  Utah  County  Advertiser Jan.  13,  1876. 

Richfield Sevier  Valley  Echo,  w Aug.  1884  etseq. 

6alt  lAke  aty ....  Anti-Polygamy  Standard,  m Apr.  '80  to  Sept.  %2. 

**  ....Bikuben,  w Aug.  1,1876 etseq. 

••*  ....Circular,  w 1874. 

'*  ...  .City  Review 

"**  .. .  .College  Lantern,  m May,  1870. 

v. .  .Deseret  News,  d.,  s.w.,  w June  1850  et  seq. 

....Deseret  Home,  m Jan.  *82  to  Aug.  84. 

. .  .Diogenes Jan.  1871. 


ti 
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about  one  hundred  newspapers  and  periodicals  have 
been  published  since  June  15,  1850,  when  the  first 


Salt  Lake  City.... Enoch's  AdTOCAtA 1874. 

*'  .. .  .Evening  Chronicle,  d 

"  ....Evening Mail,  d 

•*  ....Foot-Lighti 

.**  . ...Grocer and IVade  Jonnial,  m May  1, 1881, etseq. 

'*  ... .  Javenile  Inttroctor,  a.m Jan.  1, 1866,  etseq. 

**  ....Keep-a-Pitchin-in,  s.m 1869. 

"  ...  .Kirk  Anderson's  Valley  Tan,  w Nov. '58  to  Feb. '6a 

**  •• .  .Life  and  Home,  m Ang.  1884. 

•*  ....Mining  Oasette,  w 1873etaeq. 

**  ....Monthly Record,  m 

**  ...  .Morgenstiemen,  8.m. 1882  et  seq. 

*'  ...  .Mormon  Expositor 

"  ...  .Mormon  Tribune,  w 

*'  ...  .Mountaineer,  w Ang.  27,  1859. 

*'  ... .Mormonen Zeitnng,  w Ang.  26,  1882. 

«•  ...  .New  Endowment,  d Feb.  17,  1873. 

.*'  ...  .Parry's  Literary  Journal,  m Oct  1884  et  seq. 

••  ....PeepO'Day,  w Oct  20,  1864. 

••  .... Pressed 1874. 

*'  ....RealEsUteCircolar 

"  .... Beal  Estate  and  Min'g  Gaiette,  s.m.,  m. 

*'  ...  .Rocky  Mt  Christian  Advocate,  m 1876. 

"  ...  .Salt  Lake  Herald,  d.,  s.w Jiine5, 1870,  etseq. 

*'  .. .  .Salt  Lake  Independent,  d 

•*  ....SaltLake  Journal,  d 1872. 

**  .. .  .Salt  Lake  Leader,  w 

•'  ....SaltLake  Reporter,  d May  11,  1868. 

•*  ....SaltLake  Review,  d 1871. 

**  ...  .Salt  Lake  Telegraph,  d.,  s.w.,  w July  4,  1864. 

••  ....Salt  Lake  Times,  d 

**  ...  .Salt  Lake  Tribune,  d.,  w 1870  et  seq. 

"  ....  Skandinav .... 

"  ....The Contributor,  m Oct.  1879  etseq. 

"  ....  The  Utah  Fanner,  m Feb.  '80  to  Septal. 

**  ...  .Tullidge's  Quarterly  Magazine,  qty 1880  et  seq. 

"  ...  .Union  Vedette,  d.,  w 1864. 

(Trans,  fr.  Camp  Doughis  in  1867.) 

.*'  «...  Utah  Commercial,  m 

'*  ....  Utah  Educational  Journal,  m July  1875. 

,"  ....UtahMaU,d 

'^  ....Utah  Magazine,  w... 1867. 

'  *  ....  Utah  Miner 

**'  ...  .Utah  Mining  Journal,  d June,  1872. 

"  ....UtahPosten Dec  1873. 

*'  ...  .Woman's  Exponent,  s.m Junel,  1872,et seq. 

Silver  Reef Silver  Reef  Echo,  s.  w. 

"        Silver  Reef  Miner,  s.w.9  ohgd  to  w. . . .  1879. 

Spring  Lake  Villa. Farmer's  Oracle,  s.m May  22,  1863. 

St  George. Cactus,  w 1862. 

Enterprise,  m 1860. 

Our  Dixie  Times,  w.  (chuiged  to) Jan.  22,  186a 

Rio  Virgen  Times,  w 

Pendogist,  m 

Pomologist  and  Gardener,  m 1870. 

The  Union 1878. 
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number  of  the  Deseret  News  aDQOunced  to  the  saints 
the  death  of  John  C.  Calhoun.*^ 

"  For  farther  mention  of  Utah  jonmaliBm,  see  Sieharda*  Bibliog,  of  Utah^ 
MS.;  Millennial  Star^  xxxvi  731-2;  xxxix.  127;  Jiemy*8  Jour,  to  O.  S.  L. 
City,  L  189-90;  BeadU*9  Life  in  Utah,  534-8;  Richardson's  Beyond  the  Mia- 
aiaeippi,  351;  Smith's  Rise,  Progress,  and  Travels,  27;  BowwicVs  Mormons  and 
Silver  Mines,  160-2;  Tucker's  Mormonism,  246-7;  8.  L.  C.  Contributor,  ii. 
209-10,  iv.  352;  PetiengtWs  Newsp,  Direct.,  1856. 

In  connection  with  Utah  literature  may  be  mentioned  Eliea  R.  Snow,  the 
sister  of  Apostle  Lorenzo  Snow,  and  the  second  of  the  seven  children  of  Oliver 
Snow,  a  native  of  Mass.,  and  a  fanner  by  occupation,  though  one  much  occu- 
pied by  public  business  and  holding  many  responsible  positions.  While  still 
almost  a  young  girl.  Sister  Snow  commenced  writing  for  various  pubUcations, 
under  an  assnmea  signature,  and  later  in  life  pubUaned  nine  volumes,  two  of 
them  being  of  poetry,  and  several  reaching  a  second  edition.  Miss  Snow  was 
baptized  as  a  Mormon  in  1835,  and  the  following  year  removed  to  KirUand, 
residing  in  the  family  of  Joseph  Smith  and  teacMuff  his  children.  After  a 
brief  residence  at  Adam-on-Diahman  and  Quincy,  she  repaired  to  Nauvoo, 
and,  at  the  expulsion,  crossed  the  Mississippi  with  the  first  parties,  reaching 
the  valley  of  Great  Salt  Lake  with  Parley  P.  Pratt's  companies.  Snow's  Auto- 
biog,,  MS.,  passim;  Richards'  Narr,,  MS.,  110-7;  Tullidge's  Mag,,  116-17. 

In  connection  with  the  press  of  Utah  may  be  mentioned  Chas  W.  Penrose, 
who  was  called  to  the  ministry  at  the  London  conference  of  1850,  being  then 
only  in  his  18th  year.  Mr  Penrose  commenced  his  literary  career  as  a  con- 
tributor to  the  Millennial  Star,  of  which  he  was  editor  about  1867,  bavins 
before  that  date  passed  several  years  in  Utah,  where,  however,  he  found 
little  encouragement  as  a  journalist.  Returning  in  1870,  he  was  appointed  to 
the  editorial  cnai^e  of  the  Ogden  Jundion,  which  position  he  filled  for  seven 
years,  after  which  he  became  editor  of  the  Deseret  News,  In  1876  he  was 
elected  member  of  the  legislature  for  Weber  co.,  in  which  body  he  was  for 
several  sessions  a  tireless  worker.  Among  the  measures  that  he  introduced 
was  one  to  remove  the  political  disabilities  of  women,  which  passed  both 
houses,  bat  failed  to  receive  the  governor's  signature.  Tullidge's  Mag,,  iL 
27-3a 
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AGBIOULTUKB»  STOCK-KAISING,  HAIHJFACTUBSS,  AND  MIKINO. 

185SM886. 

AaaicnjLTUBAL  Pbodvcxs  and  Txbij>  pk&  Aobh— Irbioatiov— Crabactzb 
09  TBM  Soil— F&uiT  Cultubx--Vitioulti7Bs— Skbjcvlturb— Timbjeb 

AKD  TOfBCB-LANDS— BUHOB-OBAflS— CATTUI-ILAiaiHa — ^DaIBT  PBOSUCTS 

— ^HoBsxs — Shisf — ^Woollen  MAHtrvAcruaBS — ^Lsathse— Othkb  Mak- 

VFACTUBIS — IbON-MINING — COAL-MIHING — COPPKBr-SULPHtTS — GtP3(7M 

AND  MiOA— Othxh  Minbbals— Bczldino  Stohs— Gou>  anb  Silvkb— 
Tbb  Wist  Mountaik  Distbiot— Thx  Rvsh  Vallbt  Distbict — ^Thb 
Cottonwood  Distbict— Tas  Amzbicah  Fobk  Distbiot— The  Tintio 
DiSTBior— The  Ontabio  Mike — Otheb  Mining  Distbicis— MiNiKa 
Pboductb— MiLUNo,  Skeltdto,  AND  Bbduoiion-wobks. 

Thb  progress  of  agricultare  in  Utah  will  best  be 
understood  from  the  following  figures:  In  1849,  as 
wehave  seen,  nearly  130,000  Dushels  of  cereals  were 
raised  from  about  17,000  acres  of  land,^  then  valued 
at  $6.50  per  acre.  In  1883,  which  was  by  no  means 
a  favorable  year,  more  than  1,600,000  bushels  of 
wheat,  and  some  722,000  of  oats,  305,000  of  barley, 
193,000  of  com,  together  with  215,000  tons  of  hay, 
and  800,000  bushels  of  potatoes,  were  produced  from 
about  215,000  acres,*  the  value  of  which  varied  accord- 
ing to  location  from  $25  to  $100  per  acre;  the  yield 

^  See  p.  328,  thii  vol.  Three  fourths  of  the  crop  was  wheat,  and  there 
were  10,000  bushels  each  of  com  and  oats.  Most  of  it  was  produced  on  the 
hanka  of  Jordan  River  and  its  affluents,  and  in  theneighborhoMof  Utah  Lake. 
In  Utah  Sketches,  MS.,  passim,  it  is  stated  that  land  was  cultivated  in  Swu- 
pete  CO.  in  1848,  and  in  Tooele  and  Utah  cos.  in  1849.  Some  45,000  bushels 
of  potatoes  were  also  raised  in  1840,  besides  other  vegetables,  together  with 
40  pounds  of  hops  and  70  of  tobacco. 

^For  tabulated  statement  of  cereal  and  iann  produoti  for  eaoh  ooon^  is 
1883,  see  Utah  Oaaeteer,  1884,  297-8. 
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of  wheat  beinof  in  1883  about  20  bushels,  of  oats  33, 
of  barley  25,  and  of  corn  16  bushels,  to  the  acre; 
though  in  Willard  county  the  average  of  wheat  was 
57,*  of  oats  in  Cache  and  Utah  counties  53  and  58 
bushels,  and  of  barley  in  the  latter  nearly  41  bushels.* 
When  the  pioneers  entered  the  valley  in  1847  their 
hearts  sank  within  them  at  the  hopeless  prospect.  The 
land  seemed  barren  beyond  redemption;  but  from  less 
than  seventeen  acres  of  its  soil  were  raised,  in  1880, 
more  than  1,250  bushels  of  grain.' 

According  to  the  census  returns  for  1880,  there 
were  9,452  farms  in  Utah,  with  a  total  area  of  655,- 
524  acres,  of  which  416,105  were  in  tilth,  their  value, 
including  improvements,  being  estimated  at  $14,015,^ 
178 ;  the  total  value  of  all  farm  products  at  $3,337,410, 
and  of  farming  implements  and  machinery  at  $946,- 
753.  The  agricultural  products  of  Utah  in  1 883  more 
than  sufficed  for  her  needs,"  and  as  there  was  no  very 
reliable  market  for  the  surplus,  there  was  little  incen- 
tive to  further  exertion  in  this  direction.  It  was 
claimed,  however,  that  with  more  careful  cultivation 
the  yield  could  be  at  least  doubled  on  the  same  acreage, 
and  it  is  certain  that  there  were  several  million  acres  of 
farming  land  untouched  and  almost  unthought  of,  oh 

'Utah  CO.  produced  over  90  and  Cache  over  29  boshels  per  acre. 

^Agricaltaral  statiatics  for  Utah  will  be  found  in  the  census  reports  for 
1S50, 1860, 1870, 1880.  For  intervening  years,  see  the  files  of  the  Utah  Direc- 
tory and  OasseUeer;  Utah  OazeUeer;  Deaerei  Netos;  87nUh*»  Rise,  Progress,  and 
Travels,  23:  Fabian's  Utah,  6,  8-9;  Utah  Resources  and  AUraciions,  18-19; 
8ae,  Union,  Jan.  9,  1873;  8,  L.  C,  Trifmne,  March  30,  1879;  Deseret  News, 
Kov.  9,  1881;  House  Ex.  Doe.,  4ath  Cong.  2d  Sees.,  4G,  603. 

*  By  S.  A.  Woollev.  Of  wheat,  426  bushels  were  obtained  from  68  acres, 
617  of  barley  from  6}  acres,  and  310  of  oats  from  3^  acres.  Sloan's  UtaJi,  4. 
For  an  essay  entitled  Utah:  Her  AUractions  and  Resources,  as  Invitinff  the 
Attention  of  Tourists  and  Those  Seeking  Permanent  Homes,  a  prize  was  awarded 
in  1881  by  a  committee  of  Mormons,  among  whom  were  Joseph  B.  Walker 
and  Wm  Jennings,  to  Eobt  W.  Sloan  of  the  jS^.  L.  C.  Herald.  It  was  after* 
ward  published  as  a  punj^hlet,  and  contains  much  reliable  information  in  a 
compact  form.  Mr  Sloan  is  also  the  compiler  of  the  Utah  Oagetteer,  and  Dirtct 
tory  of  Logan,  Ogden,  Prow,  and  Salt  Lake  Cities  for  1884,  in  which  is  a 
valuable  compendium  of  the  agricultural,  manufacturing,  mining,  railroad, 
and  commercial  interests  of  Utah,  together  with  a  chronological  table  and  a 
description  and  brief  historical  sketch  of  the  various  counties  and  settlements. 
'  *l1ie  consumption  of  whoat  was  estimatud  at  900,000  to  1,000,000  bushels 
a  year,  or  about  6^  bushels  per  capita  of  the  population. 
Hxvx.  Utah.   46  ' 
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account  of  an  insufficient  rainfall/  or  through  lack  of 
irrigation. 

There  are  few  parts  of  the  world  where  irrigation 
has  been  pushed  forward  more  systematically  and 
with  better  results  than  in  Utah.  In  1865,  277  ca- 
nals had  already  been  constructed,  at  a  cost,  includ- 
ing dams,  of  $1,766,939,  with  a  total  length  of  1,043 
miles,  irrigating  153,949  acres;  and  there  were  others 
in  progress  at  this  date,  the  cost  of  which  was  esti- 
mated at  $877,730.^  During  each  succeeding  year 
thousands  of  acres,  before  considered  worthless,  were 
brought  under  cultivation,  canals  being  built  in  all 
directions,  the  waters  that  had  run  to  waste  down 
the  mountain  sides  and  through  the  caiLons  deposit- 

*  The  avenge  annual  precipitation  at  eeveral  places  and  periods  ooyered  by 
observation  is  as  follows :  S.  L.  City  and  Camp  Douglas  15.72  inches  for  19 
years;  Uarrisbni^  13.7-4  inches,  2  years;  Saint  George  11.39  inches,  3  years; 
Camp  Floyd  7.33  inches,  2}  years.  Consult  8loan*9  Utah  OazOUer,  1884,  p. 
189;  PotoeWs  Land$  qfthe  Arid  JRegian,  in  /7.  Ex,  Doe.,  45th  Cong.  2d  Sees., 
73,  49,  79;  also  SchoU's  TabU$  qf  Prtdpitation,  72,  lia  In  the  year  ending 
June  30,  1879,  37.71  inches  of  rain  are  reported  at  S.  L.  City.  u.  8.  Signat 
Officer,  in  H,  Ex,  Doc,,  46th  Cong.  2d  Sess.,  i.  pt  1,  92.  The  greater  rain- 
falls at  S.  L.  City  and  Camp  Dou^as  are  due  to  the  modifying  ixmnenoe  of  O. 
S.  Lake,  which  is  only  locaL  From  May  to  October  there  is  almost  a  total 
absence  of  rain.  8tansbury*9  ExpedUion,  140.  Burton,  who  visited  Great  Salt 
Lake  City  in  1860,  says  the  rain  that  year  extended  to  the  middle  of  June, 
iand  attrioutes  the  change  to  cultivation  and  settlement.  City  of  the  8aint9f 
335.  About  two  thirds  of  the  districts  under  cultivation  require  irrigation. 
Utah  Direc.,  1879-80,  17. 

*  Smithes  Bise,  Progress,  and  levels,  23.  For  act  incorporating  the  Biff 
Cottonwood  Canal  Co.,  see  Utah  Acts  Legist.,  1855,  277-9;  for  progress  ot 
work,  Deseret  News,  Aug.  29,  1855,  March  25,  1857.  Li  1856  the  Davis 
Co.  Canal  Co.  was  incorporated.  Utah  Acts  Legid.,  1855-6,  34-5.  For  an 
account  of  the  Weber  River  canal,  see  Deseret  News,  Aug.  20,  1856,  Oct.  10, 
1860;  of  the  Logan  canal,  TuJlUdge*s  Mag.,  i.  634-5;  and  of  the  Jordan  canon 
canal,  Id.,  Sept.  21,  1864.  In  tiiis  year  it  was  fost  proposed  to  bring  the 
waters  of  Utah  Lake  into  Salt  Lake  co.,  where  there  was  not  one  third  of  the 
water  needed  for  irrigation.  The  cost  of  making  a  canal  for  this  purpose,  32 
miles  in  length,  20  feet  broad  at  the  bottom,  3  feet  deep,  and  capable  of  irri- 
gating about  30,000  acres  per  week,  was  estimated  at  9485,580.  id.,  Nov.  30, 
1864*.  The  enterprise  was  termed  the  Deseret  Lrrigation  and  Kavication  Co. 
The  governor  refused  to  grant  a  frandbise.  See  Utah  Jour.  Legid.,  1864-^, 
116-17;  but  it  was  incorporated  in  1867.  The  act  of  incorporation  will 
be  found  in  Utah  Acts  Legid.,  1867,  pp.  30-2.  See,  for  statistics  of  irrigation 
ioT  each  county  in  1865,  P<ic,  Coast  Direct,,  1867,  151-3;  for  reports  on 
extent,  coat,  and  value  of  canals  at  this  date,  with  other  statistics,  Utah 
Jour,  Legist.,  1864-5,  130-3,  1865-6,  149-^;  for  various  acts  regulating 
irrigation,  Utah  Compiled  Laws,  879;  for  act  to  provide  right  of  way  for  S. 
L.  City  canals,  Utah  Laws,  1880,  85^;  for  act  r^ulating  water  rights.  Id., 
86-41;  for  other  acts  concerning  irrigation,  Id.,  18§2,  119;  for  names,  length, 
and  cost  of  canak  in  Weber  co.,  Statiford*s  Brief  Hist.  Sketch  of  Weber  Uo,^ 
MS.,  22. 
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ing  on  the  farm-lands  rich  particles  of  fertile  soil.* 
Two  or  three  waterings  a  year  would,  in  most  locali- 
ties, secure  good  crops,  and  the  millions  devoted  to 
purposes  of  irrigation  throughout  the  territory  paid 
better  interest,  directly  and  indirectly,  than  capital 
invested  in  any  other  description  of  enterprise.  Nev- 
ertheless, the  supply  was  insufficient,  more  water 
being  still  allowed  to  run  to  waste  during  the  spring 
and  winter  months  than  was  utilized.^^ 

The  winter  rains  swell  the  streams,  sometimes  to 
overflowing,  when  considerable  damage  occurs  to  farm- 
ing-lands  along  the  river-bottoms.  Snow  falls  to  a 
depth  of  from  two  to  twenty-five  feet,  but  does  not 
usually  melt  before  summer  is  well  advanced.  Wind- 
storms are  often  violent,  and  occasionally  destroy 
growing  crops."  The  altitude  of  Utah  renders  the 
high  lands  liable  to  night  frosts  during  the  summer 
months,  and  on  the  more  elevated  plateaus  no  attempt 
is  made  to  plant,  the  surface  bein^  devoted  entirely  to 
grazing  purposes.  At  times  in  winter  a  very  low  tem- 
perature is  registered.  Often  the  valleys  are  colder 
at  night  than  the  more  elevated  adjacent  regions,  and 

*The  necessity  for  irrigation  of  course  reduces  the  size  of  farms,  which  in 
1883  probably  did  not  average  more  than  25  acres.  See  HoUiUer'e  Bea,  and 
AUracL  qfUtafiy  16. 

^°See,  for  remarks  on  facilities  for  irrigation,  Whetltr^9  Surveys,  Progreu 
Heptf  1872,  28-33;  for  report  on  water  supply,  character  and  quantity  of  ir- 
rigated and  irrigable  lano,  etc.,  in  1876,  hotue  Ex,  Doc,  45th  Cong.  2d  Sess«, 
73,  passim;  for  report  on  existing  system  of  irrigation  and  needea  improve- 
ments, PcwdCa  Lcrnds  of  the  AM  Region,  passim. 

11  The  Kings  of  Kingston,  in  Piute  county,  one  year  sowed  300  acres  with 
wheat,  and  the  wind  bfew  the  crop  away.  What  was  not  actually  displaced 
was  kept  cut  close  to  the  ground  by  the  perpetual  passage  of  waves  of  sand. 
They  planted  an  orchard,  but  some  gooseberry  bushes  alone  remained.  Shade 
trees  were  set  out  about  their  houses,  but  toe  wind  worked  them  around  so 
that  they  could  not  take  root.  Rohinson,  Sinners  and  Saints,  209*  In  1880 
occurred  the  most  violent  storm  ever  known  in  Utah.  A  description  of  it  is 
piven  in  tiie  S,  L,  C,  Herald,  July  29,  1880.  For  account  of  flood  at  Parowan 
in  1857,  see  Deseret  News,  Sept.  30,  1857.  In  Nov.  1860  there  was  a  violent 
hurricane  which  caused  great  destruction  of  property.  See  Deseret  News,  Nov. 
21,  28,  1860;  Sac.  Union,  Dec  1,  1860.  In  1860  there  were  heavy  floods 
in  various  parte  of  Utah.  See  IAUle*s  Jacob  Hamblin,  75-7;  Deseret  News, 
Jan.  15,  22,  Feb.  12,  May  7,  July  9,  1862;  Utah  Jour,  Legist,,  1863-4.  For 
otiier  remarkable  storms,  see  S,  F,  Bvll,,  May  25, 1877;  S,  F.  Chron.,  Apr.  25, 
1883.  The  prevailing  winds  are  westerly.  Powell's  Lands  qf  the  Arid  Region, 
in  fr.  Ex.  Doe.,  45th  Gong.  2d  Sess.,  73,  68. 
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growing  crops  are  occasionally  nipped  by  trost  when 
those  on  the  bench-lands  escape  altogether.^ 

The  havoc  wrought,  as  we  have  seen,  by  crickets 
and  grasshoppers  among  the  growing  crops  of  the 
first  settlers,  and  again  in  1855-6,"  was  repeated  at 
brief  intervals  in  later  years.  Seldom  was  a  harvest 
gathered  in  Utah  that  was  not  more  or  less  injured 
by  this  scourge." 

Of  the  nature  of  the  soil,  slight  mention  has  already 
been  made."  The  early  settlers  discoursed  in  glgwing 
terms  of  its  fertility,  though  passing  emigrants  spoke 
of  it  as  a  "mean  land,"  hard,  dry,  and  fit  only  for  the 
plodding,  thrifty,  sober  Mormon.  The  main  draw- 
back was  the  alkaline  matter,  which  was  so  abundant 
in  spots  as  to  form  a  white  eflBorescence  on  the  surface, 
and  wherever  this  efflorescence  appeared,  vegetation 
died.  Otherwise  its  composition  was  favorable  to 
fertility,  being  formed  principally  of  the  disintegrated 
fcldspathic  rocks  of  the  mountain  ranges,  mingled  with 
the  debris  and  decomposed  limestone  of  the  valleys." 

At  the  annual  fairs  held  by  the  Deseret  Agricul- 
tural and  Manufacturing  Society,  discontinued  after 
1881  on  account  of  inability  to  secure  permanent 
grounds  and  buildings,  prizes  were  awarded  for  nearly 
all  the  varieties  of  grain,  fruits,  and  vegetables  that 

"  Sav8  Burton:  'The  sprinff  vegetation  is  aboat  a  fortnight  later  on  the 
banks  or  Jordan  than  above  them;'  and  he  alao  asserts  that  the  presence  of 
saleratus  or  alkaline  salts  is  another  cause  of  cold.  CU^f  of  the  SaiiUSt  345. 

"See  pp.  270-81,  498  (note  36),  this  vol. 

'*In  1859  great  injury  was  done  to  the  crops  in  Jnab  oo.  and  elsewhere. 
Deseret  Newst  June  29, 1859;  and  in  Oarson  Valley.  8<ze.  Union,  June  23, 1859. 
For  damage  by  crickets  and  grasshoppers  in  other  yean,  see  DeBeret  Nfu», 
May  2, 1860;  8,  F,  Call,  July  22, 1864;  Deseret  News,  Aug.  7, 14,  Sept.  4, 1867, 
May  13,  1868;  8.  F.  Bull.,  May  21,  June  30,  1868;  HufUsviUe,  Descript,  of, 
MS.,  6;  Utah  8letches,  MS.,  27;  8,  F,  Times,  Aug.  10,  1869;  8.  F  Call, 
Aug.  18,  1869;  Deseret  N em,  June  29,  1870,  May  17,  1871;  8,  F,  Bull,,  Oct. 
4,  1872.  In  the  Second  Bept  Entomol.  Comm.,  45th  Con^.  2d  Sess.,  there  is 
also  a  report  on  their  ravages,  with  suggestions  as  to  their  extermination. 

"Seep.  322,  this  vol. 

"  For  further  mention  of  the  soil  of  Utah,  see  U.  8.  Agr.  Bept,  1860,  p. 
617,  1870,  557  et  seq.,  H,  Ex.  Doc^,  42d  Gong.  2d  Sess.,  325;  Mess,  and 
Doc.,  1868-9  (abridg.),  831;  U.  8.  Land-Off.  Bept,  1869,  170-1;  King's  Oeol. 
Survey,  v.,  p.  xlviii.;  Lndlaw*s  Heart  qf  the  Continent,  202-3;  MarshalTs 
Through  Amer.,  237;  8.  L.  Wkly  TrUmne,  Feb.  14, 1880;  Mussel's  Fruits  </ 
Mormonism,  27. 
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were  raised  in  California  and  Oregon."  With  the 
exception  of  Indian  corn,  all  the  cereals  raised  in 
Utah  thrive  vigorously  when  under  irrigation,  fall 
wheat  requiring  only  one  watering  a  year.  In  the 
basin  of  Great  Salt  Lake  the  fruits  of  the  temperate 
zone  grow  to  good  size,  and  are  of  excellent  flavor, 
the  crop  being  remarkably  sure.  The  value  of  orchard 
products  in  1883,  including  apples,  of  which  there 
were  at  least  ninety  varieties,  pears,  quinces,  cherries, 
peaches^  currants,  plums,  and  berries  of  many  descrip* 
lions,  was  estimated  at  $157,000.  The  yield  of  apples 
was  about  90  bushels  to  the  acre,  of  pears  75,  of 
peaches  120,  of  plums  165,  and  of  cherries  75.^  Pro- 
duction was  largely  in  excess  of  the  demand,  most  of 
the  surplus  being  dried  for  shipment,  though  for  want 
of  a  market  thousands  of  tons  were  fed  to  hogs,  or 
allowed  to  rot  on  the  ground.** 

On  the  Rio  Virgen  and  elsewhere  in  southern  Utah 
below  the  rim  of  the  basin  were,  in  1883,  a  few  vine- 
yards, but  viticulture  was  not  a  profitable  industry, 
as  both  grapes  and  wine  were  slow  of  sale,  the  latter 

*^  See,  for  list  of  prizes  awarded  in  1879,  Deaeret  New9^  Oct.  22,  1879;  for 
report  of  directors  in  18C0,  Id,^  Oct.  17, 1860;  for  exhibition  in  that  year.  Sac, 
Union,  Oct.  20,  1860;  for  condition,  operations,  and  financial  exhibits,  Utah 
Jimr.Legid,,  1863-4,  pp.  59-60;  1864-6,  79-81;  1865-6,  82^,  123;  1870,  177 
-8;  1876,  133-4;  for  rules  and  regulations,  Deseret  Affr,  and  Man,  Soc, — Lut 
qf  Premiums;  S,  L.  Dy  Herald,  July  19,  Aug.  9t  1879;  for  description  of  last 
fair,  B.  L.  WHy  Herald,  Oct.  6,  1881;  for  agricultural  fair  held  at  Provo  in 
1870,  DetierH  News,  Oct.  12, 1870;  for  Utah  co.  fair  in  1860,  I±,  Oct.  3, 1860; 
for  fairs  at  various  settlements  and  prizes  awiuxled.  Id,,  Oct.  8, 1862;  for  com- 
plete list  of  a^cultural  societies,  7a.  Aug.  21, 1872.  In  1865  lands  and  funds 
were  appropriated  for  an  agricultural  college.  See  Utah  Jour,  Legid.,  1865-6, 
p.  40:  UtaA  Acts  Legid,,  1865,  p.  8a 

^  Utah  GazeOeer,  1884,  p.  46.  These  figures  are  for  1875.  Of  late  yean 
apples,  peaches,  vegetables,  and  grain  have  oeen  infected  with  worms,  and  the 
trees  with  noxious  msects,  four  or  five  large  worms  being  sometimes  found  in 
a  single  ear  of  com.  Jennings*  Mat.  Progr,  of  Utah,  MS.,  7;  HoLliater*s  Res, 
and  Attract,  qf  Utah  (1882),  18. 

^'See,  for  review  of  fruit  culture  in  Utah,  Deseret  News,  March  20,  1861; 
for  tables  showing  area  under  fruit,  product,  yield  per  acre,  and  sketch  of 
fruit-g^winff  interest  for  1875-9,  8,  L,  C.  Tr&une,  Apr.  2,  1879;  for  other 
statistics  ana  reports  on  horticulture,  Deseret  News,  Dec.  31,  1856;  Utah  Jour, 
Legist.,  1866-7,  pp.  159-62;  1868,  163-8.  Among  the  leading  men  engaged 
in  the  wholesale  fruit  business  may  be  mentioned  H.  L.  Griffin,  who  com- 
menced operations  in  1881  and  met  with  fair  success.  Mr  Griffin,  a  Pennsyl- 
vanian  by  birth,  came  to  Utah  in  1879,  having  previously  resided  for  many 
years  in  Kansas,  to  which  state  he  removed  after  his  father  was  crippled  in 
the  war  of  the  rebellion.  Or\ffin*s  Fruit  Ctdt.,  US. 
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on  account  of  its  inferior  quality,  and  because  the 
Mormons  seldom  use  stimulants.  In  1875  there  were 
only  544  acres  in  grapes,  the  total  yield  being  about 
1,700  tons,  and  the  average  a  little  more  than  three 
tons  per  acre.** 

In  1883  nearly  700,000  bushels  of  potatoes  were 
raised  from  about  8,500  acres  of  land,  the  value  of 
market-garden  produce  for  this  vear  being  less  than 
$65,000.  The  small  volume  of  business  in  these  and 
in  orchard  products  is  due  to  the  fact  that  most  of 
the  settlers  raised  their  own  fruit  and  vegetables. 

Of  experiments  in  the  raising  of  cotton  in  southern 
Utah  between  1855  and  1859,  mention  has  already 
been  made.'^  Of  flax  fibre  there  were  raised  in  1879 
a  few  thousand  pounds  in  Washin^on  county,  and  of 
flax  straw  about  1,170  tons  in  various  counties. 

That  sericulture  will  eventually  become  a  leading 
feature  in  the  industries  of  Utah  seems  almost  beyond 
a  peradventure,  as  portions  of  the  country  are  well 
adapted  to  this  industry,  and  nowhere  else  in  the 
United  States  can  the  labor  of  women  and  children  be 
obtained  so  cheaply  and  in  such  abundance.  In  1868 
a  large  cocoonery  was  built  some  four  miles  south  of 
Salt  Lake  City,**  and  about  thirty  acres  planted  in 
mulberry-trees,  but  through  mismanagement,  and  also 
on  account  of  the  dampness  of  the  building,  which 
was  of  adobe,  the  first  experiments  resulted  in  failure. 
After  some  further  efforts,  a  company  was  organized, 
styled  the  Utah  Silk  Association,  and  incorporated 
under  the  laws  of  the  territory.^     Ground  was  leased 

^  Sloan,  Utah,  11,  aays  that  grapes  yield  five  tons  to  the  acre,  bat  this  is 
doubtless  an  exaggeration.  For  grape  cnltai'e  in  Utah,  see  Ogden  /Veemati, 
Feb.  21, 1879;  for  wine-making,  see  Sck,  Union,  Nov.  2,  1861;  for  viticoltare 
at  St  George  in  1882,  see  Rohiiiaon*H  Sinnen  and  SainU,  218w 

*^  See  p.  599,  note  74,  this  vol.  A  little  cotton  was  raised  nntil  1864.  See 
Deserel  News,  Oct.  9,  1861;  Sac.  Union,  March  4,  1862;  Cai,  Farmer,  March 
11,  1864;  but  after  tiiat  date  its  culture  seems  to  have  been  practically  dis- 
continued. 

"  Experiments  were  made  before  this  date.  In  the  8.  F,  BuUeiin,  Aug. 
21,  1863,  a  correspondent  states  that  he  saw  the  first  silk  fabric  made  in  Utub 
— a  small  scarf — ^from  silk  raised  at  CentrexiUe. 

''In  1880  William  Jennings  was  president,  Eliza  R.  Snow  vice-president^ 
A.  M.  Musser  secretary,  aud  Paul  A.  Schettler  treasurer,  the  first  three  being 
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at  the  moutli  of  City  Creek,  where  a  neat  brick  build- 
ing waa  erected  and  fitted  with  machinery  for  the 
manufacturing  purposes.  Samples  of  raw  silk  were 
sent  to  New  York,  to  Florence  in  Italy,  and  Florence 
in  Massachusetts,  and  were  found  to  be  well  reeled 
and  of  good  strength  and  quality.  Though  the  in* 
dustry  is  as  yet  in  its  infancy,  the  Mormons  are 
confident  that  it  will  soon  develop  into  a  source  of 
wealth.^ 

One  of  the  main  drawbacks  to  the  industnes  of 
Utah  has  been  the  scarcity  of  timber  for  hard  and  fin- 
ishing woods.  In  the  mountains  and  cafions  there  was 
a  fair  supply  of  common  timber  for  ordinary  use,  though 
in  the  valleys  and  plains  there  was  no  forest  growth, 
sage-brush  having  been  often  used  for  fuel  during  the 
first  years  of  settlement,  willow  brush  for  fencing, 
and  adobes  for  building.  In  later  times  the  black 
balsam  and  red  pine,  indigenous  to  the  Oquirrh  and 
other  ranges,  were  largely  used  for  posts  and  railroad 
ties,  tbe  scrub  cedar  and  pifion  pine,  found  in  many 
portions  of  southern  and  western  Utah,  being  made  to 
serve  the  same  purpose.  Though  the  people  were  not 
allowed  to  acquire  title  to  timber-lands,  and  were  even 
nominally  forbidden  to  use  the  timber  except  on  mineral 
lands,  and  then  only  for  domestic  purposes,  they  ob- 
tained all  that  they  needed  without  even  paying  stump- 
age,  except  in  a  few  localities.  In  1883  there  were  a 
hundred  or  more  saw-mills  in  operation  in  various 
parts  of  Utah,  the  price  of  building  and  fencing  lum- 
ber generally  ruling  at  from  $20  to  $25,  and  of  floor- 
ing and  finishing  lumber  $40  to  $45,  per  thousand  feet." 

directon.  The  other  memben  of  the  board  were  Wm  H.  Hooper,  Zina  D. 
Young,  Alex.  C.  Pyper,  and  M.  I.  Home.  8,  L,  C,  Contributor,  it  115.  In 
1878  f  1,500  was  appropriated  by  the  legislature  for  the  purchase  of  machio- 
ery.  Snow*a  AtOobiog,,  MS.;  Utah  Laws,  1878,  56. 

'^Forfarther  mention  of  sericulture  in  Utah,  see  Id.,  115>16;  S.  L,  Dy  7V/.» 
Dec.  5,  1868;  8,  P.  Bulletin,  July  22,  1868;  Sac,  Union,  Nov.  25,  1868. 

^JloUigter^a  Res.  and  Attract,  of  Utah,  18;  Utah  Oaz.,  11.  See,  for  re- 
marks  on  the  scarcity  of  timber,  Utah  Early  Records,  MS.,  20;  Howte  Ex. 
Doe.,  46th  Cong.  2d  Seas.,  xxii.,  p.  504;  Beadle's  Life  in  Utah,  461-2;  for 
extent,  character,  and  statistics  of  timber-lands,  PototHVB  Landi  qf  the  Arid 
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.  BuQch-grass,  on  which  the  countless  flocks  and 
herds  of  Utah  mainly  subsist,  first  makes  its  appear- 
ance on  the  western  slope  of  the  Black  Hills,  and 
thence  is  found  at  intervals  as  far  as  the  eastern  slope 
of  the  Sierra  Nevada.  Growing  in  clumps,  as  its  name 
implies,  and  on  the  most  unkindlv  soil,  in  thirsty 
sand  or  on  barren  hills,  it  gives  value  to  millions  of 
acres  which  would  otherwise  be  absolutely  worthlesa 
Its  growth  commences  in  early  spring,  and  though  in 
May  or  June  it  dries  up,  it  is  still  nutritious,  having 
then  the  appearance  of  a  light-yellow  straw.  Within 
its  withered  stalk  it  puts  forth  a  green  shoot  after  the 
first  autumnal  rains,  and  its  pyriform  seed,  resembling 
the  oat  but  of  smaller  size,  is  the  favorite  food  of 
cattle.  In  winter  it  gathers  juice  and  nourishment 
beneath  the  snow,  and  except  in  the  late  summer 
months,  when  it  is  still  of  fair  quality  on  the  moun- 
tains and  high  in  the  cafion  ravines,^  serves  as  pasture 
for  stock  the  year  round,  producing  lai^e,  sinewy 
limbs  and  strong,  elastic  muscles,  and  givmg  to  the 
beef  and  mutton  an  excellent  flavor.*^ 

As  elsewhere  on  the  Pacific  slope,  before  1886  the 
range  for  cattle  decreased,  lands  once  common  for 
grazing^  being  taken  up  for  agriculture,  while  sheep- 
raising  was  found  to  be  a  more  profitable  industry. 
Hence  the  introduction  of  alfalfa,  in  which  many 
thousands  of  acres  were  seeded,  the  yield  being  three 
to  four  tons  on  inferior  and  poorly  irrigated  land,  and 
ten  tons  under  more  favorable  conditions. 

Jiegion,  in  House  Ex,  Doe,,  45tli  Cong.  2d  Sess.,  xiii.  no.  73,  pp.  14-19,  27-8» 
98-102;  (7,  S.  Agr,  Bept,  1875,  331-2;  for  tenure  of  timber-lands,  Houfe  Ex. 
Doc.  J  46th  Cong.  2d  Sess.,  xxii.,  pp.  497-S;  for  depredations  committed  on 
timber-lands,  S.  L.  C.  Tribune,  Jnne26,  1875. 

''^  L.  B.  Adams,  in  1884  a  resident  of  Ogden  and  the  owner  of  one  of  the 
best  winter  ranses  for  stock  about  20  miles  south  of  Bozel,  says  that  feed  ia 
|)lentiful  throughout  the  summer. 

"  Burton's  City  of  the  Saints,  171-2;  Beadle's  Life  in  Utah.  For  further 
mention  of  pasture-lands  in  Utah,  see  House  Ex.  Doc^  42d  Cong.  2d  Sess., 
325,  233  et  seq.,  no.  326,  243  et  seq.  In  1877  the  islands  of  Great  Salt  Lake 
were  used  as  herd-srounds. 

^^In  1856  several  acts  were  passed  granting  'herd-grounds'  to  varions  par- 
ties. See  Utah  Acts,  1855-6,  passim.  In  1860  more  than  30  of  these  grants 
were  revoked.  Id.,  1856-60,  26-30. 
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The  herds  which  the  Utah  settlers  brought  with 
them  from  Illinois  were  largely  increased,  as  we  have 
seen,  during  the  California-bound  migration,  especial- 
ly between  1849  and  1854,  when  thousands  of  steers 
and  cows,  broken-down  and  sore-footed,  but  of  excel- 
lent breed,  were  bartered  for  provisions,  mules,  and 
Indian  ponies.  The  emigrant  roads  from  the  Sweet- 
water to  the  Humboldt  were  lined  with  enterprising 
traders,  who  secured  this  lame  stock  on  their  own 
terms;  and  after  fattening  their  cattle  on  the  rich 
grasses  of  Utah,  sent  them  to  California,  where  they 
were  exchanged  for  gold-dust  or  for  Mexican  mus- 
tangs, which  were  again  traded  off  for  cattle.  Thus 
herds  multiplied  rapidly  in  the  land  of  the  saints; 
moreover,  the  natural  increase  was  enormous,  for  as 
yet  pasture  was  abundant  and  the  inhabitants  con- 
sumed but  little  meat.  There  was  no  difficulty,  how- 
ever, in  disposing  of  the  surplus.  When  California 
became  overstocked,  large  numbers  were  driven  to 
Nevada,^  afterward  to  Idaho  and  Montana,  and  still 
more  recently  to  Wyoming  and  Colorado.  Gradually, 
however,8ome  of  these  markets  became  glutted,  though 
there  was  still  a  considerable  demand,  and  in  later  years 
farmers  who  had  before  paid  little  attention  to  grading, 
as  they  found  that  an  inferior  beast  sold  for  almost  as 
much  as  a  well-bred  animal,  made  some  effort  toward 
raising  better  and  larger  stock,  such  as  would  find 
ready  sale  in  eastern  cities.**  Short-horn,  Devon, 
Hereford,  Jersey,  or  Ayrshire  cattle  crossed  with 
other  breeds  were  then  to  be  found  on  most  of  the 
principal  ranges.  In  1883  the  total  number  of  cattle 
was  estimated  at  about  160,000,*^  and  their  value,  at 
an  average  of  $30  per  head,  at  $4,800,000.     At  that 

"As  early  as  1856  cattle  were  driven  to  Tnickee.  Ht{ffaber*a  Early  CcUUe 
Trade,  MS.,  1-2. 

^Stock-Raining  in  Utah,  MS.,  5.  Burton  remarks  that  stock-breeding  was 
one  of  Brigham's  hobbies,  and  that  the  difference  between  Utah  cattle  and  the 
old  Spanish  herds  of  California  was  very  remarkable.  City  of  the  Saints^  2S5. 

"  According  to  a  carefully  compiled  table  in  Sloan^a  Utah  Gazetteer,  1884, 
296.  In  the  governor's  message  of  1882  the  number  was  placed  at  200,000, 
probably  too  high;  in  the  census  report  for  1880  at  03,581,  certainly  too  low. 
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date  there  were  fewer  cattle  in  Utah  than  for  several 
preceding  years,*^  the  operations  of  large  stock  com- 
panies"  having  forced  the  price  to  a  maximum  figure, 
and  caused  large  droves  to  be  sent  out  of  the 
coautry.** 

The  dairy  products  of  Utah  for  1883  were  about 
630,000  gallons  of  milk,  1,300,000  pounds  of  butter, 
and  125,000  pounds  of  cheese.  Of  eggs  the  yield 
was  more  than  1,100,000  dozen,  of  honey  more  than 
130,000  pounds,  and  of  wax  about  2,300  pounds.  The 
home  consumption  of  all  these  articles  was  very  large, 
yet  heavy  consignments  of  eggs  were  made  to  San 
Francisco,  where  they  sold  at  much  higher  rates  than 
eastern  eggs.  Some  of  the  butter  found  a  market  in 
Idaho  and  Montana,  though  imports  of  eastern  but* 
ter  were  still  considerable. 

The  number  of  horses  and  mules  in  the  territory  at 
this  date  was  estimated  at  not  less  than  75,000,*^  the 
most  prominent  breeds  of  horses  being  the  Norman, 
Clydesdale,  and  Harableton.  From  the  cross  of  the 
mustang  with  the  American  horse  were  produced  ani- 

"  AooordiQg  to  Btatutica  compiled  by  order  of  the  legislative  aasembly  in 
1875,  there  were  at  that  date  over  170,000  head.  Utah  Jour.  LmitL,  1876, 285. 

"  Among  them  may  be  mentioned  the  Weber  Co.  Land  and  Live-Stock  Co.« 
organized  in  1884  by  J.  M.  Langsdorf,  of  which  F.  A.  Hammond  was  presi- 
dent, and  J.  W.  Gnthrie  vice-president,  with  Langsdorf  as  secretary  and 
treasurer.  They  secnred  a  huve  tract  some  15  miles  m>m  Ogden,  intending  to 
raise  the  Hereford  breed  of  cattle.  Langtdor/'B  Stoch-Hamna  in  W^er  Co,.,  MS. 

**  For  farther  particulars  as  to  the  cattle  interests  of  Utsn,  see  Stoek-Ramng 
in  Utah,  MS.,  passim;  Land-Office  Bfpt,  1869,  173;  Utah  Gtaetieer,  1884, 
47-8;  Holl%8ter*s  Bea,  and  AUraei.  ^  Utah^  19-20;  for  cattle-raising  on  Green 
River,  in  northern  Utah,  and  Tooele  co.,  see  Houte  Ex.  Doe.,  46th  Gong.  2d 
Sess.,  xxii.  500,  509,  514-16;  in  eastern  Utah  and  CoL,  /(/.,  42d  Conff.  2d 
Sess.,  XV.  248-57;  for  general  sketch  of  cattle  and  sheep  interests,  S.  L.  C 
7W6«n€,  Apr.  2,  July  18,  1879;  for  act  eqnalizinff  tazea  on  passing  herds, 
Utah  Lawa,  1878,  49.  Li  1860  there  was  a  recoraer  of  marks  and  orands, 
who  rendered  annual  accounts  to  the  legislature.  Utah  Jowr.  LegUL,  18699 
68.  Li  1874  the  church  owned  large  herds  of  stock.  TuUidge*9  Mag.,  i. 
560.  In  1879  church  sales  of  stock  amounted  to $58,557.85.  8.  L,  C.  TrUmne^ 
Apr.  7.  1880.  In  1873  the  epizootic  appeared  in  Utah.  8.  F.  AUa,  Jan.  25» 
1873.  Among  the  prominent  stockmen  of  Utah  may  be  mentioned  Ezra  T. 
Clark  of  Farmington,  Davis  co.  Mr  Clark  came  to  Utah  in  1848,  crossing 
the  plains  in  charge  of  a  company,  and  the  same  year  settled  on  his  farm. 
About  1869  he  engaged  in  stock-raisiug  in  Idaho.  He  was  the  owner  of  a 
flouring  mill  in  Moi^an  co.  He  crossed  the  plains  eleven  times,  and  travdled 
50,000  miles  as  a  missionary,  always  paying  nis  own  expenses. 

'^In  Stoch-RaJUmg  in  Utah,  MS.,  4,  the  number  of  horses  alone  is  fflvenal 

7o,ooa  ^ 
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mals  with  remarkable  powers  of  endurance;  and  it 
was  claimed  that  those  raised  in  Utah  had  better 
lungs,  hoofs,  and  muscles  than  could  be  found  in  most 

?)art8  of  the  United  States.  The  lungs  gain  strength 
rom  the  mountain  air,  the  hoofs  from  the  dry  cli- 
mate, and  the  muscles  from  the  distance  to  be  trav- 
elled for  grass  and  water.* 

Until  1870  most  of  the  sheep  gathered  in  Utah,apart 
from  the  few  herds  which  the  early  settlers  brought 
with  them,  came  from  New  Mexico.  Since  that 
date  ewes  of  the  Spanish-merino  breed  have  been 
introduced  from  California,  together  with  long-wool 
bucks  from  Canada,  and  fine-wool  rams  from  Ohio, 
the  Cots  wold,  Kentucky,  and  other  breeds  being  also 
represented."^  Though  Utah  wool  sold  at  higher 
rates  than  that  produced  in  neighboring  states,  the 
breed  still  might  be  better.  The  fleece  was  dry  and 
dusty,  readily  absorbing  alkali,  though  after  the  in- 
troduction of  the  merino  the  wool  improved  consid- 
erably as  to  fineness  of  texture.  In  value  it  usually 
ranged  from  15  to  20  cents  a  pound,  and  as  the  num- 
ber of  sheep  in  Utah  was  estimated,  in  1883,  at  not 
less  than  450,000,"  the  clip,  allowing  five  pounds  per 
fleece,*®  may  be  estimated  at  about  $500,000.  For 
many  years  sheep  were  exempt  from  taxation,  and 
hence  large  amounts  of  capital  were  invested  in  this 
industry,  some  of  the  largest  ranges  being  in  Cache 
Valley,  where  they  get  little  fodder  in  winter,  and 
under  favorable  conditions  this  industry  yielded  a  profit 
of  40  per  cent  a  year.^ 

**In  a  letter  of  H.  J.  Faust  to  the  SpirU  of  the  TVmef,  it  is  stated  that  one 
of  these  horses  travelled  113  miles  in  14  hours,  over  plains  and  moantains 
where  there  was  no  road;  another  made  05  miles  in  6ik  hours,  and  a  third, 
belonging  to  the  pony  express,  22  miles  in  1  hr  20  min.  Stoek-Baiaing  in  Utah^ 
MS. 

"  In  1869  $5,000  was  appropriated  for  importing  improved  breeds.  Utah 
Compiled  LavM^  180. 

^  Utah  OaseUeer,  1884,  296.  HoUiater'B  Hea,  and  AUract,  of  Utah,  1882, 
M,  places  the  number  at  about  400,000;  the  governor,  in  his  message  of  1882, 
at  600.000.    In  Stoch-Ramng  in  Utah,  MS.,  0,  800,000  is  given  as  the  number. 

''Although  there  are  many  herds  that  shear  10  lbs  to  the  fleece.  Id.,  6, 
where  the  average  is  placed  at  6  lbs.  For  wool-clip  of  1884,  aee  S,  L,  Dff 
Tribune,  Aug.  10,  1884. 

^In  former  years,  especially  in  1S60-1,  sheep  were  sometimes  almost  de- 
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About  one  fourth  of  the  total  clip  was  used  for 
manufacturing  purposes,  supplying  not  more  than  one 
eighth  of  the  demand  for  textile  fabrics,  most  of  the 
remaining  three  fourths  being  sent  out  of  the  terri- 
tory, not  only  unworked  but  even  unwashed,  to  be 
returned  in  the  shape  of  clothing  and  blankets,  with 
all  the  added  charges  of  freight,  commissions,  and 
manufacture.  In  1882  Utah  possessed  ten  woollen- 
mills,  which  were  worked  only  to  half  their  capacity, 
one  of  which — ^the  Rio  Virgen  Manufacturing  Com- 
pany— also  produced  cotton  fabrics.  They  contained 
at  that  date  about  twenty  sets  of  cards,  with  120 
looms  and  perhaps  5,000  spindles,  the  value  of  goods 
produced  being  estimated  at  $300,000.     For  several 

J  rears  the  Provo  Manufacturing  Company  had  the 
arrest  woollen-mill  west  of  the  Missouri.  It  was 
built  in  1872,  on  the  cooperative  plan,  the  people  of 
Utah  county  being  asked  to  contribute  money  or  labor 
for, the  purpose,  and  the  material  obtained  at  small 
expense."  Utah  also  claims  to  have  established  the 
pioneer  woollen-mill  of  the  Pacific  slope,  for  in  the 
Deseret  News  of  April  19,  1853,  we  read  that  Mr 
Graunt  ''has  commenced  weaving  satinets  at  his  factory 
at  Western  Jordan,  and  very  soon  he  will  fuU  and 
finish  some  cloth.*'** 

Btroyed  in  winter.  Later,  people  learned  bow  to  take  care  of  them.  Jenningif 
Mat,  Profjr,  of  Utah^  MS.,  3.  For  clip  and  value  between  1375  and  1879,  see 
Jlollistfr'if  Res,  and  AUract.  qf  Utah,  1879,  21-2;  for  acooont  of  the  sheep  in- 
dustry between  1870  and  1879,  8,  L,  Dy  Tribuue,  Apr.  2,  1879;  for  aheep- 
raising  on  White  River,  House  Ex,  Doc,,  46th  Cong.  2d  Sees.,  xxii.,  p.  49o; 
for  dan)ttf;e  done  by  wolves,  Desertt  New9^_  March  12,  1862.  Li  1871  the 
uora 


Utah  Casbroere  Goat  Company  was  oi^ganixed.  For  description  of  its  open- 
tions,  see  Dtsertt  News,  Oct.  28,  1874. 

«i  For  farther  mention  of  the  Provo  Manufactnring  Company,  see  Stan- 
ford's Ogden,  MS.,  7;  HiUelCs  Com.  and  hid.  Pac.  Coast,  447-8;  (If ah  Sketches, 
MS.,  60-1;  for  grant  of  water  rights,  Provo  City  Revitied  Ordinances,  129-30. 

^'For  further  mention  of  woollen-mills,  see  Deseret  Netos,  Sept.  14,  18ttl. 
In  Sloan* s  Utah  Gazetteer,  1884,  63,  it  is  stated  that  Bri^ham  brought  the 
first  cardine-machine  into  Utah  in  1849.  Others  were  imported  between 
18o2-4.  After  the  latter  date  they  were  manufactured  in  the  country.  The 
Deseret  mills,  located  in  Parley  Caftou,  were  built  by  Brigham  Young;  the 
Wasatch  woollea-milU  by  A.  0.  Smoot,  John  Sharp,  and  K.  T.  Burton.  In 
1870  mills  were  built  at  Brigham  City  and  Beaver.  John  B.  Murdock  took 
a  prominent  part  in  establishing  the  latter.  Mr  Murdock  came  from  Cali- 
fornia in  IS  17,  having  been  honorably  discharged  from  service  in  the  Mexi- 
can war.     In  18S3  he  was  president  of  the  B<^vcr  stake.     In  1871  there  was 
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The  volume  of  manufactures  in  Utah  increased 
from  about  $300,000  in  1850  to  at  least  $5,000,000  in 
1883,  the  value  of  all  materials  used  at  the  latter  date 
being  estimated  at  about  $2,400,000,  of  labor  at  $700,- 
000,  the  number  of  hands  employed  at  2,500,  and  the 
amount  of  capital  invested  at  $3,000,000.  The  chief 
items  apart  from  textile  fabrics  were  flour,  lumber, 
furniture,  leather  and  leathern  products,  machinery, 
lead  and  leaden  pipes,  and  malt  liquors.**  There  were 
at  least  seventy-five  flour  and  grist  mills,  100  lumber- 
mills,  eighteen  furniture  factories,  twenty  boot  and 
shoe  factories,  and  seven  founderies  and  machine- 
shops.** 

A  great  drawback  to  the  leather  interests  is  that 
nearly  all  the  materials  used  for  tanning  have  to  be 
imported  in  the  shape  of  extracts,  at  a  cost  that  leaves 

a  factory  io  operation  at  Ogden,  owned  by  Randall,  Pagaley,  ft  Go.  There 
were  also  miJls  in  Cache  co.,  in  which  John  Stoddard  was  largely  interested. 
Mr  Stoddard,  a  Scotchman  bv  birth,  came  to  Utah  in  ISuO,  settling  in  Iron 
CO.,  whence  he  moved  to  Cache  Valley  in  1860,  where  he  also  engaged  in  the 
lumber  business,  remo^ins  to  Ogden  in  1884,  to  follow  the  same  business. 
During  his  career  he  was  Syur  years  employed  in  fighting  Indians,  suffering 
great  hardships,  and  was  also  one  of  those  who  went  out  to  meet  Johnston's 
army  in  June  1858. 

^The  Utah  breweries  bv  1886  made  about  20,000  barrels  a  year.  In 
1864  Henry  Wiener  started  the  first  large  brewery  in  the  territory,  about  a 
mile  and  a  half  m>m  Fort  Doufflas.  The  first  year  ne  made  only  400  barrels, 
and  in  1884  7,000  barrels.  }&  Wagener,  a  Qerroan  by  birth,  came  to  Utah 
in  1864,  having  previously  resided  in  California  and  Nevada. 

^According  to  the  census  returns  between  1850  and  1880,  which  cannot, 
however,  be  accepted  as  the  exact  figures,  there  were  in  the  former  year  14 
mannfacturing  establishments,  with  61  hands,  $44,400  of  capital,  and  |291,« 
223  of  products;  in  1860,  48  establishments,  with  389  hands,  #443,356  of 
capital,  and  $900, 153  of  products;  in  1870, 533  factories  employing  1,534  hands, 
$1,491,848  of  capital,  and  producing  $2,248,519  of  goods;  and  m  1880,  1,066 
factories,  3,221  operatives,  $2,839,463  of  capital,  and  $4,217,434  of  products. 
See,  for  list  of  saw-mills  in  1865,  Pae,  Cocut  Direct,,  1867,  153-4;  of  grist- 
mills in  1869,  Id,,  1871-3,  151-2;  for  further  mention  of  saw  and  grist  mills 
and  lumber  manufactures,  Utah  Sketches,  MS.,  passim;  8,  L,  DpTeL,  Deo. 
16,  1868;  Tull$dge*8  Mag.,  i.  558-9,  iii  34-6.  As  early  as  1850  there  was  a 
machine-shop  in  the  temple  buildine.  Deseret  News,  Sept.  14,  1850.  For 
account  of  the  Deseret  Iron  Co.  in  1852,  see  SertrancTs  Alem,  Jform.,  81-2; 
of  wafl[on  and  carriage  manufactory  in  1868,  8.  L,  Dy  Tel,  Dec.  12,  1868;  of 
soap  factory  in  1878,  8,  L,  G,  Herald,  Dec.  29,  1878;  of  boot  and  shoe  fac- 
tories, De»erei  Ev,  News,  Jan.  2, 1884;  8.  L,  C,  Herald,  May  2, 1879;  TulHdgt'a 
Mag,,  i.  205-8.  The  first  nail  factory  in  Utah  worthy  the  name  was  built 
mider  the  superintendence  of  James  Finlayson  in  1859,  a  little  south  of  S.  L. 
City.  Before  this  date  nails  sold  at  50  cents  a  pound.  Mr  Payson,  a  Scotch* 
man  by  birth  and  a  millwright  by  occupation,  came  to  the  country  during 
this  year  and  settled  at  Payson,  of  which  town  he  was  elected  mayor  in  1882» 
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little  profit  for  the  manufacturer.  Pine  barks  are  used 
to  a  small  extent,  but  chestnut,  oak,  hemlock,  and 
sumac  are  not  found  in  Utah.  Nevertheless  there 
were  in  1883  about  25  tanneries  in  operation,  pro- 
ducing leather  valued  at  $250,000.  During  this  year 
some  200  car-loads  of  hides  and  pelts  were  shipped  to 
the  eastern  states,  sufficient  to  supply  almost  the  en- 
tire demand  of  Utah  for  leathern  products.  The 
leather  used  for  harness  and  saddlery,  trunks  and 
valises,  of  which  the  manufacture  amounts  to  not  less 
than  $150,000,  is  almost  entirely  imported.  The 
same  condition  of  affairs  exists  among  the  furniture 
and  carriage  and  wagon  factories,  which  import  nearly 
all  of  their  material,  paying  for  it  the  same  rates  of 
freight  as  on  imported  vehicles  and  furniture,  while 
labor  is  considerably  higher  than  in  the  eastern  states.^ 

Under  such  disadvantages,  it  wafi  greatly  to  the 
credit  of  the  settlers  that  they  undertook  to  compete 
to  any  considerable  extent  with  eastern  manufac- 
turers, and  that  the  production  of  goods  should 
increase  steadily  from  year  to  year,  with  occasional 
set-backs  caused  by  dull  markets  and  over-production. 
Manufacturing  is  seldom  a  profitable  industry  in  new 
countries,  even  from  materials  native  to  them,  and 
under  the  most  favorable  conditions.  It  is  doubtful 
whether  this  branch  of  enterprise,  throughout  the 
Pacific  slope,  yielded,  on  an  average,  six  per  cent  on 
the  entire  capital  invested,  and  it  is  doubtful  whether 
even  this  average  was  obtained  in  Utah. 

The  production  of  iron — ^not  only  of  pig-h-on,  but  of 
iron  and  steel  rails — and  of  mill,  mining,  smelting, 
and  railroad  machinery,  bids  fair  in  1886  to  be  foremost 

^  Neverthelen  James  B.  Olan,  who  opened  a  carriage  maira&ctonr  and 
reporitory  at  S.  L.  City  in  1879,  reports  that  between  that  date  and  18o4  his 
•ales  increased  eightfold.  For  farther  cenenl  mention  of  Utah  manof actnres, 
see  HoaUUr^a  Bes,  and  AUraet.  qf  Utah  {IBS2),  65-6;  Chv.  MetiOffe^  1882,  pp. 
7-8;  8,  L.  WUy  Herald,  Nov.  17»  1881;  Dy  Telegraph,  Dec  1,  1868;  7Vt6- 
une.  May  3,  24,  1873;  Sloan's  Utah,  7,  13-14;  Utah  Gaietteer,  1884,  60,  299. 
In  March  1882,  $5,000  was  appropriated  by  the  legislature  as  a  premium  to 
be  paid  to  the  producer  of  7,000  (bs  of  merchantable  brown  sugar,  made  in 
TJtah  from  material  produced  in  the  country.  Utah  Lawt,  1882,  44-6. 
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among  the  manufactures  of  Utah.  In  1883  the 
product  of  her  founderies  and  machine-shops  was  esti- 
mated at  over  $360,000,  being  second  only  to  that  of 
her  flouring  and  grist  mills.  With  suitable  and  abun- 
dant fuel,  there  is  probably  no  state  west  of  the  Mis* 
souri  with  better  facilities  in  this  direction,  among 
them  being  a  great  variety  of  rich  and  pure  ores,  labor 
and  supplies  at  moderate  rates,  a  climate  that  seldom 
interferes  with  out-door  work,  a  central  location,  a 
net-work  of  railroads,  a  fair  demand,  and  a  freight 
tariff**  that  almost  prohibits  the  shipment  of  crude  or 
manufactured  iron  from  more  distant  sources  of  sup- 
ply, whether  to  Utah  or  the  surrounding  states. 

At  a  very  early  date  it  was  ascertained,  as  will  be 
remembered,  that  there  were  immense  deposits  of  iron 
in  various  parts  of  Utah.  At  Smithfield,  in  Cache 
county,  there  were  beds  of  hematite  sixty  feet  in 
thickness.  On  the  Provo  near  Kamas,  on  the  Weber 
in  the  neighborhood  of  Ogden,  on  the  Wasatch  near 
Willard  and  Bountiful,  at  Tintic,  at  City  Creek  cafion 
in  the  Cotton  woods,  on  many  of  the  mountain  slopes, 
and  on  much  of  the  desert  land,  ores  were  found  in 
almost  every  variety  except  in  the  form  of  carbonates. 
The  largest  deposits  were  in  Iron  county,  and  in  what 
may  be  termed  the  southern  prolongation  of  the  Wa- 
satch Range,  about  two  hundred  miles  south  of  Salt 
Lake  City.  The  most  remarkable  outcrops  were  in 
the  neighborhood  of  Iron  Springs,  Iron  City,  and 
Oak  City.  In  the  Big  Blowout,  as  it  is  termed,  a 
solid  mass  of  magnetic  ore  near  Iron  Snrings,  with  a 
length  of  1,000  feet  and  half  that  width,  it  is  esti- 
mated that  there  are  8,000,000  tons  near  the  surface. 
Other  deposits  have  each  1,000,000  in  sight,  and  in 
this  district  there  are  probably  some  50,000,000  tons 
above  or  near  the  surface,  while  the  ledges  are  prac- 
tically inexhaustible  and  of  excellent  quality.*^ 

**  Varying  from  $20  to  $40  per  ton. 

*^  Blodgett  Brittan,  a  prominent  Philadelphia  Iron-maBter,  vho  analyzed 
five  specimens  of  ore  from  this  district,  the  analyses  being  only  for  iron,  phos- 
phorus, and  sulphur,  reports  that  they  averaged  64  per  cent  of  iron,  12  per 
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Between  1872  and  1882  about  70,000  tons  of  coke 
were  brought  into  Utah  at  a  cost  of  $1,800,000,  and 
during  the  same  period  500,000  tons  of  coal  were 
brought  from  Wyoming  at  a  cost  of  nearly  $4,000,000. 
The  future  of  the  iron  interests  of  Utah  appears  to 
depend  mainly  on  the  question  whether  coking  coal 
can  be  produced  of  suflScient  consistency  for  the  smelt- 
ing of  pig-iron.  As  yet  it  has  not  been  produced,  or 
not  in  considerable  quantity;  but  the  coal  regions  are 
of  vast  extent,  have  been  but  slightly  explored,  and 
it  would  seem  almost  a  certainty  that  deposits  will 
somewhere  be  found  that  answer  the  purpose.  It  is 
well  known  that  the  best  coal  for  coking  is  that  which 
has  been  subjected  for  ages  to  pressure  under  the  ap- 
plication of  heat.  The  coal-beds  of  Utah  are  of  re- 
cent and  not  of  what  is  termed  the  true  coal  formation, 
but  such  coal  sometimes  makes  excellent  coke.  At 
Wales,  in  Sanpete  Valley,  in  Pleasant  and  Castle  val- 
leys to  the  east  and  south,  on  Cedar  Mountain,  and 
elsewhere,  coking  coal  has  been  found  which  serves 
for  the  smelting  of  lead,  but  not  for  iron,*^  though  it 
is  believed  that  coke  will  soon  be  produced  that  can 
bear  the  weight  of  the  charges  in  pig-iron  smelting. 

In  January  1854  the  Utah  legislature  offered  a 
reward  of  $1,000  to  any  resident  who  would  open  a 
vein  of  coal  not  less  than  18  inches  thick  within  40 


cent  of  phosphoniB,  and  of  snlplmr  ft  trace.  W.  A.  Hodges  of  S.  L.  City  ob- 
tained irom  a  specimen  of  magnetic  ore  62.60  of  iron,  .12  of  sulphur,  and  4.3 
of  silica;  from  a  specimen  of  uematite,  GO. 00  of  iron,  .08  of  salphur,  and  5.7 
of  silica.  lloUisUrs  Res.  and  Attract,  of  Utah^  45.  For  description  of  Great 
Western  iron-works  at  Iron  City,  incorporated  in  1873,  see  Denertt  Kevcs 
Oct.  13,  1875;  of  the  Ogden  iron-works,  at  which  operations  were  commenced 
s^^matically  in  1 882,  HolliBter*a  /?e«.  and  A  Uract,  of  Wtah,  5 1 ;  for  further  men- 
tion  of  iron  deposits  in  Utah,  see  Deaeret  News^  Aug.  26, 1874,  Aug.  17, 1881; 
S,  L.  Why  Herald,  June  23,  1881;  8,  L,  C,  Tribune,  Oct.  24,  1874,  Apr.  10, 
13,  17,  Nov.  2,  1879,  Dec.  3,  1880,  Jan.  1,  1881;  S,  F.  BulL,  Jan.  17,  1882; 
8,  F,  Alta,  Sept.  4,  1873;  Austin  Reese  River  Reveilie,  Nov.  21,  1866;  Mur* 
pky^s  Min,  Res,  of  Utaht  8. 

*^  From  an  analysis  of  Castle  Valley  coal,  Mr  Brittan  reported  48.21  per 
cent  of  fixed  carbon,  1.88  of  ash,  and  40.01  of  volatile  matter;  from  coke 
produced  from  this  coal,  94.05  of  fixed  carbon,  3.25  of  ash,  and  2.70  of  volatile 
matter.  From  an  analysis  of  Sanpete  Valley  coal,  the  samples  being  taken  40 
feet  below  the  surface,  A.  P.  Bouton  obtained  50.7  per  cent  of  coke,  34.2  of 
bitumen,  13.3  of  ash,  and  1.8  of  moisture.  HoUisUr's  Res.  of  Utah,  47. 
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miles  of  Salt  Lake  City,  and  where  it  could  be  profit- 
ably worked.**  Between  that  date  and  1880, 126,000 
acres  of  coal-lands  had  been  surveyed  in  various  coun- 
ties,'^ and  in  1883  the  total  area  of  such  lands  was 
estimated  at  20,000  square  miles.  The  largest  de- 
posits are  found  on  the  eastern  slope  of  the  Wasatch, 
extending  at  intervals  from  the  tjintah  reservation 
through  Sanpete,  Pleasant,  and  Castle  valleys,  as  far 
south  as  Kanab,  and  its  vicinity.  In  considerable 
areas  the  formation  is  broken  or  destroyed  by  erosion, 
among  others,  in  the  neighborhood  of  Iron  City, 
where  veins  are  plentiful,  though  too  small  to  be  prof- 
itably worked.  On  the  Weber  and  its  tributaries  in 
Summit  county,  for  12  or  15  miles  above  Echo  City, 
there  is  coal  oi  fair  quality  for  household  and  steam- 
making  purposes,  which  hL  been  worked  since  1867, 
some  of  the  mines  being  opened  in  1883  to  a  depth  of 
1,100  or  1,200  feet.  From  the  Coalville  mines,  a  few 
miles  south  of  Echo,  were  drawn  until  recent  years 
most  of  the  supplies  needed  for  Salt  Lake  City  and 
the  northern  settlements.  At  Evanston,  also  in  Sum- 
mit county  and  on  the  line  of  the  Union  Pacific,  there 
is  a  vein  of  bituminous  coal  from  17  to  19  feet  in  thick- 
ness. In  11  out  of  the  24  counties  of  Utah  coal- 
lands  had  been  surveyed  in  1880,  varying  in  extent 
from  120  to  35,696  acres,  and  in  several  others  it  was 
known  that  coal  existed.  Perhaps  the  most  valuable 
deposits  are  in  the  Sanpete  Valley,  where  the  seams 
vary  from  6  inches  to  6  feet  of  bituminous  coal,  which, 
when  a  better  plant  is  used  in  the  mines,  may  pro- 
duce a  serviceable  coke,  while  in  the  mountains  to  the 


^  Utah  Aetn  Legtd.,  1855,  393.  The  reward  wm  cUdmed  in  1860  by 
Wm  H.  Kimball  and  John  Spriffgn*  whose  petition  was  referred  to  a  com- 
mittee and  refused,  on  the  groondtbat  the  mine  was  more  than  40  miles-dis- 
tant and  the  coal  of  inferior  quality.  See  Ut<ih  Jour.  LeaigL,  1860-1,.  73, 
1862-3,  65-6.  In  1863  a  mine  had  been  opened  40  miles  from  the  capital, 
the  coal  selling  at  $40  per  ton. 

^  For  list  of  counties,  locations,  and  number  of  acres  in  each,  see  UUih 

OazeUeer,  1884,  62.     For  coal-lands  taken  np  in  1876-9,  according,  tothe 

surveyor-general's  report,  see  S,  L,  C.  Herald,  Not.  1^  1870. 
Hist.  Utah.   47 
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Bouth  and  east  veins  are  being  worked  from  10  to  12 
feet  in  width.*^ 

In  estimating  the  value  of  these  deposits,  it  must  be 
remembered  that  veins  less  than  three  or  four  feet 
wide  can  seldom  be  worked  at  a  profit,  except  when 
near  to  market  and  under  favorable  circumstances, 
and  that  the  Utah  veins  are  of  smaller  average  width. 
Thus  the  yield  for  1869,  though  there  were  several 
mines  in  operation  at  that  date,  was  but  4,500  tons, 
in  1876  and  1877  45,000  tons,  and  in  1878  60,000 
tons,*^  or  little  more  than  one  half  of  the  consumption, 
even  for  the  last  of  these  years.  It  will  be  observed, 
however,  that  there  are  lai^e  coal-beds  in  close  prox- 
imity to  the  principal  iron  deposits;  and  with  a  ready 
market,  cheap  and  reliable  labor  and  supplies,  access 
by  railroad,  and  other  advantages,  it  is  probable  that 
the  coal  and  iron  industries  of  the  territory,  far  re- 
moved  as  it  is  from  the  manufacturing  centres  of  Eu- 
rope and  America,  will  rank  among  the  foremost. 

There  are  few  of  the  metals  or  minerals  known  to 
science  which  are  not  represented  in  Utah.**  Copper 
is  found,  usually  in  connection  with  other  metals,  in 

*>  For  act  inoorporatmg  the  Sanpete  Coal  Co.»  eee  Utah  AcU^  1855-e» 
83-4;  for  farther  mentiou  of  Sanpete  mines,  S.  L,  (3,  Tnbune,  May  29,  1875; 
for  report  on  oondition  of  Utah  ooal  minea  in  1869,  Utah  Jour,  LegiaL, 
1859-^,  32,  64-^;  for  diaoovery  of  ooal  near  Provo,  Deseret  Nevn^  March 
14,  1860;  near  Ogden,  Id.,  Aug.  13, 1862;  at  Farmingtcm,  /d.  May  16, 1860; 
for  extent  of  coal  strata  in  Green  River  hasin,  King^a  Surveua^  iiL  455-8;  for 
mines  opened  at  Coalville  and  their  operations  in  1870,  /<£,  iiL  467-73;  for 
Pleasant  Valley  mines,  Beno  OaseUe,  Nov.  12,  1881;  for  additional  details 
as  to  oosl  mines,  lands,  discoveries,  and  interests,  Mwrphy*8  Min.  Bea.  of 
Utah,  8;  HolUater'a  Ret,  and  AUract.  qf  Utah,  45-^1;  Utah  Gazetteer^  1884, 
61-2;  8.  L.  O.  Trilmne,  Jan.  18,  1873,  Oct.  27»  1879;  8.  L.  C.  Herald,  May 
12,  Dec.  22,  1877,  March  30,  1878,  Jan.  28,  1880;  Herald,  Nov.  17,  1881; 
8.  L,  M(ul,  May  17,  1876;  8.  P.  BuU.,  Jan.  17,  1882;  AUa,  March  15,  1873, 
April  6,  1875;  Stock  Report,  April  26,  1875;  Sac  Union,  May  30^  1860,  Dec 
19, 1863;  Austin  Reeae  River  ReveiUe,  July  19,  1864 

u  Houae  Bx.  Doe.,  46th  Gong.  1st  Sees.,  3,  157.  In  Balch^a  The  Minea, 
Minera,  and  Mining  Int.  qf  the  U  8.  in  188M,  1040,  the  ontpnt  for  1880 
and  1881  is  given  at  275,000  tons.  This  statement  is  taken  from  Saiuard^a 
CoaX  Trade,  and  is  no  doubt  very  much  above  the  actoal  figures. 

**  In  Utah  Cfazetteer,  1884,  67-8,  is  a  complete  list  of  the  minerals  and 
metals  found  in  Utah.  It  does  not  include  tin,  which,  however,  is  said  to 
have  been  discovered  near  Ogden  in  1871.  See  8.  L.  Rev,,  Oct.  27,  1871;  S, 
F.  GaU,  Oct.  10,  24,  1871;  Sclent.  Preaa,  Oct.  28,  1871.  Other  lists  wiU  be 
found  in  Wheeler' a  Survet/a,  iii.  652-61;  8.  L.  Semi-  WJdy  Herald,  Jan.  3, 1880; 
SUver  Re^  Miner,  Jan.  10,  1880. 
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most  of  her  mining  districts,  from  the  Weber  to  the 
Colorado,  where,  in  the  sandstone  formations,  some 
very  rich  ores  have  been'  discovered.  It  is  most 
abundant  in  southern  Utah,  but  the  only  mines  devel- 
oped in  1883  were  in  the  extreme  north-western  por- 
tion of  the  territory,  where  veins  averaging  seven  or 
eight  feet  in  width,  enclosed  in  micacious  shale  and 
intermingled  with  porphyry,  yielded  in  spots  as  much 
as  fifty  per  cent  of  metal.** 

Beds  of  sulphur  were  found  both  in  northern  and 
southern  Utah,  the  largest,  with  an  area  of  about  300 
acres  and  a  depth  of  not  less  than  twenty  feet,  being 
in  MiUard  county.  In  the  hills  of  Beaver  county, 
some  fourteen  miles  south  of  Frisco,  there  are  also 
large  deposits  of  singular  purity  among^  fissures  of 
silicious  flint;  but  though  much  of  it  would  yield  fifty 
per  cent,  and  some  even  98  per  cent,  of  pure  brimstone, 
it  has  no  commercial  value,  and  is  not  even  utilized 
for  local  consumption.  Near  Brigham  City  there  are 
sulphurets  of  antimony,  averaging  at  least  four  feet  in 
thickness,  and  yielding  from  twenty  to  thirty  per 
cent  of  metaL  In  Piute  and  Garfield  counties  are 
purer  and  larger  deposits.  Gypsum  and  mica  abound 
m  southern  Utah,  the  latter  oeing  found  also  in  Salt 
Lake  and  Davis  counties.  East  of  Nephi,  in  Juab 
county,  is  a  vein  of  gypsum  1,200  feet  long  and  100 
in  width.  In  Washington  and  Sanpete  counties  it  is 
also  encountered,  both  m  the  crystallized  and  oxydized 
state.  Cinnabar,  cobalt,  and  bismuth,  the  last  in  pay- 
ing quantities,  are  met  with  in  Beaver  county  and  at 
Tintic."  Near  Salt  Lake  is  a  solid  mountain  of  rock 
salt.^    West  of  the  lake  are  large  deposits  of  saleratus. 

^  Among  other  localities,  copper  wm  found  in  the  San  Frandaoo  district^ 
Big  Cottonwood,  the  Snake  distnct,  Copper  gnlch,  Red  Butte  and  Bingham 
cafiona,  Antelope  Island  in  G.  S.  Lake,  m  many  parts  of  Beaver  oo.,  and  in 
the  granite  range  between  Ogden  and  S.  L.  City.  For  account  of  copper  mines 
near  Milford  and  at  Qrand  gulch,  see  Silver  Be^  Miner,  June  8,  Oct.  15, 1881. 
Murphy  states  that  in  1872  the  only  pUces  where  it  would  pay  to  work  were 
in  the  Bingham,  Tintic,  and  Lucin  districts,  the  last  being  partly  in  Box 
Elder  co.  and  partly  in  Nevada.  Min.  Res.  qf  Utah,  8. 

»  For  farther  mention  of  bismuth  deposits,  see  S.  F.  BuOeUut  Apr.  27, 1872. 

**  For  description,  see  Niles*  Register ,  Ixxv. 
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At  Emigration  cafton  carbonate  of  soda  is  found  on 
the  surface,  and  was  used  by  tbe  first  settlers  for 
making  bread.  In  tbe  iron-beds  red  and  yellow  ocbre 
are  abundant.  Under  the  shale-beds,  which  cover  a 
surface  of  1,000  square  miles,  occurs  what  is  termed 
mineral  wax,  some  of  it  being  rich  in  gases  and  paraf- 
fine.*'  At  Promontory  Kange,  so  called  because  it 
projects  into  Great  Salt  Lake,  and  in  Sanpete  county, 
ai*e  vast  beds  of  alum  shale,  alum  in  combination  with 
other  minerala  being  found  in  aU  parts  of  Utah, 
though  as  yet  without  value. 

Building  stone  is  exceedingly  plentiful  throughout 
the  territory,  and  in  great  variety.  At  Little  Cotton- 
wood there  is  granite;  at  the  Ked  Buttes  near  Salt 
Lake  City  there  is  red  sandstone;  in  Sanpete  county 
is  white  sandstone;  and  at  Logan,  limestone,  easily 
quarried  and  strongly  impregnated  with  iron.  Mar- 
bles, black,  white,  gray,  cream-colored,  variegated, 
and  some  of  them  capable  of  receiving  a  fine  polish, 
are  found  among  other  points  on  the  islands  of  Great 
Salt  Lake,  near  Provo,  at  Logan,  Tooele,  Frisco, 
Alpine  City,  and  Dry  caflon,  the  Logan  marbles  be- 
ing in  most  demand.  On  Antelope  Island,  also  in 
Great  Salt  Lake,  there  is  a  large  quarry  of  green  and 
purple  slate,  which  for  some  purposes  is  preferred  to 
eastern  slate.  Clays  of  various  descriptions,  as  brick 
clays,  potter's  clays,  and  porcelain  clays,  are  found  in 
Beaver,  Davis,  and  Sevier  counties,  west  of  Utah 
Lake,  and  at  several  of  the  mines. 

Mining  of  most  descriptions,  and  especially  of  gold 
and  silver,  was  discouraged,  as  we  have  seen,  by 
the  dignitaries  of  the  church,  partly  with  a  view  to 

{)revent  the  rush  of  gentiles  which  would  surely  fol- 
ow  the  discovery  of  gold,  and  also  because  the  very 
existence  of  the  Mormons  as  a  community  depended 
on  their  unremitting  exertions  in  producing  the  neces- 

*v  HoUiater*9  Res,  and  AUraet,  of  Utah,  52;  S.  L,  C,  TVi&vne,  May  27, 1879; 
8.  F,  Post,  March  18,  1879;  Silver  Retf  Miner,  Jan.  10, 1880. 
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saries  of  life.  The  first  systematic  efforts  at  prospect- 
ing, made  by  permission  of  General  Connor,  when  in 
command  at  Camp  Douglas,  were  ridiculed  in  the 
tabernacle;^  and  later,  when  mining  projects  were 
brought  forward  by  gentiles,  they  were  steadily  dis- 
countenanced. In  1863  Captain  A.  Heitz  and  a 
party  from  Camp  Douglas  discovered  argentiferous 
galena  and  copper  in  Singham  catkon,  on  the  east 
slope  of  the  Oquirrh  Range,  near  the  Jordan,  and 
about  thirty  miles  south  of  Salt  Lake  City.  A  mine 
was  located  in  September  of  that  year  by  a  man 
named  Ogilbie,  and  in  December  following,  a  mining 
district  was  established,  named  the  West  Mountain, 
and  including  the  portion  of  the  range  between  Black 
Rock,  at  the  southern  end  of  Great  Salt  Lake,  and 
the  fortieth  parallel.  In  1871  this  district  contained 
thirty-five  mines.** 

The  first  shipment  of  ore  from  Utah  was  a  car-load 
of  copper  ore  from  Bingham  cailon,  hauled  to  Uintah 
on  the  Union  Pacific,  and  forwarded  by  the  Walker 
Brothers  to  Baltimore  in  June  1868.  In  1864  free 
gold  was  discovered  in  this  district  by  a  party  of 
Califomians  returning  from  Montana  to  pass  the 
winter  in  Salt  Lake  City.  Between  1865  and  1872 
the  production  of  gold  was  estimated  at  $1,000,000, 
and  up  to  1882  the  total  product  was  500,000  tons  of 
ore  and  100,000  of  bullion,  from  which  was  extracted 
$1,500,000  in  gold,  $8,800,000  in  silver,  and  $5,000- 
000  in  lead.  The  surface  was  a  broken  quartzite  for- 
mation, the  mineral  belt  broad  and  containing  many 
fissure  veins  believed  to  be  permanent,  the  ore  being 
partly  galena,  largely  silicious.  and  decomposed  on  or 
near  the  surface.  ** 

^UarrimmU  Crit,  Notes  on  Utah,  MS.,  48.  In  1857,  and  perhaps  at  aa 
earlier  date,  it  was  known  that  there  were  silver  mines  near  G.  S.  Lake.  See 
Surgeon-Gen,  Ore,  8,  1875,  338-0;  Sac  Union,  Nov.  30,  1858. 

^  A  list  of  them  with  particulars  will  be  found  in  Murphy**  Min»  Re».  rf 
Utah,  facing  p.  14. 

*^For  fnrtner  information  as  to  this  district,  see  Id,,  2;  HoUister^a  Bes, 
and  AUract.  of  Utah,  28-30;  S,  L,  C.  Tribune,  Jaly  13,  Aug.  3,  13,  1879, 
Jan.  3,  1880;  8.  L.  O.  Herald,  July  18,  1879;  Mining  and  Scientific  Prm^ 
July  17, 1875. 
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On  the  western  side  of  the  Oquirrh  Range^  on  the 
margin  of  Rush  Lake^  in  Tooele  county^  the  Rush 
Valley  district  was  organized  in  1863,  being  segre- 
gated from  the  West  Mountain  district,  and  two  years 
later  about  400  claims  had  been  taken  up,  40  of  them 
being  in  what  was  afterward  known  as  the  Ophir  dis- 
trict, though  both  were  more  commonly  termed  the 
Stockton  mines,  from  the  town  built  near  their  loca- 
tion.*^ The  ores  were  sulphurets  and  carbonates  of 
argentiferous  lead,  with  occasionally  a  trace  of  gold, 
selected  specimens  assaying  over  $1,200  per  ton,  and 
the  average  being  $50  to  $60.  In  the  Ophir  district 
rich  chloride  ores,  assaying  in  spots  $500  to  $5,000, 
were  afterward  discovered.** 

The  first  discovery  of  silver-bearing  rock  in  the 
Wasatch  Range  was  made  by  Greneral  Connor  in  per- 
son, at  the  h^id  of  Little  Cottonwood  cafion.  The 
first  ore  encountered  was  galena,  and  afterward  car- 
bonate of  lead,  both  being  found  in  chimneys.  The 
first  shipment  was  made  by  the  Walker  Brothers  in 
July  1868;  but  it  was  not  until  the  completion  of  the 
Utah  Central  to  Salt  Lake  City,  early  in  1870,  that 
the  mines  were  systematically  opened.  Among  them 
were  the  Emma,  of  evil  fame,  and  the  Flagstaff,  the 
latter  producing  up  to  the  close  of  1882  more  than 
100,000  tons  of  ore,  averaging  $30  to  the  ton.®  The 
former  was  located  in  1869,  the  vein  for  the  first  100 
feet  being  only  eight  to  twelve  inches  wide,  but  in- 
creasing with  depth  to  thirty-five  feet,  and  yielding 
from  $135  to  $250  per  ton  in  silver,  the  output  for  the 
eighteen  months  ending  with  the  close  of  1872  being 
over  $2,000,000.**    The  unsavoiy  transactions  con- 

"^  For  list  and  pUn,  with  developmenti,  eto.,  in  1872,  see  Murphy^M  Mm, 
Bes.  of  Utah^  facing  p.  20. 

**  For  farther  mention  of  the  Rush  Valley  and  Ophir  district,  see  Jd,  20-1, 
29-31;  HoUi8ter*a  Bes,  and  AUraet.  qf  Utah,  31;  Utah  Gazetteer,  1884, 80-91. 
In  1882  the  town  of  Stockton  was  destroyed  by  fire.  8.  F.  Call,  Sept  5, 1882. 

"  In  1872  the  production  was  about  80  tons  a  day.  PavTs  Utah  Incid.,  MS. 

•«  The  first  year  it  paid  in  dividends  $1,000,000.  Oo€U>e*s  StatemetU,  Ma, 
4-5.  The  Walker  Bros  purchased  a  fourth-interest  for  |30,000,  and  fur- 
nished money  and  supplies  for  opening  it.  IValher^9  Merchants  and  Miners  i{f 
Utah,  MS.,  4. 
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nected  with  it  after  its  sale  to  a  party  of  English  capi* 
talists,  for  the  sum  of  $5,000,000,  have  no  parallel  in 
the  history  of  mining  swindles,  except  perhaps  in 
connection  with  the  Comstock  lode.**  The  Big  Cot- 
tonwood district  lay  immediately  to  the  north  of  its 
namesake,  both  being  near  Alta,  in  Salt  Lake  coun^, 
and  from  8,000  to  9,000  feet  above  the  sea-leveL  In 
1871  none  of  the  mines  promised  well,  but  a  year 
later  several  were  yielding  largely,  and  some  hundreds 
of  claims  were  located." 

In  the  American  Fork  district,  south  of  Little 
Cottonwood,  many  locations  were  taken  up  in  1870 
and  1871,  some  of  considerable  value— one  mine, 
named  the  Pittsburg,  being  afterward  sold  for  $20,000, 
and  one  called  the  Miller  for  $190,000.  The  most 
prominent  mine  in  1882  was  the  Silver  Bell,  in  which 
a  strong  vein  of  miUing  ore  was  encountered  at  a 
depth  of  300  feet.  In  geologic  features  this  district 
resembled  the  Cottonwoods,  and  was  on  the  same  min- 
eral belt.^  In  connection  with  it  may  be  mentioned 
the  Silver  Lake  district,  on  Deer  Creek,  containing 
seveml  promising  locations,  and  now  merged  in  the 
American  Fork  district. 

On  the  extreme  southern  end  of  the  Oquirrh 
Range,  and  on  its  western  face,  was  the  Tintic  district, 
overlooking  the  Tintic  Valley,  where  the  first  mine, 
named  the  Sunbeam,  was  located  in  1869,  the  district 
being  organized  a  few  months  later.     On  the  Sun- 

*  See  further,  for  history  and  description  of  Emma  mine,  Beadlt^s  Western 
Wiida,  120;  8.  F.  CaU,  March  11,  1876;  8.  L.  O,  Tribune,  Jan.  11,  1872, 
March  25,  April  8,  1876;  of  swindle,  Id,,  Not.  30,  1875;  of  lawsuit^  Coant 
Seo.,  1872,  voL  ii,  no.  5,  192,  no.  6,  230-1;  8.  F.  Bull.,  Jan.  7,  1875;  8.  F, 
Poet,  June  8,  1872. 

**For  farther  mention  of  the  Cottonwood  mines,  see  Oodbe'e  SteUemenl, 
MS.,  4-5;  PauTa  Utah  Indd,,  MS.;  8.  L.  C.  Tribune,  Jan.  1, 1881;  Tribune, 
Jan.  3,  1880;  8.  L,  Herald,  Jan.  3, 1880;  8.  F.  Alta,  Feb.  9,  26,  1873;  Hay- 
den's  QeoL  8urv.  Pept,  1872,  106-8. 

*^For  farther  details,  see  Murphy* e  Mm.  Pee,  of  Utah,  32-4.  In  this 
work  are  descriptions  of  all  the  mining  districts  of  Utah  ap  to  1872,  and  of 
the  leading  districts  to  1882,  in  HoUister^e  Pee,  and  Attract,  of  Utah,  1882, 
22-41.  In  the  former  are  also  the  names  of  the  prodnctive  mines  in  each 
district,  with  no.  of  feet,  assays,  etc  In  Utah  Oautteer,  1884. 7^104^  there 
is  also  a  deacription  of  the  yarioos  districts. 
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beam  ledge  there  were  in  1882  nine  locations,  se- 
lected ores  from  all  of  them  carrying  80  to  100 
ounces  of  silver,  besides  gold,  copper,  and  lead. 
Among  the  leading  mines  at  that  date  were  the  Oris- 
mon.  Mammoth,  and  Eureka  Hill,  the  former  with  an 
ore-chimney  100  feet  wide,  averaging  about  $35  per 
ton  in  gold  and  silver,  and  7  or  8  per  cent  of  copper, 
the  latter  producing  ores  of  several  descriptions, 
which  yielded  about  the  same  average,  and  paying 
occasional  dividends.^ 

In  the  Uintah  and  Blue  Ledge  districts,  both  at 
Park  City,  near  tributaries  of  the  Weber  and  Prove 
rivers,  is  the  famous  Ontario  mine,  discovered  in 
1872,*  and  in  1883  developed  to  a  depth  of  800  feet. 
The  vein  is  in  a  quartzite  formation,  the  pay-chute 
being  several  hundred  feet  in  length,  and  about  three 
in  width.  Up  to  the  close  of  1883  the  total  output 
exceeded  $17,000,000,  of  which  about  $6,250,000  had 
been  disbursed  in  dividends,  the  ore  producing  on  an 
average  about  $106  per  ton  in  silver,  and  the  yield 
being  remarkably  uniform.  The  cost  of  mining  and 
milling,  with  other  expenses,  was  $33  to  $34  per  ton, 
and  was  largely  increased  by  the  flow  of  water,  which 
was  at  the  rate  of  2,000  gallons  per  minute.  A  huge 
pumping-engine  of  the  Cornish  pattern  had  been 
erected  at  the  mine,  with  power  to  drive  a  double 
line  of  20-inch  pumps  at  a  depth  of  2,000  feet.^** 

In  the  San  Francisco  district  in  Beaver  county, 
fifteen  miles  west  of  Milford  and  about  240  south  of 
Salt  Lake  City,  the  leading  mine  was  the  Horn  Silver, 
the  outcrop  of  which  resembled  the  top  of  a  hay-cock, 

"The  Tintio  mines  an  further  deooribed  in  the  S,  L.  C.  Tribune,  Aug.  6» 
19,  1871,  Feb.  29,  1880,  Jan.  1, 1881;  Wkly  Tribune,  March  6,  188a 

"  For  acoonnt  of  diacovery,  aee  Bakhs  The  Mines,  Miners,  and  Miming 
Int.  qf  the  U.  ti,  in  188i,  788;  S,  L.  WHy  Tribune,  Dec.  4,  1880. 

^®In  Aug.  1885  this  mme  paid  its  110th  monthly  dividend,  the  amoont 
being  $75,000,  and  the  total  to  that  date  16,650,000.  S,  F.  BuUeim,  Aug.  28, 
1885.  Additional  items  relating  to  the  Ontario  mine  will  be  found  in  Bept 
Ontario  Silver  Mg  Co,,  Apr.  i,  1881 ,  to  Nov.  SO,  1883;  Robinson's  Binners  and 
BahUSy  249-59;  Utah  Oaz.,  6;  VaUefo  Chronicle,  May  14,  1880.  For  other 
mines  in  these  districts,  see  S.  L.  Tribune,  Jan.  3, 1880. 
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and  was  discovered  by  accident.^^  In  1882  it  had 
been  opened  to  a  depth  of  500  feet,  the  ore  being  a 
decomposed  argenti^rous  galena,  some  50  feet  in 
thickness,  from  which  at  the  close  of  that  year  about 
$6,000,000  worth  of  silver  and  lead  had  been  ex- 
tracted,^* and  $1,500,000  paid  in  dividends  The 
Frisco  Mining  and  Smelting  Company,  in  the  same 
district,  owned  the  Carbonate  mine  at  the  town  of 
Frisco,  the  Cave,  Bigelow,  and  other  locations  in  Gran- 
ite  Kange,  and  a  large  tract  of  auriferous  ground  in 
Osceola  county,  Nevada.  The  vein  of  the  Carbonate 
was  found  to  be  composed  of  one  part  of  rich  argen- 
tiferous galena  to  three  or  four  of  trachyte,  and  it  was 
of  course  necessary  to  concentrate  the  ores.  The 
Cave  mine,  which  was  in  the  neighborhood  of  the  Horn 
Silver,  and  consisted  of  a  series  of  limestone  caves, 
containing  limonite  ore  near  the  surface  and  argentif- 
erous galena  at  greater  depth,  produced  a  considerable 
amount  of  bullion,  and  in  1884  was  capable  of  yielding 
100  tons  a  day,  but  was  not  worked  to  its  full  capacity 
pending  the  construction  of  a  branch  railroad.^'  The 
mine  in  Osceola  county  covered  an  area  of  700  acres, 
and  was  believed  to  contain  very  rich  deposits  of  gold, 
but  lay  idle  for  lack  of  water,  the  nearest  supply  be- 
ing 17  miles  distant.  During  the  year  1885  it  was 
expected  that  arrangements  would  be  made  for  work- 
ing  the  «-ound  by  the  hydraulic  process." 

The  Harrisburg  or  Silver  Reef  district  was  in  Wash- 

^^The  diflcoTery  of  this  mine  is  mentioned  in  the  Silver  Betf  Miner,  July 
30,  1879. 

^' J.  E.  Dooly,  express  agent  at  S.  L.  City,  gives  as  the  prodact  for  1881, 
1,259,903  oz.  of  silver  and  16,343,995  lbs  of  lead,  valued  at  $1,807,092.20. 
After  losing  hia  property,  W.  S.  Godbe  obtained  a  contract  for  smelting  ore 
from  this  mme,  reducing  in  all  some  20,000  tons.  Oodbe^s  StaUmerU,  MS.,  7. 

^*The  Cave  mine  originally  belonged  to  Mr  Godbe,  who  in  1885  was  still 
larjgely  interested  in  it.  Id,,  7, 9.  In  1884  there  were  300  men  employed  by  the 
Frisco  company.  Rock  was  shipped  to  the  rednction-works  near  Salt  Lake 
City,  and  most  of  the  bullion  to  Chicago.  HiWs  Minu  and  Mg  in  Utah,  MS. 
In  1881  the  company's  mines  at  Frisco  produced  221,846  oz.  of  silver  and 
2,023,213  lbs  of  lead,  worth  |330,329.38.  For  further  particulars,  see  S,  L. 
Widy  Tribune,  Jan.  3,  1880. 

'^The  owners  of  this  mine  were  W.  S.  Qodbe  and  three  others,  the  former 
being  con6deut  that  the  deposit  was  worth  several  millions  of  dollars.  Oodbe*a 
Statement,  MS.,  10-11. 
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ington  county,  south  of  Milford,  and  in  the  basin  of 
the  Colorado.  The  town  of  Silver  Reef  in  this  dis- 
trict was  so  named  from  a  silver-bearing  sandstone 
reef  100  miles  in  length,  and  yielding  in  places  $30  to 
the  ton.  The  Leeds  Silver  Mining  Company,  a  San 
Francisco  organization,  was  the  pioneer  location  of 
this  district,  and  from  its  ground  about  $800,000  have 
been  extracted*  From  the  Christy  Mill  and  Mining 
Company's  locations,  16  in  number,  about  50,000  tons 
were  taken  out  during  the  four  and  a  half  years  end- 
ing with  the  close  of  1882,  the  yield  of  bullion  being 
over  $1,275,000.  At  that  date  the  Stormont  Silver 
Mining  Company  and  the  Barbee  and  Walker  Mill  and 
Mining  Company,  both  New  York  organizations,  had 
produ^d  each  a  round  million,  the  former  having  dis- 
Dursed  $1 45,000  in  dividends.  The  silver-bearing  part 
of  the  reef  was  at  least  1 5  miles  in  length,  and  there 
were  hundreds  of  locations  as  yet  unworked,  which,  if 
consolidated  and  provided  with  mills,  could  probably  be 
developed  into  dividend-paying  properties.'' 

^Silver  Reef  City  was  inoorponted  In  1878.  UtahLawt^  1878, 23-4^  For 
further  mentioii  of  Silver  Reef  mines,  aee  8.  L.  G.  Tribune,  March  90,  1879; 
Wklv  Tribune,  Jan.  3, 1880;  Ruby  HiU  Mg  Neufs,  Sept  19, 1881 ;  8,  F.  Ckrtmi- 
efe.  Not.  14, 1880L  Li  the  Lacin  district  on  the  dividing  line  between  Utah 
and  Nevada,  there  were  several  good  locations.  Among  other  gold  and  silver 
mining  districts  in  Utah  may  be  mentioned  the  linooln,  where  was  discovered 
the  first  silver  mine  in  Utah,  named  the  Rollins,  and  containing  a  heavy  de- 
posit of  argentif eroas  gslena.  The  Star  District,  a  few  miles  west  of  Millord, 
tonnerlv  prodnoed  considerable  bnllion,  but  the  exhaustion  of  the  soxfaoe  de- 
posits, distance  from  railroads,  and  the  fall  in  the  price  of  lead  caused  smelting 
operations  to  be  suspended,  though  in  1883  development  was  still  progressing 
with  good  results.  The  Rockvand  Beaver  Lake  districts,  norUi  of  the  Star, 
abounded  in  ores  containing  gold,  silver,  and  copper,  the  O.  K.  and  Old  Hickoir 
being  the  prominent  mines  in  1882.  In  the  Timmons  or  Nebo  district  in  Juab 
county  there  were  large  bodies  of  low-grade  ^ena  ore.  At  the  Pine  Grove 
district,  30  or  40  miles  west  of  Frisco,  the  Came  Lucille  mine  had  been  opened 
at  that  date  to  a  depth  of  200  feet  and  showed  strong  veins  of  high-grade  ore. 
In  the  Ohio  and  Mount  Baldy  districts,  at  BCarysv^e,  in  Piute  county,  the 
leading  mine  was  the  Deer  Trail,  at  which  there  were  100,000  tooa  of  ore  in 
sight  in  1882,  averaging  about  an  ounce  of  gold  and  15  ok.  of  silver  to  the  ton. 
There  were  several  other  good  mines  and  prospects,  but  capital  was  needed 
for  their  development.  For  further  mention  of  this  district,  see  Silver  Retf 
Miner,  May  14, 1879;  for  account  of  Clifton  mining  district,  &  L,  C,  Tribune, 
Aug.  15,  1874;  of  Camp  Floyd  district,  Utah  OauUeer,  1884,  80-1;  of 
WiOker  River  placer  mines  in  1857-9,  Sac.  Union,  Aug.  1,  29,  Sept  7,  1857; 
Apr.  26,  29,  May  24,  26,  Dec.  11,  17,  1858;  July  23, 1859;  of  Ruby  mines,  8. 
F.  AUa,  Apr.  4,  1873;  for  gold  discoveries  on  Bear  River,  8.  F.  BuUeHn,  Apr. 
30.  1864;  on  New  River,  Sac  Union,  Apr.  5»  1868;  oa  the  SwMtwate^ 
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For  1869  the  product  of  all  the  Utah  mines  in  gold^ 
silver,  and  lead  did  not  exceed  $200,000.  In  1871  it 
had  risen  to  $3,000,000,  and  in  1875  to  $7,000,000. 
For  1883  it  was  $7,017,682.  Between  1870  and  1883 
there  were  produced  $2,150,000  in  gold,  $45,790,272 
in  silver,  258,000  tons  of  lead,  worth  at  the  Atlantic 
seaboard  $23,220,000,  and  1,000  tons  of  copper  which 
sold  in  New  York  for  about  $300,000.  The  total  out- 
put for  this  period  was  $71,502,772,  or  an  average  of 
more  than  $5,500,000  a  year.^*  At  the  close  of  1883 
there  were  at  least  95  districts  in  Utah  where  mining 
of  various  descriptions  was  in  progress,  all  of  them 
contributing  more  or  less  to  the  total  yield,  though 
the  great  volume  of  production  was  confined  to  a  few. 
The  entire  annual  expense  of  these  districts  may  be 
roughly  estimated  at  $10,000,000,  while  the  output 
is  far  below  that  figure.  It  does  not  follow,  of  course, 
that  this  industry  has  proved  unprofitable,  for  the 
amount  of  capital  invested  was  trifling  when  com- 
pared with  other  states  on  the  Pacific  slope,  and 
the  difference  between  output  and  outlay  may  be 
fairly  considered  as  so  much  money  expendea  on 

Deaera  Ntw^  Sept  11, 1867;  for  descriplion  of  Willard  mines,  S.  L.  C,  Trib- 
une^ Aag.  8, 1880;  of  sUver  mines  near  Paorsganat  Valley,  U.  8,  Ind.  Aff,  Hepl, 
1885,  158-7.  For  historioal  sketches  of  mining  in  Utah,  see  TuUidife^s 
Mag.^  i  179-00;  St€nhfm9t^$  Rocky  Mountain  SainU^ll^-^l  for  lists  and  re- 
ports of  varions  dirtriots  between  1870  and  1880,  with  operations,  prospects, 
etc.,  Whedof^a  Sumeya^  Progren  Sept,  1872,  18-26,  51;  Sec,  Int,  Rept, 
42d  Cong.  3d  Sees.,  pt  L  166-7;  FalnaiCs  Utah,  4-5,  7-8;  Rwffmcnd'a  8tcU. 
o/Minee,  1873,  242-64;  Coatt  Rev,  1872-9,  passim;  Utah  Direct,  and  Oaz,, 
1879-80,  passim;  Raymond's  ann.  rents,  in  Houae  Ex.  Doe,,,  42d  Ck>ng.  Ist 
Sess.,  no.  10,  218-23;  43d  Cong.  1st  Bess.,  141,  218-23;  43d  Cong.  Ist  Sess., 
141,  255-83;  43d  Cong.  2d  Sess.,  177,  328-57;  44th  Cong.  1st  Sess.,  159,  269- 
.81;  Professor  Newberry's  reports,  in  8,  L,  O.  Tribune,  Aug.  21, 26, 1879;  Ang. 
28,  1880;  Dele^te  Cannon's  statement,  in  Houm  Miae,  Doe,,  45th  Cong.  2d 
Sess.,  54, 97-l<W;  Wheeler'a  Oeog,  Surveya  Rept,  1878,  90-1;  Codman'a  Ronnd 
Trip,  185-93,  203-6,  222-3,  250-1.  For  Utah  mines  placed  on  the  London 
market,  see  London  Timea,  Joly  24,  1871;  for  legislation  concerning  mines, 
see  Utah  Lawa,  1878,  8,  42. 

^*  Professor  J.  K  Clayton,  in  Utah  Gazetteer,  1884,  56.  In  Oov,  Meaa,, 
for  1882,  8,  the  average  output  of  gold,  silver,  and  lead  between  1870  and 
1882  is  given  at  $6,500,000.  This  is  probably  too  high,  as  between  1870  and 
1874  inclusive  it  was  less  than  $3,000,000  and  in  no  year  did  the  product 
much  exceed  $7,000,000.  For  other  estimates  duriuff  portions  of  this  period, 
see  Baleh*a  The  Minea,  Mineral  and  Mining  fnt,  of  the  U.  8,  in  1882^  passim; 
HoydaCa  Qt  Weat,  317-18;  Neto  Mex,  Mg  World,  Dec.  1, 1882, 83,  Nov.  1, 1884, 
136;  8.  F.  ButteUn,  Jan.  3,  1882;  Utah  Direct,  and  Oaz,,  1879-80,  36. 
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developments.  That  as  a  rule  ''it  requires  a  mine 
to  develop  a  mine,"  of  whatever  nature,  is,  however, 
no  less  true  of  Utah  than  of  other  mineral  sections. 

Of  mining  at  Carson  Valley  and  other  districts  in 
Nevada  which  were  formerly  portions  of  Utah,  men- 
tion is  made  in  my  History  of  Nevada.  It  is  worthy 
of  note  that  from  the  tailings  of  the  Kaymond  and 
Ely  mine,  near  Pioche,  W.  S.  Grodbe  and  his  asso- 
ciates had  extracted  bullion  to  the  amount  of  $750,- 
000  up  to  the  close  of  1884,  and  it  was  believed  that 
the  value  of  that  which  remained  in  the  pit  exceeded 
$1,250,000.  The  tailings  were  worked  by  Russell's 
leaching  process,  the  distinctive  feature  of  which  is 
the  use  of  sulphate  of  copper  as  an  extract  solution. 
By  this  process,  which  has  now  been  in  use  for  several 
years,  it  is  claimed  that  a  very  high  percentage  of 
metal  can  be  extracted,  and  that  ores  of  low  grade  can 
be  profitably  worked.^  At  an  earlier  date  Kustel's 
process  of  leaching  chloridized  ores  with  a  solution 
of  hyposulphide  of  soda  was  somewhat  in  favor,  and 
it  is  the  opinion  of  many  practical  minera  that  the 
leaching  process  will  eventually  be  substituted  for 
the  usual  pan  amalgamation.^^ 

At  the  close  of  1883  there  were  seventeen  smelting 
and  reduction  works  in  Utah,  producing  more  than 
2,000  tons  of  bullion  per  month,  and  twenty  quartz- 
mills,  with  at  least  350  stamps,  the  cost  of  a  chloridiz- 
ing-mill  being  $3,000  to  $4,000  per  stamp,  and  of  a 
gold-mill  perhaps  $1,000  per  stamp.^^      All  of  the 

^  Oodbe'a  StaUmeni^  MS.,  S-9.  Mr  Qodbe  is  of  opinion  that  the  leaching 
prooeas  will,  when  ita  merita  are  better  known,  be  of  vast  benefit  to  the 
mining  world. 

^'£i  1871  Joshna  B.  Nichols,  who  came  to  S.  L.  City  with  the  ezclnaive 
right  for  Krom's  patent  separating  and  concentrating  machinery,  organized  a 
company  for  the  introduction  of  this  process  in  connection  with  smelting, 
amalgamation,  and  chlorination.  Mr  Nichols,  a  native  of  Onondaga  co. ,  N.  xT, 
followed  at  Detroit,  Mich.,  the  several  occupations  of  farm-boy,  errand-bov, 
clerk,  and  store-keeper  until  1865,  when  he  engaged  in  the  railroad-supply 
business  until  July  1869,  being  then  appointed  assistant  superintendent  on 
the  Union  Pacific  Removing  to  Utah  m  1871,  he  became  engaged  in  mining 
and  railroad  enterprises.  NichM  Mining  Mach.,  MS. 

'*The  Pioneer  quartz-mill  of  15  stamps,  for  the  reduction  of  silver  ore,  the 
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smeltiDg  and  reducing  works  were  of  modern  pattern, 
and  with  modern  improvements,  their  capacity  vary- 
ing from  20  to  250  tons  of  ore  per  day.  The  largest 
in  operation  at  this  date  were  the  Germania  lead- 
works,  where  most  of  the  base  bullion  was  refined, 
and  the  Francklyn  smelting-works.  The  former  were 
at  South  Cottonwood,  seven  miles  from  Salt  Lake 
City,  and  on  the  line  of  the  Utah  Central  and  Den- 
ver and  Kio  Grande  railroads.  Their  refining  capacity 
was  forty  tons  a  day,  and  they  contained  all  the  ap- 
paratus needed  for  converting  galena  ores  into  Dor^ 
oars,  litharge,  and  marketable  lead.^  The  refining 
capacity  of  the  Francklyn  works,  a  mile  distant,  was 
55  tons  a  day,  or  about  250  tons  of  crude  ore.®^ 

The  average  cost  of  mining  and  hauling  in  Utah, 
including  dead- work,  up  to  1884,  was  probably  not  less 
than  $10  per  ton;  and  of  milling  silver  ore  at  least  as 
much,  though  there  were  districts  where  it  did  not 
exceed  $4  per  ton.®^  When  purchased  at  the  smelting- 
works,  the  silver  and  lead  in  the  base  bullion  were  es- 
timated at  New  York  prices.  Five  per  cent  on  silver 
and  ten  per  cent  on  lead  were  deducted  for  loss  in 
smelting;  $10  to  $12  per  ton  for  the  cost  of  smelting, 
$16  to  $18  for  refining,  and  about  $25  per  ton  for 
freight  to  New  York.     When  it  is  remembered  that 

first  one  in  Utah,  was  bailt  by  Walker  Bros,  at  the  Ophir  mining  diatrict. 
When  that  district  was  considered  a  failure  the  mill  was  removed  to  the 
Alice  mine  in  Montana,  five  stamps  being  added,  and  a  GO-stamp  mill  erected 
by  its  side.  Walker* s  MerehatUs  and  Miners  qf  Utahj  MS.,  6.  JSTevertheless, 
at  the  close  of  1883  there  were  three  mills  in  this  district,  named  the  Pioneer, 
Enterprise,  and  Fairview.  At  this  date  the  Ontario  mill,  at  Park  City,  Uintah 
district,  had  40  stamps,  and  the  Marsac  mill  at  the  same  city,  30  stamps. 
Among  others  may  be  mentioned  the  McHenrv  mill  at  Parley  Park,  the 
Stewart  mills  in  the  West  Mountain  district,  and  one  belonging  to  the  l^tio 
Mining  and  Milling  Co.,  the  last  with  10  stamps. 

"^  Including  common,  refined,  white,  sheet,  pipe,  shot,  and  test  lead. 
HoUitUr's  Ren,  and  AUi-acL  of  Utah,  43.  For  farther  mention  of  the  Ger- 
mania works,  see  S,  L.  C.  Tribune^  Dec.  14,  1872,  Jan.  4,  1873. 

^  For  description  of  other  smelting  and  refining  works,  see  Utah  OaxetUer^ 
1884,  70-1.  The  first  smelting  faniace  was  erected  by  Gen.  Connor  at  Stock- 
ton in  1864.  Murphy'g  Min,  Res.  qf  Utah,  2.  Among  the  sampling-works 
may  be  mentioned  those  of  J.  C.  Conklin  at  S.  L.  City,  and  Scott  a  Ajaderson 
at  Sandy,  the  former  with  a  capacity  of  200  and  the  latter  of  500  tons  a  day. 

"^  As  in  the  Silver  Beef  district 
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the  average  yield  of  galena  ores,  which  form  the  balk 
of  the  depoeitSy  is  less  than  $30  per  ton,  it  will  be 
seen  that  they  could  not  be  worked  at  a  profit.  With 
the  exception  of  the  Ontario,  Horn  Silver,  and  per- 
haps one  or  two  others  where  the  ore  was  exceptionally 
rich,  none  of  the  mines  paid  steady  dividends  of  any 
considerable  amount. 


CHAPTER  XXVIIL 

OOMMEBCE  AND  OOMMUiNIGATION. 

1862-1886. 

ComcoH  BoABWATH— Railroaba— Trb  Uniov  avd  Ckntiul  Pachio— Trb 
Utah  GKKTRAir— Thb  Utah  Southern— Thv  Utah  and  Nobthibn— 
Thb  Utah  Babtbsn— Thb  Salt  Laks  and  Wbstkbn— Thb  Utah  and 
Nevada— Thk  Denteb  and  Bio  Gkandb  Western—- Imports  and 
Exports— CoKHEBCB  and  Trade— Banking — ^Insurance— Taxation 
AND  Bevbnue— Mails  and  Mail  Sxrtices— The  Fntnz  Tslboraphio 
Mbssaoe— The  Deberkf  Tbleobaph  Company. 

In  1860  the  principal  route  from  the  Missouri  to 
Utah  was  still  the  old  emigrant-road  which  had  been 
mainly  used  during  the  Utah  and  California  migra- 
tions, and  which  was  traversed  by  the  army  of  Utah 
in  1857.  Between  Utah  and  California  there  were 
three  principal  lines  of  travel— the  northern,  the  cen- 
tral, and  the  southern.  The  first  skirted  the  upper 
edge  of  Great  Salt  Lake,  and  thence  after  crossing 
an  intervening  stretch  of  desert  followed  the  valleys 
of  the  Humboldt  and  Carson  rivers,  being,  in  fact, 
almost  identical  with  the  Fremont  route  of  1845. 
Notwithstanding  its  length,  it  was  still  preferred  bv 
travellers,  as  pasture  and  water  were  fairly  plentiful, 
and  only  two  small  tracts  of  desert  land  were  met 
with.*  The  central,  better  known  to  the  settlers  of 
Utah  by  the  name  of  Egan's  and  to  the  California- 
bound  emigrants  as  the  Simpson  route,  though  the 
two  were  by  no  means  coincident,  varied  but  a  few 
miles  from  the  fortieth  parallel  until  reaching  the 

^  For  deacriptioDB  of  this  ronte,  see  HonCs  OverL  Chiide;  Kelly^B  Excun, 

to  CaL»  Bemy's  Jowr.  to  O.  8.  L.  City,  passim. 

(TO) 
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Hastings  pass  in  the  Humboldt  Mountains,  where 
it  branched  off  in  a  south-westerly  direction  toward 
Carson  lake  and  river,  and  from  Carson  City  south 
to  Genoa.*  The  southern  route  was  by  way  of  the 
Sevier,  Santa  Clara,  and  Vfrgen  rivers,  striking  the 
Fremont  trail  near  Lias  Vegas,  thence  partly  across 
desert  tracts  to  the  junction  of  Indian  River  and  the 
Colorado,  and  from  that  point  to  San  Bernardino.' 
On  neither  of  the  last  two  were  grass  and  water 
abundant,  but  the  southern  route  had  the  advantage 
of  being  rarely  blocked  with  snow,  except  for  the  por- 
tion of  it  that  lay  between  Salt  Lake  and  the  Kio 
Vfrgen. 

At  the  close  of  1883  there  were  more  than  3,000 
miles  of  common  roadway  in  Utah,^  and  1,143  miles 

'  In  1850  J.  H.  Simpson  of  the  topognphioal  engineen  received  instrac- 
tions  from  Gen.  Johnson  to  explore  the  great  basin,  with  a  view  to  6nd  a 
direct  wagon  route  from  Camp  Floyd  to  Qenoa,  in  Carson  Valley.  An  oc- 
count  of  the  expedition  will  be  found  in  his  Bepi  Exphr,  Oi  ^ann.  For 
about  300  miles  his  route  was  identical  with  Emn%  except  for  a  few  unim- 
portant deviations;  but  soon  after  reaching  Kuby  Valley  it  tended  more 
toward  the  south.  Esan's  line  was  preferred,  however,  as  on  the  one  taken 
by  Simpson  grass  and  water  were  scarce.  Howard  ^gan,  a  major  in  the 
Nanvoo  legion,  and  a  weU-known  guide  and  mountaineer,  was  for  some  yeara 
engaged  in  driving  stock  to  Cal.  in  the  service  of  Livingston  &  Kinkead,  and 
afterward  became  a  mail  agent.  Burton'$  City  qf  the  ScUntt,  550.  See,  for  an 
account  of  ^e  explorations  of  K  F.  Beales  between  Fort  Defiance  and  the 
Colorado,  and  F.  W.  Lander  between  Green  and  Bear  rivers  in  1857,  War- 
ren's mem.  in  Pac.  R,  B,  Bept,  xi  91;  for  remarks  on  the  advantages  of 
different  routes,  Wheeler's  Surveys,  Progress  Bepi,  1872,  33-6;  for  J.  W. 
Poweirs  exploring  and  surveying  expeditions,  Appleton*s  Jour.,  xL;  Smitk- 
soniaa  Bept,  1877,  67-^2;  for  further  matters  relating  to  government  roads. 
House  Ex.  Doc.,  34th  Cong.  1st  Sess.,  i.,  pt  2,  504-7;  35ui  Cong.  2d  Sess., 
ii.,  pt  2,  12,  149-^1,  202-6,  pt.  3,  1300-3;  36th  Cong.  1st  Sess.,  Mess  and 
Doc,  pt  2,  13-15,  131-2,  194-5,  200-4,  221-30;  House  Bept,  34th  Cong.  Ist 
Sess.,  1.  185;  Sen,  Doe,,  35th  Cong.  2d  Sess.,  nos.  30,  40.  Appropriations 
were  made  at  various  dates  for  the  ooilding  and  repair  of  bridges,  for  which 
see  Utah  Jour,  Legist,  and  Utah  Laws,  passim.  In  1882  the  sum  of  $5,000 
was  appropriated  toward  building  a  bridge  across  the  Weber  at  Riverdale, 
and  $1,000  for  a  bridge  across  the  Provo  at  Provo  City.  For  description  of 
Provo  cafion  bridge  in  1858,  see  Deseret  Netos,  Oct.  13, 1858;  for  condition  of 
bridffes  and  roads  in  1859,  Id.,  July  6,  1^59. 

'Portions  of  this  route  were  traversed  by  Chandleas  and  Remy,  by  whom 
it  is  described  in  their  respective  works. 

*  For  reports  of  commissioners,  appropriations,  work  done,  condition,  and 
other  matters  relating  to  local  roads,  see  <7£aA  Aeis,  1855-6,  44-6;  Utah  Jour^ 
LeyisL,  1850-60,  96^;  1860-1,  58-9,  113-14,  149,  165,  168;  1861-2,  59,  70, 
73,  104,  116-17,  121,  132,  144;  1862-3,  29-30,  45,  51,  63;  1863-4,  54-5,  85, 
108,  131-2:  1864-5.  53-6,  73,  140-1;  186&-6,  20-3,  29,  53,  70-1,  102,  122, 
156-7;  1866-7.  20,  23-5,  28-9,  61-3,  66;  1868,  21-2,  25,  44h6,  75-6,  92; 
116-18,  129;  1869,  20-1,  23-4,  55-6.  71-2,  79-^  82-3,  88,  93-4,  102,  112, 
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of  railroad,'  of  which  297  belonged  to  the  Union 
Pacific,  150  to  the  Central  Pacific,  386  to  the  Denver 
and  Kio  Grande,  280  to  the  Utah  Central,  and  30  to 
the  Sanpete  Valley. 

In  1854,  as  we  have  seen,  a  memorial  was  addressed 
to  congress  by  the  territorial  legislature,  urging  the 
construction  of  an  overland  railroad.  In  1860  a  sec- 
ond memorial  was  presented,  to  the  same  purport,^  and 
though  neither  of  them  was  regarded,  none  rejoiced 
more  heartily  over  the  advent  of  the  railroad  than 
did  the  settlers  of  Utah.  They  felt  now  strong 
enough  to  have  let  in  on  them  the  advancing  tide  of 
civilization  without  being  swept  away  by  it.  Brig- 
ham  had  long  foreseen  that  the  railroad  would  bring 
with  it  a  new  and  manifest  destiny  to  his  people. 
Being  himself  a  man  of  destiny,  he  quickly  adapted 
himself  to  the  altered  condition  of  affairs,  and  de- 
clared that  he  believed  in  it.  As  all  Utah  believed 
in  Brigham,  it  followed  that  his  people  would  do 
their  utmost  to  help  it  to  completion.  They  were  for 
the  most  part  too  poor  to  subscribe  money,  but  what- 
ever of  aid  or  material  their  land  and  labor  could  sup- 
ply was  cheerfully  furnished. 

In  May  1868  a  contract  was  made  between  Brig- 

172;  1870, 0^-4, 79,  84-8,  108,  118;  1876,  2»-80;  Utah  Lam,  1878,  67;  1882, 
102-4;  Dtmrei  News,  Nov.  23,  1850,  Jan.  22,  1862;  Mae's  Westward  by  Rail, 

'In  1860  there  was  a  weekly  stage  to  S.  L.  City,  oondncted  by  Russell  & 

WaddeU,  who  dnrinff  the  same  year  started  a  ponv  express.    In  1861  they 

were  bonght  ont  by  Ben  Holliday,  and  in  that  or  the  following  year  a  daily 

line  was  established  to  S.  L.  Ci^.    In  1866  Wells,  Fargo,  &  Co.  purchased 

Holliday's  interest,  believing  that  the  railroad  would  not  be  completed  for 

six  or  seven  years.    They  lost  by  the  transaction,  amouff  their  purchases  bo- 

uig  970,000  worth  of  new  coaches  which  they  never  used,  and  afterward  sold 

to  Gilmer  &  Salisbury  for  one  fourth  of  the  cost.    John  T.  Qilmer  commenced 

staging  in  1859  under  Russell  &  Waddell.    In  1864  he  was  appointed  division 

affent  at  Bitter  Creek  by  Ben  Holliday.    About  1876  he  began  mining  in  the 

Black  Hills,  Utah,  and  afterward  in  JNev.,  Id.,  Ariz.,  and  OeJ.    He  was  slso 

connected  with  the  Stewart  mine  in  Bingham  cafion,  and  others.    In  1884 

he  was  conducting  a  staging  business  in  Utah,  Id.,  Ariz.,  and  Cal.  OUmer's 

Mails  and  Staging  in  Utah,  MS.    Descriptions  of  stage-coach  travel  in  Utah 

in  the  Tears  before  the  opening  of  the  railroad  will  m  found  in  almost  every 

book  tnat  treats  of  Mormonism  up  to  that  time.    Among  others,  see  Burtons 

GUy  of  the  Samis;  Remy's  J<mr,  to  O.  8,  L.  CUy;  Changer's  Visit  to  S.  Lake; 

Bomes'  Across  the  Continent;  J>Uke*s  Greater  Britain\  Oreeley*s  Overt,  Jour, 

*See  Utah  Acts,  1858-9,  37-8;  House  Misc.  Doc.,  36th  Cong.  2d  Sees.,  34. 
EsCT.  Utah.   48 
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ham  and  a  superinteDdent  of  construction  on  the 
Union  Pacific,  for  grading  and  other  work  on  the 
road  between  the  head  of  Echo  caAon  and  the  termi- 
nus of  the  line,  yet  to  be  located.  At  Weber  ca&on, 
through  which  point  it  entered  the  valley,  there  was 
much  tunnelling,  blasting,  and  mason-worl:  to  be  done, 
including  the  heavy  stone-work  of  the  bridge  abut- 
ments. The  contract  amounted  to  about  $1,000,000, 
gave  employment  to  500  or  600  men,  and,  according 
to  its  terms,^  eighty  per  cent  of  the  payments  were 
to  be  made  monthly  as  the  work  progressed,  and  the 
remainder  when  it  was  completed  and  accepted.  As 
soon  as  the  contract  was  closed,  the  superintendent 
urged  that  the  work  be  commenced  immediately, 
promising  that  if  men  and  teams  were  collected  he 
would  have  the  line  surveyed  and  made  ready  for 
them  within  a  few  days.  On  this  understanding, 
workmen  were  concentrated  at  various  points  on  the 
line,  but  weeks  passed,  and  still  the  line  was  not  sur- 
veyed. Many  of  the  sub-contractors  were  thus  com- 
elled  to  wait  until  the  cost  of  their  operations  was 
argely  increased  by  the  severity  of  the  weather,  and 
to  mcur  debt  from  bankers,  merchants,  and  farmers, 
who  supplied  them  with  funds,  goods,  grain,  and  ma- 
terial, thinking  that  the  money  due  from  the  pro- 
moters of  the  Union  Pacific  would  be  promptly  paid; 
but  the  payments  were  not  made  as  specified. 

Notwithstanding  these  drawbacks,  the  contracts 
were  faithfully  executed,  and  it  was  acknowledged  by 
all  railroad  men  that  nowhere  on  the  line  could  the 
grading  compare  in  completeness  and  finish  with  the 
work  done  by  the  people  of  Utah.  Before  the  last 
tie  was  laid,^  all  the  contracts  with  the  Union  and 

^  Particulars  wUl  be  fonnd  in  the  Df9erei  Newe,  May  27,  186&  See  also 
S.  F,  CaU,  May  22, 1868;  S,  F.  Times,  May  22,  1868.  At  this  date  it  was  yet 
uncertain  where  the  junction  between  the  U.  P.  and  C.  P.  R.  R.  would  be 
located.  For  act  to  fix  the  point  of  junction,  see  HouneEx.  Doc,,  46th  Cong. 
3d  Sesa.,  073. 

^  For  celebration  at  S.  L.  City  on  the  completion  of  the  railroad,  see  DtmrH 
News,  May  12,  1866.  On  March  8th  a  railroad  celebration  was  held  at  Ooden, 
an  accountof  which  is  givenin  Id.,  March  8,  1868;  Tnaidge*s  Mag,,  I  476-7. 
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Central  Pacific,  including  forty  miles  of  road  between 
Ogdeu  and  the  promontory,  had  been  completed 
and  accepted;  but  on  the  10th  of  May,  1869,  it  was 
claimed  oy  the  saints  that  the  former  company  was 
indebted  to  them  in  the  sum  of  $1,000,000,  and  the 
two  companies  about  $1,250,000.  Toward  the  close 
of  the  year  John  Taylor,  Joseph  A.  Young,  and  John 
Sharp*  went  eastward,  with  a  view  to  bringing  the 

In  1868  Gen.  Connor  built  and  launched  a  small  steamer,  named  the  Kale 
Connor,  for  carrying  railroad  ties  and  telegraph  poles  from  the  soathem  to 
the  northern  shore  of  the  G.  S.  Lake.  i?e«.  and  Attract,  qf  Utah,  63.  The 
ties  were  for  the  Union  Pacific.  This  appears  to  have  been  the  first  steamer 
that  navigated  the  lake,  thongh  in  the  S,  F.  Bulletin,  July  29,  ISTiQ,  it  ii 
stated  that  there  was  one  at  that  date.  In  1869  an  excursion  steamer  was 
built,  and  in  1870  a  boat  costing  $45,000,  first  named  the  City  of  Corinne  and 
then  the  GenercU  Oarfield,  In  1879  the  latter  was  still  used  mainly  for  ex- 
cursions, as  there  was  little  freight  to  be  had.  At  this  date  there  was  a  con- 
siderable yachting  fleet  on  the  lake,  the  first,  and  for  some  years  the  onlv 
yacht,  being  built  by  the  Walker  Bros.  For  description  of  excursions  on  G. 
8.  Ijkke  in  1879,  see  MarahalVs  Through  Amer,,  191;  for  navigation  on  the 
Colorado  in  1865,  Austin  Reese  River  RereilU,  June  27,  1865;  in  1873,  Pres- 
coU  Miner,  Jan.  18,  1873. 

*  Bishop  Sharp,  known  in  Utah  also  as  the  railroad  bishop,  was  bom  in 
1820  at  the  Devon  iron- works,  Scotland,  and  when  eight  years  of  age  went  to 
work  in  a  coal-pit.  In  1847,  being  then  a  coal-miner  in  Clackmannanshire, 
he  was  converted  to  Mormonism,  and  the  following  year  sailed  for  New  Or- 
leans with  hie  two  brothers,  who  bad  also  joined  the  faith.  They  reached  S. 
L.  City  in  1850.  Here  Sharp  was  first  employed  in  quarrying  stone  for  the 
tabernacle  and  tithing-office,  and  was  soon  afterward  made  superintendent  of 
the  quarry.  In  1854  he  was  ordained  a  bishop,  and  ten  years  later  was  ap- 
pointed assistant  superintendent  of  public  works.  When  the  contract  was 
made  with  the  Union  Pacific  by  Brigham,  as  above  mentioned,  Sharp  was 
one  of  the  principal  sub-contractors.  In  1871  he  became  superintendent  of 
the  Utah  Central,  and  in  1873  president,  having  previously  been  elected  vice- 
president  of  the  Utah  Southern.  While  employed  as  purchasins  agent  for 
the  latter  compwy  in  the  eastern  states,  he  broame  associated  with  the  direc- 
tors of  the  Union  "Pacific,  by  whom  he  was  afterward  elected  a  member  of  the 
board.  Among  those  who  were  awarded  contracts  by  the  Central  Pacific  was 
Lorin  Farr,  who,  with  Benson  and  West  as  partners,  graded  200  miles  of  the 
road,  Aaron  F.  Farr  being  employed  as  superintendent.  Lorin  Farr  also  took 
an  active  part  in  the  building  of  the  Utah  Central  and  Utah  Northern,  of  which 
more  later,  and  was  one  of  the  prime  movers  in  bringing  the  Denver  and  Kio 
Grande  into  Ogden.  In  1868  he  built  the  Ogden  wooUen-milb  in  conjunction 
with  Randall  rugsley  and  Neil,  and  for  20  years  was  mayor  of  that  city. 
Aaron  F.  Farr  was  for  six  years  probate  judge  of  Weber  oo.,  and  was  elected 
a  member  of  the  Utah  legislature. 

In  connection  with  the  Central  Pacific  may  be  mentioned  the  name  of  James 
Forbes,  their  argent  at  Ogdeu  between  1869  and  1884,  and  in  connection  with 
the  Union  Pacific,  A.  G.  Fell,  at  the  latter  date  superintendent  of  division  in 
the  same  cit^.  Forbes,  a  native  of  Conn.,  came  to  Cal.  when  16  years  of  ace, 
and  after  being  engaged  in  mining  for  several  years,  was  appointed  agent  for 
the  C.  P.  R.  K.  at  Elko,  Nov.,  soon  after  the  line  was  opened,  removing 
thence  to  Utah  a  few  months  later.  Fell,  a  native  of  Ontario,  Can.,  and  in 
18(57  employed  in  the  train-despatcher*s  office  at  Montreal,  also  removed  to 
Utah  in  1867. 

Joshua  £.  Nichols,  appointed  assist  super.  U.  P.  E.  E.  in  July  1869,  says 
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matter  to  an  issue,  and  so  vigorously  and  adroitly  did 
they  press  their  claim,  that,  in  the  absence  of  funds, 
rolling  stock  and  material  to  the  value  of  $600,000 
were  assigned  to  them  in  payment. 

On  the  I7th  of  May,  one  week  after  the  completion 
of  the  transcontinental  railroad,  ground  was  broken 
near  the  Weber  River  for  a  line  between  Ogden  and 
Salt  Lake  City,  to  be  named  the  Utah  Central.^® 
The  road  was  built  and  equipped  mainly  with  the 
material  and  rolling  stock  transferred  from  the  Union 
Pacific;  for  even  at  this  date  there  was  little  monev 
in  Utah,  mining  and  traffic  being  as  yet  undeveloped, 
and  the  entire  floating  currency  of  the  community  was 
probably  less  than  $5,000,000.  This,  the  pioneer  line 
of  Utah,  is  the  only  one  which  has  preserved  its 
original  identity,  and  that  it  has  done  so  is  perhaps 
due  to  the  fact  that  it  forms  the  main  connectmg  link 
between  the  route  of  transcontinental  traffic  and  the 
principal  distributing  point  for  the  country. 

In  May  1871  grouna  was  broken  at  Salt  Lake  City 
for  the  Utah  Southern,"  the  line  being  pushed  for- 
ward at  intervals  both  north  and  south  through  some 
of  the  richest  lands  in  Utah,  until,  in  June  1879,  its 
northern  terminus  was  at  Provo,^  and  its  southern 
hmit  at  Juab,  105  miles  south  of  the  capital."    Later 

that  for  three  months  after  that  date  no  director  or  manager  dare  travel  on  the 
line  without  a  body-gnard,  NichM  Mining  MacK^  MS. 

10 For  act  grantmg  right  of  way,  see  Hougt  Ex,  Zhe,,  46th  Cong.  3d  Seas., 
xxvi.  974;  Cong.  OkSe,  1870-1,  p.  329|^  Zabriskie'a  Land  Law,  1877,  suppl.  19; 
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the  first  three,  ti^ther  with  Feramorz  Little  and  Christ.  Layton,  forming 
the  board  of  directors.  The  original  capital  was  $1,500,000,  divided  into 
15,000  shares  of  $100  each.  It  does  not  appear  that  the  directors  had  mnch 
faith  in  the  imdertaking,  for  none  of  them,  except  Bri^iam,  sabscribed  fnr 
more  than  twenty  shares,  while  Layton  took  only  10,  aodLittle  5  sharea.  For 
celebration  when  ground  was  broken,  see  S,  F,  BviLOm,  May  19,  1869;  Ttd- 
lulge*6  Mag,,  i.  477;  for  ceremonies,  etc,  when  the  road  was  completed,  Dta- 
eret  News,  Jan.  12,  1870;  8.  F,  Abend  Post,  Jan.  12,  1876;  Saati^  Prtu^ 
Jan.  15,  1870;  TulMgt'a  L\fe  of  Young,  862-3. 

"  Deseret  News,  May  3,  1871. 

'*For  bill  granting  right  of  way,  see  Cong,  Ol6b€j  1874-5;  for  special  prir- 
tleges,  Provo  City  Revised  Ordin.,  127-9. 

^'  For  further  items  as  to  the  Utah  Southern,  see  WSUamt^  Pac  Towrist^ 
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during  this  year  the  Utah  Southern  Extension  was 
commenced  at  the  latter  point,  completed  during  the 
following  spring  as  far  as  Milford/*  and  a  few  weeks 
later  to  Frisco,  the  location  of  the  Horn  Silver  mine, 
its  distance  from  Juab  being  138  miles.^  In  1881 
both  these  lines  were  incorporated  with  the  Utah 
Central." 

The  Utah  and  Northern  was  organized  in  1871, 
ground  being  broken  at  Brigham  City  in  September 
of  that  year,  and  the  road  completed  to  Logan  at  the 
close  of  January  1873,  and  to  Franklin,  Idaho,  by 
way  of  Ogden,  early  in  the  following  year."  The 
means  for  building  this  line  were  raised  by  the  people 
of  northern  Utah  with  great  diflSculty,  and  after  be- 
ing maintained  for  years,  first  at  a  loss  and  then  with 
meagre  returns,  it  was  sold  to  the  Union  Pacific  for 
an  insignificant  sum,  in  February  1877,**  extended 
through  Idaho  into  western  Montana,  and  in  1883  had 
become  one  of  its  most  profitable  branches. 

During  Emery's  administration  a  bill  passed  the 
legislature  authorizing  the  counties  of  Salt  Lake, 
Davis,  Summit,  and  Tooele  to  issue  bonds  for  the 
purpose   of  constructing  a   road   from  Coalville    to 

131-2;  DtBcret  News,  Deo.  3,  1873,  Jan.  27, 1875,  Jan.  26, 1876;  S.  L,  C.  Her- 
ald, March  20,  1878:  8.  F.  AUa,  May  11, 1872;  8.  F.  Foat,  Nov.  11,  1873; 
PrescoU  Miner,  Jan.  26,  1877. 

^«  The  first  train  ran  through  to  Milford  in  May.  8.  L.  WUy  TVi&tme, 
May  22,  1880. 

^  Utah  Oasseiteer,  1884, 108.  See  also  8.  L.  Herald,  Jan.  1, 1870;  8.  L.  O. 
Trilmne^  Jaly  8,  1870. 

^*  In  the  Uon6rilnUor,  iv.  182,  is  a  report  of  freishts  received  and  forwarded 
over  the  Utali  Central  for  eleven  and  a  half  monuis  in  1882. 

^'  The  road  from  Ogden  to  Franklin  was  bnilt  entirely  by  the  settlers.  Dod* 
dridgt^e  U,  A  N,  B,  S.,  MS.  For  act  granting  right  of  way  through  public 
lands  of  Utah,  Idaho,  and  Montana  in  1873,  see  ZabrisBe'e  Land  LatoSt  suppL, 
1877,  p.  67;  House  Ex,  Doc.,  46th  Ck>ng.  3d  Sess.,  47,  pt  2, 076-7.  In  1772  an 
act  was  passed  granting  right  of  way  through  to  the  Utah,  Idaho,  and  Mon- 
tana road,  which  was  to  connect  with  the  Utah  and  Northern.  Id.,  075. 

^'During  1870  the  income  had  increased  to  about  $80, 000  a  month.  Deserei 
News,  July  16,  1870.  For  further  items  concerning  the  Utah  and  Northern, 
•ee  Id.,  Oct.  10,  1877;  8,  L.  C.  Herald,  Nov.  21,  1877;  Portland  Ev.  Tele^ 
gram.  May  3,  July  24.  1870;  Utah  QazetUer,  1884,  108-0;  Doddridge's  U, 
4t  N,  R.  6,,  MS.  W.  B.  Doddridge,  a  native  of  Cirdeville,  0.,  came  to 
Ogden  in  1867,  and  though  only  10  years  of  age,  readily  obtained  employ- 
ment on  the  U.  P.  IL  R.  In  1882  he  was  appointed  to  the  charge  of  the  Idaho 
division. 
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Salt  Lake  City,  the  main  object  being  to  obtain 
a  supply  of  coal  at  cheaper  rates  than  was  charged  for 
fuel  taken  from  the  Wyoming  mines  of  the  Union 
Pacific.  The  bill  was  vetoed  by  the  governor;  but  in 
1880  an  effort  was  made  to  build  the  line  by  private 
enterprise,  among  the  subscribers  being  many  who 
could  ill  afford  such  a  venture.  Like  others  of  the 
Utah  lines,  it  was  thus  commenced  on  a  slender  capi- 
tal, but  through  the  aid  of  wealthy  stockholders  in 
the  Ontario  mine,  it  was  completed  as  far  as  Park 
City,  a  distance  of  twenty-five  miles  from  Coalville. 
Soon  afterward  a  parallel  branch,  named  the  Echo 
and  Park  City,  was  built  by  the  Union  Pacific,  and  in 
1883  the  control  of  the  former,  which  was  known  as 
the  Utah  Eastern,  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  latter.^^ 
The  Salt  Lake  and  Western,  fifty-seven  miles  in 
length,  and  later  a  branch  of  the  Union  Pacific,  was 
built  in  1874-5  from  Lehi  junction,  a  mile  north  of 
Lehi  City,  to  the  Tintic  mmes.  It  was  at  first  in- 
tended to  push  the  line  through  to  California,  tapping 
some  of  the  rich  mining  districts  of  Nevada;  but  this 
project  was  abandoned.  In  1883  it  was  used  mainly 
for  hauling  gold,  silver,  and  iron  ore.**  The  Utah  and 
Nevada,  first  named  the  Salt  Lake,  Sevier  Valley,  and 
Pioche  Railroad,  was  commenced  in  1872,  the  inten- 
tion being  to  build  the  line  through  the  mining  and 
agricultural  lands  of  the  Sevier  Valley  as  far  as  Pioche, 
in  south-eastern  Nevada.  After  some  twenty  miles 
bad  been  completed,  work  was  abandoned  in  1873,  but 
resumed  later,  and  the  road  completed  as  far  as  Stock- 
ton, in  Tooele  county,  its  terminus  in  1883,  at  which 
date  it  was  also  under  control  of  the  Union  Pacific. 
On  account  of  the  failure  of  the  Pioche  mines,  and 
for  other  reasons,  there  seems  little  prospect  of  the 
original  project  being  executed.  The  Sanpete  Valley 
Railroad,  built  in    1880,   between  Nephi,  in   Juab 

»iff.  L,  C.  Tribune,  Deo.  28,  1879. 

^  Waiiams'  Pac.  Tourist,  147;  8,  L.  C,  Tribune,  Deo.  10,  1874;  8.  K 
BuOeUn,  July  6,  1881;  Utah  Gazetteer,  1884,  p.  lia 
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county,  and  Wales,  in  Sanpete  county,  its  length 
being  thirty  miles,  was  constructed  by  an  English 
company  for  the  purpose  of  securing  a  market  for  the 
output  of  its  coal  mmes.^ 

The  Denver  and  Rio  Grande  Western,  the  Utah 
division  of  the  Denver  and  Rio  Grande  system  of 
railroads,  first  began  work  here  in  1881,  and  in  1883 
had  386  miles  of  road  in  operation,  running  through 
Emery,  Utah,  Salt  Lake,  Davis,  and  a  portion  of 
Weber  counties,  with  branch  lines  named  the  Little 
Cottonwood  and  Bingham  Cation,  the  former  running 
east  into  the  Wasatch  Mountains  and  the  latter  west 
into  the  Oquirrh  Range,  both  being  built  solely  to 
facilitate  mining  operations.^  Ninety  miles  of  the 
Denver  and  Rio  Grande  Western  were  built  entirely 
by  local  enterprise,  including  fifty  miles  of  the  main 
line  extending  through  Spanish  Fork  canon,  com- 
pleted by  the  citizens  of  Springville,  and  first  known 
as  the  Utah  and  Pleasant  valley  Railroad.* 

During  the  years  immediately  preceding  the  com- 
pletion of  the  overland  railroad,  the  imports  of  Utah 
seldom  exceeded  12,000  tons,  while  the  exports  were 
of  trifling  amount.  Commerce  with  the  east  and  west 
was  entirely  insignificant,  supplies  being  drawn  mainly 
from  St  Louis  and  San  Francisco,  and  paid  for  in  part 
with  the  money  received  for  surplus  grain,  stock,  and 
garden  produce  from  passing  emigrants,  who,  together 
with  the  soldiery  and  the  stage  lines,  furnished  almost 

^8.  L.  C.  Herald,  June  17,  1880;  Utah  Otuetteer,  1884,  110. 

**  Companies  were  organized  to  baild  both  these  roftds  in.  1872,  and  thej 
vere  constructed  by  load  enterprise,  afterward  becoming  tributary  to  the 
Denver  and  Rio  Grande. 

"  In  addition  to  the  above  roads,  there  were  two  short  lines,  formerly  in 
operation,  and  known  as  the  Summit  County  and  American  Fork.  Both  have 
been  abandoned.  For  farther  particulars  as  to  the  Utah  railroads,  see  Hol- 
lister'B  Res,  and  Attract,  of  Utah,  5S~65;  UtaJi  Gazetteer,  1884. 105-11;  Cro/utfM 
Overl.  TourUtt,  126-42;  Utah  lies,,  43-8;  Hayden's  Ot  West,  319;  Duffus-Hnrdy'^ 
Through  CUies,  97;  Utah  Laws,  1878,  13,  1882,  12-18;  Utah,  Jour.  Lerftd., 
1880,  13^7;  ^S^.  Int.  Rept,  42d  Coug.  3d  Sees.,  pti.,  167;  Sen.  Ex,  Doc., 
45th  Cong.  2d  Sees.,  40.  In  1833  the  bonded  debt  of  the  Utah  Central  waa 
•4,900,000,  of  the  Utah  Eastern  $400,000,  of  the  Utah  and  Northern  $972,000, 
of  the  Salt  I^ke  and  Western  $1,080,000,  of  the  Sanpete  Valley,  |7iK),000. 
Hie  Utah  and  Nevada  had  no  bonded  debt. 
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the  principal  cash  receipts  of  Utah.**  In  1871  the 
volume  of  domestic  imports  and  exports  had  increased 
to  80,000  tons,  and  since  that  date  has  averaged  about 
125,000  tons,  of  which  two  thirds  were  imports,  and 
nearly  one  halt  consisted  of  material  needed  for  mining 
operations. 

The  total  value  of  imports  for  1882  was  estimated 
at  $11,410,000,  and  of  exports  at  $11,525,000,  the 
chief  items  among  the  former  being  dry  goods,  gro- 
ceries, clothing,  lumber  and  other  building  material, 
agricultural  implements,  leather  and  leathern  manu- 
factures; among  the  latter,  gold,  silver,  lead,  copper 
matte,  live-stock,  beef,  wool,  hides,  pelts,  furs,  and 
tallow,^  the  exports  of  metals  alone  amounting  to 
$9,000,000.  The  shipment  of  iron  ore  and  charcoal 
to  Utah,  which  at  one  time  were  important  factors  in 
the  imports,  has  now  practically  ceased;  but  the  ter- 
ritory  must  always  import  more  or  less  of  lumber, 
agricultural  implements,  wagons,  and  furniture;  for 
there  are  no  hard  or  finishing  woods  of  native  growth, 
and  lumber  of  good  quality  cut  from  native  timber  is 
scarce  and  difficult  to  obtain.  Imports  of  leathern  and 
woollen  goods  will  doubtless  decrease  with  the  growth 
of  manufactures,  though  for  reasons  that  are  explained 
elsewhere,  the  leather  produced  in  Utah  is  of  inferior 
quality. 

While  Utah  could  without  difficulty  produce  a  large 
surplus  of  many  agricultural  products,  distance  from 
market  and  an  exorbitant  freight  tariff  make  it  almost 
impossible  for  her  to  compete  with  the  Pacific  and 
western  states.  Several  efforts  have  been  made  in 
this  direction,  but  the  results  were  not  satisfactory, 
and  it  is  doubtful  whether  Utah  has  yet  sent  away  in 
all  more  than  1,000,000  bushels  of  grain.     The  ex- 

**  Flonr,  meat,  and  yeffetables  were  also  exchanged  for  groceries,  clothing, 
etc.  Browji*s  Statement^  MS.,  3.  In  1849  the  settlers  were  anrions  to  open  a 
highway  to  San  Diego,  whence  they  intended  to  obtain  supplies.  In  1867  it 
was  proposed  to  use  the  Colorado  route  for  traffia  See  aayt^  Scraps,  San 
Dif-ao,  ii.  171-93. 

^HoUister's  Ren,  and  AUract,  qf  Utah,  67-8;  Utah  OaaeUeer^  1884^  113, 
where  are  tables  of  imports  and  exports  for  1882. 
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perimerit  was  first  tried  on  a  large  scale  in  1878,  when 
a  ship  was  laden  at  San  Francisco  with  64,000  bushels 
of  Utah  wheat,  the  cargo  being  sold  before  the  vessel 
put  to  sea.  A  few  months  later  a  ship  was  chartered 
for  England  with  78,000  bushels,*  but  though  a 
small  profit  w^as  realized^  it  was  not  sufficient  to  en- 
courage further  operations. 

If  to  the  $11,410,000  of  imports  there  be  added  25 
per  cent  as  the  profits  of  jobbers  and  retailers,  we 
have  a  total  of  about  $14,250,000,  which  represents 
approximately  the  general  business  of  Utah.  It  is 
worthy  of  note  that  while  this  large  amount  of  busi- 
ness is  transacted,  the  average  number  of  failures  for 
the  ei^ht  years  ending  1883  did  not  exceed  fourteen, 
with  liabiUties  averagmg  about  $11,000.^  The  credit 
of  Utah  merchants  is  for  the  most  part  exceptionally 
good ;  not  that  they  are  considered  more  upright  than 
other  merchants,  but  because  a  very  large  proportion 
of  cash  is  now  employed  in  their  transactions;  and 
while  many  import  on  a  small  scale,  the  bulk  of  the 
business  is  done  by  a  few  large  firms,  which  trade  on 
a  sufficient  capital  and  do  not  require  much  credit. 

In  1883  it  was  estimated  that  the  Zion's  Cooper- 
ative Mercantile  Institution,  with  its  800  stock- 
holders, its  cash  capital  of  $1,000,000,  its  surplus  of 
$150,000,  and  its  branches  at  Ogden  and  Logan,  im- 
ported at  least  one  third  of  all  the  merchandise  con- 
sumed in  Utah.  Soon  after  this  association  was 
established,  cooperative  stores  were  opened  in  every 
large  town,  and  in  nearly  every  village  and  farminj 
settlement,  all  of  them  purchasmg  from  the  so-callei 
parent  institution,  and  through  its  agency  disposing 
of  the  produce  received  in  barter.  Every  one  who 
20uld  purchase  or  earn  a  share  of  stock  contributed 
his  labor  or  capital,  and  though  many  of  them  suc- 
cumbed through  opposition  or  over-anxiety  to  dis- 

*The  names  of  the  veeaels  were  the  Mauhdm  and  /ly,  both  being  ehar^ 
tered  by  S.  W.  Sears. 

*'See  reports  of  E.  O.  Dun  &  Co.'s  agen<7. 
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burse  large  dividends,  it  is  probable  tbat  at  least  two 
thirds  of  the  settlers  patronize  them  at  this  day.* 

The  progress  and  development  of  trade  in  Utah 
from  the  days  of  1848,  when  probably  the  entire  cash 
capital  of  the  community  did  not  amount  to  $3,000, 
present  some  interesting  and  anomalous  features.  At 
first,  as  we  have  seen,  the  Mormons  desired  to  avoid 
all  traffic  with  the  outside  world;  but  as  emigrants 
passed  over  their  roads  and  through  their  settlements, 
goods  were  exchanged  with  advantage  to  both  sides. 
It  was  not  until  two  years  after  the  pioneers  entered 
the  valley  that  the  first  store  was  opened  at  an  adobe 
house,  in  the  seventeenth  ward  of  Salt  Lake  City, 
by  the  firm  of  Livingston  &  Kinkead,*  whose  stock 
was  worth  some  $20,000.  In  1850  the  firm  of  HoUi- 
day  &  Warner  established  a  branch  of  their  business 
in  the  capital,  through  their  agent,  William  H. 
Hooper,  who  opened  a  store  in  a  building  erected  for 
school  purposes,  on  the  block  occupied  by  Brigham 
Young,  thence  removing  to  the  structure  later  occupied 
by  the  museum.*^ 

Soon  the  unerring  scent  of  commerce  discovered 
the  direction  which  business  must  take,  and  Main 

"  For  further  details  m  to  commeroe  in  Utah,  and  the  development  of  the 
cooperative  syatem,  see  HoUiaUr'B  Res,  and  AUracL  of  UUiK  48-^2,  67-9; 
TuUidge'a  Matf.,  Apr.  1881,  passim;  Contributor,  iv.  182;  Eibtan*8  Utah,  11- 
13;  8,  L.  C\  Tribune,  Jan.  4, 1872;  8.  L.  Herald,  in  8,  F.  G(dl,  Feb.  24,  1872; 
8,  F,  Alto,  Apr.  10.  27.  Mav  13,  1872;  8.  F,  BuUetin,  Feb.  22,  1872;  8,  F 
Chronicle,  Oct  6,  1873;  8,  F  Post,  A.'gt,  12, 1875;  for  commercial  law,  Utah 
OauUejer,  1884,  27^-7. 

^Richards'  Reminiscences,  MS.,  31.  At  this  date  the  firm  occupied  what 
was  considered  the  most  convenient  house  in  the  city.  Later  it  was  pulled 
down.  In  the  Deseret  News  of  Sept.  28,  1854,  it  is  stated  that  Capt.  Grant  of 
Fort  Hall  was  the  first  outsider  who  brought  coods  to  the  Utah  market  for 
sole,  offering  sugar  and  coffee  at  |1  a  pint,  calico  at  50  to  75  cents  a  yard, 
and  other  articles  in  proportion.  Livingston  &  Kinkead,  who  came  with  the 
intention  of  trading  for  five  years,  realizing  a  certain  net  profit,  and  then  re- 
turning to  Egypt,  which  they  did,  sold  co&e  and  sugar  at  40  cents  a  pound 
(a  little  more  than  a  pint),  calico  at  25  cents  a  yard,  etc.  At  this  date  there 
were  few  eastern,  or,  as  they  were  termed,  states  goods  in  the  market;  and 
if  we  can  believe  Beadle's  Life  in  Utah,  197,'the  firm  took  in  |10,000  in  gold 
the  first  day  their  store  was  opened.  As  this  amount  then  probably  repre- 
sented almost  the  entire  floating  capital  of  the  Mormons,  the  statement  must 
be  taken  for  what  it  is  worth. 

*oin  1851  David  Smith  and  E.  N.  Cook,  bound  for  Oreeon  with  a  large 
band  of  stock  from  St  Joseph,  stopped  at  Salt  Lake  City  for  three  weeksy 
trading  dry  goods,  etc.,  for  additional  cattle.  Clark's  Sights,  MS.,  11. 
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street,  then  dubbed  Whiskey  street,  the  denizens  of 
which  were  often  rebuked  in  the  tabernacle  for  their 
iniquities,  rapidly  became  the  business  quarter  of  the 
city,  John  and  Enoch  Reese,  the  third  firm  in  historic 
date,  building  a  store  on  the  ground  later  occupied  by 
the  express  oflSce,  and  J.  M.  Homer  &  Co.,  the  fourth, 
occupying  a  portion  of  the  premises  of  the  Deseret 
News.^  Among  the  men  who  had  become  prominent 
at  the  time  of  the  Utah  war  were  Gilbert  &  Gerrish 
and  William  Nixon,  the  latter  being  still  termed  the 
father  of  Utah  merchants.'^ 

Before  the  Utah  war  and  for  several  years  after- 
ward, internal  trade  was  conducted  mainly  by  barter 
and  the  due-bill  system.  At  this  period  the  settlers 
had  little  use  for  money,  and  preferred  taking  in  ex- 
change for  their  commodities  something  that  they 
could  eat,  or  drink,  or  wear,  and  which  could  not  be 
had  at  home.  Thus  scores  of  well-to-do  farmers,  with 
families  to  clothe  and  educate,  while  living  in  greater 
comfort  perhaps  than  those  of  the  western  or  r^acific 
states,  seldom  possessed  a  dollar  in  coin.  Should  one 
of  them,  for  instance,  require  clothing  for  wife  or 
child,  he  consulted  the  store-keeper,  who  agreed,  per- 
haps, to  supply  him  for  so  many  loads  of  wood.  If 
he  should  have  no  spare  wood,  he  searched  out  some 
neighbor  who  had  a  surplus  and  offered  him  its  equiv- 
alent in  butter  or  poultry.  Perhaps,  however,  this 
neighbor  did  not  need  butter  or  poultry,  but  required 
a  few  loads  of  gravel  or  adobes.  In  that  case  the 
farmer  must  find  some  one  who  was  willing  to  exchange 

'^  Homer  &  Ck>.  reduced  the  price  of  sugar  to  three  pounds  for  $\,  where- 
upon Livingston  &  Kinkead  sola  it  at  30  cents  a  pound,  calico  at  18}  cents  a 
yard,  and  marked  all  their  goods  25  per  cent  below  former  prices,  giving  a 
guarantee  never  to  exceed  these  rates.  Deseret  News^  Sept.  28,  1854.  In  18.>5, 
however,  coffee  and  moist  sugar  were  still  selling  at  40  cents  per  lb.,  and 
domestics  at  25  cents  a  yard,  tea  being  worth  $2.25  per  lb.,  flour  $6.25  per 
100  lbs.,  bacon  and  cheese  each  30  cents,  and  butter  36  to  40  cents.  Chandler's 
VisU  to  8.  Luke,  345.  Homer  &  Co.  continued  but  a  short  time  in  business, 
being  succeeded  by  Hooper  &  Williama 

''Gilbert  &  Gerrish  were  a  centile  firm,  and  William  Nixon  was  a  Mor- 
mon of  English  descent,  who  oegan  his  commercial  career  at  St  Louis. 
Among  his  pupils  were  the  Walker  brothers. 
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for  his  poultry  or  butter,  gravel  or  adobes,  which  he 
deliver^  in  return  for  wood,  hauled  the  wood  to  the 
store,  and  thus,  at  length,  wife  and  child  were  clad. 
For  the  tuition  of  his  children  he  would  pay,  perhaps, 
BO  many  dozens  of  eggs  per  quarter;  for  admission  to 
the  theatre,  a  score  of  cabbages ;  for  the  services  of  a 
laborer  or  mechanic,  a  certain  number  of  watermelons 
per  day ;  and  his  tithes  were  usually,  but  not  always^ 
paid  in  kind. 

In  this  primitive  fashion,  until  the  advent  of  the 
railroad,  trade  was  for  the  most  part  conducted  in 
Utah ;  and  notwithstanding  the  wisdom  and  economic 
system  of  their  rulers,  there  were  times,  as  will  be  re- 
membered, when  the  settlers  were  really  needy.  The 
country  was  relieved  only  by  a  train  of  fortunate,  or 
as  the  settlers  believed  providential,  circumstances. 
These  were,  first,  the  presence  of  the  army  of  Utah, 
which  after  disbursing  large  sums  among  the  com- 
munity sold  them  its  substance  at  nominal  rates; 
second,  the  arrival  of  a  second  army  under  Colonel 
Connor,  with  the  interchange  of  traflSc  and  demand 
for  labor  thereby  occasioned ;  third,  the  needs  of  the 
overland  mail  and  telegraph  lines. 

In  part  through  such  adventitious  aid,  the  mer- 
chants of  Utah,  putting  forth  their  might,  built  up  a 
commerce  as  wonderful  in  its  growth  and  develop- 
ment as  that  of  any  of  the  states  on  the  Atlantic  or 
Pacific  seaboard.  As  early  as  1 864  there  were  several 
houses  in  Salt  Lake  City  that  purchased  in  New 
York,  St  Louis,  or  Chicago  goods  to  the  value  of 
$250,000  or  more  at  a  time,  among  them  being  Wil- 
liam Jennings,"  Godbe  &  Mitchell,  the  Walker  Broth- 

"  Isaac,  the  father  of  William  Jenninn,  a  wealthy  batcher  of  Yardlejr, 
Worcester,  England,  was  better  known  to  lame  as  one  of  the  claimants  in  the 
Jennings  chancerr  suit,  in  which  millions  of  poauds  were  at  stake;  bnt  thongh 
he  proved  himseu  a  lawful  claimant,  his  efforts  won  for  him  no  sabstantud 
result.  In  1847  William  Jennings,  then  some  14  years  of  age,  took  ship  for 
New  York,  where,  during  the  ensuing  winter,  he  was  employed  by  a  pox^* 
packer  at  a  wage  of  f6  a  week.  After  some  adventures,  being  at  one  time 
robbed  of  his  all  and  glad  to  find  work  as  a  journeyman  butcher,  and  on 
another  occasion  attack^  with  cholera,  which  left  him  with  a  shattered  con- 
stitution and  9200  in  debt,  he  chanced  to  make  the  acquaintance  of  a  catbolio 
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ers,  and  Kimball  &  Lawrence,  than  whom  few  firms 
throughout  the  United  States,  outside,  perhaps,  of 
Boston,  ranked  higher  as  to  commercial  -  integrity. 
After  the  founding  of  Zion's  CoSperative  Mercantile 
Institution,  mentioned  elsewhere,  and  the  develop- 
ment of  its  banking  system,  the  trade  and  commerce 
of  Utah  assumed  a  more  homogeneous  character." 

In  1883  there  were  twelve  private  and  five  national 
banks  in  operation  in  Utah,  of  which  six  were  at  the 
capital,  three  at  Ogden,  two  at  Logan,  and  one  each 
at  the  several  towns  of  Provo,  Corinne,  St  George, 
Richfield,  Silver  Reef,  and  Park  City.  Their  aggre- 
gate paid-up  capital  was  estimated  at  $1,000,000,  their 
loans  at  $3,000,000,  their  deposits  at  $3,500,000, 
and  the  amount  of  their  exchange  business  at  from 
$12,000,000  to  $15,000,000.** 

priest,  from  whom  he  horrowed  |50.  With  this  capital  Jenniziga  made  his 
first  r^  start  Id  life,  and  tnming  every  dollar  to  account,  soon  paid  off  his 
debt  and  hud  the  baoB  of  his  fortane.  In  1851  we  find  him  at  St  Joseph, 
where  he  was  married  to  Jane  Walker,  a  Mormon  emig^rant  girl.  In  the  au- 
tumn of  1852  he  arrived  at  Salt  Lake  Citv,  having  first  invested  all  his  means 
in  three  wagon-loads  of  groceries,  from  which  he  realized  a  considerable  profit. 
Joining  the  church,  he  engaged  in  business  as  a  butcher,  and  in  1855-6  as  a 
tanner,  boot  and  shoe  manuucturor,  and  saddle  and  harness  maker.  In  1856 
he  was  sent  on  a  mission  to  Carson  Valley,  and,  rotuming  in  the  summer  of 
1857,  commenced  business  some  three  years  later  as  a  dry-goods  merohant  in 
Salt  Lake  City,  soon  becoming  the  leading  bu&iness  man  in  Utah.  In  1864 
his  purohases  in  New  York  and  St  Louis  amounted  to  1500,000,  and  in  Salt 
Lake  Qty  to  |35O,000,  his  business  thereafter  averaffing  about  f2,000,000 
per  annum.  Mr  Jennings  assisted  in  oiganizing  the  Utah  Central  R.  fi.,  of 
which  he  became  vice-president,  and  succeeded  Brisham  as  president  of  the 
Utah  Southern.  He  was  also  one  of  the  founders  and  directors  of  the  Deaeret 
National  Bimk,  and  a  member  of  the  lesislaturo  under  Governor  Doty. 

"^  UntU  the  advent  of  the  railroad,  the  prices  of  all  commodities  continued 
extremely  high.  At  a  convention  held  at  the  Bowery,  S.  L.  City,  Oct.  4^ 
1864,  the  price  of  flour  was  fixed  at  |12  per  100  lbs,  of  wheat»  com,  and  beans 
at  $5,  94,  and  |10  per  bushel  respectively,  of  pork  at  90  cents,  and  of  dried 
apples  at  75  cents  per  lb.,  all  in  gold.  Deaeret  NewSy  Oct.  10,  1864.  Bowles 
says  that  in  June  of  the  following  year  lumber  was  worth  $100  per  thousand 
feet,  sugar  75  to  85  cents,  coffee  |1  to  |1.1(^.  and  tea  3.50  to  t5  per  lb.  Aarou 
the  Continent^  lOl-SS.    These  prices  were  in  currency. 

^Utah  GatteUeer,  1884,  115.  The  firm  of  Hooper,  Eldredfle,  ft  Co.— W. 
H.  Hooper,  H.  S.  Eldredge,  and  L.  S.  Hills— commenced  Dusiness  at  S. 
L.  City  May  1, 1869,  with  a  capital  of  $40,000.  They  were  succeeded  by  the 
Bank  of  Deseret,  incorporated  under  territorial  law  Sept.  1,  1871»  with  a 
capital  of  $100,000,  Bngham  Young  being  president,  H.  S.  Eldredge  vice- 
president,  and  W.  H.  Hooper,  W.  Jennings,  F.  Little,  snd  J.  Sharp  the 
remaining  directors.  L.  S.  Hills  was  cashier.  This  institution  was  again  suc- 
ceeded by  the  Deaeret  National  Bank,  organized  under  the  act  oT  Nov.  1, 
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At  this  date  there  were  some  fifty  insurance  agen^ 
cies  having  business  with  Salt  Lake  City  and  Ogden, 
their  risks  on  buildings  amounting  to  $500,000,  and 
on  merchandise  in  stock  to  $3,500,000.'* 

Thus  with  her  1,143  miles  of  railroad,  her  agricul- 
tural and  stock-raising  interests,  now  valued  at  $12,- 
000,000  a  year,  her  manufactures  at  $5,000,000,  her 
mining  output  at  $7,000,000  or  $8,000,000,  her  com- 
merce at  $23,000,000,  and  her  seventeen  national  and 
commercial  banks,  it  will  be  seen  that  Utah  compares 

1872,  with  a  capital  of  #200,000,  and  with  the  same  directors  and  officialB,  iti 
depontt  in  1880  being  about  $600,000.  The  Walker  Bros'  bank  was  eetab- 
liaiied  in  1871,  the  firm  having  at  that  date  large  deposits  of  cash  and  balUon 
to  their  credit,  notwithstanding  the  losses  caused  oy  the  oooperatiye  move- 
ment and  by  the  opposition  of  the  church  dignitaries.  WaUxr^s  MerchaaU* 
and  Minera  qf  Utah,  MS.,  4.  The  remaining  banks  at  S.  L.  City  in  1873 
were  those  of  Jones  ft  Co.,  McComick  k  Co.,  Wells,  Fargo,  ft  Co.,  and  the 
Zion*s  Savings  Bank,  the  last  having  a  capital  of  $50,000,  and  of  which  John 
Taylor  was  president. 

The  Ogden  banks  were  the  Commercial  National  Bank,  the  Utah  Naticmal 
Bank  of  Ogden,  and  the  First  National,  of  which  last  H.  S.  Eldredge  was 
president  in  1885.    The  business  of  the  Commercial  National  was  purchased 
from  J.  M.  Langsdorf  and  H.  O.  Harkness,  the  former  oramizing  the  firm 
of  J.  W.  Guthrie  ft  Co.  at  Corinne  in  1874.    J.  M.  Langsdorf,  a  native  of 
Pittsbutg,  Pa,  came  to  Utah  in  1869.    His  first  occupation  was  to  sweep 
out  the  bank  at  Corinne,  of  which  he  was  soon  made  book-keeper,  and  after- 
ward manager.  LangmUrf^s  Stoek-raisinffin  Weber  Co.^  MS.    Guthrie  ft  Co.'s 
business  afterward  fell  into  the  hands  of  R.  M.  Dooly,  by  whom  the  Utah 
National  Bank  of  Ogden  was  organized  in  1883.    Dooly,  a  native  of  DI.,  came 
to  Cal.  in  1872,  removing  to  Uteh  the  follovring  year,  and  being  employed  by 
Wells,  Fargo,  ft  Co.  until  Oct.  1881.     In  1878  he  was  married  to  Mary  Eliza 
Helfricb,  a  native  of  Grass  Valley,  Cal.  Dooly's  Ogden  Banks,  MS.     Among 
the  bankers  of  Ogden  may  also  be  mentioned  Watson  N.  Shilling,  a  nativo  of 
Ohio,  vrhere  he  was  bom  in  1840.     Removing  to  Michigan  when  he  was 
twelve  years  of  age,  he  enlisted  in  1861  in  the  Ist  Michigan  cavalry,  serving 
throughout  the  war,  and  being  mustered  out,  in  1865,  at  Fort  Collins,  CoL 
Two  years  later  he  proceeded  to  Oneida  oo..  Id.,  where  he  engaged  in  farming, 
trading,  and  stock-raisiuff,  and  where  in  1884  he  still  retained  his  interests, 
his  residence  in  Ogden  being  mainly  with  a  view  to  the  education  of  his 
family.     In  1883  be  was  a  delegate  to  the  national  republican  convention, 
throwing  in  his  influence  to  secure  the  nomination  of  Blaine.   Utah  Biog, 
Sketches,  MS.,  56.     The  Logan  banks  were  those  of  Charles  Frank  and 
Thatcher  Bros  ft  Co.,  the  latter  having  a  capital  of  $75,000.    The  bank  at 
Provo  was  named  the  First  National,  ite  capital  being  $50,000,  with  A.  O. 
Smoot  as  president;  the  one  at  St  €^rge  was  conducted  by  Woolley,  Lund, 
ft  Jndd;  the  one  at  Bichfield  by  Jas  M.  Peterson;  and  the  one  at  Silver  Beef 
by  R.  T.  Gillespie.     For  further  particulars  concerning  Utah  banks,  see 
TuUidgt'8  Mag,,  i.  522-3;  House  Ex,  Doe,,  46th  Cong.  3d  Sess.,  czciii.  713; 
DeserH  News,  Nov.  6,  1872,  Aug.  27,  1873;  S,  L,  C,  Tribune,  Jan,  11,  1873; 
S.  F,  Post,  Aug.  9,  Oct  21,  1873;  8,  F,  ChronkU,  July  17,  1877;  Silver  ReeJT 
Miner,  Jan.  21,  1883. 

**  Alex.  Daul  of  Ogden  opened  the  first  fire-insurance  agency  in  Utah. 
Mr  Daul,  a  native  of  Germany,  came  to  the  U.  S.  in  1862,  and  on  arriving  at 
S.  L.  City  was  for  the  most  part  employed  as  a  missionary  until  1873. 
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not  unfavorably  with  the  states  of  the  Pacific  slope. 
She  is  practically  free  from  debt,  and  nowhere  is  taxa- 
tion lighter  or  more  equitably  adjusted.  In  1865,  as 
we  have  seen,  the  territorial  and  county  taxes  were 
not  allowed  in  any  case  to  exceed  one  per  cent  of  the 
assessed  value  of  property,  while  for  school  purposes 
they  seldom  exceeded  one  fourth  of  one  per  cent.*' 
In  1883  the  rate  was  but  six  mills  on  the  dollar  for 
both  territorial  and  school  purposes,^  counties  being 
allowed  discretion  as  to  their  rate  of  levy,  provided 
that  it  should  never  exceed  six  mills  on  the  dollar.* 
Cities  were  limited  to  five  mills  on  the  dollar  for 
municipal  expenses,  and  five  mills  for  the  making  and 
repair  of  streets.  The  assessed  value  of  all  property 
in  the  territory  was,  in  1883,  $30,834,425,*^  and  this 
was  considerably  less  than  50  per  cent  of  the  real 
value,  the  total  revenue  from  territorial  and  school 
tax  being  $185,000,*^  or  little  more  than  $1  per  capita 
of  the  population.  That  this  sum  was  expended  eco- 
nomically for  the  public  benefit  is  shown  by  the 
number  of  public  buildings,  roads,  bridges,  and  other 
improvements  in  the  cities  and  counties  of  Utah.*^ 

'^Seep.  e08,  t^  vol. 

*"  A  property  t&x,  not  exceeding  two  per  cent,  might  be  levied,  however, 
for  school  bmldings  and  improvements. 

'*For  amonnt  of  property  and  taxes,  and  financial  reports  of  the  several 
counties  at  various  dates,  see  Utah  Jour,  Legid.,  1859-^,  12-15;  1860-1, 
19;  1861-2,  29;  1862-3,  35;  1865-6,  24;  1866-7,  22-3;  1868,  20,  66-73,  135 
-«,  141-2;  1869,  passim;  1876,  35-6,  45-6,  271-7;  1878,  51-2,  403-64;  1880, 
151-205;  Utah  Fin,  Bepts  of  Co$,;  Mesa,  of  Gov.,  1870,  10. 

<o  As  shown  in  the  office  of  Auditor  Ckyton.  UtaJi  Gazetteer,  1884,  116. 
In  8,  L.  C.  Contributor,  Feb.  1883,  183,  it  is  given  at  $34,000,000. 

*^  Mines  and  mining  products  were  exempt,  though  machinery  and  improve- 
ments were  liable  to  taxation.  The  county  assessors  were  allowed  to  make 
their  own  standard,  the  result  being  that  the  tax  was  but  20  to  50  per  cent  of 
the  cash  valuation.  Thus  a  steer  was  valued  in  one  county  at  $15,  in  another 
at  $6  or  $8,  whereas  the  cash  value  of  cattle  was  in  1883  $25  to  $30  per 
head.  Roads  bonded  at  $20,000  per  mile  were  assessed  at  about  $2,000,  and 
others  in  the  same  proportion,  the  rate  never  exceeding  one  sixth  of  the  in- 
debtedness. 

41  For  governors',  auditors*,  and  treasurers*  reports  and  statements  as  to 
territorial  revenue,  expenditure,  and  appropriations,  see  Utah  Jour,  LegieL, 
1851-2  (joint  sess.),  110-13;  1853-4  (joint  sees.),  118-20;  1854-5,  94,  100-1, 
10»-12;  1859-60,  9-16;  1860-1, 16-25;  1861-2, 27-33;  1862-3,  33-9,  app.  xiii. 
-XV.;  1863-4,  21-4;  1864-5,  14-19;  1865^,  23-33;  1866-7,  22-31;  1868,  20- 
7;  1869,  20-7;  1876,  35-48,  266-79;  1878,  51-64,  316,  321-2;  1880,  23-46; 
Utah  AcU  Legid.,  1866,  84-4;  Utah  Lawn,  1878,  11-23;  1880,  41-4;  ifect. 
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This  amouDt  does  not  of  course  include  the  income 
from  titheSy  which  in  1880  was  estimated  at  $458,- 
000,^  a  sum  not  larger  in  proportion  to  population 
than  is  expended  for  religious  and  charitable  purposes 
in  other  states  and  territories  of  the  union. 

The  receipts  of  the  United  States  internal  revenue 
from  Utah  were  for  1883  about  $48,000,  and  for  the 
twenty  preceding  years  averaged  about  $40,000. 
Neither  tobacco  nor  spirituous  liquors  were  manu- 
factured in  the  country,  though  230,000  cigars  and 
some  18,000  barrels  of  malt  liquors  made  during  the 
fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1883,  yielded  revenue  to 
the  amount  of  $18,097.  Apart  from  these  items,  most 
of  the  internal  revenue  receipts  were  derived  fix>m 
license  taxes.^ 

The  United  States  land-office  at  Salt  Lake  City  was 
opened  in  the  year  1869.  Up  to  the  31st  of  March, 
1884,  the  total  payments  made  through  this  office 
were  $831,209.08,  this  amount  representing  almost 
the  entire  sum  paid  for  lands  disposed  of  by  govern- 
ment. During  this  period  6,388  homestead  entries 
were  made,  covering  an  area  of  844,159  acres,  and 
2,773  final  proofs.  The  number  of  miaeral-land  en- 
tries was  1,023,  and  their  area  8,656  acres;  of  coal- 
land  entries  72,  with  an  area  of  10,423  acres.^ 

qfOav,,  1870,  9-15.  For  xnisceUaneons  matten  reUting  to  tucation  and  rev- 
enue, sec  Utah  Jour.  Legist.,  1860-1,  76-7,  83-8;  1870,  111-13;  1876,  254r^; 
Utah  Acts,  1859-60,  33;  1872,  2;  1878,  11-12;  Deaerei  Neim,  Feb.  1,  1855, 
Feb.  13,  1856,  Deo.  21,  1865;  Utah  Direeiary,  1869,  67;  S.  L.  C.  Dtreetory, 
1860,  67. 

^  Utah  Hand-Book  qfMormonism,  6,  40,  where  it  ia  stated  that  the  total 
income  of  the  priesthood  exceeded  $1,000,000. 

^Utah  OaxettetTf  1884, 1 17.  For  other  matten  relating  to  internal  revenue, 
Bee  Bev.  liepC  Com,,  1863,  1864,  passim;  Deaerei  Setoff,  liaroh  8^  1871.  In 
1862  a  memorial  was  presented  for  a  remission  of  direct  federal  taxation,  for 
which  see  Utah  Act$  jLegiaL,  1861-2,  50-6a  In  1878  a  memorial  was  pe- 
sented  to  congress  asking  that  a  mint  be  established  in  S.  L.  City.  H,  iftsc 
Doc,  45th  Cong.  2d  Sees.,  54,  97.  In  1868  the  Mormons  affain  issaed  a 
currency  of  their  own.  8.  F,  Call,  Nov.  20,  1868;  Gold  Hill  lUms,  Nov.  14, 
1868;  S.  F.  BuUeHn,  April  12,  1872. 

*^Utah  Oazetteer,  1884,  117.  For  list  of  Utah  land-offioes  in  1882,  see  H. 
Ex.  Doe.,  47 tb  Con^.  2d  Sess.,  x.  42.  For  patents  issaed  to  gentile  as 
against  Mormon  applicants,  see  Sen,  Doe,,  46th  Cong.  2d  Sess.,  v.,  no.  181. 
The  total  number  of  acres  disposed  of  in  each  year  will  be  found  in  H,  Ex, 
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The  receipts  of  the  jpost-oflSce  at  Salt  Lake  City 
for  the  year  ending  March  31,  1884,  amounted  to 
$39,294,  and  the  expenses  to  $12,871,  leaving  a  sur- 
plus in  this  department  of  $26,423.  The  first  post- 
office  was  established  in  March  1849,  letters  being 
usually  delivered  before  that  date  at  the  conclusion 
of  divine  service  on  the  sabbath  at  the  several  places 
of  worship.  Of  mail  contracts  and  services  up  to  the 
close  of  1856  mention  has  already  been  made.^  At 
that  date,  it  will  be  remembered,  there  was  a  monthly 
service,  when  not  interrupted  by  severity  of  weather 
or  unforeseen  casualties,  connecting  eastward  with 
Independence  and  westward  with  Sacramento.  After 
the  reopening  of  postal  communication,  interrupted 
by  the  Utah  war,  there  was  little  regard  to  regularity 
or  promptness  in  the  delivery  of  the  mails,  letters 
and  papers  being  often  lost,  mail-bags  wetted,  thrown 
carelessly  to  the  ground^  and  sometimes  purposely  de- 

Doe.t  47th  Gong.  2d  Sew.,  xix.,  no.  72,  140.  For  town  lites  patented  in 
1878-80,  see  H,  Ex,  Doc,,  47th  Cong.  Ist  Seas.,  iz.,  pt  5,  187.  For  surveys 
and  statistics  between  1869  and  1880,  see  CT.  8.  Land  Off,  Rtpi,  1869, 168-74, 
225-42,  256-62,  326-31,  400-5;  Sec,  Interior  HepU,  42d  Cong.  2d  Seas.,  pt  i., 
42,  210-23;  42d  Cong.  Sd  Sees.,  pt  i.,  12-13,  18;  43d  Cong,  let  Sess.,  i.  140- 
67,  257-93;  43d  Cong.  2d  Sees.,  i.  155-68,  268-84,  300-3;  44th  Cong.  Ist 
Sees.,  37-40,  248-60,  377-424;  44th  Cong.  2d  Sess.,  32-3,  36-39,  130^2,  160- 
85,  277-83;  H.  Ex.  Doe.,  45th  Cong.  2d  Seas.,  viii.  69,  155-217,  299-311; 
45th  Cong.  3d  Seas.,  p.  x.,  z.-xvi.,  18-19, 55,  80-7, 95-6,  IGl,  213, 215, 319-33; 
Id.,  46th  Cong.  2d  Seas.,  ▼.  2206-8,  2213-15;  Sen.  Doc,  46th  Cong.  3d  Seaa., 
no.  12,  50,  67.  For  portiona  of  aurveyor-generaI*a  reports  toncbing  Utah,  see 
//.  Ex.  Doe,,  46th  Gong.  2d  Seas.,  U.  871-<807;  47th  Cong,  lat  Seaa.,  ix.,  pt 
5,  141,  882-915;  47th  Cong.  2d  Sess.,  x.  75-7.  For  legislation  of  congreu 
upon  which  title  to  land  in  Utah  depends,  see  Id.,  47th  G>ng.  2d  Seaa.,  xviii., 
no.  45,  971-8.  For  laws  relating  to  preemption,  homestead,  timber-land, 
desert,  and  other  lands,  see  U,  S.  Stat.,  44th  Lk>ng.  2d  Seaa.,  377;  45  Con^.  2d 
Seas. ,  88-9;  Siaifner,  ^iurmers*  and  Miners'  ManuaL  For  further  discuaaions, 
measures,  proceedings,  and  appropriations  of  congreas  for  Utah,  see  Cong, 
Globe,  186&-9,  687,  754,  781;  1869-70,  paasim;  1872-3,  cdv.,  iii-iz.,  ccxa, 
221, 353;  187a-4,  21, 51,  84-5,  187,  204, 506,  1838;  U,  S,  Acts,  40th  Cong.  3d 
Sess.,  224;  42d  Gong.  2d  Sess.,  40,  223,  363.  530;  House  Jour,,  40tb  Cong.  3d 
Sess.,  617;  4lBtCong.  1st  Sess.,  317;  4l8t  Cong.  3d  Seaa.,  624-5,  650-1;  42d 
Cong.  2d  Sess.,  657, 699,  701,  713,  725, 1219, 1290, 1302-5, 1345-7;  43d  Cong. 
lat  Seas.,  1545,  1559,  1581^-3;  43d  Cong.  2d  Seaa.,  793,  800,  810,  812;  44Ui 
Cong,  lat  Seas.,  1736,  1775;  45th  Cong,  lat  Seas.,  408,  431;  45th  Cong.  2d 
Seas.,  1654-5,  1708;  Sen,  Jour.,  41at  Cong.  2d  Seas.,  1490,  152T-8;  41at  Cong. 
3d  Seas.,  603,  673;  42d  Cong,  lat  Seaa.,  239,  249,  266,  277,  279;  42  Cong.  2d 
Sess.,  1234,  1380-2,  1419-20;  42d  Cong.  3d  Sess.,  856,  870,  886;  43d  Cong. 
1st  Sees.,  1121,  1141-2;  45th  Cong,  lat  Seas.,  168;  45th  Cong.  2d  Seaa.,  977-- 
8,  990,  1021;  /T.  Comm.  Rept,  45th  Cong.  2d  Seas.,  iv.,  no.  708,  v.,  no.  949. 

^See  pp.  500-502,  this  voL 
um.  UxAB.    48 
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stroyed.  As  for  magazines  and  newspapers,  the  saints 
considered  themselves  fortunate  if  they  received  them, 
four  months  after  date.  The  establishment  of  the 
pony  express  in  1860,  and  the  persistence  with  which 
the  Mormons  advertised  their  grievances,  improved 
matters  considerably;  and  with  the  building  of  rail- 
roads, lines  of  postal  route  were  of  course  established 
throughout  the  territory.  In  1879  there  were  109 
routes,  the  subsidies  for  which  amounted  to  nearly 
$200,000,*'  and  about  200  postmasters,  whose  com- 
pensation varied  from  18  cents  to  $2,800  a  year.** 

On  October  18,  1861,  a  message  from  Brigham 
Young  was  received  by  the  president  of  the  Pacific 
Telegraph  Company  at  Cleveland,  Ohio,  of  which  the 
following  is  a  portion:  "Utah  has  not  seceded,  but  is 
firm  for  the  constitution  and  laws  of  our  once  happy 
country."  *•  The  message  was  courteously  answered. 
The  same  day  Secretary  and  Acting  Governor  Frank 
Fuller  thus  saluted  President  Lincoln:  "Utah,  whose 
citizens  strenuously  resist  all  imputations  of  disloyalty, 
congratulates  the  president  upon  the  completion  of  an 
enterprise  which  spans  a  continent . . .  May  the  whole 
system  speedily  thrill  with  the  quickened  pulsations 

*^  For  list,  with  annual  payments  to  each,  see  (7.  S,  Off,  Reg.^  1876,  ii. ;  P. 
O,  Dept,  118-19. 

*'  Names  of  post-offices,  postmasters,  and  the  compensation  paid  to  each 
will  be  fonnd  in  Id.,  351  >2.  For  farther  items  oonceming  mail  services,  see 
Richards*  Incidents  of  Utah  Hist.,  MS.,  passim;  for  statistics,  House  Ex.  J)oc^ 
35th  Cong.  2d  Scss.,  ii.,  pt  iv.,  pp.  757,  783,  819,  833;  37th Cong.  3d  Seas.,  iv. 
152-5,  170,  214;  3Sth  Cong.  Ist  Sess.,  v.,  pt  ii.,  73;  38th  Cong.  2d  Sesa.,  v. 
802,  822,  8*29-30,  861;  ilst  Cong.  2d  Sess.,  i.  43,  66,  88-9,  104,  114;  41st 
Cong.  3d  Sess.,  i.,  pt  iii.,  vol.  iil,  46,  73,  147-9,  156,  169-71;  42d  Cong.  3d 
Sess.,  i.,  pt  iv.,  vol.  iv.,  64,  136,  140,  2-28.  237-43;  45th  Cong.  2d  Sess..  vii., 
pt  ii.,  6-7,  20,  56,  65,  218;  Sen.  Ex.  Doe.,  36th  Cong.  1st  Sess.,  i.,  vol.  iii.,  pt 
1.,  1432-1440;  37th  Cong.  2d  Sess.,  i.,  vol.  iii.,  585-6,  601-3,  621,  644;  Mess, 
and  Doc.,  36th  Cong.  1st  Sess.,  pt  iii.,  1432-72;  39th  Cong.  Ist  Sess. 
(abridged),  48-53;  39th  Cong.  2d  Sess.,  P.  M.  Oenl  Rept,  18-19,  24,  50,  87; 
40th  Cong.  2d  Sess.  (abridged),  772-9.  For  routes,  expenses,  subsidies,  etc., 
see  Postmaster-Oen.  Rept,  1858,  pp.  45,  69,  71,  121;  1859, 46, 54,  86;  1860,  74, 
76,  140;  1865,  25,  40,  58-9,  83-4;  18(J8,  42,  64,  261-2,  278;  1871,  17,  40,  47, 
85-6,  116,  126-8;  1873,  33,  69,  184-5,  198,  208-20;  1875,  77,  83,  210,  230» 
241-51;  1876,  20,  41-5,  81,  89,  182-3,  198,  204-9;  A/.  Ex,  Doe.,  47th  Cong. 
2d  Sess.,  xxii.,  no.  93,  pp.  255-^;  Id.,  48th  Cong.  1st  Sess.,  pt  4,  no.  2,  pp. 
252  202  612. 
"  ''^^  DeseretNews,  Oct.  23,  1861. 
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of  the  heart,  as  the  parricide  hand  is  palsied,  treason 
is  punished,  and  the  entire  sisterhood  of  states  join 
hands  in  glad  reunion  around  the  national  fireside.'* 
The  president  answered:  *^The  government  recipro- 
cates your  congratulations."^  In  the  autumn  of  this 
year  the  line  was  completed  westward  to  California.*^ 
The  charge  for  messages  to  New  York  was  in  1861 
at  the  rate  of  $7.50  for  10  words,  as  against  $1.50  in 
1880.*^ 

At  the  former  date  Brigham  had  already  resolved 
to  connect  the  leading  settlements  of  Utah  by  means 
of  a  home  telegraph  system.  It  was  not,  however, 
until  the  autumn  of  1865  that  the  matter  was  brought 
prominently  before  the  people.  They  responded 
cheerfully  and  promptly,  as  they  ever  did  to  his  be- 
bests,  contributing  funds  and  labor,  and  about  a  year 
later  the  Deseret  Telegraph  Co.  was  in  operation,  the 
line  opening  for  business  in  December  1866,  connect- 
ing first  with  Ogden,  and  soon  afterward  with  Brig- 
ham  City  and  Logan,  its  northern  terminus.  In 
January  1867,  500  miles  of  wire  had  been  laid,  extend- 
ing northward  to  Cache  Valley  and  southward  to  St 
George,  with  a  branch  line  running  through  Sanpete 
Valley.^  During  this  month  the  company  was  organ- 
ized under  charter  from  the  legislature,  with  a  capital 
of  $500,000.*^     The   line    was    afterward   continued 

^Id.  See  also  Tulltdge'a  Hist.  S.  L,  City,  249-51;  8,  F,  Bulletin,  Oct. 
21,  1801;  Sac.  Union,  Oct.  25,  Nov.  2,  18G1. 

**  Deseret  Tel.  Co.  Mem.,  ia  Utah  Jottings,  MS.  In  1859  an  act  was  passed 
to  incorporate  the  Placerville,  Humboldt,  and  S.  L.  C  Tel.  Co.  See  Utah 
AcU,  I808-9,  26. 

^*  For  day  rate.  The  night  rate  was  75  cents.  Deseret  Tel.  Co.  Mem.,  in 
UiaJi  Jottings,  MS. 

^'  Id.  On  this  the  first  circuit  320  pounds  of  wire  were  used  per  mile,  the 
cost  being  35  cents  per  lb  and  $150  per  mile.  TuUidge^s  Life  of  Brigliam 
Young y  suppl.  G7.  In  the  Deseret  News  of  Jan.  23,  1867,  the  line  is  termed 
the  liescfet  State  Telegraph. 

**  The  officers  wei-e  Brigham  Young  president,  Dan.  H.  Wells  vice-presi- 
dent, Geo.  Q.  Cannon  treasurer,  and  Wm  Clayton  secretary,  the  two  first 
being  ex  officio  members  of  the  board;  the  remaining  directors  were  Edward 
Hunter,  Geo.  A^  Smith,  A.  0.  Smoot,  A.  H.  Raleigh,  John  Sharp,  Jos.  A. 
\oung,  Erastus  Snow,  Ezra  T.  Benson,  and  A.  M.  Musser,  the  last  named 
being'appointed  superintendent.  Deseret  Tel.  Co.  Mem.,  in  Utcuh  Jottings^ 
MS. 

Amos  Milton  Musser,  a  Pennsylvanian  by  birth,  joined  the  Mormons  ia 
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through  Sevier  county  to  Monroe,  and  from  Toquer^ 
ville  to  the  Kanab  country  in  south-eastern  Utah,  to 
Tintic,  Cottonwood,  and  Bingham,  and  to  Pioche  and 
other  towns  in  south-eastern  Nevada.  In  1880  it 
had  been  further  extended  to  Paris,  Idaho,  to  the 
mining  towns  of  Frisco,  Silver  City,  and  Alta,  and 
toward  the  south-east  as  far  as  Ordenville,  touching 
Arizona  in  its  route.  At  this  date  there  were  955 
miles  of  pole  line,  1,130  of  wire,  and  68  offices  in  opera- 
tion. The  capital  stock  was  held  entirely  by  Mor- 
mons, and  though  much  of  the  route  lay  through  a 
sparsely  settled  country,  where  the  expenses  were  out 
of  all  proportion  to  the  receipts,  the  enterprise  was 
self-supporting" 

In  1882  there  were  2,647  miles  of  telegraph  and 
600  of  telephone  wire,  with  560  instruments  in  Utah," 
and  communication  with  the  adjacent  states  and  ter- 
ritories  was  being  rapidly  pushed  forward. 

The  people  of  the  United  States  seem  now  deter- 
mined tnat  polygamy  shall  be  suppressed.  During  the 
years  1885-7,  fines  and  imprisonments  were  of  con- 
stant occurrence,  and  hundreds  of  heads  of  families 
went  into  hiding.  Some  voluntarily  came  forward, 
gave  themselves  up,  and  stood  their  trial.  Whether 
or  not  the  system  is  destined  thus  to  be  wholly  rooted 
out,  it  is  impossible  to  say.     But  in  answer  to  the 

1844,  and  together  with  his  mother  and  titter  settled  at  NaiiFoo  in  1846, 
remalninff  in  that  neighborhood  after  the  expulsion  until  1851,  in  which  year 
he  arrived  in  Utah  and  was  appointed  to  the  general  tithing-office.  In  18u2 
he  was  sent  on  mission  to  Hinaostan,  where  he  labored  for  three  yean,  prin- 
cipally in  Calcutta  and  Bombay,  and  was  afterward  employed  as  a  missionary 
in  England.  Betuminff  to  Utah  in  1857,  he  took  an  active  part  in  promoting 
the  home  industries  of  the  territory;  he  was  also  traveiunff  agent  of  the 
church,  assisted  in  emigration  matters,  temple  building,  we  cooperative 
movement,  and  was,  in  brief,  one  of  Brigbam's  most  trustworthy  agents. 

"In  IfliSO  John  Taylor  was  president,  Dan.  H.  Wells  yioe-president,  Jss 
Jack  treasurer,  and  W.  B.  Dougall  secretary,  all  of  them  bemg  directors. 
The  other  members  of  the  board  were  John  Sharp,  F.  Little,  Ed.  Hunter,  U. 
P.  Kimball,  and  Geo.  Reynolds.  Musaer  having  resigned  the  superio  tendency 
in  1876,  Dougall  was  appointed  in  his  stead.  Id.  In  1878  the  wires  wero 
laid  to  the  houses  of  many  bishops  of  wards  throughout  the  territory.  Com- 
yer*s  letters  to  SoeiOH  JEduc  Jowr, 

^CaiUrU>utar,  iv.  182.  For  list  of  telegraph  affioes»  see  Utah  ChatUeet^ 
1884,260. 
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oft-repeated  accusations  of  those  who  regard  the 
MormoDS  merely  as  an  ulcer  in  the  body  politic, 
there  are  many  points  which  to  the  impartial  observer 
would  seem  worthy  of  being  noted  in  their  favor. 
Laying  aside  the  questions  of  religion  and  polygamy, 
we  find  recorded  in  their  annals  one  of  the  greatest 
achievements  of  modern  times,  and  one  that  sheds  a 
lustre  on  the  dark  cloud  which,  to  gentile  gaze,  hangs 
like  a  funcral-pall  over  the  genius  of  this  singular  and 
long-suffering  community.  Driven  from  Far  West, 
from  Kirtland,  from  Nauvoo,  they  found  at  length, 
amid  the  farthest  west,  an  abiding-place— one  then  as 
remote  from  civilization  as  the  wilds  of  Senegambia. 
There,  within  forty  years,  has  been  established  a 
thriving  community;  there  has  been  built  one  of  the 
most  sightly  capitals  west  of  the  Mississippi,  an  oasis 
amid  the  great  American  desert,  and  with  hundreds 
of  settlements  depending  upon  it.  There  farms  and 
orchards,  flocks  and  herds,  factories  and  warehouses, 
cover  the  formerly  unpeopled  solitude,  abandoned  but 
a  few  decades  ago  to  the  savage,  the  coyote,  and  the 
wolf.  The  men  and  women  who  compose  this  com- 
munity, drawn  for  the  most  part  from  the  lower  strata 
of  European  society,  have  not  been  slow  to  learn  the 
practical  lessons  which  their  church  has  taught  them ; 
to  learn  how  to  exercise  forethought,  frugality,  and 
other  qualities  which  lead  to  success  in  life.^ 

''I  give  herewith  aome  farther  biographical  notices.  Oraon  Hyde,  a 
native  of  Oxford,  Conn.,  was  bom  in  1805,  commenoed  life  by  working  in 
an  iron-foundery  for  six  dollars  a  month,  afterward  serving  for  a  year  or  two 
as  clerk  to  the  firm  of  Gilbert  &  Whitney  of  Kirtland.  WhUe  at  Kirtland, 
Hyde,  who  was  then  a  stanch  metbodist,  and  a  class-leader  in  a  camp- 
meeting  at  that  point,  heard  that  a  golden  bible  had  been  dng  oat  of  a 
rock  in  the  state  of  New  York.  A  few  months  later  ke  was  converted  to 
MormoniBm,  and  set  forth  as  a  missionary,  beinga  member  of  the  English 
mission  of  1837,  when  he  was  accompanied  by  Heber  G.  Kimball,  Willard 
Richards,  and  others.  In  1840  he  went  to  Jerasalem,  where  he  held  sernce 
at  the  moant  of  Olives,  and  consecrated  the  holy  land,  being  appointed  to 
this  duty  by  the  prophet,  who  declared  him  to  be  of  the  house  of  Judah, 
After  the  prophet's  assassination,  he  again  proceeded,  in  company  with  Parley 
Pratt  and  Jonn  Taylor,  to  Great  Britain,  where  he  set  the  churches  in  order, 
having  now  been  chosen  one  of  the  twelve.  He  arrived  at  Winter  Quarters  a 
few  weeks  after  the  departure  of  the  pioneer  band,  and  on  their  return  labored 
to  reoi^ganixe  the  first  presidency,  Bngham  Young  being  appointed  Joseph's 
soooessor,  partiy  by  his  efiforta^    After  the  saints  were  gathered  in  Utah,  ha 
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remained  in  that  territory  fts  prending  apoetle  at  various  eettlements,  main- 
iiinin^  robtut  health  imtil  about  his70th  year,  and  coDtinaing  to  labor  in 
the  miniBtry  antil  his  decease  in  Norember  1878.  For  farther  details,  see 
Autftbiog,  of  Mm  M,  A,  P.  H}fdt^  MS.,  4;  Hyd£%  TraveU  ctnd  Minisiry, 
paasim;  Tuiadge's  Life  qf  Brigham  Young,  69-71;  Jdiliennial  Star,  t.  163; 
J}e9f^ret  News,  May  5,  12,  1858,  March  25,  1874,  Dec.  4,  11,  1878;  Smuckers 
Hist.  Mormow,  297;  8.  L.  Herald,  Nov.  30,  1878;  PrtacoU  Miner,  Dec.  13, 
1878. 

Edward  Hunter,  a  native  of  Newtown,  Pa,  was  deeoended  on  the  father's 
side  f  ix>m  John  Hunter,  who  served  as  lieutenant  of  cavalry  under  William  III. 
at  the  battle  of  the  Boyne,  his  mother's  lineage  being  traced  back  to  one  Rob- 
ert Owen,  a  Welsh  quaker,  who,  refusing  to  take  the  oath  of  allegiance  after 
the  restoration  in  1685,  was  imprisoned,  and  afterward  emigrating  to  America, 
purchased  an  estate  near  Phihulelphia.  On  his  father's  death,  Edward,  who 
M'as  then  only  22  years  of  age,  was  offered  his  position  as  justice  of  the  peace, 
but  refused  it  on  account  of  his  youth.  A  few  years  afterward  he  purchased 
a  fariii  in  Chester  co.,  Pa,  where  ho  was  visited  by  three  Mormon  elders,  who 
were  invited  to  make  his  house  their  home,  though  he  had  not  yet  joined  the 
faith.  Lk  1839  he  entertained  as  his  guest  the  prophet  Joseph,  who  was  then 
returning  from  his  errand  to  Washington.  In  the  following  year  he  was  bap- 
tized by  Orson  Hyde,  then  on  his  way  to  Jerusalem.  In  the  summer  of  1S41 
he  proceeded  to  Nauvoo  and  purchased  a  fsrm  from  the  prophet,  contributing 
the  first  year  no  less  than  $15,000  to  the  church.  In  1847  he  entered  the 
valley  of  Great  Salt  Lake  with  the  first  companies  that  followed  the  pioneers, 
and  on  the  death  of  Newel  K.  Whitney  was  appointed  presiding  bishop  of 
the  church. 

Of  the  early  career  of  Franklin  D.  Richards  mention  has  already  been 
made  in  these  pages.  In  March  1860  he  was  appointed  probate  judge  of 
Weber  co.,  and  removed  with  his  family  to  Ogden,  nis  sons  Franklin  S.  and 
Charles  beiog  in  1885  prosecuting  attorney,  and  county  clerk  and  rocorder. 
With  the  advent  of  the  raUnrxl  Ogden  was  clearly  destined  to  become  a  city 
second  in  importance  only  to  the  capital,  and  one  that  must  soon  oontaiu  a 
large  gentile  element,  whereby  the  commercial  and  political  control  of  north- 
em  Utah  would  be  imperilled.  At  this  juncture,  also,  it  became  advisable 
tliat  the  Weber  stake  should  be  raised  to  the  dignity  of  an  apostolic  see,  and 
for  the  purpose  no  better  selection  could  have  been  made  than  that  of  Frank- 
lin D.  Kichards.  Brought  into  contact  with  the  business  world  during  the 
many  years  when  hb  directed  the  immense  European  migration  to  Utah,  a 
toan  without  political  ambition,  kindly,  placable,  and  tolerant,  his  adminis- 
tration was  no  less  acceptable  to  the  gentue  than  to  the  Mormon  community. 
At  the  dose  of  1835,  though  at  that  date  in  his  65th  year,  he  still  discharged 
his  manifold  duties  with  ail  the  yigor  of  a  man  yet  in  the  prime  of  life,  and 
throughout  his  long  career  he  has  made  not  a  single  enemy.  As  I  have  al- 
feady  stated,  I  am  under  deep  obligations  to  Mr  Richards  for  his  kindness 
in  furnishing  much  valuable  matifirial  for  this  volume  that  would  else  have 
been  inaccessible. 

Lorenzo  Snow,  a  native  of  Mantua,  Ohio,  but  of  New  England  parentage, 
first  made  the  acquaintance  of  the  Latter-day  Saints  while  visitins  nis  sisters 
at  Kirtland,  Lorenzo  having  just  completed  his  course  at  Obenin  college. 
Convinced  of  the  truth  of  their  doctrines,  he  was  baptized,  ordained  an  elder, 
and  sent  forth  to  preach.  As  a  missionary,  none  remained  longer  in  the  field, 
or  travelled  more,  his  journeys  between  1836  and  1872  extending  over  150,000 
miles.  In  Feb.  1846  he  crossed  the  Mississippi  in  company  wiw  the  twelve, 
being  himself  ordained  an  apostle  some  three  years  later.  When  Box  Elder 
CO.  was  organized,  he  was  made  president  of  the  stake  at  Brigham  City,  and 
afterward  member  of  the  council  for  Box  Elder  and  Weber,  both  of  which 
positions  he  held  for  manv  years.  He  was  an  active  promoter  of  the  coop- 
erative movement,  establishing  in  1863-4  a  co5perative  store,  and  afterward 
a  tannerv,  a  woollen  factory,  and  several  cooperative  farms,  the  employes 
having  the  privilege  of  counting  the  value  of  their  labor  as  so  mucU  capital 
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invested  in  the  concern.  In  the  Biography  and  Family  JSecorda  qf  Lorenzo 
SnoWy  Written  and  Compiled  by  his  Sister,  Eliza  R,  Snow  Smith  (S.  L.  City, 
1884),  we  have  an  account  of  his  travels  and  missionary  labors,  together 
with  a  description  of  various  incidents  in  the  early  career  of  the  saints.  The 
book  was  written,  however,  as  the  authoress  states,  for  the  purpose  of  beinff 
handed  down  in  lineal  descent  from  generation  to  generation,  to  be  preserved 
as  a  family  memorial. 

Erastus  Snow,  who,  with  Orson  Pratt,  was,  as  the  reader  will  remember, 
the  first  of  the  pioneer  band  that  entered  the  valley  of  Great  Salt  Lake, 
joined  the  Mormon  church  in  1833,  and  two  years  afterward  was  ordained  an 
elder,  though  at  this  time  only  17  years  of  ago.     Bidding  adieu  to  his  parents 
&t  St  Johnsbury,  Vt — his  birthplace — he  journeyed  to  Kirtiand,  and  thence- 
forward became  prominently  identified  with  the  church,  sharing  in  all  its 
tribulations.    In  the  winter  of  184S-9  he  was  chosen  an  apostle,   filling, 
with  Lorenzo  Snow,  F.  D.  Richards,  and  C.  C.  Rich,  the  Tacancies  causal 
by  the  reorganization  of  the  first  presidency,  and  the  apostasy  of  Lyman 
\Vight.     Soon  afterward  he  was  sent  on  a  mission  to  Scandinavia,  and 
through  the  branches  of  the  church  which  he  established  in  that  country  it  has 
been  claimed  that  nearly  20,000  converts  were  gathered  into  the  fold.     After 
the  close  of  his  missionary  career  his  labors  were  directed  to  the  founding  and 
development  of  various  settlements  in  southern  Utah,  over  which  he  presided  qs 
their  spiritual  head,  beinff  also  a  member  of  council  in  the  territorial  legislature. 
Like  Heber  C.  Kimball,  Charles  Coulson  Rich  came  of  puritan  stock, 
though  a  native  of  Kentucky,  where  he  was  bom  in  1809.     He  was  baptized 
into  the  church  in  1832,  receiying  his  endowments  at  Kirtland,  where  he  was 
ordained  a  hiffh-priest  by  Hyrum  Smith.     Moving  to  Far  West  in  1836,  he 
rendered  good  serWce  during  the  persecutions  in  Missouri,  being  afterward 
forced  to  flee  for  his  life  through  the  wilderness,  and  making  his  way  to 
Nauvoo,  where  he  was  appointed  a  member  of  the  high  council.     In  the  win- 
ter of  1816-7  he  was  president  of  the  stake  at  Mount  Pisgah,  and  set  forth 
from  Winter  Quarters  in  June  of  the  latter  year  in  charge  of  a  company  of 
saints.     In  1849  he  was  chosen  an  apoetle,  and  set  out  on  a  mission  to  Cali- 
fornia, returning  in  Nov.  1850,  and  the  following  year  taking  chai^ge  of  the 
San  Bernardino  colony.     His  first  mission  to  Europe  was  in  1860,  when  he 
labored  for  two  years  in  Elnsland,  again  reaching  Zion  in  1863,  when  he  set- 
tled in  Bear  Lake  Valley,  where  he  resided  for  themost  part  until  his  decease 
in  1883,  serving  for  seveml  terms  as  a  member  of  the  legislature.  Contributor. 
Dec.  1883,  114-15. 

Albert  Carrington,  a  native  of  Royalton,  Vt,  and  a  graduate  of  Dartmouth 
college,  joined  the  Mormon  church  in  Wiota,  Wis.,  in  1811,  and  removed  to 
Nauvoo  in  1844,  a  few  weeks  before  the  prophet's  assassination.  A  member 
of  the  pioneer  band,  he  returned  with  Bngham  Younff  to  gather  up  the  main 
body  01  tiie  saints,  and  journeyed  with  them  to  the  valley  in  1848.  After  the 
admission  of  Utah  as  a  territory,  he  was  several  times  elected  a  member  of 
the  council  until  1868,  when  he  was  sent  to  England  to  preside  over  the  Eu- 
ropean missions.  For  twenty  years,  when  not  on  some  mission,  he  acted  as 
Snvate  secretary  to  Brisham,  and  his  ability  gained  for  him  among  anti- 
[ormons  the  sobriquet  of  *The  Mormon  Wolsey.'  In  1870  he  was  ordained 
an  apostle,  and  for  several  years  afterward  presided  over  the  British  mission. 
Elias  Smith,  nephew  to  Joseph  Smith,  the  prophet's  father,  was  born  at 
Royalton,  Vt,  near  the  birthplace  of  the  former.  Joining  the  Mormon  faith 
in  1834,  being  then  30  years  of  age,  he  removed  in  1836  to  Kirtland,  and 
thence  to  Nauvoo,  where  he  was  business  manager  of  the  Times  and  Seasons 
and  Nauvoo  Ndghbor^  filling  the  same  position  on  the  staff  of  the  Deseret 
News  after  his  arrival  in  Salt  Lake  City.  In  1831  he  was  appointed  probate 
judge  of  Salt  Lake  county,  which  omce  he  retained  for  many  years;  and 
throughout  his  public  career  it  may  be  said  that  he  was  almost  without  an 
enemy;  in  such  respect  were  his  decisions  held,  both  in  law  and  in  equity, 
while  his  private  life  was  also  beyond  reproach. 

In  connection  with  the  judiciary  of  Utah  may  be  mentioned  Aleiander 
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Pyper,  a  native  of  Avnhin,  SootUod,  who  in  1874  was  appointed  police 
coart  judge  of  Salt  Lake  City.  Hia  adminiatration  of  juatice  waa  adknewhat 
in  cjDtraat  with  that  which  prevailed  in  the  third  judicial  diatrict,  Jomea  B. 
McKean  being  in  oiBce  during  the  aame  year.  At  that  date  the  questtona 
asked  by  the  proeecntina  attorney  of  jurora  and  applicanta  for  citiaenahip 
wcra  of  such  a  nature  that  tbev  frequently  ezcludra  perMMu  who  were  not 
]iolygamiata  but  ainiplv  believed  in  tne  Mormon  faith,  among  them  being, 
'Are  you  a  Mormon?  'Have  you  been  through  the  Mormon  Endowment 
House?'  'Do^ou  believe  that  polygamy  is  a  divine  revelatum?'  *  My  educa- 
tion and  relimon,'  remarked  Judsid  Pyper,  'have  taught  me  to  deal  fairly  and 
justly  towara  all  men,  under  the  law,  izreapective  of  their  conditiona  or 
opinions.* 

David  0.  Calder,  a  native  of  Thurso,  CaithneM,  Scotland,  joined  the 
Mormon  church  in  1840,  and  in  1851  started  for  Utah,  accompanied  by  his 
mother  and  her  family.  A  man  of  excellent  bnaineeB  ability,  his  talenta  were 
quickly  recogniaed.  in  1857  he  waa  appointed  chief  derk  to  the  trustee  in 
trust  of  the  church,  and  in  that  poaition  organized  a  system  of  accounts 
and  recorda  in  all  the  departments  of  the  church.  Between  1859  and  1870 
he  held  office  aa  territorisl  treaaurer,  and  after  a  visit  to  his  native  oountiy, 
where  he  alao  labored  as  a  missionary,  waa  chosen  business  manager  and 
managing  editor  of  the  Deseret  J^etos,  and  a  director  of  Zion's  Co5perative 
Mercantue  Institute,  which  latter  position  he  held  until  his  decease  in  July 

Among  the  presidents  of  the  Utah  stake  of  Zion  may  be  mentioned  Harvey 
Harris  Quff,  a  native  of  Kirtland,  whose  ancestors  setued  at  Durham,  N.  H., 
a  few  years  after  the  arrival  of  the  Majn/lower,  and  whose  father,  David  Clufi^ 
served  in  the  American  army  during  the  war  of  1812.  Removing  from  Dur- 
ham to  Ohio  in  1830,  David  and  his  family  joined  the  Mormon  faith,  and  pro- 
ceeding thence  to  Nauvoo,  shared  in  all  the  hardships  of  the  exodus,  arriving 
in  the  autumn  of  18o0  in  the  valley  of  Qreat  Salt  Lake,  where  they  cast  in 
their  lot  at  Prove.  On  the  6th  of  October,  1830,  when  Brigham  Toung  an- 
nounced before  a  general  conference  of  the  churdi  the  threatened  disaster  to 
tho  hand-cart  emigrants,  Harvey  Cluff,  then  only  in  his  twentieth  year,  was 
one  of  the  first  who  volunteered  to  go  to  their  aid.  On  this  occasion  be 
states  that  the  provisions  and  clothing  furnished  before  nightfall  were  more 
than  sufficent  to  load  22  teama.  In  1859  Mr  Cluff  wss  elected  city  councillor, 
and  in  1875,  after  his  missionary  labors,  principally  in  Europe  and  tho  Sand- 
wich Islands,  was  ordained  bishop,  and  assigned  two  years  later  to  the  charge 
uf  the  fourth  ward  of  Provo  City.  Biog,  Hhrtch  <^  H,  H.  Cltiff,  MS. 

Biographies  of  other  prominent  men  are  given  in  Bieharda*  Bibliog.  of 
Utah,  MS.;  Utah  Biog,  Sketches,  MS.;  Contribuiar;  TuOidgeUMag.;  DeterH 
News;  8.  L.  C.  TVibune;  8.  L.  C,  fferaJdf  passim. 

For  further  references  to  authorities  consulted  in  the  last  chaptera  of  thia 
volhme,  see  34th  Cong.  1st  Sess.,  ff.  Ex.  Doc.,  1,  pt  2,  504-7;  pt  3,  375, 431; 
Doc,y  10,  235;  //.  Bept,  185;  8,  Doc.,  90,  vol.  xviii,  559;  M,  3d  Seas.,  8, 
Doc.,  5,  837,  877;  35th  Cong.  1st  Sess.,  H.  Ex.  Doc.,  2,  pt  2,  1033,  1096; 
Id.,  2d  Sees.,  1,  pt2,  12,  149^1,  202-6;  pt  3,  1300-3;  pt  4,  757,  783,  819, 
833;  8.  Ex.  Doc.,  39,  1-73;  40,  passim;  36th  Cong.  1st  Sess.,  Mess,  and  Doc., 
pt  2,  13-15,  121,  131-2,  194-^,  200-4,  207-20»  221-44,  589;  pt  3,  1432,  72; 
/r/.,  8.  Ex.  Doc.,  1,  voL  iii.,  pt  1,  490-2,  656;  52,  417-98;  Id.,  2d  Sess.,  //. 
Misc.  Doc.,  34;  //.  Ex.  Doc,  63,  voL  ix.;  37th  Cong.  2d  Sess.,  8.  Doe.,  I, 
vol.  iii.,  585-6,  601-3,  621,  644;  Acts  and  Bes.,  209;  Id.,  3d  Sess.,  //.  Ex. 
Doc.,  1,  vol  iv.,  152-5,  170,  214;  38th  Cong.  1st  Sess.,  B.  Ex.  Doc.,  1,  voL 
v.,  pt  2,  73;  Id.,  45,  vol.  ix.;  Id.,  2d  Sess.,  802, 822,  829-30,  861;  39th Cong. 
1st  8e8S.,  Mess,  and  Doc.,  48-53;  H.  Com.  Bept,  96;  Id.,  2d  Sess.,  Mefts.  and 
Doc.,  18-19,  24,  50,  87;  H.  Jour.,  523,  733-5,  765;  8.  Jour.,  624;  Acts  aud 
lies.,  303;  40th  Cong.  1st  Sess.,  8.  Jour.,  307;  H.  Jour.,  365;  H.  Misc.  Doe., 
26;  Id.,  2d  Sess.,  Mess,  and  Doc.  Abridg.,  772-6;  ff.  Misc.  Dor.,  35; 
Doc.,  163,  25-8;  ff.  Com.  Bept,  8,  79;  //.  Jour.,  1407;  8.  Jour.,  1240-1; 
Cong.  Direc,  41;  /cf.,  3d  Sess.,  ff.  Jour.,  671;  Mess,  and  Doe.  Abridg., 
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82&-34,  1109,  1114,  1130, 1134, 1220-1;  H.  Ex.  Doc.,  54,  168;  8.  Jour.,  617, 
621;  Acts  €utd  Bet.,  224;  4l8t  Cong.  Ist  Seas.,  H.  Jour.,  317;  ff.  Misc.  Doc., 
20;  22;  23;  I<L,  2d  S«M.,  H.  Ex.  Doc.,  I,  pt  1,  43,  06,  88-9,  104,  114;  Doc. 
68;  Doc,  207,  319-21;  Doc.  230;  H.  Com.  Bept,  21,  pts  1  and  2;  8.  Jour,, 
1490,  1627-8;  8.  Misc.  Doc.^  112;  8.  Com.  Bept,  72;  U.  Jour.,  1539,  1542-3, 
1600-1;  Id.,  3d  Seas.,  H.  Jour.,  624-d,  650-1;  //.  Ex.  Doc.,  1,  pt  3,  46,  73, 
147-9,  156,  169-71;  pt  4,  iv.;  pt  1,  139-45,  443-4;  Doc.  52;  Doc.  71;  Bept 
Com.  Educ.,  328-83,  351,  558;  8.  Jour.,  603,  G73;  8.  Com.  Bept,  302;  42d 
Cong.  Ist  Seas.,  H.  Jour.,  279;  H.  Ex.  Doc.,  10,  218-23;  8.  Jour.,  239,  249, 
266,  277,  279;  M,  2d  Seas.,  if.  Jour.,  1219,  1270,  1302-5.  1345-7;  H.  Ex. 
Doc.,  211,  300-30;  Doc.  256;  i>oc.  258;  Doc.  325, 179-86;  Doc.  326;  Bept  Sec. 
Int.,  pt  1,  51-2;  H.  Misc.  Doc.,  155;  Doc.  165;  Doc.  208;  Bept  Com.  Educ, 
21,38a-4,600^;  ^9.  Jour.,  1234,  1380-2,  1419-20;  8.  Ex.  Doc.,  12;  8.  Misc. 
Doe.,  118;  Doc.  126;  i4cte  and  Bea.,  40,  223, 363, 630;  Id.,  3d  Seaa.,  //.  Jotir., 
657,  609-701,  713, 725;  H.  Ex.  Doc.,  1,  pt4,  54, 136. 140, 228,  237-45,  21;  H. 
Miae.  Doe.,  95;  U.  Com.  Bept,  98, 246-56, 325-6, 365-7, 377,  414-58;  S.  Jour., 
866,  870,  886;  8.  Ex.  Doc.,  44;  8.  Mitic  Doc,  73;  Bept  Com.  Educ.,  24-41,  55; 
379-80,  416,  608-13, 942-97;  43d Cong.  latSeaa..  H.  Jour.,lH5, 1559.  1582-3, 
H.  Ex.  Doc.,  96;  Doc.  141.  256-83;  Doc.  157;  Doc.  193;  Doc.  197;  Doc.  193; 
J?<^  Com.  A'cfttc.,  zzii.-czxiii., 460-3, 475.  510-12.  728;  Id.,  2d  Seaa.,  //.  Jour., 
793,  800,  810,  812;  H.  Misc.  Doc.,  49;  Doc.  120;  Doc.  139;  H.  Com.  Bept, 
484;  8.  Jour.,  693,  1121,  1141-2;  8.  Ex.  Doc.,  42;  M,  2d  Seaa.,  //.  Ex. 
Doc.,  177,  328-67;  Bept  Com.  Educ.,  xul-cxxv.,  600-2,  507,  52^^t,  733; 
P.  M.  Genl  Bept,  69,  264-6,  278,  287-300;  44th  Cong,  lat  Seas.,  //.  Jour., 
1775, 1736;  H.  Ex.  Doc.,  159,  267-81;  Bept  Com.  Educ.,  xxvi.-cxxui,  510-14, 
648-64;  H.  Miee.  Doc.,  42;  8ee.  Intr  Bept,  691-2,  606-44,  675-80,  859-62; 
Sec.  War  Bept,  44,  119-20, 148;  Id.,  2d  Seaa.,  H.  Jour.,  871;  8.  /our.,  552-3; 
Rept  Com.  Educ.,  xx.-xxix..  lix.-clv.,  458-61, 500-7, 760;  S.  Com.  Bept,  608; 
8ec.  Intr  Bept,  632-5, 604, 610-58,  675-85;  Sec.  War  Bept,  48, 67;  45th  Cong, 
lat  Seaa.,  8.  Jour.,  168;  Id.,  2d  Seaa..  //.  J&ur.,  431,  408,  1654-5,  1708;  //. 
Ex.  Doc.,  45,  971-8;  Doc.  72,  146;  Doc.  73,  1-163;  H.  Miac.  Doc.,  54,  97- 
100;  H.  Com.  Bept,  708,  949;  8.  Jour.,  977-8,  990,  1021;  8.  Ex.  Doc.,  4D; 
Entom.  Com.  Second  Bept,  322,  380;  Id.,  3d  Seaa.,  //.  Ex.  Doc.,  88,  paaaim; 
46th  Cong.  2d  Seaa.,  H.  Ex.  Doc,  46,  475-622,  632-7;  H.  Com.  Bept,  1710; 
8.  Ex.  Doc,  181;  Id.,  3d  Seaa.,  8.  Ex.  Doc,  12,  50.  67;  47th  Cong,  lat  Seaa., 
79.  94;  H.  Misc.  Doc,  38, 98-9,  126,  197-9;  Id.,  2d  Seaa.,  //.  Ex.  Doc,  45, 
1181;  Doc  72,  163-6^  158;  Doc  77,  64;  Doc  93,  255-7,  1157-74;  11.  MUc 
Doc,  44,  4-7;  H.  Com.  Bept,  1865;  8.  Ex.  Doc,  45;  8.  Miac  Doc,  8,  pt  2, 
86;  Doc.  46,  70;  48th  Cong,  lat  Seaa.,  II.  Miac.  Doc,  1,  pt4.  no.  2.  252,  292, 
612;  Poore'a  Cong.  Direc,  97,  102;  Cenaua  Bept,  1870;  Indua.,  paaaim;  Id., 
1880,  i.  3-45,  351-3, 378-456;  Id.,  iu.  3-10,  25-9,  94,  136,  173,  208,  244,  318; 


Sec  Intr  Bept,  1871,  pt  1,  166-7,  219-20;  Id.,  1873,  pt  1,  150-1;  Id.,  1874, 
pt  1, 44-50,  156-60;  7^.,  1875,  pt  1,  89-100, 251-3;  Cong.  Globe,  186a-9,  687, 
754,  781, 1364, 1620;  Id.,  1869,  83,86,  195;  App.,  47:  Id.,  1869-70,  41;  Id., 


1870-1,  329;  Id.,  1871-2,  127,  300;  Id.,  1872-3,  clviiL-ix.,  clx-i.,  clxxvi.- 
Ixxxii.,  cclxvi.~lxxiL,  ccxc,  221,  353;  App.,  xxxiL;  Id.,  1874,  21,  43,  61,  85, 
187,  204.  2183, 2838;  Id.,  1874-5, 144;  Id.,  1875-6,  44;  Id.,  1877-8,  176.  529; 
Id.,  1878-9,  46-^,  566,  1873;  Ind.  Affra  Bept,  1869,  20-1.  226-34,  270-6, 
460-532;  Id.,  1871,  683;  Id.,  1872,  78,  91,  93;  Id.,  1873,  336-46;  Id.,  1874, 
5*^-4.  104-79,  270-1, 276-7;  Com.  Cent  Land-Office  Bept,  1869, 168-74, 225-42, . 
256-62,  32&-31,  400-5;  Direc  Mint  Bept,  1881, 19;  Id.,  1882,  14;  Surg.-Gen. 
Ore,  no.  8, 1875,328-32,  338-40.  345;  Hayden,  Geolog.  Surv.,  1872,  106-8, 
659-792;  Hague,  in  King* i^ Surv.,  iii.,  456-73;  King*a8urv.,  v.,  paaaim;  GilberVa 
Bept,  in  PowelCa  Geolog.  Surv.  Bochy  Mtna,  1876,  paaaim;  WheeHer^a  Surv., 
1872;  Progreaa  Bept,  paaaim;  Id.,  1878,  iL,  ilL,  paaaim;  Smithaonian  Inst. 
Bept,  1877,67-82;  Meteorol,  Begia.,  1843-54;  U.  8.  Offic  Begiater,  18/7;  Id., 
1879;  Comptr  of  Currency  Bept,  1878. 62,  759;  Id.,  1881. 94-107,  112-19,  212; 
Id.,  1884.  128-41,  250;  Com.  qf  Educ  Bept,  1871,8,21,383.404;  Id.,  1875, 
610-14;  Id.,  1875,  610-14;  Id.,  1877.  291-2;  Id.,  289-91;  Id.,  1879,  285-6; 
Id.,  1880, 382-6;  Id.,  1881,  301-2;  Id.,  1882-3,  302-3.    Utah  Puh.  Doc.,  as 
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follows:  Jour.  LegU.,  1869,  13,  28-9,  101-2,  131-4;  Id.,  1869,  158-9;  Id., 
1870.81-2,  183, 185-7;  M,  1872,  36,  85-7,  104-5,  122,  149,  182,231,237-9; 
Id.,  1876,  24-5,  31,  65-8,  104-5,  112-15,  197,  199-201,  20&-8,  213,  239, 
292;  Id.,  1877,  31,  35-6,  39-40,  161-4,  323,  392-402;  Id.,  1878,  339;  Id., 
1880,  1-8,  21-2,  241-3;  Ada  and  Res,,  1869, 2,  7.  17,  20-2;  Id.,  1870,  2,  4,  8, 
12, 1-27-8;  Id.,  1872,  2,  28-33,  40-2;  Id.,  1874,  6;  Id.,  1878,  8,  11-26,  38,  41, 
43, 48;  Utah  LawB,  1878,  i.,  28-37,  46, 60-165,  167*8;  Id.,  1880,  iv.,  1^-5, 10- 
19,  20-44,  55-^,  67-81,  84-8,  95-6;  Id.,  1882,  2-3,  23^  30-6,  40,  102,  106- 
7;  Compiled  Lawn,  184-^896,  passim;  Ocv.  Mesfoge,  1869,  passiiii;  Id.,  1870, 
6-7,  9-15;  Id.,  1876,  6-8,  10,  12-13,  20-2,  23-4,  26-7;  Utah  Election  Learn, 
1878, 1882,  passim;  Com.  Repi  on  Oov.  Mesa.,  1882,  passim;  ConMuUon  State 
of  Utah,  passim;  Memora  if  LegiAaiure,  1882,  1-8;  Memor.  to  Congreaa, 

1882,  passim;  Supt  Schools,  Repi,  1867-9,  passim;  Id.,  1874-5,  1^2,  61- 
70;  Id.,  187G,  1878,  passim;  finance  Rept  qf  dmnHea,  1869,  paasim;  Stipm, 
Court  DeeU.,  1879,  in  ReynMs*  Cam,  passim;  Blaekf  Argument  for  Utah, 

1883,  passim;  Ilopt  v»  People  qf  Utah,  1884,  passim;  Cannon,  in  House  qjf 
Rep.,  1-15;  Ddence  Conatit.  and  Relig.  Rights,  passim;  Bigamy  and  Polyg- 
amy, passim;  RtlitfSoc  L.  D.  Sainta,  1884,  passim;  Burehard*a  Rept,  1880, 
127-32;  Id.,  1881,  237-48;  Id.,  1882,  253-69;  Id.,  1883,  617-41.  Other  au- 
thorities as  mentioned  below:  Taylor  and  Woodrvff,  Reminiseenees,  HSL, 
passim;  Richards'  Crime  in  Utah,  MS.,  1-15;  Id.,  Europ.  Emigration,  MS., 
passim;  Id.,  NarraUve,  MS.,  59-60,  64-6,  74,  78,  82-6,  94,  96-105,  110-18; 
Id.,  Utah  Miacellany,  MS.,  passim;  Id.,  Bib.  qf  Utah,  MS.,  15-23;  Ind- 
denta  in  Utah  History,  MS.,  5,  81;  Richards,  Mra,  Reminiacencea,  MS.,  9, 
11,  15,  17,  30,  44,  50-1;  QodJbe,  Statement,  MS.,  12,  15,  et  seq.,  19,  20;  Id., 
Mining  Mem.,  MS.,  7-11;  Smoot,  Margaret  8.,  Experience  of  a  Mormon 

Wife,  MS.,  8-9;  Cliifa  Overtand  in  Winter,  MS.,  1-14;  Tracy,  Mra  IT.  N., 
Narrative,  MS.,  8;  GUdden'a  Statement,  MS.,  1,  6-7,  11-12;  Utah  Blog. 
Sketchea,  MS.,   1-55,  60-1;  Harriaon'a  Critical  Notea,  MS.,  30-42,  51-9; 

Wooda'  Reoollectiona,  MS.,  39,  52-5,  59-60,  66-70;  Utah  Notes,  MS.,  passim; 
HoyVa  Arizona,  MS.,  29-31;  St€a{ford'a  Brief  Hiatorical  Sketch,  etc.,  US., 
passim;  Woodrinf,  Phebe,  Autobiog.  Sketch,  MS.,  passim;  King,  Hannah  T., 
Brief  Memoir,  etc,  MS.,  passim;  CcWa  Mormon  Problem,  MS.,  passim; 
Bleak,  in  Utah  Co.  Sketchea,  MS.,  78-80;  Madaen,  in  Id.,  12-13;  Powera,  in 
Id.,  19;  HuntavUle  Described,  MS.,  6;  Utah  Miacellany,  MS.,  12;  Brown, 
Statement,  MS.,  3-4;  HiU,  Minea  and  Mining,  MS.,  1;  Staa^ord,  Ogden  City, 
MS.,  1-16;  Id.,  Brief  Hist.  Sketch  qf  Weber  Co.,  MS.,   1-23;  Id.,  Hist. 
Deaeret  University,  MS.,  passim;  Dotaon*a  Doinga,  MS.,  1-2;  Dalton*a  Autobiog., 
MS.,  4;  Ebey's  Journal,  MS.,  i.  177;  Clark'a  SighCa,  MS.,  pt  4,  7-9,  11-12; 
CradlebaugKs  Nev.  Biog.,  MS.,  4;  Chambera*  Hist.  Ft  Bridger,  MS.,  2;  Bar- 
foot,  Bri^Hiat.  qfDea.  Muaeum,  MS.,  passim;  Utali  Sketchea,  MS.,  27,  47- 
100;  Utfih  Early  Records,  MS.,  5,  12,  17,  20,  24-9;  Description  of  Hunts- 
ville,  MS.,  6;  Jonea,  Albert,  in  Utah  Co.  Sketches,  MS.,  1-170;  Anderaon, 
R.  R.,  Letter  on  Salt  Lake  City  Street- Railroad,  MS.,  passim;  Statistical  Re- 
port  qf  the  Stakes  of  IRon,  MS.,  passim;  Huffaker,  Early  Cattle-Trade.  MS., 
1-4;  Rept  qf  Stakea,  etc.,  1880,  MS.,  passim;  Utah  Merchanta  and  Minea, 
MS.,  psasim;  Cannon,  Oeo.  Q.,  Sunday-achoola  in  Utah,  MS.,  passim;  Id., 
lAfe  qf  Nephi,  passim;  Snow,  Eliza  R.,  Incidenta  in  My  Life,  MS.,  pas- 
sim; Deaeret  Telegraph  Co.,  MS.,  passim;  Dorr^ a  Statement,  MS.,  3;  Mulenr' 
nialStar,  iL  1-5,  v.  195;  Jd.,  viu.  176;  Id.,  zii.  159-60;  Id.,  xvi  109;  Id., 
zviu.   315,  319;  Id.,  zix.  8-9;   Id.,  zxr.   743,   760,  792,  819;  Id.,  zzix. 
70-3;  Id.,  xzxi.  518-19;  Id.,  xxxii.  120,  400,  467,  624,  668;  Id.,  zxxiiL  52»- 
35,  560-1,  643-4;  Id.,  xxxiy.  6-7,  68,  70,  177-80,  296-8,  334-5;  Id.,  xxxr. 
68-70,  72-4,  99-100,  104-6,  122,  135-8,  148-9,  191,  527,  580-3,  687-8,  671; 
Id.,  xxxvi  11-12,  88-90,  93-5,  252^,  263,  273-^,  424-^,  741^2;  Id.,  zxxrii 
204--5,  282-5,  510-11,  532-3,  545-54,  576,  788-91;  Id.,  xxxviiL  366;  Id., 
xxxix.  127;  Id.,  xli.  196-8,  666,  698, 811;  Times cmd  Seaaona,  L  32, 96, 120-3, 
139-40, 168, 179, 469;  Id.,  u.  467;  Id.,  iu.  585, 710;  Id.,  iv.  162-3, 288, 360-61; 
Id.,  V.  398-9;  Id.,  vi.  850,  914-15,  989;  Id.,  vii.  63;  Pratt,  P.  P.,  Autobiog., 
334-5,  374,  376,  387-93,  498-502;  Id.,  Voice  qf  Warning,  passim;  Id.,  in 
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Timet!  and  Seastms^  i.  64,  111;  iv.  162-3;  /(f.,  Key  to  the.  Science  of  Theology, 
passim;  Provo  City^  Rev.  Ordinances,  iiL-v.  1-145;  PoweWn  Lands  of  tfte 
Arid  Hegion,  poBsim;  Pacific  /?.  B,  Report,  ii.  77-88;  A/urphy*s  Mineral  Rtr- 
sour.,  1-7;  Niles*  Register,  Ixxv.  383;  Zabriskie's  Land  Laws,  sup.  10,  43,  57, 
86;  Warren's  Atem,^  in  Pae.  R.  R.  Rept,  zi.  91;  Barton's  CUy  qf  the  Saints, 
6,  15-17,  171-S^  187-8,  200-87,  passim;  300-54.  426,  433,  609-50,  600-24; 
Browne's  Min.  Resources,  130-1,  240,  256,  482-6;  OreeUy,  Horace,  Overland 
Journey,  191-257;  Ounnison,  The  Momums,  26,  80-1,  84-160;  Simpaon,  Ex- 
plorations, 44-55;  Jd.,  Shortest  Route  to  Col.,  30-3;  SchoU,  Distribution  and 
yariaiion,  etc,  82-3;  Id,,  Precipitation,  etc.,  62-73,  116;  SmUh,  Rise,  Pro- 
gress, etc.,  23-6,  27,  33-4,  36-7,  59-62,  65;  Stenhouse,  Mrs^  Expos6  of 
Polyg.,  132-45,  181,  198-205;  Id.,  Englishwoman  in  Utah,  107-8,  122,  209- 
23,  368-73;  Id.,  Tell  It  AU,  59,  186-8,  251-2,  269-70,  272,  291-4,  338-9, 
387-9,  552-3,  554-5,  577,  608-9;  Stenhouse,  T,  B.  H.,  Rocky  Mtn  Saints, 
567-80,  613-15,  622-68,  671-88,  691-6,  698,  701-6,  741-6;  Oreen,  Mormon- 
ism,  465,  468,  470;  Todd,  Sunset  Laud,  178,  181-2,  184-5;  Townsend's  Mor- 
mon Trials,  16-27,  29-30,  46-9;  Tvdeer,  Mormonism,  156-8,  246-7,  ^50-9, 
209>302;  TuUidge,  Women  of  Mormonism,  265,  278-82,  498-9,  501-15;  Id., 
Hist.  S.  L.  City,  247,  249-59;  Id.,  lAfe  of  Brig.  Yotmg,  99,  203-4,  207-8, 
359-82,  406-34,  43^-40,  442-4,  448-9,  456-8;  Supplement,  37,  G6-8;  Id., 
Quart.  Magazine,  i.  1-6,  14-86,  96-110,  111-17,  177-90,  201-28,  244-50,  353- 
432,  475-84,  496-501,  522-3,  529-75,  534-5,  537,  530-43,  548-52, 558-91,  654, 
604-72,  678-84;  Id.,  1882,  1-8,  21-32,  34-8,  42-62,  62-7,  79-85,  91-2,  122- 
34,  187-232,  243-6,  260-2,  265-84,  399-413,  426-54;  Id.,  1883,  3-25,  34-7, 
49-60,  456-80,  493-6,  506-8,  577-600,  662-4,  675-6;  Id.,  1884,  113,  137-70, 
176-7,  225-86,  294-7;  Utah,  Resources  and  AUractions,  9-38, 43-69;  McCabe, 
Our  Country,  1106-16;  Prim^  Around  the  World,  30-1;  Jouveauz,  L'Am^- 
rique,  228-30,  234-42;  Ward,  Husband  in  Utah,  163-8,  261-8;  Id.,  Male  Life 
among  the  Mormons,  passim;  ROfS,  Westward  by  RaU,  108-92;  Dall,  My 
First  Holiday,  84,  88-01,  97-103,  105-9;  ScrHmer^s  Mngtmne,  1880,  613-16; 
Chandess,  Visit  to  Salt  Lake,  345;  Paddock,  Fate  qf  Madam  La  Tour,  286-92, 
294-300,  308-30,  336-41;  Quigley's  Irish  Race,  545-6;  WaUe,  Mrs,  The  Mor- 
mon Prophet,  31-6,  132-52,  177,  276-7,  279-80;  Nordoff,  Northern  Col.,  38- 
43;  Nelson,  Pictorial  Ouide-Book,  14-25;  National  Almanac,  1863,  531;  Nat. 
QhoH.  Rev.,  ix.,  2d  Ser.,  July  1879,  80-94;  Nicholson,  The  Preceptor,  pas- 
sim; T/ie  Mining  Industry,  ii.  22;  The  Mines,  Miners,  etc.,  365, 489,  507,  512- 
13,  569,  571,  574-5,  591,  597-682,  788-9,  959,  962-6,  984^95;  New  Mexico, 
Pointers  on  8.  W.,  54-5;  New  Mexican  Mining  World,  Dec.  1882,  83;  Id., 
Nov.  1884,  136;  Mackay,  The  Mormons,  48-51,  189,  237,  286,  292-8,  307; 
McClure,  Three  Thousand  Miles,  etc.,  144,  146,  155,  165-6,  186,  446;  Mar- 
shaiL  Through  America,  150,  160,  163-82,  191,  195-7,  206-12,  219,  227-8, 
231-4,  237,  394-6,  409-24;  Utah,  Mercantile  and  Mani{f.  Estab.  of  Z.  C.  M. 
I.,  3-13;  Miller,  First  Families,  etc.,  63;  WentwoHh,  Great  West,  269-76; 
Mormon  Polities  and  Policy,  passim;  Mormons  at  Home,  215-16;  Lyon, 
Harp  ofZion,  23-7,  29-30,  31-3,  39-40,  44-9,  67-8,  79-81,  84-7,  93-4,  116- 
17,  135-42,  156;  Ludlow,  HeaH  of  the  Continent,  302-3,  307-8, 315-22,  322-6, 
328-32,  333-7,  341-3,  365-73;  Lii\forth,  Route  from  Liverpool,  69-75,  78,  97, 
99^101,  103-4,  110-15;  Life  among  the  Mormons,  88-103,  179-80;  Leslie, 
Overlafid  Trip  to  Col.,  74-5,  78,  91-5,  103;  LiUU,  Jacob  Hamblin,  36; 
Young,  Ann  Eliza,  Wtfe  No.  19,  266-7.  349-61,  371-2,  378-82,  446-62, 
622-4,  532-6,  603;  KeUy,  Excursion  to  Cat.,  ii.  231;  Kneeland,  Wonders  of 
Tosemite,  19-21;  Lvdia  Knight's  History,  passim;  Kirchhoff,  Reisebilder,  i., 
passim;  Jaques,  John,  Catechism  for  Children,  passim;  Ooddard,  Oeorge,  in 
Juvenile  Instructor,  zv.  89;  Olshausen,  Mormonen,  149-51,  154-8,  163,  166- 
70;  Worthington,  Women  in  Battle,  587-8,  594-5;  Wolfe,  Mercantile  Guide, 
185-200,  202-67,  327-41;  Williams,  Pac.  Tourist,  116-72,  295;  Wells,  Fargo, 
and  Co.,  Statement,  1883,  passim;  Western  Monthly,  i.  290-3;  Ward,  Arte- 
mus,  Chas  F.  Brown,  Lectures,  20-40;  £/toA  Miscel.  Pamphlets,  no.  v.,  \i., 
Tii.,  viii.,  iz.,  passim.  Mormon  Pamphlets,  as  follows:  Circular  from  the 
.Twelve  Apostles,  no.  3,  passim;  EjAstle  qftlte  Twelve  Apostles  and  Counsellors, 
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no.  4,  pMsim;  Unghu^  Eluabeth,  Voice  from  the  Weet,  etc,  no.  7,  passim; 
Mu9Mer,  FruUe  qf  Mormomam^  no.  8,  3-11,  32-5;  Young,  Hiatoty  of  the  Snh 
eiUie$t  no.  10,  paaum;  Circular  of  the  First  Pretidewy,  no.  12,  &-9;  CTtaA, 
PamphleU,  Political,  no.  3;  lUck^  Thoe^  Speech,  passim;  Jd,,  na  5,  8  eech 
of  A.  If,  Cragin,  in  U.  8.  Senate,  1870;  la.,  no.  0,  Correspondence  Relating 
to  ExpetUKt  cf  U.  8,  Di$,  Courie^  passim;  Jd,,  na  7»  Fitch,  Courge  of  Judge 
MeKeati,  3-16;  Id.,  no.  8,  Coimtitution  qf  State  qf  Deaeret,  passim;  Id.,  no.  9, 
Hooper,  W,  H.,  VindkaJUon  of  the  People  of  Utah,  passim;  Id.,  no.    10, 
Clagett,  W.  H.,  Speech  otgainM  AdtnvMon  of  Utah  as  a  State,  passim;  Id.,  na 
12,  Bates,  Cfeo.  C,  Argument  on  Jurisdiction  of  Probate  Courts,  pk^ssim;  Id., 
no.  13,  Opinion  of  U.  8.  Jus^e  Bradley,  etc.,  passim;  Id.,  Paine,  II.  E., 
Aliment  in  Case  qf  Contested  Election,  passim;  Id.,  no.  14,  Woman  Suffrage, 
Ad  Belating  to,  8;  id.,  U.  8,  Marshals  and  Deputies,  Duties  of,  11-14;  Id., 
no.  18,  Int.  Rev.  Tax  and  Z.  C.   M.  /.;  Id.,  ReUgious,  na  3,  Read,  L.  //., 
Character  qf  Brig,  Young,  19;  Id.,  9,  Z.  C.  M.  I.,  Constitution  and  By-laws^ 
IMtssim;  Id,,  no.  10,  Ariieles  qf  Incorporation, jMsum;  Id.,  na  11,  Legisla- 
tion Concerning  Railroads,  1-40;  VetromiU,  A  Tour,  etc.,  72-5;  BuacIi,  Afar- 
tnonen,  64-71;  Id.,  Oesch.  Mormon.,  299,  314,  327-32,  334-9;   Appleton, 
Outde,  357;  Id,,  Illus,  Hand  Book,  1861,  1867,  passim;  Id.,  Journal,  1874, 
passim;  Atlantic  Monthly,  in.  571,  583-4;  Annals  of  University  of  Deseret, 
1884-5,  passim;  Boufles,  Across  the  Continent,  100-102;  Id.,  Our  New  West, 
202-3,  206-70;    Id.   Pat.  Railroail,  49-5;   Bonwick,   Mormons  and  SUver 
Mines^  1-219,  283-97,  339-41,  357-62;  Boadieea,  The  Mormon  Wife,  passim; 
Bertrand,  Mem.  Mormon.,  70-1,  76-7,  81-2,  84-90,  219-20,  261-2;  Beaille, 
Life  in  Utah,  59,  196-200,  222-50,  281-8,  435-70.  508-16.  532-8;  Id.,  Unde- 
veloped  West,  108-690,  passim;  Id.,    Western  Wilds,  53-5;  Utah  Pioneer*, 
53d  Anniv.,  1-40;    Utah  Review,  Feb.  1882,  243;  Crochtron,  Augusta  J., 
Women  qf  Deseret,  1-9;  Brown,  J.  E.,  Speech  in  U.  8.  Senate,  1884,  passim; 
Annuals  University  of  Deseret,  1882-3,  1883-4,    1884-5,  passim;  BenneU's 
Hist,  qfthe  Saints,  passim;  Clemens,  8.  O.  {Mark  Twain),  Roughing  It,  120-6; 
Culmer,  in  8.  L.  Oroeer,  ii.,  no.  2,  1,  3;  Daly*s  Address,  in  Amer.  Oeog.  Soe. 
RepU,  1873.  15;  Dixon's  WhiU  Conquest,  i.  198-200,  206-14;  Del  Mar's  Hist. 
Prec.  Mdols,  168;  EUioU  db  Co.,  Hist,  Arizona,  1,  87, 151-2,  206,  282-4, 289; 
Fait/^fuTs  Three  Visits  to  Amer.,  159  et  seq.;  Goodrich's  Mormon  Kingdom, 
6-12;  Green's  Mormonism,  etc.,  passim;  StUlman,  J,  W.,  Speech  at  Boston, 
1882,  passim;  Harris,  L„  Ihitk  qf  the  ZuiUs,  in  Spencers  Lahore  in  the 
Vineyard,  61-4;  Internal.  Review,  Feb.  1882,  181;  Kimball,  A.  A.,  Ending 
a  Father,  in  Do's  Gems  for  Young  Folks,  1-18;  Lee,  John  D.,  Mormonism, 
etc.,  276,  294,  318;  MeCleUan's  Golden  StaU,  586-7.  592;  Mereuxther's  By 
Sea  and  by  Land,  264-71;  Musser,  A.  M.,  Defence  qf  Our  People,  passim; 
Helson's  PicL  Guide- Book,  passim;  Head,  Frari  H.,  in  Overland  Monthly,  v. 
277;  Oakland  Monthly  Review,  1.  16-22;  Pratt,  Orson,  and  Newman,  J.  P., 
Public  Discussion,  1877,  passim;  Player- Frowd,  Six  Months  in  CutUfomui, 
36-7;  Proceedings  First  NaU  Conv.  Cattlemen,  1^13;  Preble's  IlisL  Steam 
Navigation,  244;  PiUing's  Bib.  of  N.  Amer.  Languages,  nos.  84,  217,  266, 
267,  508.  509,  527,  528,  840,  1391,  1924,  1955.  2212.  2216,  2645,  2S59,  3079, 
3084,  3085.  3088,  3575,  3608,  3609,  3610,  4272;  Pop.  Science  Monthly,  lu. 
486-90;  Id.,  Ivi.   166-62,   171;   Porter's  Census  of  the  West,   1880,  437-46; 
Ross'  From  Wis.  to  CaL,  29-32, 37-44,  48;  Gary,  The  Roaming  Badger,  in  Id., 
91-5,  117-23;  Sturgis^  The  Ute  War  of  2879,  7-8;  Smyth,  John  II.,  Lawqf 
Homestead  and  Exemptions,  467;  Spencer,  Orson,  Letters,  etc.,  passim;  Stay- 
ner's  Farmers'  and  Miners'  Manual,  1-20;  Colfaa^s  Mormon  Question,  passim; 
Young,  Brig.,  Deatfi,  etc.,  2-9,  12-35;  Woodruff's  Leaves  from  My  Journal, 
passim;  WelW  Woman's  Exponent,  Sept.  1, 1884,  53;  Id.,  15th,  63-4,  90-102, 
117-28,  164-81.  333,  470-606;  Barclay,  Mormonism  Exposed,  13,  15-16,  20, 
25-6;  Id.,  New  View  qf  Morm.,  25-6;  Hyde,  Mormonism,  116-35,  137-8, 
185-6;  Hubner,  Round  the  World,  72-125;  Hoflister,  Resources  qf  Utah,  pas- 
sim;  Hickman's  Destroying  Angel,  48,  112-17;  Hitlell,  Wash,  Scrap-Book, 
75-6;  Head,  in  Overland  MontfUy,  v.  270-9;  Hayes,  Scraps,  Emigrant  Notes, 
653;  Id.,  Los  AngeUs,  ii.  186-7,  viiL  416,  zvii.  45,  zviu.  13-16;  Id,,  Mining, 
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i.  19,  61-3,  xi.,  passim;  Id.,  RaUroads,  ii.  7,  17-19,  25,  iv.  1«-17,  63;  /rf., 
San  Bemardim,  i.  47-9;  Id,,  San  Dieffo,  i.  202,  213,  215,  ii.  171-93;  Riggf», 
in  JSiemu  Rept  TmU  Supt  Educ,  1874-5,  43>(K);  iJienn,  Bepts  TerrU  Supi 
Schools^  1874-5,  1878-9,  1880-1,  1882-3,  passim;  Brigham  Young  Academy, 
Circular,  1880,  passim;    Ilayden,  Oreai   Went,  86,  316-19,  325-8;   Dr^fus- 
Hardy,  Lady,  Through  Cities  and  Prairie,  97-100,  108-9,  113-15,   117-19; 
Harper's  Magazine,  Oct.  1876,  642-4,  650-1;  Id,,  Oct.  1883,  705;  Id.,  Aug. 
1864,  a88;  Jackson,  Helen,  Bits  of  Travel,  etc.,  17-22;  Boyer,  From  Orient  to 
Occident,  68-63;  BarMS,  Ft-om  AOaiUicto  Pacijic,  54-60;  Prieto,  Viage,  etc., 
i.  551-3;  Hall,  Great  West,  19-93;  Greenwood,  Grace,  New  Life,  etc.,  137-8, 
140-4;  Sola,  America  Revisited,  274-317;  Simjonin,  in  Remie  des  Deux  MoJides, 
Nov.  1875,  305;  6'eward,  Wm  IL,  Travels,  etc,  16-25;  Bmith,  Joseph,  Doc- 
trine and  Covenants,  passim;  Smith,  Mystery  arid  Crime,  etc.,  passim;  Snow, 
Eliza  B,,  Hymns  and  Songs,  passim;  Id.,  Recitations,  etc.,  i.,  passim;  Id., 
Biog.  qf  Lorenzo  Snow,  167-8,  449-53;  Id.,  Poems,  i.,  ii.,  passim;  Utah, 
Scraps,  1-5,  11-14,  24;  Rept  Ontario  SUv.  Ming  Co,,  passim;  Univ.  Deseret, 
Annual,  1884-5,  passim;  Id.,  Circulars,  1868-71,  1874-^,  1878-9,  1880-2, 
passim;  Smueker,  Hist,  of  Mormons,  1,  83-4,  131,  174-6,  263-6,  273,  321-3, 
349,  355,  433-5;  Sacred  Hymns,  etc.,  passim;  Sandette,  My  Queen,  passim; 
Taylor,  Summer  Savory,  17-30;  Culmer,  Touri4*s  Guide-Book,  passim;  <?ar- 
den  qf  the  World,  274;  Goddard,  Where  to  Emigrate,  148,  152-5;  Codman, 
Round  Trip,  173-4,  176,  182-255  et  seq.;  Cole,  California,  16-9;  Curtis,  Dot- 
tings,  18-2^;  Coyjier*s  Letters,  etc.,  i.-v.,  passim;  Id,,  Hand-Book  of  Mor- 
monism,  passim;  Campbell,  Circular  Notes,  i.  61-3;  Conuiby,  Autobiog.  and 
Poems,  passim;  Camp,  Year- Book,  1869,  502-4;  Cradlebaugh,  Mormonism, 
passim;  CrofaU,  Overland  Tourist,  65,  65,  114-51;  Froiseth,  Women  of  Mor- 
mondom,  31^16, 327,  372-9,  382,  384-9,  392-3,  396,  398,  412-16;  Ferris,  Utah 
and  the  Mormons,  34-7,  39-40,  45-6,  75,  117,  204,  264-84,  289-302;  Tanner, 
Mary  J.,  Fugitioe  Poems,  passim;  Fabian,  Utah,  4-16;  Emerald  Hill  Ming 
Co.,  By-laws^  Dassim;  Dilhe,  Greater  Britain,  i.  122-7,  131-2,  142;  Deseret 
Sunday-scJioci  Music-Book,  passim;  Deseret  Agric  and  Mant^ac.  Soc.,  List 
of  Premiums,  1878,  passim;  Dickeson,  Amer.  Numismatic  Manual,  225;  De 
Rupert,  CaX\fomia  and  Morm.,  123-46;  Hand-Book  to  Salt  Lake  Museum, 
passim;  Mormon  Metropolis,  7-16;  Horn  Silver  Ming  Co.  Rept,  1884,  passim; 
University  of  Deseret,  CatcUogue,  1850,  passim;  Cummings,  B.  F.,m  Utah 
Pion  SSd  Anniversary,  30-4;  Robinson,  Sinners  and  Saints,  71-3,  110-30, 
137,  139-43,  177, 183-4,  186-7,  189-90,  193-6,  234,  239,  24^-5,  249-59;  Rich- 
ardson, Beyond  the  Mis^isfiippi,  347,  351,  358-9,  364;  Rusting,  Across  Amer- 
ica, 163-6;  Richards,  WiUard,  with  Taylor's  Govt  of  God,  no.  26,  passim; 
U.  P.  R.  R,  R.,  Rept  of  Sam.  B,  Reed,  passim;  Remy,  Journey  to  G.  8.  Lake 
CUy,  i.  63-4,  176,  189-90,  268-75,  450,  453-70;  Id.,  ii.  177-94,  239,  264-8, 
283-4,  323-4,  336, 343-4,  360-4;  Raymond,  Min.  Resources,  passim;  Id.,  Sta- 
tistics of  Mines,  1873,  242-64;  Sloan,  Gazetteer  of  Utah,  1874,  1884,  passim; 
Salt  Lake  Contributor,  i.,  passim;  Id.,  ii.  13-16,  27-32,  48-86,  92,  94,  110, 
115-16,   142,  159.  179-80,  209-10,  222,  239-46,  270-3,  287,  302,  333,  350, 
367-9;  Id.,  iii  61-3;  Id.,  iv.  181-3,  276-8,  320,  352-3,  383-8;  Juvenile  In- 
ttructor,  1869,  et  seq.;  California  Ann.  Mng  Review,  154;  CcU.  and  Nev.  R.  R. 
Prospectus,  9;  Cal.  State  Register,  1857,  116;  Coast  Review,  1872-9,  passim; 
Mining  Review,   1876,  25;   Fisher,  Advertiser's  Guide,   100-1;  Id.,  Amer. 
Statis,  Annual,  1854,  101,  103,  114;  Directory  Salt  Lake  City,  1869,  passim; 
Id.,  Utah,  1879-80,  passim;  Graham,  Utah  Directory,  passim;  Directory  Pac. 
Coast,  1871-3,  3&-42, 149-63,  413-29;  Histor.  Magazine,  iii.  85;  Price,  Two 
Ameiicas,  259-63;  Patterson,  Who  Wrote  the  Bool  qf  Mormon  f  Pettengill, 
Newspaper  Directory,  185-6.    From  hundreds  of  newspapers,  I  select  the 
following:   S.  L.  City,  Deseret  News,  1869-81;  Tribune,  1871-84;  both  too 
voluminous  to  be  quoted  in  detail;  Herald,  1877,  Mar.  24,  May  12,  June  13, 
16,  Sept.  12, 29,  Oct.  31,  Nov.  3,  7,  17,  21,  Dec.  12,  22;  1878,  Jan.  9,  16,  30, 
Mar.  20, 23, 30,  Apr.  13,  17,  Sept.  10,  13,  14,  26,  Oct.  3.  Nov.  22,  Dec.  8,  15, 
22,  29;  1879,  Jan.  1,  Apr.  1,  3,  6,  May  2,  24,  29,  June  21,  July  18,  19,  Aug. 
9,  Sept.  2, 6,  7, 21, 24,  25,  26,  Oct  14»  17, 18,  22,  Nov.  9,  12,  26,  Dec  6, 16, 
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19,  28;  1880,  Jan.  1,  3,  10, 17,  28,  Feb.  4,  12,  Jaoe  17,  July  29,  Aug.  12,  19, 

22,  20,  Sept.  10;  1881,  Mar.  17,  24,  31,  Jnne  2,  23.  30,  July  28,  Oct.  0,  Nov. 
17;  1S82,  Jan.  12;  DaUy  Independent,  1878,  Feb.  22;  DaUy  Ttlegraph,  1&39, 
Jan.  21,  Mar.  22,  May  10,  18,  29,  Jaly  8,  20,  25,  Nov.  30,  Dec.  19;  1870, 
Mar.  28,  Apr.  14;  1878,  Jan.  1;  Wetitem  Mining  UazeUe^  1880,  Ang.  23,  Sept. 

I,  8,  ir>,  29.  Oct.  0,  20,  27,  Nov.  10,  20,  Doc.  25;  DaUy  MaU,  1870,  Jan.  6, 
15,  25;  AnU'Polygamy  Stamlard,  June  1,  1880;  Oroeer,  1882,  June  1,  3; 
Utah  UevUto^  1871,  May  9,  10,  Ang.  1,  Sept.  2,  4,  5,  13,  10, 18,21,23,24,25, 

20,  Oct  27;  1872,  Jan.  4,  11,  30,  Feb.  10,  13;  Corirme,  Utah,  JReporter,  July 
17,  18C9;  Ogden  Freeman,  1879,  Feb.  21,  28;  Junction^  1879,  Aug,  27,  Sept 
30;  Silver  Btf/Jliner,  1879,  May  14,  June  1,  4,  14,  25,  Jaly  9,  19,  30,  Aug. 
13,  Dec.  27;  1880,  Jan.  10,  17,  Feb.  14,  28;  1881,  June  8,  Oct  15,  29,  Dec. 
31;  1882,  Jan.  21,  Mar.  15;  San  Francisco,  Alia,  1809-85;  BuUeiin,  1S69-85; 
Callt  1809-85;  all  too  volumiuooa  to  quote  in  detail;  Chronicle,  1809,  Jan. 

23.  30;  1872,  Aug.  25,  Sept  29;  1873,  Oct  0;  1878,  Jaly  17;  1880,  July  24, 
Oct  14,  Nov.  G,  14,  28;  1881,  Sept  4;  1882,  Jan.  1,  17,  Feb.  25,  Ang.  22; 
1883,  Apr.  25,  Aug.  2S;  1884,  Jan.  10,  27,  Feb.  21,  June  2,  Nov.  23;  1835, 
Jan.  13,  20,  31,  Feb.  3,  15,  Mar.  5,  24,  Apr.  21,  30,  May  3,  10,  23;  Exam- 
iner, 18G9,  Jan.  30,  June  11,  Oct  24,  30,  Nov.  1,  4,  18;  1871,  Feb.  1,  17,  21, 
Mar.  2;  1872,  Jan.  27.  Mar.  4,  7;  1874,  Nov.  13,  Dec.  19;  1877.  Nov.  .30; 
1879.  Mar.  0,  May  7;  DaUy  Herald,  1809,  Jan.  25.  Feb.  5,  11,  21,  May  IJmSH, 
13,  19,  June  20,  Aug.  17;  Qolden  Era,  1809,  July  17.  24;  1871.  Oct  8;  1872, 
Mar.  31,  Sept  22;  1874,  Sept  27;  1878,  Jan.  12;  1879,  Dec.  27;  1880,  May 
15;  Monitor,  1809,  Mar.  27;  New9  LeUer,  1809,  May  15;  1870.  Dec  17;  1874, 
Juno  27;  Abend  PoH,  1809,  Feb.  19,  June  10;  1870,  Jan.  12;  1872,  May  *jri, 
June  8,  Dec.  24;  1873,  Jan.  15,  Apr.  23,  Aug.  9,  Sept  8,  10,  26,  Oct  2,  7, 
17,  21,  Nov.  11,  Dec.  29;  1874,  Jan.  29,  Apr.  4,  June  3,  Sept  22;  1875,  Jan. 

22,  Mar.  18,  Apr.  12,  May  28,  June  10;  1876,  Mar.'  9,  Apr.  U,  Dec.  15;  1877, 
Feb.  21,  1878,  Feb.  18,  Nov.  13,  30;  1879,  Mar.  18.  Dec.  22;  Occident,  1S7('», 
Apr.  20;  Stock  RepoH,  1874,  Aug.  4;  1875,  Apr.  28;  1876,  Sept  17;  1879. 
Jan.  17,  Aug.  9,  Nov.  13,  27;  1880,  Jan.  1,  Feb.  5,  June  8,  July  24;  1851, 
Feb.  10;  Times,  1809,  Jan.  1,  8,  12.  JS,  26,  Feb.  11,  19,  Mar.  2,  6,  10.  11,  17, 

23,  30,  Apr.  21,  May  8,  10,  11,  15,  17,  18,  19,  20,  21,  22,  24,  25.  26.  June  9, 
July  0,  9,  28,  30.  Aug.  10,  17,  19,  24.  Sept  6,  17,  29,  Oct  9,  15;  Courier  dt 
San  Francisco,  1869,  Dec  15;  1870,  June  11;  1871.  Blar.  4;  Journal  of  Com- 
merce, 1870,  Nov.  8;  Pa<^,  1873,  Mar.  13,  Apr.  3;  Pacifie  Sural  Pres^,  1879, 
May  3;  Directory,  1873,  30-7;  Scientific  and  Mining  Press,  1870,  Jan.  15, 
Sept.  3,  Nov.  26;  1871,  Oct  8,  28;  1872,  Feb.  3,  Mar.  9,  30,  Apr.  13.  Oct 
19;  1873,  Jan.  18,  Feb.  15,  22,  Mar.  1,  8,  Apr.  6,  May  31,  July  17,  Aug.  9, 
Oct  4,  11;  Commercial  Herald  and  Market  Review,  1871.  Mar.  24,  Ang.  11; 
1874,  June  18;  1877,  Sept  0;  Pac\fic  Baptist,  1875,  May  6,  13,  20,  Nov.  II; 
Pacific  Churchman,  1870,  Aug.  25;  Christian  Unions  Jan.  14, 1875;  Pac,  Ad- 
vertiser, Dec.  21,  1872;  Pioneer,  1872,  Aug.  15,  Nov.  21,  Dec.  6;  Post,  1872, 
Apr.  11,  12,  May  8,  July  3;  1873,  Apr.  9,  Aug.  7,  10,  Sept  25,  Oct  9;  1875, 
Jan.  22,  Mar.  11,  Apr.  13,  24;  1876,  Jan.  11,  Apr.  1,  May  3,  July  15,  1877; 
Apr.  4,  May  3,  4,  Aug.  30,  Sept.  1,  17,  29;  1878,  Apr.  4;  1879,  May  17.  Nov. 

24,  Dec  30;  1884,  Mar.  27;  Slock  Exchange,  Apr.  10,  SepV  0,  1877;  Vanity 
Fair,  Nov.  12,  1881;  Visitor,  May  24,  1873;  GaL  ChrisL  Advocate,  1869, 
Nov.  11;  1870,  Apr.  28,  Au^.  4;  1871,  Jan.  19;  1872,  Aug.  15;  1874.  Aug. 
27.  Sept  8;  Sacramento  Unton,  186C^-85,  too  voluminoua  fo  be  quoted  in  de- 
tail; Sacramento  Bee,  1869,  May  24,  25;  1878,  Nov.  2;  1879,  Dec  6;  18S0, 
Feb.  28;  San  Rafael  Wy  Herald,  1877,  Jan.  11;  Sonora  Union  Democrat, 
Nov.  15,  1879;  San  Josi  Mercury,  Nov.  23,  1871;  Id.,  Pioneer,  Mar.  3,  1877? 
Dec.  11,  1879,  Jan.  1,  1880;  Id,,  Herald,  1877,  Apr.  12,  13.  16,  May  8,  Aug. 
29,  39;  CastrovUle  Argus,  Mar.  27, 1869;  Independence  Intto  Independent,  Nov. 
2. 1878;  Mariposa  UazetU,  Apr.  3.  1875,  Sept  8,  1877,  Oct.  12, 1878,  Jan.  25, 
lo79;    Vallfjo  Daily  Chronicle,  May  14,  29,  1880;  Truckee  Republican,  May 

II,  1872;  Baker^eld  Californian,  Nov.  25,  1880;  Chico  Butte  Record,  Sept 
4.  1875;  Crescent  CUy  Courier,  1879,  Feb.  19,  Doc.  17;  Dutch  Flat  Forum, 
Sept  6,  1877;  OUroy  Advocate,  May  12,  1877,  Nov.  2,  ljS78;  HealdfAui-g  En- 
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ierprise,  Feb.  9,  Sept  0,  1867;  Id,,  Buseian  River  Flag,  Sept.  13,  1877; 
Lakepoin  Lake  Democrat,  1877,  Sept.  6,  22;  Los  Angetes  Wy  Star,  Sept.  8, 
1877;  Id.,  Wy  Express,  1877,  Mav  26,  Sept.  1;  Id,,  Evening  Express,  1879, 
Sept.  18;  1884,  JaxL  2,  Mar.  31,  Apr.  5;  Marin  Co.  Journal,  Aug.  21,  1879; 
MarysiriUe  Dy  Appeal,  Sept.  6,  1879;  Monterey  Democrat,  Sept.  1,  1877; 
Napa  Hegister,  1877,  Sept.  1,  8,  29;  1878,  Feb.  9;  Oakland  Tribune,  Jan.  9, 
18V7;  Petaluma  Argus,  July  27,  1877;  Id.,  Courier,  Sept.  6, 1877;  Red  Bluff 
Sentinel,  Sept.  8,  1877»  Jan.  26,  1878;  San  Buenaventura  Free  Press,  Sept. 
8,  1877,  Jan.  19,  1878,  June  28,  1879;  San  Diego  News,  1877,  Apr.  17,  May 
7,  Aug.  25,  30,  Sept.  6,  11;  Id,,  Union,  Dec.  25,  1873,  May  31,  1877;  Santa 
Cruz  Courier,  Sept.  7,  1877;  Id.,  Sentinel,  Sept.  8,  1877;  Santa  Rosa  Wy 
Times,  Sept.  6,  1877;  Sonoma  Democrat,  June  29,  1878,  July  19,  1879; 
Stockton  Independent,  1877,  May  12,  June  16,  July  14,  Aug.  4,  Sept.  1,  Nov. 
24, 1878»  June  29;  1879,  Apr.  2,  Aug.  8,  Nov.  18,  Dec.  6;  1881,  Sept.  30,  Oct. 
3,  Nov.  1;  1883,  Jan.  1;  Saisun  Republican,  Sept.  6,  1877,  Sept.  4,  1879; 
Ukiah  Democrat,  1877,  Sept.  8,  29;  Yuba  Wy  Banner,  Nov.  2,  1878;  Ana- 
heim GasseUe,  1877.  May  12,  June  2,  Sept.  8,  15;  Antioch  Ledger,  1874,  Nov. 
14;  1877,  May  12,  26,  Sept.  1;  Jackson  Amador  Ledger,  1877,  Sept  8,  22; 
Roseburg  Plaindealer,  1877,  May  26,  Oct  6;  1879,  Aug.  16;  Yuma  SenUnd, 
Sept  8,  22,  1877,  July  26,  1879;  Quincy  Plumas  National,  July  16,  1870; 
Amstin,  Nev.,  Reese  Riv.  Reveille,  Sept.  13,  1872,  Aug.  9,  1879;  Lyon  Co. 
Times,  Sept  4,  1877;  Carson  Valley  News,  May  30,  1879;  Carson  Appeal, 
1873,  Feb.  9,  Mar.  21,  Apr.  20;  1874,  June  3;  1875,  Mar.  18,  July  27;  1880, 
Apr.  1;  Bdmtmt  Courier,  Nov.  11,  1876;  Carson  Stale  Register^  1871,  Mar.  4, 
11,  Oct  27,  Nov.  12,  23;  1872,  Feb.  6,  Apr.  16,  Oct.  11,  Nov.  8;  Id.,  City 
Tribune,  Sept  26,  1879;  Cherry  Creek  White  Pine  News,  Mar.  19,  1831; 
Como  Sentinel,  July  9,  1864;  Dayton  Lyon  County  Sentinel,  July  16,  1864; 
Elko  Independent,  1869,  Aug.  18,  Sept  22,  Oct.  6,  13,  Nov.  10;  1870,  Jan. 
26,  May  4,  June  4,  25;  1871,  July  15,  Sept  9,  30,  Nov.  11,  Dec.  23;  1872, 
Mar.  2,  Aug.  10,  Dec.  28;  1873,  Jan.  18,  June  22;  1879,  Jan.  31,  Aug.  17; 
Eureka  Daily  Leader,  1880,  June  28;  Id.,  Sentinel,  1871,  June  13,  27,  Oct.  31; 
187-%  Mar.  17;  1875,  Jan.  23;  1878,  Nov.  9;  1879,  Jan.  30;  1882,  Feb.  11, 
Mar.  7,  July  14;  Gold  HiU  News,  1869,  June  5;  1871,  May  8;  1874,  Jan.  30; 
1875,  Feb.  24,  Mar.  14;  1876,  Apr.  10;  1877,  Apr.  7,  16,  May  17,  June  1,  8, 
July  17,  Aug.  29,  30,  Sept  1,  19,  27;  1878,  Mar.  15,  Apr.  22,  July  31;  1881, 
June  24,  July  19,  Oct  23;  Pioche  Journal,  July  29,  1875;  Id.,  Daily  Record, 
1873,  Feb.  18,  25;  Reno  OazeUe,  1877,  May  5,  Sept  15,  22;  1878,  Jan.  4, 
Nov.  14;  1880,  Dec.  6;  1881,  Nov.  12;  1882,  Jan.  24,  Mat.  30,  Apr.  13,  Aug. 
5,  26;  1883,  Jan.  24,  31,  Apr.  17;  Id.,  State  Journal,  1876,  Dec.  23;  1877, 
Sept  22;  1879,  June  18;  1880,  Aug.  3,  20;  Ruby  Hill  Mining  News,  Sept  19, 
1881;  Tuscarora  Times-Review,  1879,  Feb.  1,  2,  3,  4,  23,  May  10,  June  17, 
Aug.  29;  Unianville  Silver  State,  Dec.  23,  1871;  Virginia  City  Eveng  Chroni- 
cle, 1877,  May  4,  15,  Aug.  30,  Sept  3,  8,  10;  Territorial  Enterprise,  Nov.  25, 
18G9;  Winnemucca  Silver  State,  Apr.  3,  1876,  Mar.  1879,  Aug.  1882;  1878, 
Nov.  16;  1879,  July  11,  Aug.  29;  Bois^,  Id.,  Republican,  Sept  20, 1884;  Id., 
Statesman,  1870,  June  25,  Sept  24;  1872,  Jan.  6,  June  1;  1873,  Jan.  4,  Feb. 
1.  15,  July  12;  1874,  July  11;  1876,  Mar.  18;  1879,  Mar.  4,  Auff.  16,  Nov. 
29;  Bonanza  Qity  Yankee  Fork  Herald,  Sept  25,  1879;  Oxford  Idaho  Enter- 
prise, 1879,  Sept  11,  18,  Oct  16,  30;  Silver  City  Avalanche,  1870,  Sept  17; 

1872,  May  4;  1873,  Dec.  6;  1875,  Mar.  2;  1876,  Feb.  22,  26;  1877,  Sept  8, 
15;  Omaha,  Neb.,  New  West,  Dea  1879;  PrescoU,  Ariz.,  Miner,  1872,  May  4; 

1873,  Jan.  18,  25,  Mar.  8,  May  17;  1875,  June  4,  Aug.  27;  1876,  Dec.  22; 
1877,  Jan.  26,  May  18,  June  15,  Aug.  31,  Sept  14,  Oct  26;  1878,  Dec.  13; 
1879,  May  9;  Tucson  Franterizo,  Jan.  27,  1882;  Oalveeton,  Tex.,  Daily  Nevs, 
Dec.  1,  1884;  Id.,  Herald,  in  Watsonville  Pajaronian,  Apr.  4,  1878;  Walla 
Walla  Statesman,  May  24,  1879;  Port  Townsend  Democ.  Press,  Sept.  4,  Oct 
3,  1879;  Seattle  Intelligencer,  Nov.  15,  1869;  Puget  Sound  Wy  Courrier,  Sept 
7,  1877;  Olympia,  Wash.,  Standard,  Sept.  8,  1877,  Aug.  15, 1879:  Id.,  Tran^ 
script,  Aug.  15,  1874;  Vajicouver  Register,  June  11,  1875;  Portland,  Or,, 
Deutsche  Zeitung,  1871,  Sept  23,  Oct.  28;  1872,  Aug.  31;  1876,  Oct  21; 
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1S77.  Apr.  28,  Jane  2,  23,  July  14,  Oct.  6;  1879,  Mar.  8,  Oct  2S,  Dec.  13, 
20;  Id.,  Wy  Standard,  1877,  Apr.  27,  Sept.  7;  /<<.,  fferald,  Jaly  10,  1870, 
Mar.  21,  1872,  Oct  27,  1874,  June  29,  1878;  Id,,  Bvmg  TeUgrasn,  1879,  Sept 
8,  Dec.  8;  M,  Pac,  ChrUL  Advocate,  July  24,  1879;  Ashland  Tidings,  Set)t 
7,  1877,  Koy.  15, 1878;  Astoria  Astarian,  1880,  Apr.  23,  Oct  20;  Eugene  Ciy, 
Or,,  Stale  Journal,  Aug.  23,  1879;  JackmmviUe  Demoe.  Times,  1877,  Sept  7, 
28,  Oct  6;  Albany  States  Bights  Democ,  Sept  ft,  1879;  Salem,  Or,,  States- 
man, Mar.  13,  1876,  May  18, 1877,  May  12,  1879;  Virginia  OUg,  Monia,  Mad- 
isonian,  June  23,  1877;  Deer  Lodge  New  Northwest,  1870,  Sept  23;  1873, 
Feb.  22;  Helena  Dy  OaeetU„  1872,  Feb.  17,  Apr.  30,  May  1;  1873,  Kov.  23; 
Id,,  Herald,  1873,  Deo.  11;  1876,  Mar.  23,  Sept  14;  N,  Y.  Tribune,  in  Cala- 
veras Chronicle,  Oct  6,  1877;  N.  Y,  Hercdd,  1882,  Jan.  30,  Feb.  13;  Id.,  in 
Independence  Independent,  Ang.  16,  1879;  Panamd  Star  and  Herald,  Nov. 
18,  1869,  Jane  7,  1873,  Apr.  1,  1875,  Ko^.  14,  1877;  Meaneo  Diario  OJUM, 
2d  foL,  1880, 
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Aarooio,  priesthood  of,  341-Z 
Abiqnia,  natives  with  expedt.  ITtt,  9i 
AbrahMns,  Levi,  aasanlt  on,  691. 
Adams,  Barnabas  L.,  pioneer  of  '47, 

272. 
Adams,  Ezrs,  laid  oat  town  site,  812; 

grist-mill  of,  327. 
Aoams,  Geo.  J.,  missionary,  402. 
Adams,  James,  regent  of  nniTersitj^ 

146. 
Adams,  J.  M.,  missionary,  402. 
Adoption  for  etemi^,  dogma  of,  861. 
A^cnltural  and  Miuinfactnring  oo. 

incorporated,  608. 
Agricnltare,  oommnnily  farm,  147; 

irrigation,  670-80,  722-4;  products 

sna  yield,  720-2;  character  of  soil, 

724;  annual  fairs,  724-5. 
Agnas  Oalientes.    See  Currant  Creek. 
Aitken,  murder  of,  1857,  562-3. 
Alexander,  Col,  strategic  movement 

of,  515;  his  retreat,  515-16. 
Allen,  Elder,  taired  and   feathered 

1883,  100. 
Allen,  Capt.,  raises  Mormon  battL, 

241. 
Allen,  Charles,  capt.  in  legion,  147. 
Allen,  Ira,  settler  atHymm,  598. 
Allen,  Rufus,  pioneer  of  '47,  272. 
Allen,  W.  C,  settles  in  Arizona,  693. 
Allred,  James,  at  Sevier  River,  316. 
Allred,  W.  M.,  capt.  in  legion,  147* 
Alpine  City  founded,  318. 
Alta,  mining  town,  699. 
American  Fork  founded,  312;  mill  at, 

337;  incorporated,  450. 
American  Fork  dist,  mines  of,  value, 

743. 
Amherst,  conference  at^  1832,  90. 
Ancient   Bluff  Ruins,  Mormons  at, 

265. 
Anderson,  Capt.,  acts  in  fight  at  Nan- 

voo,  229;  death  of,  230. 
AnderMu,  Andrew,  miss,  to  Austra- 
lia, 410. 

His*.  Utah.   00 


Anderson,  James  P.,  settler  In  Be»*. 
ver  CO.,  508b 

Anderson,  Kosmos,  murder  of,  569. 

Angel,  TkumanC,  pioneer  of  '47, 272 

Anthon,  Prof.,  characters  submitted 
to,  1828,  49;  letter  from,  1834,  49- 
50. 

Ansa,  Capt,  expeds  of,  1774-5,  8. 

Apostles,  first  quorum  chosen,  1835* 
111;  duties,  344-6. 

Applelyy,  Wm  J.,  univ.  regent,  709.  . 

Arizona,  Mormon  settlements,  69^-4. 

Arkansas,  emigrant  party  at  S.  L.» 
645;  ill  feeling  towards,  547;  nuuH 
sacre  of,  1857, 550-9. 

Armstrong,  Q.  W.,  Ind.  agent,  478} 
promotes  canal  co.,  483. 

Arvard,  De  8.,  excom.,  126-7. 

Ashley,  Col,  acts  in  Haun'a  mill  trag- 
edy, 128. 

Ashley,  Wm  H.,  trapping  expedt. 
1825,  21-2. 

Atchison,  Maj.-gen.,  acta  against  Mor- 
mons, 122-3;  resigns,  iS). 

Attwood,  Millen,  pioneer  of  '47,  272L 

Auerbach  Bros,  merchants,  persecu- 
tion of,  654. 

Australia,  miss,  work  in,  410. 

Authorities  quot  d,  332,  366,  388-83^ 
436-8,  637-40,  776-M. 

Axtell,  S.  B.,  apptd  guvr,  667. 


B 


Babbitt,  Almon,  missionary,  402. 
Babbitt,  A.  W.,  del.  to  congress,  444; 

seat  refused,  452;  sec.  of  ter.,462. 
Backenatos,  J.  R.,  col  of  legion,  147. 
Badger,  Rodney,  pioneer  of  '47,  272. 
Baines,  John  R.,  biog.,  700. 
Baker  Jesse,  presdt  of  elders,  199. 
Baker,  Jos.,  settler  at  Mendon,  597. 
Baldwin,  Calebs  trial  of,  and  sentence, 

131. 
Baldwin,  Wheeler,  sent  to  MiBSOorl 

1831,  84. 
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Balli  Jm.,  mmiaaMrj,  402. 
Ballantine  Bich.,  mm.  to  Odeatte, 

410. 
Ballinger,  JaiM  0.,  wttlM  In  Atuoda, 

693. 
Banking,  765-6. 
Banks,  Jno.,   pMdt  of  Gdinburgh 

oonf ereDOO,  400. 
Bannacks,  the,  def«ftt  of,  1868,  631; 

treaty  with.  634. 
Baptism,  ceremony,  337-8. 
Barker,  John  D.,  shcriif  1848, 287. 
Barnes,  L.,  miwinnary,  402. 
Bamett,  John  T.,  regent  of  Qniv«r> 

sity,  146. 
Barney,  Lewis,  pioneer  of  '47,  272. 
Bambam,  C.  D.,  pioneer  of  *47,  272. 
Bamum,  Henry,  house  at  Peva,  505. 
Baron  la  Hontan,  faUet  of,  1689,  18, 

19. 
Barrett,  Wm,  miss,  to  Australia,  410. 
Bartholomew,  James,  founds  Fayette, 

601. 
Butleson,  J.,  ezpedt.  of,  1841,  29. 
Barton,  Joseph,  biog.,  700. 
Baskin,  R.  N.,  attv  in  Lee  trial,  565. 
Bateman,  Wm,  at  Mtn  Meadows  mas* 

sacre,  551. 
Bates,  atty  in  Lee  trial,  565. 
Bates,  Maroellus,  capt.  in  legion,  147. 
Battle  Creek.    See  Fleaaant  Grove. 
Beadle,  J.  H.,  Life  in  Utah,  637. 
Bean  field,  shooting  of,  629. 
Bear  Hunter,  Chief,  killed,  631. 
Bear  River,  course,  20;  saJtness,  30: 

battle  at,  1863,  631-2. 
Bear  River  Bay,  surveyed,  465. 
Beaumont,  Charles,  trader,  255. 
Beaver  City,  emigrants  at,  548;  Lee 

trial,  565;  founding,  598;  cotyseat, 

609;  popuUtion,  1880,  705. 
Beaver  coty,  judicial  dist,  539;  set- 

tlemeuts,  596-9;  sulphur-beds,  739. 
Beaver  Coty  Record,  newspaper,  716. 
Beaver  Enterprise,  newspaper,  716. 
Beaver  River,  attraction  of,  598. 
Beckwith,  Lt  £.    G.,   in  Gunnison 

party,  468. 
Bcddle,  John,  founds  Eden,  601. 
Beebe,  Calvin,  of  council  of  twelve, 

108. 
Belden,  Josiah,  in  Bartleson  party 

1841,  29;  Hist,  Statement,  29,  30. 
Bellows,  John,   of  Gunnison  party, 

470. 
Belnap,  Gilbert,  marshal  at  Ogden 

1851,  308. 
Bennett,  J.  C,  chancellor  of  univer- 
sity, 14C;  ffiaL  qf  the  Sainte,  crit. 

on,  149-53. 


Bennett,  Samuel,  ruraot  of  uniTenity, 
146. 

Benson,  Alva,  settles  at  Hyrom,  508. 

Benson,  EsraTaft,  holds  service,  1847, 
263;  messenger  to  Pratt,  268;  pio- 
neer of  '47,  282;  lays  out  town  site, 
812;  apostle  1844-68,  345;  grant 
to,  451;  of  council  1851,  458;  pro- 
motes water  co.,  483;  settles  at 
MillviUe,  596;  bio^.,  675-«. 

Bent,  Samuel,  of  high  council,  198; 
missionary,  402. 

Bemhisel,  D.,  special  agent  1850, 325. 

Bemhisel,  J.  M.,  to  draught  constitu- 
tion, 440;  del.  to  congress,  484; 
university  regent,  700. 

Berry,  John,  attacked  by  Lids,  474. 

Berubisel,  Dr  J.  M.,  committee  to 
govr,  174. 

Booth,  Ezra,  sent  to  Miasonri  1831, 
84;  apoetatiies,  89. 

Boggs,  Francis,  pioneer  of  '47,  272. 

Boggs,  L.  W.,  hostility  to  Idormons, 
100;  treachery  of,  102-3;  govr  of 
Mo.,  116;  refuses  help  to  Mormons, 
123-4;  tactics  of,  128-0;  attempt 
to  assassinate,  156. 

Bolton,  Curtis  £.,  miss,  to  France,  411. 

Bordeaux,  James,  occupying  Fort 
Laramie  1847,  255. 

Boreman,  Judge,  presdt  at  trials  of 
J.  Lee,  564-5. 

Botsford,  Dan.,  missionazy,  402, 

Bountiful,  town,  700. 

Box  Elder  coty,  organized,  450;  ju- 
dicial dist,  539;  coty  seat,  600. 

Box  Elder  (>eek,  setUement  at»  317. 

Boyer,  Peter,  testimony  of,  61. 

Boynton,  John  F.,  apostle  1835-8, 
3^4-5. 

Bracken,  Levi,  magistrate  1848,  287. 

Bradley,  G.  W.,  fouuds  Moroni,  601. 

Braman,  S.,  missionary,  402. 

Brandebury,  L.  H.,  chief  justice  off 
ter.,  456;  disputes  with,  458-60. 

Brandon,  G.  H.,  missionary,  402. 

Brannan,  Sam.,  letter  of,  210;  colony 
of,  213,  693,  642;  meets  party  to 
Utah,  25& 

Brassfield,  Newton,  murder  of,  626-7. 

Brewster,  Elder,  goes  to  Iowa,  642. 

Brideer,  James,  oxscovers  Great  &Jt 
Ls&e,  19-20;  trading  post  of,  258. 

Briggs,  £.  C,  Josephite  missionary, 
645. 

Brigham  Gty,  founded,  318;  coty 
seat,  618.  702. 

Brigham  Toung  Express  Co.,  501-2. 

Brimhall,  Geo.,  representative  1851, 
458. 


INDBX. 


TO 


Britiah  IndU,  mlH.  work  in,  410l 
BrooehoBy  Perry  E.,  anociato  jadfl»of 

ter.,  406;  dilates  with,  4fi6-00. 
Brockman,  Bev.,  aoti  in  a  fight  at 

Naavoo,  228-^1. 
"Brooklyn^**  ofaartered  for  Gal.,  218. 
Brou'a,  Capt.,  with  detachment  in 

valley,  iM7,  264. 
Brown,  BenJ.,  miBuonary,  402. 
Brown,  Qeo.,  pioneer  of  47,  272. 
Brown,  Hiram,  exoommnnicated,  167. 
Brown,  J.,  aacent  of  Twin  Peak*  1847, 

265. 
Brown,  James,  bishop,  290;  pnrohaaea 

Goodyear  tract,  307;  leffialator,  468. 
Brown,  John,  pioneer  of  ^47,  272;  cat 

off  from  chnrch,  300. 
Brown,  N.  T.,  pioneer  of  *47,  272. 
Brown,  P.,  miaaionary,  402. 
Brown,  Samnel,  acta  at  election,  120. 
Browning,  James  G.,  representative 

1851,  458. 
Bidwell,  J.,  in  Bartleeon  party  1841, 

29;  Caiifomia,  1841-^,  29-30. 
Big  Blowout  Mine,  iron  deposits,  735. 
Big  Canon  Creek,  woollen-mills  on, 

732. 
Big  Elk,  Chief,  negotiations  with,  237. 
Bigler,    Jacob  G.,   magistrate  1848, 

Billings,  Alfred  N.,  founds  settlement^ 
601. 

Billings,  G.  P.,  pioneer  of  '47»  272. 

Billings,  litas,  to  dispose  of  church 
property  1831,  88. 

Bingham,  mining  town,  690. 

Birmingham,  work  at,  406-7. 

Bishop,  Francis  G.,  missionary,  402. 

Bishop,  W.  W.,  at^  in  Lee  tnal,  465. 

Black,  Adam,  acts  towards  Mormons, 
122. 

Black,  Geo.  A.,  sec  of  ter.,  661. 

Black  Hill,  Mormons  arrive  at,  255. 

Black,  J.  S.,  settles  at  Deseret,  601. 

Black,  priest,  miss,  to  Ireland,  410. 

Blair,  Seth  M.,  U.  S.  atty  of  ter.,  466. 

Blakslee,  Jas,  missionary,  402. 

Blodffett,  Edgar,  del.  to  Wash.,  447. 

Blooa  atonement,  theory  of,  340. 

Buchanan,  Presdt,  policy  of,  529. 

Buckmaster,  Col,  allays  fury  of  citi- 
zens, 190. 

Buffington,  Jos.,  chief  justice  of  ter., 
456. 

Bullion  production,  741. 

BuUock,  Isaac,  settles  at  Fort  Supply, 
595. 

Bunch-grass,  value  of,  728. 

Burgess,  Harrison,  councillor  S.  L. 
Oty  1851,  46a 


Burk,  John  M.,  signs  memorial,  134.. 
Bnmham  Jas,  mismmary  to  Walea 

1840,409. 
Bums,  Lt,  attacked  by  Inds,  475. 
Burr,    David   H.,    surveyor-general, 

485. 
Burton,  Louis,  in  Wolfskill  ezpedt 

1830,24. 
Burton,  Col  R.,  corps  of  obnervationy 

512;    actions  in    Morrisite  defeat, 

616-18;  collector  internal  revenue, 

619. 
Burton,  R.  F.,  works  of,  5>')7. 
Burton,  £.  T.,   built  woollen- 

732. 
Busby,  Jos.,  mnt  to,  483. 
Butler,  John  L.,  crant  to,  609. 
Butterfield,  Jo^iu,  presdt  of 

ties,  199. 
Byard,  R.,  pioneer  of  '47,  272. 
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Cache  coty,  judicial  diit,  639;  ori^ 
of  name,  596;  coty  seat,  608;  setUa- 
ments  in,  702. 

Cache  Valley  surveyed,  464. 

Cahoon,  Reynolds,  sent  to  Missouri 
1831,  84. 

Caine,  John  T.,  sec.  of  order  of  Enoch, 
361;  presents  constitution  to  con- 
gress, 687. 

Cairns,  Jno.,  miss,  to  Scotland  1843, 
409. 

Calder,  D.  C,  sec  of  order  of  Enoch, 
361;  biog.,  776. 

Caldwell  coty,  Mormons  remove  to, 

117. 
California,  emigrations  to,  210,  218, 

297-304,  320;  Mormon  settlements 

in,  592-3,  693;  Gladdenites  leave 

for,  644. 
California  volunteers,  arrival  of,  1862, 

611-12. 
Call,  Anson,  settles  at  Fillmore,  314; 

builds  fort,  601. 
Campbell,  murder  of,  472. 
Campbell,  A.  G.,  del.  to  congress,  447; 

certificate  granted  to,  688. 
Campbell,  Root  L.,  university  regent, 

709. 
Camp  Douglas,  U.  S.  troops  at,  669. 
Camp  Floyd,  troops  at,  537;  sale  of 

supplies,  675-6;  Cal.  vols  at,  612. 
Camp  Rawlins,  U.  S.  troops  at,  669; 

bad  conduct  of,  660. 
Camp  Scott,  winter  at,  520-1. 
Canada,  missionary  work  in,  403-5. 
Canals,  acts  to  construct,  607. 
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Qumoo,  (360.  Q.,  apoiile,  346;  Uog., 
434;  chosen  MDAtor,  d05;  director 
Z.  a  M.  L,  6^2;  MTMtod,  663; 
deL  to  oongreM,  666;  preeided  at 
K  Young's  funeral,  671-2;  on 
Toon|(*e  chsncier,  673;  elected 
oonncillor,  660;  certificate  of  eleo- 
tion  refused,  686;  publishes  Ji&ts- 
nile  Instmctor,  716. 

Ou-bonste  mine,  746. 

Oardenas,  Garcia  Lopes  de,  ezpedt.  of, 
1640,  1-^;  map  of  route,  6. 

Gare;r>  Wm  a,  at^  in  Lee  trial,  666. 

CarliBt  Got.  T.,  fnendly  to  Mormons, 
155. 

Oarlin,  Thomas,  oanses  troubls  at 
Nauvoo,  227-9. 

Gun,  Elder,  ord.  to  leave  Berlin,  411. 

Carrington,  Albert,  ascends  Twin 
Pea&,  265;  pioneer  '47,  272;  apos- 
tle, 345;  draughts  constitution,  440; 
assessor,  443;  university  regent^ 
709;  biog.,  775. 

Garrying  co.  established  1849,  298. 

Garson,  Geo.,  attacked  by  Inds,  477. 

Garson,  Kit,  in  Fremont's  expedt. 
1843,33. 

Garson  coty  defined,  691. 

Garson  Valley,  colony  at,  605:  settle- 
ments in,  690-2;  mines  of,  748. 

Gartbage,  actions  of  authorities,  170- 
1;  death  of  J.  Smith  at,  175-83; 
meeting  at,  211;  trouble  at,  225. 

Gartbage  Greys  act  at  death  of 
Smith,  178  81. 

Carter,  John  S.,  sent  on  mission  1834, 
104. 

Carter,  Simeon,  sent  to  Missouri  1831, 
84;  of  council  of  twelve,  108. 

Garter,  Wm,  sent  to  Miasouri  1831, 
84;  turns  first  furrow  at  Salt  Lake, 
261;  pioneer '47,  272. 

Carter,  Wm  F.,  misflL  to  Caloatta, 
410. 

Case,  James,  pioneer  of  *47,  272. 

Castle  Valley,  coal  deposits  in,  737. 

Caulfield,  of  Gunnison  party,  470. 

Cave  mine,  745. 

Cedar  City,  furnace  at,  317;  iron- 
works, 327;  incorporated,  450;  em- 

.  igrants  at,  648;  population,  706. 

Central  Pacific  B.  It.,  buUding  of, 
753-5. 

Centrevilki  founded,  305-7;  miUs  at» 
327. 

Chama  River,  expedt.  at,  1776,  9. 

Chamberlain,  S.,  pioneer  of  '47,  272. 

Chapman,  Jacob  K.,  miasionsry,  402. 

Chariton  River,  Mormons  aL  1846, 
222. 


Charter  for  Kaavoo  granted  1840, 14!« 
Chase,  Darwin,  cap£  in  leaion,  147. 
Cheasley,  A.  P.,  pioneer  of  '47,  272. 
Chipmsn,  Stephen,  laid  out  town  site^ 

312. 
Church,  H.  W.,  missionary,  402. 
Cibola.    See  Zuni 
Cincinnati,  miasionsries  at,  78^  399. 
Circleville,  founded,  601;  ooty  seat» 

608. 
Cisneros,  I.  P.,  in  expedt  1776-7,  9. 
Civil  govmt,  need  of,  439. 
Clapp  Benj.,  missionary,  402;  oono* 

cUlor,  450. 
Clark,  Gen.,  perweution  of  Mormons, 

130-3. 
Clark,  Isaac,  jndge  of  probate  1848^ 

287. 
Clark,  W.  O.,  missionary,  402. 
Glawson,  H.  B.,  biog.,  653. 
Clay  ooty,    rehige   taken  in,    1833| 

102;  treatment  1 15. 
Clayton,  F.  R,  editor,  716. 
Clayton,  Wm,  clerk  to  Smith,  83; 

pioneer  of  *47,  272. 
Climate,  691. 
Clinton,  Jeter,  councillor  S.  L.  City 

1851,  450. 
Cloward,  T.  P.,  pioneer  of  '47,  272. 
duff,  Harvey  H.,  biog.,  776. 
Coal   discovered    1851,    317;    Green 

River  basin,  322;  Summit  ooty,  594. 
Coal  mines  of  ten,  value,  736-8. 
Coalville,  settlement  of,  1859,  595. 
Coalville  Mines,  coal  deposits,  737- 
Colesville,  Joe  Smith  and  others  at» 

1830  68. 
Colfax,'  Schuyler,  visits  Utah,  656. 
Colonization,  system  of,  319-20. 
Collett,    Sylvanus,   murder,    Atkins 

party,  562-3. 
Collins,  Lyons,  teacher  at  Salt  Lake, 

324. 
Colorado,  Mormons  in,  1880,  693. 
Colorado  River,  expedt  at,  1776,  11. 
Coltrin,  S^bedee,  sent   to   Missouri 

1831,  84;  on  mission,  104;  pioneer 
'47,  272. 

Colville,  James,  accepts  the  faith  and 

recanto  1831,  80. 
Commerce,  pioneer,  602-3;  struggle 

for  oontrot  651-5;  of  ter.,  762-5. 
Commandments,    Book   of,   printed 

1832,  91. 

Common  roadways,  761-2. 
Compstock,  Gapt  K.,  acts  In  Haun^ 

mul  tragedy,  128. 
Conferences,  the  first,  1830,  69;  at 

Fayette,  80;  at  Amherst^   90;  at 

Naavoo^  216. 
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Gonfirmatioii,  oeremony  of,  338. 

Connor,  Col,  oomd.  of  Cal.  voIb,  611; 
^  actionB  toward  Mormons,  612-13; 
'  defeats  lode,  631-2;  discoYers  ail- 
Ter  mine,  742. 

Conover,  Col,  ezpedt  agaiiut  Inda, 
474. 

Conaecmted  oil,  ceremony  of  anoint- 
ing, 336-7. 

Constitation,  commt.  appointed  to 
draught,  1840,  440. 

Convention  at  Salt  Lake  Qty,  440. 

Conyers,  Dr,  in  Qnincy  deputation, 

Cook,    Fred,    mlaaionary   to   Walea 

1840,409. 
Cook,  P.  W.,  promotea water  oo.,  483; 

founds  Qoshen,  601. 
Cook,  Lt-ool  St  Geoi^ge,  general  order 

of,  243-4;  arrival,  619. 
Coon,  Joe.,  missionary,  402. 
Cooper,  Samuel,  teatimony  of,  61. 
Copley,  Lemon,  converaion  of,  1831, 

83-4. 
Copper,  disooveriea  of,  738-9. 
Coray,  Howard,  aeo.  of  the  council, 

1851,  459. 
tV>rinne,  bank  at^  765. 
Com  Creek,  emigrants  at,  547. 
Corrill,  John,  historian,  83;  aent  to 

Missouri,  84;  in  jail,  102. 
Cotton,  attempt  to  raise,  1855-9,  599. 
Coulson,  Geo.,  col  of  legion,  146;  coty 

comnuar,  287. 
Council  Blufib,  Mormons  at,  1846, 222; 

Mormon  battle  raised,  241 ;  named, 

274. 
Council  of   twelve,  organised  1834, 

108. 
Counties,  boundaries  defined,  608. 
Court  confiicta,  486-^. 
Covev,  Beni.,  bishop,  290. 
Cowdery,  Guver,  conversion  1829,  52; 

aide  in  translating  plates,  57-9;  or- 
dained elder  1830,  64-5;   ordered 

west,  69-70;  work  of,  77-9,  85-9; 

Cox,  Grviile  S.,  bishop  1849,  290. 

Cradlebaugh,  John,  assoc.  judge,  500; 

•'  actions  of,  539-40;  opposes  admis- 
sion, 606. 

Cra^n,  James,  sergt-at^rms,  459. 

Craig,  Jamea,  pioneer  of  *47,  272. 

Crentzfeldt,  F.,  in  Gunnison  party, 
kiUed,  46»-70. 

Cricketa  aa  Lid.  food,  262;  plague  of, 
279-82. 

Crismon,  Charles,   builds  grist-mill, 

'    279. 

Crismon  mine,  744. 


Critchellow,  Wm,  justice  of  peace  al 

Csden,  308. 
Crosby,  J.  R.,  apptd  associate  judges 

604. 
Crosby,  Jesse  W.,  missionary,  402. 
Crosby,  Oscar,  pioneer  of  *47,  272. 
CuUom,  anti-polygamy  bill,  656-7. 


Gumming,  Alfred,  apptd  gov.  1857^ 

"  *      Sty,  626-7;  de- 
parture, 575. 


500;  at  Salt  Lake  C^ 


Cunningham,  Artemas,  testimony  at, 

60. 
Currant  Creek,  expedt.  at»  1776^  K 
Carrency,  issue  1849,  290-2. 
Curtis,  Lvman,  pioneer  of  *47,  272. 
Curtis,  Theodore,  miss,  to  Ireland^ 

410. 
Gushing,  Hosea,  pioneer  of  '47,  272. 
Cutler,  Alpheus,  of  high  councdl,  196i» 


Daily  Telegraph,  hist,  of,  715. 

Dairy  procmcts,  value  of,  730. 

Dame,  Wni  H.,  at  Mtn  Meadows  ma»> 
sacre,  552;  indicted  for  murder,  564, 

Dana,  Ghaa  B.,  legislator,  458. 

Dana,  R.,  councillor,  308. 

Danites,  rise  of,  1837-8,  124-7;  mur- 
ders imputed  to,  569. 

Davenport,  James,  pioneer  of  '47, 272. 

Davidson,  Mrs,  testimony  of,  62. 

Davis,  Amos,  capt.  in  legion,  147. 

Daviesa  coty.  Mo.,  Mormon  perseoa* 
tions,  122-4. 

Davis  coty,  boundaries  defined,  450; 
judicial  diet,  539;  coty  seat,  608; 
settlement  in,  700. 

Davis,  Elisha  H.,  missionary,  402. 

Davis,  Ly Sander  M.,  missionary,  402L 

Dawson,  John  W.,  apptd  govr,  gal- 
lantrv  of,  604. 

Day,  Henry  B.,  Lid.  sub-agent  1851, 
478. 

Dean,  Henry,  missionary,  402. 

Decker,  G.  F. ,  mail  service,  501. 

Dela wares,  the  Mormons  among,  1831, 
79,  400. 

De  Mill,  Gliver,  founds  Shoensburg: 
601. 

Denmark,  miss,  work  in,  411. 

Denny,  Presley,  atty  in  Lee  trial,  566. 

Denver  and  Bio  Grande  B.  B.  in 
Utah,  759. 

Deseret,  meaning  of,  440. 

Deseret  alphabet;  hist,  of,  712-14; 
characters,  713. 

Deseret  Evening  Newa,  first  news- 
paper, 715. 
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DotOTvi  Iron  Co.  Inoofporatsdt  48S. 
•Dtterat  News,*]mbUi£ed  1890, 828. 
Ueaeret,  steta  orguiized  1849,  440; 

UlUb  to  receive  reoognition,  452. 
Deeeret  Telemph  Co.,  771. 
De  TrobriAnd,  Oen.,  oomitmn.  en  ooa- 

duct  of  troops,  080. 
Devil*8  G«te,  «nny  of  Utah  at,  518. 
Dewey,  Beoj.  F.,  pioneer  of  *47f  272. 
Diahman,  town  laid  oot,  117. 
DilUe,  David  &,  ooonoillor,  808;  legis- 
lator, 458. 
Dinwiddle,  Tbos»  dirsotor  of  order  of 

Enoch,  801. 
Dixon,  John,  pioneer  of  '47,  272. 
Dodd,  Rev.  Cephas,  testjmony  o(  82. 
Dodd,  R,  grave  of,  422. 
Dolores  River,  ezpedt^  at^  1770,  9. 
Domingnes,    Frano  A.,   ezpedt   of, 

1778-7,  8-18. 
Donaldson,  Wm,  miss,  to  Calcutta, 

410. 
Doniphan,  Gen.,  acts  towards  Mor- 
mons, 122-4,  181. 
Dooly,  R.  M.,  biog.,  708. 
Dort,  David,  of  hi^  council,  108. 
Dotson,  Peter  K.,  TJ.  8.  marshal  1857, 

539. 
Doty/  Gov.,  rule  of,  1888-4i  021-2; 

biog.,  022. 
Doty,  James  D.,    superdt  of  Ind. 

^irs,  004. 
Douglas,  Senator,  oommis.  to  Kanvoo, 

211-12;  speech,  492. 
Drake,  Thomas  I.,  assoc.  Ju4ge,  005; 

indignation  of,  OlO-ll. 
Driggs,  Starling^ioneer  of  '47,  272. 
Drummond,  W.  W.,  assoa  judge,  402; 

character  and  actions,  490-2. 
Dnboii,  Robt,  testimony  of,  01. 
Duchesne  River,  ezpedt.  at»  1777,  11. 
Duncan,  Chapman,  founds  Dimcan's 

Retreat,  001. 
Duncan*s  Retreat,  founded  1881,  001. 
Dunklin,  Gov.  D.,  Mormons  appeal  to, 

1833,  101;  actions  of,  103. 
Dunyon,  John  lb,  councillor  8.  L. 

Ci«7,  450. 
Durfee,  James,  sent  on  mission,  104. 
Durfee,  Robt,  founds  Salem,  001. 
Durkee,  Charles,  govr  1805-9,  biog., 

022;  resigns,  058. 
Dutton,  Simon,  arrested,  004. 
Dykes,  Wm,  pioneer  of  '47«  272. 
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Eagle  VaL,  settlements  in,  692. 
Earl,  &  H.,  pioneer  of  '47,  272. 


Eastman,  Ovo,  pioneer  of  *47,  272. 
Esstmn,  settlement  at,  308. 
Echo  CaOon,  Gen.  Wells  at,  513. 
Bckles,  D.  R.,  chief  justice,  600,  680L 
Eden,  founded,  001. 
Edmunds  law,  895-0,  083. 
Edwards,  Esaias,  grist-miUs^  815»  827$ 

saw-mill,  698. 
Edwards,  F.  M.,  missionary,  402. 
Edwards,  Wm,  anest  of,  692. 
Hubert,  Joseph,  pioneer  of  '47,  272; 

biog..  700. 
9gan,  Howard,  pioneer  of  '47,  272. 
S^pn's  route,  751. 
Eschbaum,  Mrs,  testimony  of,  02, 
Elders,  duties  of,  05. 
Elder*s  Journal,  issoe  of,  1837,  116. 
Eldredge,  H.  8.,  msrshal  of  immi- 

Sant  CO.,  282;  brig.-mn.  of  militia, 
2;    elected  marshiO,    443;    Ind. 

erpedt.,  472^;  director  Z.  C.  M. 

I.,  05Z 
Eldredge,  J.  8.,  pioneer  of  '47,  272. 
Eldridge,  H.  J.,  director  of  Enoch 

order,  301. 
Elkhom  Rivw,  rendesvons  at,  259^ 

282;  ferryon,  274. 
Ellerbeck,  Thos  W.,  sec.  of  order  of 

Enoch,  361. 
Ellsworth,  E.,  pioneer  of  '47,  272. 
Emery  coty,  omnized,  705. 
Emery,  Geo.  £,  apptd  gov.,  policy 

of,  007. 
Emigration  CaSoo,  Mormons  encsmp 

at,  258;  carbonate  of  soda  found, 

740. 
Emma  mine,  production  of,  742;  swin- 
dles connected  with,  742-3. 
Empey,  Wm  A.,  pioneer  of  '47,  272. 
Endowment,  ceremony  of,  357--8. 
Enffland,  miss,  to,  405-410;  number 

<»  proselytes,  400. 
Enoch,  order  of,  description  and  mem* 

bers,  359-01. 
Ensign,  Datus,  pioneer  of  '47,  272. 
Ensign  Peak,  named,  203. 
Enterprise,  founded  1802,  598. 
Ephrum  City,  aoct  of,  700. 
Episcopal  church,  school  of,  707-8. 
Esoalante,  S.V.  de,  expedtof,  1770-7, 

8-17. 
Eureka  Hill  mine,  744. 
Evans,  David,  legislator,  458. 
Evans,  Col  G.  §.,  defeats  ~ 

032. 
Evanstown,  bituminous  ooal  foond, 

737. 
EvansviUe.    See  LehL 
Evening  and  Morning  Star,  started 

1831.89-92. 
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Everett,  Addison,  pioneer  of  '47»  272; 

biabop,  290. 
Expenses  of  terr.  1863^  i89L 
EzpcHTts,  759-761. 
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F&ckrell,  James,  settler,  307. 
Fairbanks,  David,  bishop,  290l 
Fairbanks,  N.,  pioneer  of  *47,  272. 
Fiairview,  foanaed,601;  incorporated, 

706. 
Fumington,  fonndsd,  818;  ooty  seat, 

608. 
Fambam,  A.,  miss,  to  New  Zealand, 

410. 
Farr,  Aaron,    |>ioneer   of   *47,    272; 

miss,  to  Jamaica,  410;  biog.,  755. 
Farr,  Lorin,  mayor  of  Ogden,   308; 

ffrist-mill,    327;    legislator,    458; 

biog.,  755. 
Far  West,  town  laid  ont,  117;  cele- 
bration  at,   119-20;   persecutions, 

132,  138;  Mormons  arrested,  138; 

conference  at,  196. 
Fannaof  ter.,  323. 
Fayette,  conference  at,  1831,  80;  city 

founded,  601. 
Fell,  A.  G.,  biog.,  755. 
Felt,  N.  H.,  alderman,  450;  legislator, 

458. 
Fennemore,  James,  photographer  at 

Lee*s  execution,  570. 
Fennimore,  James,  settled  in  Carson 

Val.,  590. 
Ferguson,  James,  lawyer,  489. 
Ferguson,  T.  H.,  execution  of,  540. 
Ferries  on  Missouri,  274;  acts  relating 
.  to,  483. 
Ferris,  Benj.  G.,  Utah  and  the  Mar- 

nums,  329;  sec  of  ter.,  461. 
Festivities  at  Salt  Lake  1849,  295. 
Field,  Joseph,  edifor,  716. 
Fielding,  Joseph,  miss,  to  England 

1837,405. 
Fillmore  founded,  314;  incorporated, 

450;   capital,  462;  immigrants  at, 

547;  coty  seat,  608. 
Finance,  revenue  and  expenses  1853, 

482. 
Fish  and  fisheries  of  ter.,  322;  acts 

regulating,  608. 
Fisher,  Jos.  C.,  settled  at  Snake  River, 

693. 
Fitzgerald,  Perry,  pioneer  of  *47, 272. 
Flagstaff  mine,  proanctions  of,  742. 
Flake,  Green,  pioneer  of  '47,  272. 
Fleming,  Josiah  W.,  miss,  to  New 

Zealand,  4ia 


Flenniken,  R.  P.,  aasoc.  judge,  604. 

Flood,  Mai.,  in  Quincy  deputation, 
228. 

Florenoe,  Mormons  at,  222;  named, 
274. 

Fobbs,  Henry,  murder  of,  568. 

Food,  poveriy  of,  275-6;  supply, 
288-9. 

Foots,  T.  B.,  settler  at  Nephi,  313. 

Forbes,  James,  biog.,  755. 

Ford,  Gov.,  character,  155,  172;  acts 
in  arrest  and  death  of  Smith,  1 72-90. 

Fordham,  Elijah,  misaionary,  401. 

Forney,  Jacol^  superdt  of  Ind.  affairs, 
539. 

Fort  Ashley,  established  1825,  21. 

Fort  Bridger,  Mormons  eX,  257;  severe 
winter,  287;  march  to,  619-20;  pur- 
chased, 595;  coty  seat,  608. 

Fort  Calls,  founded,  601. 

Fort  Gunnison,  founded,  601. 

Fort  Hall,  route  to,  explored,  464. 

Fort  Supply,  settlement  at,  595. 

Fort  Utah,  settlement  of,  309. 

Fort  Walker,  building  of,  318. 

Foster,  Dr,  enmity  to  Smith,  170. 

Foster,  J.  C;  attorney  in  Lee  trial, 
566. 

Foster,  James,  president  of  seventies, 
199. 

Foster,  Bobt  D.,  regent  of  university, 
146. 

Fotheringham,  Wm,  miss,  to  Calcutta, 
410. 

Fowler,  John  S.,  pioneer  of  *47,  272. 

Fox,  Jesse  W.,  surveys  town  site,  314; 
tetkcher,  324. 

Fox,  Samuel,  pioneer  of  '47,  272. 

France,  miss,  work  10^411. 

Francklyn  smelting^works,  capacity, 
749. 

Freeman,  John  M.>  pioneer  of  '47, 272. 

Fremont,  J.  C,  expedts  1843-5,  32-4; 
at  Salt  Lake,  297. 

Frink,  H.  M.,  pioneer  of  '47,  272. 

Frontier  Guardian,  newspaper,  325. 

Frost,  Burr,  pioneer  of  *47, 272;  starts 
manuiacture  of  iron»  317;  misSi.  to 
New  Zealand,  410. 

Frost,  Sam.  B.,  misstonary,^  402. 

Fruit  culture,  value  of,  725-6. 

Fuller,  £.  K.,  left  for  CaL,  273. 

Fuller,  Edson,  sent  to  Missonri,.  SI. 

Fuller,  Frank,  apptd  see.  of  ter.,  604. 

Fullmer,  David,  high  council,  198; 
draughts  constitution,  440;  legis- 
lator, 458;  university  treasurer,  709. 

FuUnier,  John  S. ,  of  carrying  ca ,.  298; 
draughts  constitution,  440;  col  of 
militm,  442;  legislator,  458l 
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OateiM,  Cbpt  M.  J.,  In  ckpedt  IMO^ 

.3. 
CSftUasd,  JmMCf  stockholder  in  Kaa- 

▼00,  145;  univenity  r«g«nt»  140. 
QftlUtin,  Mormontatuokedftt,  12IV-2, 
Garc4«,  Father,  expedt  of  1775,  8. 
Qerden  Grove,  Mormone  at,  1846, 222. 
Gardiner,  Arch.,  taw*inillof,  279. 
Gardiner,  Robt,  saw*  mill  of,  279. 
Gardner,  Wm,  settler  at  Mendon,  507. 
Garfield  ooty,  organised,  705;  snlphnr- 

beds.  739* 
GutTk.,  settler  at  WaUsbnttt^  595. 
Gates,  Jacob,  missionary,  40Z 
Gatherers,  the,  sect  oL  64Z 
Gay,  Lt,  attack  on  Inds,  680. 
General  election,  the  first,  1848^  448. 
General  Epistle  of  the  Twelve,  1852, 

416-17. 
Gentiles,  perseontlon  of,  651-4. 
Germania  lead-works,  capacity,  749. 
Germany,  miss,  work  in,  411. 
Gibbons,  Andrew  S.,  pioneer  of  *47. 

272. 
Gift  of  tonffnes,  exercise  of,  839-40. 
Gilbert  &  Gerrish,  merchants,  763. 
Gilbert,  Sidney,  apptd  chnroh  agent 

1831,86;  in  jaU  1833,  102. 
Gilliam,  C,  attack  on  Monnons,  123- 

4,130-3. 
Gilmer,  John  T.,  stage  business  of, 

753, 
Gladden,  Bishop,  forms  new  sect,  643. 
GladdeDites,  the,  sect  o(  643-4;  de- 
nounced by  Tonng,  644. 
Glasgow,  work  at,  Ml. 
Gleaaon,  John  S.,  pioneer  of  '47,  272. 
Glenwood,  settlement,  706. 
Glioes,  Eric,  pioneer  of  '47,  272. 
Godbe,   W.  S.,  erant  to,  609;  trial 

647-9;  biog.,  651;  interview  with 
'    Preat  Grant,  658. 
Godbeite  movement,  snooess  of,  647- 

51. 
Goddard,  Geo.,  sec  of  order  of  Enoch, 

361. 
Goddard,  S.  H.,  pioneer  of  '47,  272. 
Godier,  murder  of,  502. 
Gold  discovered  in  Cal.,  301-2. 
GoodsoD,   John,    miss,    to    England 

1837,  405. 
Goodyear,  M.  M.,  Spanish  grant  of, 

307. 
Goshen,  founded  1856,  601. 
Gove,  Carlos,  col  of  legion,  146, 
Grafton,  coty  seat,  608. 
Graudin,  Egbert  B.,  prints  Mormon 

book  1830,  63. 


GiBOflsr,  Oliver,  sent  on  misdoa  I834y 

io£ 

Gnmt,  Prsidlk  Godbe's  interview 
with,  658. 

Grant,  Capt.,  attempt  to  open  tradei 
273;  H.  B.  Co.  trader,  328. 

Gnnt,  David,  pioneer  of  '47,  272. 

Grant,  Geo.  D.,  of  canning  co.,  298; 
Ind.  expedt,  809-10;  ovutakes  im- 
migrants, 425;  oapt  of  militia,  442; 
arrested,  664. 

Grant,  Geo.  &.,  pioneer  of  '47,  272. 

Grant,  Heber  J.,  apostle,  845,  681; 
biog.,  681. 

Gxan^  J.  M.,  of  carrying  oa,  298; 
brig. -gen.  of  militia,  442;  mayor  of 
&  L  City,  450;  legislator,  458;  pro- 
motes water  oo.,  483;  biog.,  503; 
occupies  Morgan  ooty,  596;  grant 
to,  609. 

Grant,  Joshua,  miniottary,  402. 

Grantsville,  ponulation  1880,  703^ 

Grasshoppers,  damages  by,  635,  636, 
724.  • 

Grattan,  U  L  L.,  kiUed  with  parly, 
476-7. 

Great  Salt  Lake,  first  acct  of,  16;  dis- 
covery 1824-^,  19-20;  immigrants 
at,  1841,  29-31;  Fremont  at,  32-4; 
Mormons  in  viJley,  275-304;  map 
of  fort,  277;  survey  of,  466. 

Green,  Mr,  gives  name  to  river  1825k 
21;  trappmgexpedt.  1825-8,  21. 

Green,  John  U.,  founds  EaysviUe, 
316. 

Green,  Evan  M.,  recorder,  287;  school 
at  Provo,  324. 

Greene,  J<^  P.,  regent  of  university, 
146. 

Greene,  John  Y.,  pioneer  of  *47,  272. 

Green  River,  enedt  at,  1776,  It; 
Fr4mont  at,  83;  ferries  on,  483; 
burning  of  suppljr  trains,  51^16. 

Green  Biver  coty,  judicial  diet,  539; 
coty  seat,  608. 

Greenwood,  Wm,  laid  out  town  site^ 
312. 

Griffin,  S.  J.,  sent  to  Missouri  1831, 
84. 

Grouard,  Benj.  F.,  miss,  to  Sandwich 
Isl.,  412. 

Grov^r,  Joaeph,  founds  Eden,  001. 

Grover,  Thomas,  of  high  council,  198; 
pioneer  '47, 272;  founds  Centrervillfl^ 
305. 

Groves,  Elisha,  H.,  leffislator,  458. 

Qualpi,  Spaniards  at,  1716,  17. 

Gulls  destroy  crickets  1^8,  280-1. 

Gnlly,  S.,  missionary,  402. 

Gunnell,  Francis,  saw-mill  o^  596. 
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Gnnniaon,  Lt  J.  W.,  in  Stansbiury'B 
.  muryy  184^-60,  46^-467;  Borvey 
'   ezpedt.  and  masaaore  1853,  467- 

71;  The  Mormans,  464 
Qvnlook,  founded  1857,  001. 


Badlook,  Benben,  presdt  of  Engliab 

mis.,  408. 
&aefl^,  Leo,  editor,  716. 
Baight,  Isaao  C,  missioDary,  402;  at 

Mta  Meadows  massaorey  552;  ao- 
'    cutoa   immigrants,  549;   indicted* 

564. 
Hale,  £mma»  marries  Joe  Smith  1826, 

45. 
Hale,  Isaao,  dangfater  marries  Joe 

Smith  1826,  45. 
Hall,  Alfred,  missiooary,  402. 
Hall,  Joseph,  editor,  716. 
Hall,  Wm,  Abominations  qf  Momum' 

im,  crit,  150, 152. 
Halsey,  W.  L.,  of  Uintah  Boad  Co., 

609. 
Uamblin,  Jacob,  witness  in  Lee  trial, 

567;  miss,  of,  599;   fonnded  Sta 

Clara,  601. 
Hamblin,  W.,  fonnded  Gnnlock,  601. 
Hamilton,  church  organized  1836, 403. 
Hamilton,  of  Mtn  Meadow  party,  551. 
Hancock,  Joseph,  pioneer  of  *47,  272. 
Hancock,  Levi,  sent  to  Missouri,  84; 

pres,  of  seventies,   199;  song  by, 

244;  legislator*  458. 
Hancock,  Oliver,  sent  to  Missouri,  84. 
Hancock,    Solomon,    of    council    of 

twelve,  108. 
Hand-cart  emigration,  acct  of,  suffer- 

ioffs  and  miwaps,  422-430. 
Hanks,  E.  K.,  mail  service,  501. 
Hanks,  Sidney  A.,  pioneer  of  '47, 272. 
Hanson,  Hans  C,  pioneer  of  '47,  272. 
Hardin,  commis.  to  Kouvoo,  211-12. 
Harding,  S.  S.,  apptd  gov.,  605;  rule, 

609;  superseded,  621. 
Harmon,  A.  M.,  pioneer  of  '47,  272. 
Harmon,  Jesse  F.,  capt  of  militia, 

442;  alderman,  450. 
Harney,  Brig. -gen.,  comd  of  ezpedt, 

497;  remarks,  512. 
Harper,  C.  A.,  pioueer  of  '47,  272. 
Harriman,  H.,  sent  on  miss.  1834, 104. 
Harrington,  L.  E.,  laid  out  town  site, 

312. 
Harris,  B.  D.,  sec.  of  ten,  456;  dis- 
putes with,  458-60. 
Harris,  G.  W.,  signs  memorial,  134; 

of  high  council,  108. 


Harris,  Martin,  aids  J.  Smith,  47-50; 

plates  shown  to,  59;  cliaracter,  63; 

pays  for  printing  Mormon   book, 

63-4;  sent  on  miss.,  104;  secedes* 

118;  death,  675. 
Harris,  Moses^  fonnded  Harrisborg, 

601. 
Ehrrisbniv,  founded  1860,  601. 
Harrison,  £.  L.  T.,  trial  of,  647-9. 
Harrisville,  founded,  318. 
Hartnett,  John,  sec.  of  ter.,  639. 
Harvest  feast  in  1848,  282. 
Haslem,  James,  testimony  of,  544; 

witness  at  Lee  trial,  567. 
Haun's  mill,  tragedy  at,  1838,  128. 
EUiwkins,  Thos,  convicted  of  polyg 

amy,  393,  663. 
Hawks,  Nathan,  at  Salt  Lake  from 

CaL,  285. 
Hawks,  Wm,  at  Salt  Lake  from  CaL* 

285. 
Hawley,  G.  M.,  assoc.  judge,  662. 
Haws,  Peter,  supervised  buildings  at 

Nauvoo,  145;  missionary,  402. 
Head,  Norwell  M.,  missionary,  402L 
Heber  City,  coty  seat,  608. 
Heddrick,  Bishop^  goes  to  Missouri, 

642. 
Hedlock,  Beuben,  miss,  to  England, 

197. 
Heitz,    Capt.    A.,    discovers  copper 

mine,  741. 
Hendrix,  James,  bishop  1840,  290. 
Henrie,  Wm,  pioneer  of  '47,  272. 
Herriman,  H.*  presdt  of  seventies, 

199. 
Hewd,  Simeon,  pioneer  of  '47,  272L 
Hey  wood,  J.  L.,  bishop,  290;  settles 

at  Nephi,  313;  draughts  constitu- 
tion, 410;  supervisor  of  roads,  443; 

U.  S.  marshal,  456. 
Hibbard,  Davison,  genend  of  legion, 

146. 
Hickenlooper,  Wm,  bishop,  290. 
Hickman,  Wm  A.,  arrested,  663. 
Hicks,  John  A.,  presdt  of  elders,  199. 
Hicks,  Samuel,  capt.  in  legion,  147. 
Higbee,  C.  L.,  col.  of  legion,  146. 
Higbee,  Elias,  apptd  histn  1838,  83; 

coty  judge,  124;  university  regent, 

146. 
Higbee,  F.  M.,  col  of  legion,  146;  en- 
mity to  Smith,  no. 
HigbciB,  Isaac,  bishop,  290;  rept  on 

£ids,  309;  grist-mill,  327. 
Higbee,  John  M.,  at  Mtn  Meadows 

massacre,  552-3;  indicted,  564. 
Higbee,  John  S.,  pioneer  of  '47,  272. 
Higbee,  Joseph,  killed  in  Lud.  fight* 

310. 
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Higglns,  Alfred,  in  chjuj^  of  mail,  501. 
Higgina,  Edwin,  aeo.  of  ter.,  668. 
Hifi^  Alex.,  settler  at  Mendon,  597. 
Hill,  Robt,  aettkr  at  Mendon,  597. 
Uilla,  G.,  pabUaher  of  Timea  and  Sea- 

Bona,  109. 
Hinckle,  6.  M.,  aota  oif  aocnaationa 

againat,  131. 
Hiram,  Smith  remoTea  to,  18S1,  88. 
Hockaday  &  Magraw,  mail  oontmoti 

501>2. 
Hoffman,  Col,  at  Camp  Scott,  628. 
Hoge,  Jud^  atty  in  Lee  trial,  565. 
HoUaday,  Ben,  of  Uintah  Boad  Co., 


Holland,  miaa.  woric  in,  411. 
Holman,  Jacob  H.,  Ind.  agent  1851-4, 

478. 
Holman,  John  G.,  pioneer  of  '47,  272. 
Holmes,  Milton,  aent  on  miaaion  1834, 

104. 
Holmes,  Nathan,  miaiionary,  402. 
Homans,     Sheppard,    in    Oonniaon 

party,  468. 
Homer,  RasaeU,  of  carrying  oo.,  298. 
Hooper,  Wm  H.,  choaen  aenator,  606; 

Umtah  Road  Co.,  609;  director  Z. 

C.  M.  L,  652;  del.  to  congreaa,  665; 

biog.,  666;  director  aiik  aaaoc.,  727. 
Hooperville,  aettlement,  701. 
Hopkins,  Chaa,  grant  to,  483. 
Home,  M.  J.,  £rector  Silk  Aaaoc, 

727. 
Homer,  J.  M.  &  Co.,  merchanta,  763. 
Horn  Silver  mine,  ontcrop,  744. 
Honaea  at  Salt  Lake  1847,  276-7; 

description  of,  292. 
Houston,  Isaac,  foonda  Alpine  City, 

318. 
Howard,  Nahum,  testimony  of,  60. 
Howard,  Sumner,  dist  atty  in  Lee 

trial,  566. 
Howd,  Simeon  F.,  aettler  in  Beaver 

coty,  598. 
Howell,  Wm,  miss,  to  France,  411. 
Hudson's  Bay  Co.,  traders  1848-^1, 

327. 
Huitt,  W.,  missionary,  402. 
Humphrey,  S.,  sent  to  Missouri,  84. 
Hunt,  Jefferson,  pilots  co.  to  CaL,  299; 

founds  HuntsTille,  601. 
Hunter,  Edw.,  bishop,  290;  order  of 

Enoch  treasurer,  361;  biog.,  774. 
Hunter,  J.  D.,  missionary,  402. 
Huntington,  D,  B.,  capt.  in  legion, 

147;  trader  with  Inds,  310. 
Hnntington,  Wilford,  of  high  council, 

199. 
Huntsville  founded,  601;  settlement, 

70L 


Hnrlbut,  Dr,  trial  of,  95. 

Hurt,  Garland,  report  on  Lids,  477| 
Ind.  agent,  478. 

Huston,  J.,  misstonary,  402. 

Hyde,  John,  Mormoniim^  crit.,  12\ 
150-2. 

Hyde,  Orson,  baptized,  89;  apostle, 
111,  344;  aeoedca,  118;  addi^aa,  192; 
of  travelling  council,  198;  dedicatee 
temple,  206;  joins  immigranta,  218; 
missionaxy  work,  263;  lays  out  Og- 
den»  307;  editor  Frontier  Guardian, 
325;  missionary,  402;  promotea 
canal  co.,  483;  probate  judge,  691; 
hiog.,  773. 

Hyde  Park  founded,  697. 

Hyde,  Wm,  miss,  to  New  Zealand, 
410. 

Hymm  founded,  598. 


Idaho,  Josephitea  in,  646;  Momion  set- 
tlements, 693. 

Illinois,  settlementa  in,  136;  arbitrary 
acts,  216;  schism  spreads  to,  644. 

Immigration,  Perpetual  Fund  Co., 
415;  ships,  419;  overland  travel, 
420-2;  ciaasfs  of  emigrants,  421; 
hand-cart  emigration,  423-33. 

Importa,  759-61. 

Independence,  Monncna  at^  1831-2, 
78,  85,  86;  presecutions  at,  1833, 
101-2;  Mormons  in  prison,  1.^. 

Indian  agenciea  established,  455. 

Indians,  complainte  of,  273;  sell  chil* 
dren,  278;  measles  among,  278;  ill 
feeling,  309;  attack  on,  309-10; 
fight  with,  312;  councU  at  S.  L. 
dty,  313;  outbreaks,  472-80,  630- 
2;  treatiea  with,  477,  634;  in  Mtn 
Meadow  massacre,  550-5;  reaer* 
vation,  634-6. 

Industries  of  tor.,  279,  327-S. 

Ingersoll,  Peter,  testimony  against 
Smiths,  41. 

Insurance,  766. 

Iowa,  Mormons  in,  140,  698;  schism 
spreads  to,  644. 

Iowa  City,  point  of  outfit,  423. 

Ireland,  miss,  work  in,  409. 

Iron,  deposits  in  tor.,  322,  736. 

Iron  coty,  organized,  449;  Judicial 
dist,  539;  coty  aeat^  608;  inm  da- 
posits,  735. 

Iron-works,  734-5. 

Irrigation,  co.  for,  incorporated,  606t 
results  of,  722-4. 

Ivory,  Matt|  pioneer  of  '47»  272. 
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Jack,  Jamfls,  wo.  of  order  of  Enoch, 

361. 
Jaokxnan,  Levi,  of  council  of  twelve, 

106;  pioneer  '47,  272. 
Jackson  ooty,  peraecntiont  In,  1663, 

06-104. 
Jackson,  H.  C,  saw-mill  of,  506. 
Jacobe,  Norton,  pioneer  of  '47,  272. 
Jaoobe,  Sanford,  at  Salt  Lake  from 

CaL,  265. 
Jamee,  Saml,  missionary,  402. 
Jennings,  Wm,  MaUrud  Proffress  qf 

Utah,  331;  director  Z.  0.  M.  I.,  625; 

prest  silk  assoc.,  726;  vice-prest  U. 

Cent  B.  K,  756;  biog.,  764-5. 
Jerusalem,  Mormonism  preached  at, 

413. 
Johnson,  Aaron,  of  high  council,  196; 

legislator,  456;  grant  to,  609. 
Johnson,  Artemaa,  pioneer  of  '47,  272. 
Johnson,  Ben.  F.,  legislator,  456. 
Johnson,  Edward,  apostatized,  9QL 
Johnson,  Eli,  apostatized,  90. 
Johnson,  Joel  a.,  bishop,  290. 
Johnson,  John,  apostatized,  00. 
Johnson,  Luke,  pioneer  of  '47,  272; 

apostle,  344;  founds  St  John,  601. 
Johnson,  L.  E.,  apostle,  344. 
Johnson,  I^rman,  sent  on  mission,  104. 
Johnson,  Nephi,  laid  out  Virgin  City, 

o99a 
Johnson,  Philo,  pioneer  of  '47,  272. 
Johnson,  Col  Sidney,  in  comd  of  ex- 

pedt.  1657,  512;  arrival  of,  516. 
Jones,  Capt*  Baa.,  emigrant  party  of, 

297. 
Jones,  D.  W.,  mission   to  Mexico, 

412. 
Jones,  Henry,  mnrder  of,  568. 
Jones,  James  N. ,  founds  Fairview,  601 . 
Jones,  Nathaniel  V.,  miss,  to  Cal- 
cutta, 410;  alderman,  450. 
Jordan  River,  naminpr  of,  266;  bridge 

over,  279;  surveyed,  460, 
Joseph,  settlement  706. 
Juab  Coty,  organized,  449;  judicial 

dist,  539;  co^  seat,  608. 
Jubilee  at  Sweetwater,  1847,  269. 
Justice,  administration  of,  447-6. 
Juvenile  Instructor^  newspaper,  715. 


KamaR,  settlement  of,  505b 
Kanab,  settlement,  707. 
Kane,  Col,  aids  Mormons,  241;  The 
MormonSf  330;  mission  of,  524-9. 


Kane  coty,  judicial  dist,  539;  settle 
ments  in,  509,  707;  coty  seat,  606. 

Kanesville,  founding  of,  273. 

Kanoeh,  Chief,  trialof,  403. 

Kay,  John,  attempt  to  coin,  201. 

Kay,  Wm,  founds  JSLaysville,  815;  leg- 
islator, 456. 

Kaysville,  founded,  315;  conference 
at,  540;  origin  of  name,  700. 

Keams,  Saml,  wounded  in  Ind.  fight, 
310. 

Kearny,  Gen.,  orders  raising  of  bat- 
tle, 241. 

Keele,  Alex.,  murder  of,  474. 

Keller,  Alex.,  settles  at  Slaterville, 

3ia 

Kelly,  James,  presdt  of  univer.,  146. 

Kelsey,  Eli  B.,  supports  Godbeite 
movement,  649. 

Kelsey,  Stephen,  pioneer  of  '47,  262. 

Kendall,  Levi  N.,  pioneer  of  '47,  272. 

Keokuk,  Mormons  settle  at,  140. 

Kern,  R.  H.,  in  Gunnison  party^ 
kiUed,  466,  470. 

Keyes,  Robt,  attempt,  murder  of,  569. 

Kimball,  Ellen  S.,  pioneer  of  '47,  272. 

Kimball,  H.  C,  apostle,  111,344-5; 
signs  memorial,  134;  at  New  York, 
142:  university  reffent,  146;  address, 
192;  miss,  to  England,  197,  405;  of 
travelling  council,  198;  joins  immi- 
grants, 218;  holds  service  in  valley, 
263;  at  Salt  Lake,  283;  lays  out 
Ogden,307;  biog.,  436;  chief  justice, 
443;  grant  to,  451,  600;  legislator, 
456;  promotes  water  CO.,  4£&;  mail 
contract,  500-3. 

Kimball,  W.  H.,  overtakes  emigrants, 
425;  arrested,  663. 

King,  Judge  A.  A.,  holds  court  of  in- 
quiry, 122, 132. 

King,  Isaac,  testimony  of,  61. 

King,  Wm  A.,  pioneer  of  '47,  272. 

Kinnamon,  R.  H.,  missionary,  402. 

Kinney,  John  F.,  chief  justice,  462, 
604. 

ELirtland,  missionaries  at,  75-6;  con- 
ference, 64;  persecutions,  91;  tem- 
ple, 94,  112;  mil.  CO.  organized,  105; 
Safety  Soc.  Bk  established,  113; 
Josephites  at,  646. 

Klineman,  Conrad,  pioneer  of  '47, 272. 

Klingensmith,  P.,  indicted  for  mur- 
der, 564;  settles  at  Toquerville,  599. 

Knight,  at  Mtn  Meadows  massacre, 
554. 

Knight,  Joseph,  aids  Joe  Smith  1629, 
68. 

ELnight,  Lenos  M.,  regent  of  uni« 
versity,  146. 
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Knight,  Newel,  of  oonnoU  of  twelve, 

108,  108. 
Koight^  VinaaD,  etockbolder  in  N«i- 

voo,   145;  nniveraity  regent,   146; 

preedt  of  faishopric,  109. 
Kreymyer,  G.  M.,  oaptain  in  iMrion, 

147. 
Kadgenon,  Jaoob^   bieliop  *t  Fort 

Qonniaon,  601. 


Lafayette  ooty,  refnge  taken  in,  1833, 
102. 

Lain,  Joaquin,  in  expedt.  1776-7,  9. 

Laird,  Jaa,  settler  at  Wallsbnig,  506. 

Lajeanesse,  F.,  in  Fr4mont*s  ezpedt. 
1843,  32. 

Lake,  Geo.,  aetUes  in  Arinma,  603. 

Lake,  Henry,  testimony  of,  80. 

Lake  View  founded,  601. 

Lamanites,  hist,  of,  51-4, 60;  miss,  to, 
75,  79,  500. 

Laniareanx,  A.  L.,  roissionaxy,  402. 

Lambdin,  Mrs,  testimony  of,  61. 

Lambson,  A.  B.,  missionary  to  Ja- 
maica, 410. 

Lamoreaux,  Capt,  trading  post  of, 
298. 

Lamoreaux,  A.  L.,  legislator,  458. 

Laney,  Wm,  attempted  murder  of, 
5G9. 

Langton,  Bobt,  settles  in  Cache  coty, 
547. 

Langton,  Seth,  settles  in  Cache  coty, 
597. 

Laramie,  hand-cart  emigrants  at,  435. 

Lark,  Hark,  pioneer  of  ^17,  272. 

Lathrop,  A.  A.,  left  for  GaL,  273. 

Latter-day  Saints,  church  organised, 
65;  name  adopted,  107* 

Latter-day  Saints  Messenger  and  Ad- 
Tocate,  established  1833,  104. 

Law,  Wm,  stockholder  in  Nauvoo, 
145;  enmity  to  Smith,  170;  coun- 
cillor, 108. 

Law,  VVilson,  regent  of  university, 
146. 

Lawrence  supports  Gk)dbeite  move- 
ment, 649. 

Layton,  Christ.,  director  Utah  Cent. 
R.  R.,  756. 

Lee,  John  D.,  Mormonian  Unveil^, 
crit.,  150-3;  comd  of  hunting  co., 
287;  store  at  Tooele,  315,  locates 
ranch,  318;  missionary,  402;  Mtn 
Meadows  massacre,  548-55;  trial, 
564-8;  confession,  569;  execution, 
570-1;  biog.,  571. 


LmBlatnre,  actions  of,  ^33,  607-9. 
Lebi,  founded  1851, 311;  incorporated, 

45a 
Leonard,  Truman,  misi.  to  Calcutta, 

410. 
Lewis,  Albert,  founded  Richfield.  706b 
Lewis,  Tariton,  poineer  of  '47,  272, 
Lewiston,  settlement,  702. 
Library  in  Salt  Uke  City,  835. 
Lincoln,  Presdt,  first  appointments, 

604;  funeral  exercises  at  8.  L.  Oty, 

625^. 
lindforth,  James,  works  of,  602. 
Liptoote^  of  Gunnison  party,  470. 
Little,    Andrew,    major   of 

442. 
Little,  Ferecmors,  direo.  of  order  of 

Enoch,   361;    mail   contract,    601; 

direc.  U.  Cent  R.  R.,  756. 
LitUe,  Jesse  C.  seeks  U.  8.  aid,  240; 

pioneer  '47*  272;  promotes  water  co., 

483;  atl7,  480. 
Little  Salt  Uke,  explored  1840-50, 

315. 
Littleton,  coty  seat,  608. 
Liverpool,  work  at,  197,  407; 
Locust  Creek,  Mormons  at  1846,  222. 
Logan  City,  founded,  596:  coty  seat, 

608:  Zion*^  Cooperative  Mercantile 

Institution,  branch  at,  653;  collage, 

708;  banks,  765. 
London,  work  at,  407. 
Losee,  John  G.,  pioneer  of  '47,  272. 
Loup   River,    Mormons   cross,    255; 

Fratt*s  CO.  at,  267;  ferry,  274. 
Lovejoy.  A.  L.,  in  Utah  1842,  32. 
Lovdand,  Chaooey,  pioneer  of  '47, 

272. 
Lowe,  David  T.,  apptd  chief  Justice, 

665. 
Lowry,  John,  bishop,  290. 
Lnsas,  Gen.,  persecution  of  Mormons, 

130>8. 
Lucas,  Got.  Robt,  friendly  to  Mor- 
mons, 155. 
Lucero,  Juan  de  A.  y  S.,  in  expedt 

1776-7,  9. 
Luddington,  E.,  missionary,  402. 
Lumber,  scarcity  of,  262-3. 
Lyman,  Anuwa,  in  jail,  139;  col  of 

legion,  146;  councillor,  199;  with 

Immicrrants,  218;  pioneer  of  '47, 272; 

apostle,  345;   missionary,  402;  at 

Lmcoln's  funeral  exercises,  626. 
Lyman,  Francis  M.,  apostle,  345, 6801 
Lynne,  setUement  at,  1849,  308. 
Lyon,    W.    P.,    general    of    legion, 

146. 
Lytle,  Andrew,  expedt  against  Lids 

1850,  309, 310. 
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Maekley,  Jeremiali,  miMionary,  402. 

Maddiaon,  John  F.»  wttler  at  PlroTi- 
denoe,  688. 

Maeier,  K.,  editor,  717. 

MaU  aennce,  dSO,  fiOO-4,  760-70. 

MaUory.  Elitha,  griat-mill  at  WiUard, 
318. 

Mallory,  Lemnely  griit-mill  at  Wil- 
lard,  3ia 

Mammoth  mine,  744. 

Manchester,  work  at»  1839,  40(^7. 

Mann,  8.  A.,  sec.  of  ter.,  G58. 

Manti,  founded,  313;  griat*milla,  327; 
incorporated,  450;  coty  seat,  608; 
hist,  of,  705-6. 

Mannfactti  res,  acot  and  value  of,  733-4. 

Maps,  mythical,  1605,  1611,  6,  7;  Es- 
calante's  route  1776-7,  10;  Timpa- 
nogos  Val.,  13;  Utah  1826,  19; 
Green  River  coantry,  24;  Bonne- 
ville's, 26;  Utah  and  Nev.  1795,  27; 
Hector's,  1818,27;  Finley's,  1826,28; 
war  in  Missouri,  121;  settlements 
in  Illinois,  136:  Mormon  route  1846, 
222;  about  the  Missouri,  237;  Mor- 
mon route  1847, 254;  corral  of  wag- 
ons, 255;  fort  at  Salt  Lake  1848, 
277;  settlements  1852,  306;  seal  of 
ter.,  406;  Qunnison  massacre,  site, 

'  460;  Utah  campaign,  513;  Mtn 
Meadows,  550;  Salt  Lake  City  1860, 
680;  settlements  1862, 694;  Deseret 
alphabet,  characters,  713. 

Marble,  Saml  H.,  pioneer  of  '47,  272. 

Markham,  Stephen,  actions  at  Nau- 
voo,  225;  col  of  pioneer  band,  253; 
pioneer  '47,  272. 

Marks,  Wm,  stockholder  in  Nanvoo, 
145;  university  regent,  146;  rejoins 
church,  641. 

Marriage,  ceremony  of,  353,  364. 

Marrion,  Francis,  biog.,  680. 

MarriotsTille,  settlement  at,  308. 

Marsh,  T.  B.,  allowed  to  preach,  76; 
sent  to  Missouri,  84;  of  comunl  of 

-  twelve,  108;  secedes,  118;  excom- 
municated, 197;  apostle,  344. 

Marshall,  gold  discovery  in  Cal.,  302. 

Marshall,  Greo.,  founds  Lake  View, 
602. 

Martial  law,  declared  1867,  609. 

Martin,  Moses,  founds  Lake  View, 
601. 

Marvin,  Edward,  sent  on  mission  1834, 
104. 

Matthews,  Joseph,  pioneer  of  '47,  272. 

Maugham,  Peter,  locates  Wellsville, 
606. 


Maugham,  Wm  H.,  saw-mill  of,  696. 

Maxwell,  Geo.  R.,  contests  election  to 
congress,  665. 

McArthur,  Duncan,  missionary,  402. 

McAuley,  Jno.,  miss,  to  Scotland, 
409. 

McCord,  Alex.,  Josephite  missionary, 
645. 

McCreary,  M.,  settler  at  WiUard,  318. 

McCue,  Peter,  presdt  of  Glasgow  con* 
ference,  409. 

MoCuUoch,  Maj.  B.,  apptd  peaca 
commis.,  631. 

McCurdy,  Solomon,  asso.  judse,  621. 

McDonald,  A.  F.,  treatment  oy  mili- 
tary, 660. 

McDougal,  J.  A.,  oommis.  to  Nanvoo, 
211. 

McFarland,  Dan.,  at  Mtn  Meadowa 
massacre,  653. 

McFarland,  Wm,  founds  West  Weber, 
601. 

McFarlane,  John,  atty  in  Lee  trial, 
665. 

McGaffee,  Elder,  miss,  to  Ireland,  410. 

McKay,  Wm  H.,  atage  robbery  by, 
661.  • 

McKean,  James  B.,  apptd  chief  jus- 
tice, 662;  actions  ana  blunders  of, 
663-5. 

McKee,  Redick,  testimony  of,  62. 

McKenzie,  David,  sec.  of  order  of 
Enoch,  361. 

McKenzie,  T.,  store  of,  312. 

McLean,  Hector,  murders  P.  P.  Pratt, 
646. 

McClellan,  W.  E.,  rebuked,  88;  of 
council  of  twelve,  108;  apostle,  344. 

McLeod,  Rev.  Norman,  at  Lineoln'a 
funeral  exercises,  626. 

McMurdy,  SauL,  at  Mtn  Meadows 
massacre,  564;  witness  at  Lee's  trial, 
667. 

McBae»  Alex.,  trial  of,  and  sentence, 
131;  col  of  legion,  146. 

Meeyers,  Geo.,  settJer,  307. 

Mehrteens,  of  Gunnison  party,  470. 

Melchisedec  priesthood,  conferred 
1830,64,84;  acctof,  341. 

Mendon,  settlement  at,  697. 

Merrill,  Ira,  killed  by  Inds,  697. 

Merrill,  PhUemon  C,  settled  in  Ari- 
zona, 694. 

Methodists,  school,  708^ 

Mexico,  miss,  work  in,  412;  settle- 
ment, 694. 

Miera  y  Pacheoo,  B.,  in  expedt. 
1776-7,  9. 

Miles,  Albert,  wounded  in  Ind.  fighty 
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Miles,  Daoiel,  pretdt  of  ■erenties, 
199 

Mill  Creek,  bridge  bailt  1848,  279. 

HiUard  ooty,  organised,  449-M;  jn- 
diciAl  diit,  539;  ooty  seat,  608;  eet- 
tlements,  702. 

Miller,  D.  A.,  fonnds  Fanniiigton, 
318. 

Miller,  George,  sapenriied  baildinge 
At  Nanvoo,  145;  nniveraity  regent^ 
146. 

Miller,  John  N.,  teetiinony  of,  60. 

Miller,  Joseph,  testimony  of,  62. 

Miller,  W.,  legislator,  458;  trefttmcat 
by  military,  660. 

Mills,  Geo.,  pioneer  of  '47,  272. 

Mills,  Wm,  kUled,  475. 

MUls,  W.  G.,  song  by,  523. 

MillviUe,  founded  1860,  598. 

Milton  founded  1856,  506. 

Minerals,  list  of,  822. 

Mineral  springs,  analyses,  330. 

Minersville  founded,  599. 

Mining,  resonroes  of  Snmmit  coty, 
594;  Cache  ootv,  596;  hist  of,  734- 
50;  disooursfled  by  church,  740. 

Miracles,  the  first,  68;  limited,  75. 

Mirage,  description  of,  30. 

Missionaries  sent  to  Europe,  197, 270; 
duties  of,  354-6. 

Missions,  labor  of  missionaries  and 
work  done,  397-415. 

Missouri,  missionaries  in,  78-9,  236- 
251;  property  in,  96;  persecutions, 
08-105,  126-136;  march  to,  1834, 
105-8;  map  of  war,  121;  expul- 
sion from,  136;  affsirs  in,  1847, 
273-4;  schism  spreads  to»  644. 

Mitchell,  Dr,  chancters  submitted  to, 
49. 

Mitchell,  A.  J.,  left  on  Missouri,  274. 

Mojaves,  the,  treatment  of  explorers 
1826,  23. 

Montana,  Mormons  in,  1880^  693. 

Montierth,  A.  M.,  settler  at  Paradise, 
598. 

Montrose,  Mormons  at,  1846,  283. 

Moore,  David,  recorder  at  Qgden,  308. 

Moquis,  the,  expedt.  rood  t»y,  1776, 
17. 

Morgan  ooty.  Judicial  dist^  539;  ori- 
gin of  name,  596;  ooty  seat,  608. 

Moriey,  riot  at,  1845,  208-9. 

Morley,  Isaac,  sent  to  Missouri,  84; 
farm  sold,  88;  in  jail,  102;  signs 
memorial,  134;  settles  in  S.  Pete 
VaL,  308;  grist-mill,  827;  legisla- 
tor, 458. 

Mormon  battalion,  organization  of, 
1846,  241;  in  GaL  1846-7,  242^. 


Mormon  book,  plates  diseovered  1829^ 
43;  translated,  47--51;  contents,  60- 
2;  printing  of,  1830,  63;  transla- 
tion continued,  88. 

Mormon  Island,  ffold  discovered,  302. 

Mormons,  chnrdi  oiganized,  64-41; 
first  conference,  67;  period  of  pros- 
peritv,  80-2;  persecations,  98-104; 
expulsion  from  Missouri,  135;  at 
Nanvoo,  143-93;  expulsion  from 
Nauvoo,  209-35;  at  the  Missouri, 
236-51;  received  bv  natives,  236; 
apply  for  U.  S.  aid,  240;  organize 
battL,  241-2;  sufferings,  246-9; 
mii^tion  to  Utah,  252-74;  map 
of  route,  254;  jubilee  1847,  269; 
afiairs  at  Pueblo,  273-4;  emigration 
to  CaL,  801;  prosperity  l&(>-52, 
821-30;  first  mission,  399;  work  in 
foreign  countries,  405-15;  accused 
of  Gunnison  maasaere,  470;  treat- 
ment of  Inds,  471-80;  tactics  1857, 
51 1 ;  industrial  and  social  ocmdition, 
576-90;  conference  1877,  677-80; 
disfranchised,  685;  population  1880^ 
693. 

Mormonism,  story  of,   1820-44,  86- 

192;  what  is  it,  833^;   tenets  of 

.churoh,  334-41;  sacred  booLj,  341; 

priesthood,    341-9;   tithing,    34S^ 

52;  polygamy,  352-96. 

Moroni,  appearsaoes  of,  1820-7, 42-6. 

Moroni  City,  founded  1859,  601. 

MorriU,  Justin'  &,  bill  sgalnst  polyg-' 
amy,  606. 

Morris,  Capt  B.  M.,  in  Gnnnison 
party,  468-9. 

Morrisite  troubles  1862-8,  615-21. 

Morris,  Joseph,  doctrine  of,  615;  war- 
rant against,  616;  defeat  and  death 
of,  617-18. 

Moree,  Justus^  oaptain  in  iMion, 
147. 

Moses,  Julian,  missionaiy,  402. 

Mott,  Stephen,  laid  out  town  site,  812. 

Mountain  Meadows  masssere,  aoct  oi^ 
1857,  543-71. 

Mount  Pi^gah,  Mormons  at»  1846, 222; 
camp  at,  246-8. 

Mount  Pleasant  inoorporated,  706. 

Mowers,  Wilson  G.,  settler  in  Beavec 
coty,  598. 

Muir,  W.  8.,  Uog.,  700. 

Mulholland,  James,  derk  to  Smith, 
83. 

Mulliner,  Sam.,  missionaiy  to  Soot- 
land,  409. 

Muniz,  Andres,  in  expedt.  1776-7,  9. 

Muniz,  Lucrecio,  in  e^qtedt.  1776-7,  Sk 

Munroe,  James,  murder  of,  460. 
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Mnrdook,  John,  sent  to  l^nonri,  86; 
id.  oonncil  of  tweWe,  108;  aigiia  me- 
morial, 134;  bishop,  290;  mias.  to 
Anstralia,  410. 

Marry,  Carlos,  pioneer  of  '47»  272; 
massacred  with  family,  477. 

Murray,  Got.  E.  H.,  arrival  of,  687; 
official  actions  of,  688-90. 

Mosser,  Amos  M.,  miss,  to  Calcutta, 
310;  800.  of  silk  assoo.  726;  biog., 
771-2. 


K 


Kaile,  John  C.t  ^^nn  attacked  by 

Inds,  630. 
Kails,  manufactare  of,  317. 
National  aid,  appropriations  granted, 

486-6. 
Nanvoo  founded,  141;  meaning,  141; 

described,  143--8;  population,  144; 

Smith's  death,  acts  of  citizens,  190- 

2;  prosperity,  206;  disasters,  207; 

charter  rep^ed,  208;  preparations 

to  leave,  209-13;  expulsion  from, 

214-36;  fight  at,  22&-30;  condition 

1848-60,236. 
Nauvoo  House,  building  of,  145-6. 
Nauvoo  Legion  organized,  146-7»  609; 

caUed  out,  171;  end  of,  668. 
Nebeker,  John,  Early  Justice^  331; 

settles  at  Ft  Supply,  696. 
Nebraska,  Mormons  m,  693. 
Neff,  John,  built  flouring  mill,  279; 

founds  Mill  Creek,  318. 
Nephi,  first  settlement   at,  31^13; 

school,  324;  incorporated,  460;  coty 

seat,  608;  population  1880,  703. 
Nephites,  history  of,  61-6. 
Nevada,  Mormons  in,  1880,  693. 
Newman,  Elijah,  pioneer  of  *47, 272. 
New  Mexico,  trading  parties  from, 

trouble  with,  475-6. 
New  Orleans,  emigration  from,  1861- 

2,274. 
Newspapers,  89,  92,  104,  116,  326-6, 

716-19;  list  of,  717-18. 
Newton,  settlement,  702. 
New  York,  Mormons  in,  401,  693. 
Nichols,  Alvin,  mnt  to,  609. 
Nichols,  Joshua  K.,  biog.,  748. 
Nicholson,  John,  editor,  716. 
Nidever,  George,  in  Walker  expedt. 

1832^,  26. 
Nixon,  Wm,  merohant,  763. 
North  Ogden,  town,  701. 
Norton,  J.  W.,  pioneer  of  '47,  272. 
Norwich,  work  at,  407. 
Nowland,  Jabez,  wounded   in   Ind. 
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Ogden  founded,  807-8;  incorporated, 
460;  coty  seat,  608;  Z.  M.  a  L 
branch  at,  663;  account  of,  700; 
banks,  766. 

Ogden  Junction,  newspaper,  716. 

Ogden,  Peter  Skeen,  with  party  on 
Humboldt  River  1826,  21. 

Ogilbie  locates  mine,  741. 

Ohio,  churoh  established  in,  1838, 
04-6. 

Olivares,  Loronzo,  in  expedt.  1776-7, 9. 

Olney,  John  F.,  capt  in  legion,  147. 

Olds,  Luther,  arrest  of,  692. 

Omahas,  the  treatment  of  Mormons, 
236;  land  of,  274. 

Ontario  mine,  value  of,  744. 

Ophir  dist,  value  of  ores,  742. 

Order,  Lose,  establishment  ot,  381-2. 

Ormsby ,  Mayor,  attacked  by  Inds,  690. 

Orr,  wounded  in  Lid.  fight,  310. 

Owen,  Bobt,  miss,  to  Calcutta,  410. 

Owen,  Seely,  pioneer  of  '47,  272. 


PUce,  James,  settler  at  Payson,  312. 
Pack,  John,  major  of  pioneer  band, 

263;  pioneer  '47,  272;  hunting  co., 

287;  miss,  to  France,  411. 
Packard,  Noah,  councillor,  199. 
Padilla,  Father  Juan  de,  exped.  of, 

1540,  1. 
Page,  Edwin,  settler,  307. 
Page,  John  E.,  address,  192;  of  travel- 

Img  council,  198;  apostle,  346;  mis- 
sionary, 402. 
Page,  Hiram,  plates  shown  to,  1829, 

59;  controversy  with  Smith,  69. 
Pah  Utes,  massacre  by,  1863,  468-70. 
Palmyra  founded,  312;  school,   824; 

incorporated,  460. 
Papiilon  Camp«  fever  at,  248. 
Paradise  founded,  698. 
Paraffoonah  founded,  318. 
Pariui,  Saml,  grist-mill,  327. 
Park  City,  setuement,  702. 
Parker,  Zadock,  missionary,  402. 
Parks,  Gen.,  acts  towards  MormoDi^ 

122-3. 
Parowan   founded,  216;  iron- works, 

327;  incorporated,  450;  immigrants 

at,  648;  coty  seat,  609;  leading  in- 

dustries,  706. 
Pbrowan  afl«ncy,  456. 
Partridge,  Edw.,  conversion  and  hist, 

81;  miss,  work,  84-6;  tarred  and 

feathered,  100;  signs  memorial,  134. 
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Parvan,  atfenoy,  455. 

Patrick,  Mr,  meeting!  at  hooae  of, 
404. 

Plitteii,  D.  W.,  oiganiier  of  the  Dao* 
ites,  124-5;  apoetle,  344. 

Pattenoo,  Robert,  testimony  of,  60; 
Who  Wrote  the  Book  qf  Mormon  1 61. 

Pavion,  migration  to  Cal.  from,  904; 
tonndod,  312;  incorporated,  450; 
immigrants  at,  547. 

Peace  oommissloners,  531. 

Peery,  David  H.,  biog.,  701. 

Peniston,  Wm,  attacks  Mormons,  1220» 

Penrose,  C.  W.,  biog.,  719. 

Peoa  founded  1860, 5S^. 

Perkins,  Andrew  H.,  eoty  oommisr 
1848,  287. 

Perkins,  Wm  O.,  oonnoillor  8.  L. 
City  18ol,  450. 

Perkins,  Wm  J.,  bishop  1849,  290. 

Perpetual  Emigration  Fund  Co.  or- 
ganized, work  of,  415-16. 

Peterson,  James  J.,  killed  l>y  Inds, 
633. 

Peterson,  Zifaa,  mils,  work,  75-8;  pun- 
ishment, 86. 

PeUigrew,  David,  bishop  1849,  290. 

Petty,  A.,  missionary,  i&l, 

Phelps,  Judge,  allays  fury  of  ditiisos,' 

Phelps,  W.  W.,  joins  church,  85; 
church  printer,  89;  starts  newspa- 

fer,  89,  92;  of  council  of  twelve, 
08;  secedes,  118;  draughts  consti- 
tution, 440;  ImsUtor,  w8;  univer- 
sity regent^  709. 

Philharmonic  Society,  585. 

Phillips,  Edw.,  founds  Kaysville,  315. 

Pickett,  Wm,  conduct  at  Nauvoo, 
226-7. 

Pied  Riche,  Chief,  reception  of  Mor- 
mons, 236. 

Pierce,  Eli  H.,  pioneer  of  '47,  272. 

Piercy,  Fred.,  miss,  to  France,  411. 

Pioneer  anniversary,  odebrations  of, 
293-4  604. 

Pitkin,  Geo.  O.,  bishop,  506. 

Pittsburg,  Rigdon  at,  641. 

Pittsburg  mine,  sale  of,  743^ 

Piute  coty.  judicial  dist,  539;  ooty 
seat,  6iK>;  organised,  705;  sulphur- 
beds,  739. 

Plain  City  founded,  601. 

Piano,  headquarters  of  Joaephites, 
646. 

Plates,  the,  finding  and  description 
of,  42-4;  witnesses  to,  59. 

Pleasant  Grove  founded,  312;  incor- 
porated, 450. 

Pleasant  Valley,  ooal  deposiU  in,  737. 


Police  stotistics  1882,  393-4. 

Polk,  Presdtk  Mormons  seek  aid  fraow 
240. 

Polygamy,  revelation  on,  reoeptioA 
and  practice  1843,  158-68;  reve* 
lati^i  to  J.  Smith,  160;  as  a  church 
tenet,  370;  celestial  marriage,  370* 
1;  alignment  of  civilization,  371- 
5;  reply,  375-05;  proposed  rem* 
edies,  395-6;  bills  against,  606-7, 
682-7 ;  attempts  to  suppress,  772-3. 

Polysophical  Sodetv,  585. 

Pomeroy,  Francis  M.,  pioneer  of  *47» 
272. 

Poole,  John  R.,  visit  to  Snake  River, 
693. 

Population,  census  returns  1850^  328* 
9;  1854-60,  484. 

Poiter,  James,  saw-mill,  327. 

Porter,  W.  T.,  biog.,  700. 

Post,  Stephen,  missionary,  402. 

Pottawattamies,  the,  treatment  of 
Mormons,  236. 

Potter,  arrest  and  killing  of,  62&-9. 

Potter,  Wm,  of  Gunnison  party,  470. 

Powell,  David,  pioneer  of  ^47,  272. 

Powell,  L.  W.,  apptd  peace  oommisr, 
531. 

Pratt,  Addison,  miss,  to  Sandwich 
IsL,  412. 

Pratt,  Orson,  recorder,  83;  sent  to 
Missouri,  84;  of  council  of  twelve, 
108;  at  New  York,  142,  213;  prof, 
at  university,  14G;  address,  192;  of 
travelling  council,  198;  with  immi- 
giants  1846-7,  218,  258;  enters 
Salt  Lake  VaL,  260;  holds  service, 
263;  takes  observations,  264;  WM- 
tie,  344-5;  miss,  work,  402-5; 
founded  St  George,  600;  death,  681; 
universi^  regent,  709. 

Pratt,  Plsrley,  conversion  and  hist., 
71-4;  miss,  work,  75,  84,  92,  197, 
253,  400-5,  406;  arrested,  78;  of 
council  of  twelve,  100;  apostle,  111, 
344-5;  trial  and  sentence,  131;  in 
jail,  139;  at  New  York,  142;  ad- 
dress, 192;  joins  immigrants  1846, 
218;  companies  of,  266-7;  in  chaige 
of  camp,  271;  letter  of,  1848,  284; 
explores  little  Salt  Lake,  315;  mur- 
dmd,  540^7;  denounces  Gladden* 
ites,  644. 

Presidency  organized  1833,  94. 

Preston,  W.  B.,  settler  at  Logan  City, 
597, 

Price  founded,  601. 

Priesthood,  officers  o^  1841,  198-9} 
order,  341-9. 

Prior,  opinion  of  Smith,  187-8. 
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PlnoTO  fonsded,  310:  school,  324,  708; 
incorporated,  450;  immlgranta  at, 
547;  U.  S.  troops,  conduct  at,  660. 

Provo  Canal  Co.  incorporated,  433. 

Ptovo  Manufacturing  Co.  incorpora- 
tion of,  483. 

Provo  River,  ezpedt.  at,  1776,  14. 

Public  buildings  at  Salt  Lake  1849, 
292-3. 

Pueblo,  Mormon  detachment  at,  243; 
afiairs  at,  1847,  273. 

Pulsipher,  Zera,  presdt  of  seventies, 
199;  councillor,  450. 

Pnrisima  River,  expedt.  at,  1776,  11. 

Pyper,  Alex.  C,  director  silk  assoo., 
727;  biog..  776-a 
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Quincy,  Mormons  at,  1839, 136;  actions 
of  dtizena  1845,  20&-11. 


Bailroad  overland,  mem.  for,  462-3. 

Randall,  Pugsley,  &  Co.,  facty  of,  733. 

Randolph,  settlement,  702. 

Rappelye,  Tunis,  pioneer  of  '47,  272. 

Rayoonlt,  Benj.  G.,  biog.,  709. 

Real  and  personal  property,  value 
1860,  577. 

Reddin,  Jackson,  pioneer  of  *47,  272. 

Reed,  Amos,  sec  of  ter.,  621. 

Reese,  John,  settles  in  Carson  Val., 
590. 

Reese,  John  and  Enoch,  business  of, 
763. 

Reid,  Lazarus  H.,  ch.  jus.  of  ter.,  461. 

Rcmy,  Jules,  works  of,  602. 

Reorganized  Church  of  Latter-day 
Saints,  creation  of,  644-6;  headquar- 
ters, 646;  creed  of,  646. 

Revenue  of  ter.  1853,  482. 

Reynolds,  Geo.,  conviction  of,  683. 

Rice,  Joel,  in  Quincy  deputation,  228. 

Rich,  C.  C,  gen.  of  legion,  146;  of 
high  council,  198;  apostle,  345; 
diaughts  constitution,  440;  advice 
to  emigrants,  547;  biog.,  775. 

Rich  coty,  judicial  dist,  539;  settle- 
ments, 702. 

Richards,  F.  D.,  asst  recorder,  83; 
Narrative,  330;  apostle,  345;  pres. 
of  church  in  Scotland,  409;  over- 
takes immigrants,  425;  biog.,  436, 
774;  director  of  Iron  co.,  483;  at 
Iincoln*s  funeral  exercises,  626; 
newspaper,  716. 
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Richards,  Mrs  F.  "D.^^eminiaoenceaqf, 
246,330. 

Richards,  Jos.,  miss,  to  Calcutta,  410. 

Richards,  Phineas,  missionary,  402; 
legislator,  458. 

Richards,  Sam.,  miss,  in  Scotland, 
409,  416;  counciUor,  450;  university 
regent,  709. 

Richards,  Willard,  recorder,  83;  maj. 
of  legion,  140;  confined  with  Smith, 
178-82;  address,  189,  191-2;  of 
travelling  council,  198;  joins  immi- 
grants 1846,  218;  holds  service  in 
valley,  263;  city  named  after,  318; 
editor  Deseret  News,  326,  715; 
apoatle,  344-5;  biog.,  435;  elected 
sec.  of  state,  443;  le^lator,  458. 

Richardson,  Darwin,  miss,  to  Jamaica, 
410. 

Richardson  Point,  Mormons  at,  1846, 
222. 

Richfield,  founding  of,  700. 

Richland  coty,  coty  seat  of,  608. 

Richmond,  Mormons  in  prison  at,  139. 

'Eider,  Simonds,  apostatized  1832,  90. 

Rigdon,  Sidney,  conversion  1830,  75; 
miss,  work,  76-87;  vision,  90;  per- 
secution, 90;  apptd  councillor,  94-5; 
lectures  by,  111;  oration,  120;  trial 
and  sentence,  131;  in  prison,  139; 
prof,  at  university,  146;  aspirations, 
trial,  excommunicated,  biog.,  death, 
19^-202. 

Rivers  of  ter.,  322. 

Road  companies  incorporated,  608-9. 

Roberts,  Clark,  attacked  by  Inds,  474. 

Robins,  T.  F.,  founds  Scipio,  001. 

Robinson,  K.,  publisher  of  Times  and 
Seasons,  109;  university  regent,  146. 

Robinson,  G.  W. ,  church  recorder,  83; 
in  prison,  139;  gen.  of  legion,  146. 

Robinson,  Kin^,  murder  of,  627-8. 

Robinson,  Lewis,  councillor  S.  L.  City, 
450. 

Rock  Salt,  mountain  of,  739. 

Rockwell,  O.  P.,  attempts  assassina- 
tion Gov.  Boggs,  156;  pioneer  *47, 
272;  left  for  Cal.,  273;  murders  by, 
562-^;  arrested,  663. 

Rockwood,  A.  P.,  gen.  of  legion,  146; 
pioneer  *47,  272;  legislator,  458. 

Rogers,  David,  conversion  of,  401. 

Rogers,  Noah,  miss,  to  Sandwich  IsL, 
412. 

Rogers,  Ross  R,  house  at  Provo,  311. 

RoUe,  Benj.  W.,  pioneer  of  '47,  272. 

Rollins,  J.  H.,  bishop  at  Minertville, 
599. 

Rooker,  Joseph,  pioneer  of  '47,  272. 

Rose,  Stephen  B.,  Ind.  sub-agent,  478. 
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Boteboroagh,  Jndge,  diiffust  of,  302-^. 

Boandy ,  Shadrachi  presotof  biabopric, 
199;  in  charge  of  cattle,  205;  pio- 
neer '47,  272;  of  carrying  co.,  298. 

Bowberry,  John,  explores  Jordan  Val. , 
314;  legialator,  458. 

Boyle,  Henry,  mias.  to  Wales,  409. 

Bnddock,  S.  A.,  claim  of,  20. 

Bush  Valley  diat,  mines  of,  742. 

Bnaaell,  Amaaa,  erects  carding-ma- 
cbine,  279. 

Bossell,  Isaac,  miss,  to  England,  405. 

Bnssell,  Wm  G.,  settles  at  Kamas, 
695. 

Bust,  W.  W.,  ascent  of  Twin  Peaks, 
265. 
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Safety  Society  Bank,  hist  of,  1836-8, 
113-14. 

St  Charles,  coty  seat,  608. 

St  George  founded,  600;  coty  seat, 
608;  described,  707;  banks,  765. 

St  John  founded,  001. 

St  Louis,  Mormons  at,  79,  .399. 

San  Antonio  de  Padua  Biver.  See 
Provo  River. 

San  Bernardino,  Mormon  colony  at, 
505«  59*^-3,  642. 

San  Buenaventara  Biver.  See  Green 
Biver. 

San  Clemente  Biver.  See  White 
Biver. 

San  Cosme  Biver  named  1776,  11. 

Son  Diego,  Mormon  battaL  at,  245. 

Sanduskv,  missionaries  at,  78. 

Sandwich  Tslands,  missionary  work  in, 
412. 

San  Francisco,  Mormons  at,  285. 

San  Francisco  dist,  mines  of,  744-5. 

San  Juan  coty  organized,  705. 

San  Juan  River,  ex^t  at,  1776,  9. 

San  Pete  coty  organized,  449;  judicial 
dist,  539;  coty  seat,  608;  settle- 
ments, 705-6. 

San  Pete  Valley,  settlements  in,  313- 
14;  coal  deposits,  737. 

Santa  Clara  founded,  601. 

Santa  F^  expedt.  from,  1775,  9;  re- 
turn to,  1776,  17;  Mormon  battaL 
at,  243. 

Santa  Isabel  Biver  named  1776,  16. 

Santaquin  founded,  318. 

Salem  founded,  601. 

Salina  settlement,  706. 

Salt  Lake  City,  site  chosen,  264; 
named,  265;  immimnts  at,  297- 
301,  547;  populaUon  1850,  328; 
warm  spring  baths,  330;  hand-cart 


immigrants,  428;  convention,  440; 
election,  1849,  443;  incorporated, 
450;  peace  commis.  at,  531 ;  advance 
of  army,  533;  city  deserted,  5.35; 
description  of,  580-5,  694-9;  charter 
amended,  608;  Lincoln's  funeral  ex- 
ercises, 625;  Josephite  movement, 
645-6;  Godbeite  meeting,  648-9; 
constitutional  convention,  687;  hos- 
pitaU,  693;  banks,  765. 

Salt  Lake  coty  organized,  449;  aoct 
of,  699. 

Salt  Lake  Daily  Herald,  715. 

Salt  Lake  Daily  Times,  716. 

Salt  Lake  Tribune  established,  654. 

Salt  Lake  Valley,  co.  selected  to  go 
to,  1845,  215. 

Salt  Lake  water-works,  co.  incorpo- 
rated, 483. 

Salt  Lake  and  Western  B.  B.,  building 
of,  758. 

'Saluda'  steamer  blown  up  1852,  274. 

Savage,  Levi,  opposition  of,  424. 

Saw-mills  at  Salt  Lake  1848,  279. 

Savers,  H.,  missionary,  402. 

Scbettler,  P.  A.,  sec.  of  order  of 
Enoch,  361;  treasurer  silk  assoc., 
726. 

Schiel,  Dr  James,  in  Gunnison  party, 
468. 

Schindle,  Geoi^,  col  of  legion,  140. 

Schisms  and  apostasies  1844-09,  641- 
55. 

Schofield,  Joseph  S.,  pioneer  of  '47, 
272. 

Scholes,  Geo.,  pioneer  of  '47,  272. 

Schools,  hist,  of,  707-15. 

Scientific  society,  585. 

Scipio  founded,  GOl. 

Scotland,  miss,  work  in,  409. 

Scott,  Capt.,  fight  with  Inds,  312. 

Scott,  Jacob,  sent  to  Missouri  1831, 
84. 

Scott,  John,  col  of  militia,  442. 

Scott,  Gen.  Winfield,  opinion  of 
expedt.,  497. 

Scovil,  L.  N.,  capt.  in  legion,  147. 

Searle,  John  C,  settler  atPayon,  312. 

Sericulture,  value  of,  726. 

Serra,  Junipero,  memorial  of  1773,  8. 

Sessions,  Peregrine,  founds  Bountiful, 
307. 

Seventies,  duties  of,  346,  347. 

Sevier  coty,  judicial  dist,  539;  coty 
seat,  608;  organized,  706. 

Sevier  Lake,  expedt.  at,  1776, 16. 

Sevier  Raver,  Gunnison  party  at,  468; 
Altken  murder,  562. 

Shaffer,  J.  Wilson,  apptd  gov.,  658; 
career,  658^661;  death,  661. 
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Sharp,  John,  director  order  of  Enoch, 
361;  woollen-mills,  732;  biog.,  755. 

Shaver,  Leonidas,  asso.  judge,  461. 

Shearer,  Dan.,  missionary,  40*2. 

Shearer,  Norman  B.,  missionarv,  402. 

Sheets,  Elijah,  direc.  of  order  of 
Enoch,  361. 

Sherwood,  Henry  G.,  stockholder  in 
Kauvoo,  145;  of  high  council,  198; 
pioneer  *47,  272;  legislator,  45iB. 

Shilling,  W.  N.,  biog.,  706. 

Shirtletf,  Vincent,  councillor  S.  L. 
City,  450. 

Shirtli£f,  L.  A.,  missionary,  402. 

Shirts,  Peter,  besieged  by  Inds,  633. 

Shoensburg,  founded,  601. 

Shoshones,  hostility,  472;  treaties, 
477,  634;  attack  settlements,  630; 
defeated,  631. 

Shumway,  A.  P.,  pioneer  of  '47,  272. 

Shumway,  C,  pioneer  '47,  272;  at 
Sevier  River,  316;  saw-mill,  327; 
legislator,  458. 

Silver  Bell  mine,  richness  of,  743. 

bilver  Reef  City,  Incorporated,  746. 

Simpson,  O.,  leads  mob  against  Mor- 
mons, 1833,  100. 

Simpson,  J.  H.,  explor.  ezpedt.,  752. 

Simpson's  route,  751. 

Sinclair,  C.  E.,  assoc.  judge,  500; 
actions,  630-40. 

Singleton,  Col,  actions  against  Mor- 
mons, 227-8. 

Sioux,  the,  robberies  by,  268-9. 

Sirrine,  M.,  missionary,  402. 

Skelton,  Robt,  miss,  to  Calcutta,  410. 

SUiter,  Rich.,  at  S.  L.  from  Cal,  285. 

SUiterville,  settlement,  308,  318,  701. 

Sloan,  Edw.  L.,  editor,  716. 

Sloan,  James,  col  of  legion,  146;  dist 
clerk,  287;  nuss.  to  Ireland,  410. 

Smelting-works,  production  of,  748-9. 

Smith,  Capt.,  pilots  co.  to  Cal.  1849, 
299. 

SmiUi,  A.  J.,  left  on  Missouri,  274, 

Smith,  Alexander,  at  Nanvoo  after 
exodus,  644;  Josephite  missionary, 
645-6. 

Smith,  Alfred,  joins  Qladdenites,  643; 
arrested,  644. 

Smith,  Alvin,  death  of,  1825,  44. 

Smith,  D.  B.,  col  of  legion,  146. 

Smith,  D.  C,  publisher  of  Times  and 
Seasons,  109. 

Smith,  Dan.,  settles  at  Uintah,  319. 

Smith,  David  Hyrum,  at  Nauvoo  after 
exodus,  644;  Josephite  missionary, 
645-6. 

Smith,  Don  Carlos,  preedt  of  high- 
priests,  109. 


Smith,  Ellas,  nnivenity  regent,  700; 
biog.,  775. 

Smith,  Emma,  hymn-book  of,  74b 

Smith,  Geo.  A.,  recorder,  83;  address, 
192;  ordained  elder,  197;  of  travel- 
ling council,  198;  joins  immigrants, 
218;  holds  service  in  valley,  263; 
pioneer  '47,  272;  buildins  at  Provo, 
311;  lays  out  town  site,  312;  builds 
fort,  316;  apostle,  345;  promotes 
canal  co.,  483;  grant  to,  451;  legis- 
ktor,  450;  director  Z.  C.  M.  I.,  652; 
biog.,  671-2. 

Smith,  Hjrnun,  baptized,  68;  plates 
shown  to,  59;  receives  P.  Pratt, 
71-4;  sent  to  Missouri,  84;  trial  and 
sentence,  131;  in  prison,  139;  stock- 
holder in  Nauvoo,  145;  university 
regent)  146;  arrested,  175;  death, 
179;  patriarch,  198. 

Smith,  James  A.,  grist-mill,  327. 

Smith,  Jedediah  S.,  trapping  expedt. 
1826,  22-3. 

Smith,  Jesse,  sent  on  mission,  104. 

Smith,  John,  biog.,  679. 

Smith,  John  G.,  bishop,  597. 

Smith,  John  H.,  apostle,  biog.,  345, 
681. 

Smith,  John  S.,biog.,  700. 

Smith,  Joseph,  parentsge  and  birth, 
40;  spiritual  manifestations,  mar- 
riage, persecutions,  translates  plates, 
organizes  church,  1820-30,  40-70; 
missionary  work  1830-34,  74-110; 
tarred  and  feathered,  92;  Isanking 
operations,  113;  starts  newspaper, 
115;  persecuted,  122-31;  in  prison, 
139;  founds  Nauvoo,  141;  actions 
at,   1840-4,   143-88;  revelation  on 

Solygamy,  160;  candidate  for  presi- 
ency,  168;  arrest  and  mmrder, 
175-83;  character,  184-88. 

SmiUi,  Joseph,  Sr,  character  and 
family,  40,  41;  revelation  to,  50; 
conversion,  58;  plates  shown  to,  69. 

Smith,  Jos.,  Jr,  missionary,  402;  es- 
tablishes reorganized  church,  644; 
pres.  Josephites,  646. 

Smith,  Joseph  F.,  apostle,  345;  biog., 
434;  actions  against  Josephites,  646; 
councillor,  6&. 

Smith,  Maj.  Lot,  operations  of,  5 Id- 
le. 

Smith,  Oliver,  testimony  of,  60. 

Smith  (Peg-leg),  in  J.  S.  Smith's  ex- 
pedt., 23. 

Smith,  S.  H.,  sent  to  Missouri,  84; 
university  resent,  146;  death,  189; 
converts  B.  Yoong,  195;  pres.  of 
bishopric,  100. 
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Smith,  Samael,   ba|itixed    1829,   58; 

plates  shown  to,  50. 
Smith,  T.  L.,  mountaineer,  offer  of, 

291. 
Smith,  Wm,  legislator,  142;  address, 

192;    of    travelling    council,    1U8; 

apoetle,  344-5;  goes  to  Illinois,  642. 
Smith,  W.  H..  settler  at  CoalviUe, 

595. 
Smitbfield,   founded,   697;    Lematite 

beds,  735. 
Smoot,  A.  O.,  assists  immigrants,  283; 

bishop,    290;    meets    army,    503; 

wooUen-mill,  732. 
Smoot,  Wm  C,  pioneer  of  '47,  272. 
Snake  Eiyer,  lint  Mormon  visit  to, 

693. 
Snell,  Geo.  D.,  biog.,  704. 
Snider,  J.,  supervised  buildings   at 

Nauvoo,  145;  university  regent,  146; 

miss,  to  England,  405. 
Snider,  Sam.,  settles  in  Summit  ooty, 

594. 
Snow,  B.,  amateur  actor,  584. 
Snow,  Eliza  R.,  bios,  and  bibliog., 

719;  vice-presdt  silK  assoc.,  726. 
Snow,  Erastus,  enters  Salt  Lake  Val, 

260;  pioneer  '47,  272;  apostle,  345; 

missionary,  402-11;  draughts  con- 
stitution,   440;   director  iron  co., 

483;  founds  St  George,  600;  biog., 

775. 
Snow,  Lorenzo,  presdt  of  camp,  247; 

aids  immigrants,  283;  founds  Brig- 
ham  City,  318;  aposUe,  345;  miss. 

to  Switzerland,  412;  presdt  Poly- 

sophical  Soc.,  585;  biog.,  774. 
Snow,  Willard,  maj.  of  militia,  442; 

legislator,  443,  458. 
Snow,  Wm,  magistrate,   287;  alder- 
man, 450. 
Snow,  Zcrubbabel,  assoc.  judge,  456; 

nDiversity  regent,  709. 
Snyder,  J.   A.,   in  Gunnison  party, 

468. 
Snyder,  Sam.,  grant  to,  609. 
Soda  Springs,  military  post-at, -620; 

Z.  C.  M.  I.  branch,  653. 
Soil,  character  of,  32*2,  724. 
Sorrow,  John  C,   survivor  of   Mtn 

Meaclows  massacre,  558. 
Sotoraayor,   Podro  de,  in  Cardena's 

expedt.,  1,  4. 
Southern  Utonian,  newspaper,  716. 
South  Pass,  Mormons  arrive  at,  256. 
South  Weber,  first  located,  318. 
Spaniards,  discoveries  of,  1540-1777, 

1-17. 
Spanish     Fork     incorporated,     450; 

fotmded,  601;  settlers  at,  704. 


Spanish  Fork  reservation,  630. 

Spanish  River,  ezpedt.  at,  1776,  14. 

Spaulding,  John,  testimony  of,  60. 

Spaulding,  Be  v.  S.,  fictitious  hist,  by, 
60-2;  The  Manuacript  Found,  60. 

Spencer,  Daniel,  deposed  as  mayor, 
206;  legislator,  458;  university  re- 
gent, 709. 

Spencer,  Orson,  professor  at  univer- 
sity, 146,  709;  ie^grialator,  458. 

Spicer,  Wells,  atty  in  Lee  trial,  565. 

Spiers,  J.,  founds  Plain  City,  601. 

Spring  City,  inooiporated,  706. 

Spring ville,  founded,  318;  incorpo- 
rate 450;  immigrants  at,  547. 

Staines,  A.  W.  C,  adopted  by  Brig- 
ham  Young,  361. 

Staines,  Wm  C,  librarian  1852,  325. 

Stakes  of  Zion,  division,  347-8. 

Stansbury,  Capt.  H.,  survey  expedt 
1849-50,  463-7;  An  Expkt.  to  the 
Valley  o/iJie  Qt  S,  L,,  465. 

Stayner,  Arthur,  m'uA.  to  France,  411. 

Stenhouse,  T.  B.  U.,  works  of,  636-7; 
supporte  Godbeites,  649;  editor  D. 
Telegraph,  715. 

Steptoe,  Lt-col,  investigations  by, 
492-4. 

Stevens,  wounded  in  Ind.  fight,  310. 

Stevens,  Roswell,  pioneer  of  '47,  272. 

Stevens,  Sidney,  biog.,  716. 

Stewart,  And.  J.,  settler  at  Payon, 
312. 

Stewart,  Benj.  F.,  pioneer  of  '47,  272, 

Stewart,  Ivin,  occupies  Harrisville, 
318. 

Stewart,  Levi,  missionary,  402. 

Stewart,  James  W.,  pioneer  of  '47, 
272. 

Stiles,  Geo.  P.,  assoc  judge,  462; 
chief  justice,  488;  character,  489. 

Stoal,  Josiah,  Joe  Smith  works  for, 
1825,  44. 

Stock-raising,  description  and  value 
of,  729-32. 

Stoddard,  John,  biog.,  733. 

Stokes,  Rev.  G.,  at  Lee's  execution, 
570. 

Stoker,    John,    representative    1851, 

45a 

Stout,  Hosea,  maj.  of  legion,  146;  capt. 
night  guard,  282;  legislator,  458; 
atty,  489;  arrested,  663-4;  univer- 
sity recent,  709. 

Strang,  J.  J.,  revelations  of,  641. 

Strangitcs,  the,  sect  of,  641. 

Strickland,  O.  F.,  assoc.  judge,  662. 

Striugham,  Briant,  pioneer  of  '47,  272. 

Sugar  Creek,  first  Mormon  camp 
1846,  218. 
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8alphar,  discoveries  of,  739. 
Summe,  Gilburd,  pioneer  of  '47,  272. 
Sammit  coty,  judicial  dist,  639;  coty 

Beat,  608;  lixnits,  702;  coal  deposits, 

737. 
Supply  trains,  burning  of,  515-16. 
Sutherland,  atty  in  I^ee  trial,  565. 
Sutter's  Mill,  gold   discovery  1848, 

301-2. 
Sutter's  Fort,  cannon  from,  278. 
Sweden,  miss,  work  in,  411. 
Sweetwater,  emigrants  encamp  at,  426. 
Switaserland,  miss,  work  in,  412. 


Tbbemacle,  services  in,  358,  588-9. 

Taf  t,  Setb,  pioneer  of  '47, 272;  bishop, 
290. 

Tsnner,  Thomas,  pioneer  of  '47,  272. 

Taxation,  767-8. 

Taylor,  John,  signs  memorial,  134; 
university  regent,  146;  confined 
with  J.  Smith,  wounded,  1844, 
178-83;  address,  189-92;  of  travel- 
ling council,  198;  joins  immigrants, 
218;  missionary  work,  253,  408, 
410-11;  in  charge  of  camp,  271; 
Beminiacences,  330;  apostle,  345;  con- 
verson,  403-^;  biog.,  433;  draughts 
constitution,  440;  assr  c.  judge,  443; 
elected  pres.  of  church,  678-^;  ap- 
pearance and  mien,  6S2. 

Taylor,  Norman,  pioneer  of  '47,  272. 

Taylor,  P.  Q.,  reoccupies  Harrisville, 
318. 

Teasdale,  Geo.,  apostle,  345,  681; 
biog.,  681. 

Telegraphs,  first  message,  770;  lines 
in  operation,  771-2. 

Temple  at  KirtUind,  94, 112-13;  Zion, 
95-6;  Nauvoo,  144, 206-7;  Salt  Lake 
City,  264,  582. 

Territorial  Inquirer,  newspaper,  716. 

Territory,  admission  as,  453-4;  seal 
of,  460. 

Texas,  Mormon  settlement  in,  642. 

Thatcher,  Aaron,  settler  at  Logan  City, 
597. 

Thatcher,  Hezekiah,  wealth  of,  597. 

Thatcher,  John,  settler  at  Logan  City, 

697. 

Thatcher,  Moses,  apostle,  345;  di- 
rector order  of  Enoch,  3G1. 

Theatricals  at  Salt  Lake,  1849,  295. 

Theobald,  Wm,  relocates  Duncan's  re- 
treat, 601. 

*The  Revenue  Cutter,'  leathern  boat, 
255. 


The  True  Latter-day  Saint's  Herald, 

Josephite  newspaper,  646. 
Thomj^on,  Chas,  missionary,  402. 
Thompson,   Elder  R.  B.,   death  of, 

1841,  83. 
Thomas,  Robt  T.,  pioneer  of  '47,  272. 
Thorington,  Wm,  execution  of,  592. 
Thomley,  John,  settles  in  Cache  coty, 

597. 
Thornton,  H.  M.,  pioneer  of  '47,  272. 
Thorpe,  M.  B.,  pioneer  of  '47,  272. 
Thurston,    T.  J.,    occupies    Morgan 

coty,  596. 
Timber,  scarcity  of,  323,  727. 
Times  and  Seasons,  hist,  of,  109. 
Timpanogos  Lake.    See  Utah  Lakeu 
Tintio  dist,  mines  in,  value,  743^. 
Tippitts,  I.  H.,  pioneer  of  '47,  272. 
Titbinff,  law  of,  349-52. 
Titus,  John,  chief  justice,  621. 
Tizon  River,  discovery  of,  1540,  3,  4. 
Tobar,  Pedro  de,  expedt.  of,  1540, 1-4. 
Tobin,  Lt,  attempted  murder  of,  569. 
Tolman,  Cyrus,  explores  Jordan  Val., 

314. 
Tooele  City  founded,  315;  mills,  327; 

incorporated,  450;  population  1880, 

703. 
Tooele  coty  organized,  449;  judicial 

dist,  539. 
Toquervillo  founded,  599. 
Townsend,  hotel-keeper,  682. 
Trade,  578-9. 
Trappers,  expedts  of,  1778-1846»  18- 

35. 
Truman,  Jacob  M.,  house  at  Peoa, 

595. 
Truthteller,  periodical,  642. 
Tukidge  Bros  support  Godbeite  move- 
ment, 649. 
Tullidgc,  E.  W.,  works  of,  636. 
Tullidge's  Quarterly  Magazine,  first 

appearance,  716. 
Tuney,  Theodore,  signs  memorial,  134. 
Turpin,  Jesse,  miss,  to  Jamaica,  410. 
Tusayan,  Spaniards  at,  1540,  1,  2. 
Twin  Peaks,  ascent  of,  1847,  265. 
Tyler,  Daniel,  Bist,  of  Mormon  BaUL, 

245;  missionary,  402. 


Uintah,  settlement,  319,  701. 
Uintah  agency,  455. 
Uintah  coty  organized,  704. 
Uintah  dist,  mines  of,  744. 
Uintah  reservation,  Indians  at^  635-6. 
Uintah  River,  expedition   at,   1776^ 
11. 
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Univenity  at  Nftayoo,  offioen,  146; 
Dewret,  323-4,  709-15. 

Utah,  origin  of  name,  34-5;  migFation 
to,  1847, 252-74;  settlement  and  oc- 
cupation, 1847-52,  305-20;  bonnda- 
riea,  321;  physical  features,  322; 
land  and  waters,  322;  flora  and 
fauna,  323;  as  a  ter.  1849-53,  43i- 
80;  seeks  state  admission,  483-4; 
687;  expedt.  to,  1857,  490-8;  mar- 
tial law,  509;  war  1857-8,  512-40; 
reformation,  040-2;  map  of  settle- 
ments, 594 ;  refused  state  admission ; 
606;  limits  curtailed,  023;  disturb- 
ances, 626-9;commercial  control,  651 
-5;  climate,  091 ;  population,  lS8iD-3, 
692-4;  towns  and  settlements,  694- 
707;  schools,  707-15;  journalism, 
715-19;  agriculture,  720-8;  stock- 
raising,  729-32;  manufactures,  733- 
4;  mining,  734-50. 

Utah  Central  R.  R,  building  of,  756. 

Utah  coty  organized,  449;  iudicial 
dist,  539;  coty  seat,  608;  descrip- 
tion of,  703-4. 

UUh  Eastern  R.  R.,  building  of,  758. 

Utah  Lake,  ezpedt.  at,  1776,  11-13; 
fort  built,  1825, 21;  Fremont  at,  33; 
outlet,  263;  surveyed,  465. 

Utah  Magazine,  offence  to  church  dig- 
nitaries, 647;  acct  of  Oodbe  trial, 
649. 

Utah  and  Northern  R.  R.,  building  of, 
757. 

Utahs  attack  settlers,  305-6;  disturb- 
ances with,  474-6;  outbreak  of, 
632-3;  treaty  with,  634. 

Utah  Silk  Association  incorporated, 
726. 

Utah  Southern  R.  R.,  building  of, 
766-7. 


Vance,  Wm  P.,  pioneer  of  '47,  272. 

Van  Cott,  John,  marshal  of  Pratt's 
comps,  267. 

Van  Cott,  James,  direc.  of  order  of 
Enoch,  361. 

Van  Vliet,  Capt.,  at  S.  L.,  actions  of, 
605-9. 

Vaughn,  Vernon  H.,  appointed  gov., 
661. 

Vazquez  de  Coronado,  Francisco,  jour- 
ney of,  1540,  1. 

Vermilion,  settlement,  706. 

Virgin  City  founded,  699. 

Virginia  City,  origin  of  name,  590. 

Voice  of  Warning,  issue  of,  1837, 
11& 
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Wadswortht  A*,  bishop  at  Euton, 

308. 
Wa^es,  578. 
Waite,  Chas  B.,  associate  judge,  605; 

resigns,  621. 
Waite,    Mrs    C.    V.,    The   Mormon 

Prophet,  637. 
Wakefield,  Joseph,  sent  to  Missouri, 

84. 
Wales,  miss,  work  in,  409. 
Walker,  arrest  and  escape  of,  628, 

629. 
Walker,  chief  of  Utes,  313;  character, 

473-4;  treatment  of  Mormons,  474; 

war  with,  474-5;  d^th,  477. 
Walker  Bros  support  Godbeite  move- 
ment, 649;  persecution  of,  652,  654; 

first  shippers  of  ore,  741. 
Walker,  Henson,  pioneer  of  *47,  272. 
Walker,  Joseph,  expedt.  of  1832-3, 

25. 
Walker   war,   1853,  473-5;   cost  of, 

479. 
Wall,'  Wm,  settler  at  Wallsburg,  595. 
Wallsburg,  settlement  at,  595. 
Walton,  Alfred,  settler  at  Willsrd, 

318. 
Walton,  Mrs,  conversion  of,  404. 
Wandell,  C.  W.,  miss,  to  Australia, 

410. 
Wandell,  Wesley,  missionaiy,  402. 
Wanship,  coty  seat,  608. 
Ward,  Austin  N.,  The  HuAand  in 

Utah,  602. 
Ward,  Elijah,  at  Sevier  River,  316. 
Wardel,  Geo.,  pioneer  of  '47,  272. 
Wadsworth,  Abiah,  grant  to,  483. 
Warner,  John  E.,  killed,  475. 
Warren,   Major,  protects   Mormons, 

223-4. 
Warren,  W.  B.,  com.  to  Nauvoo,  211. 
Wasatch  coty,  judicial  dist,  539. 
Washington  coty  organized  1852,  450; 

judicial  dist,  539;  settlements  in, 

600-1;  coty  seat,  608. 
Washington  ter..  Mormons  in  1880, 

693 
Washoe  Val.,  settlement  in,  592. 
Watts,  Robt,  settles  at  South  Weber, 

319. 
Weaver,  Franklin,  grant  to,  609. 
Webb,  Edw.  M.,  missionary,  402. 
Weber,  C.  M.,  in  Bartleson  party,  29. 
Weber  coty  organized,  449;  judicial 

dist,  539;    coty  seat,  60S;   settle- 
ments in,  700-1. 
Weber  River,  Fremont's  expedt.  at, 

32. 
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WeUer,  Jacob,  pioneer  of  *47,  272. 

Weld,  John  F.,  col  of  legion,  146. 

Wells,  Daniel  H.,  university  regent, 
146,  709;  comd  of  Mormons  at 
Kauvoo,  228;  call  for  vols,  309; 
Narralive^  331;  vice-pres.  order  of 
Enoch,  361;  in  jail,  393;  maj.-een. 
of  militia,  442;  atty-^en.,  443;  leg- 
islator, 458;  ferry  right,  483;  ac- 
tions at  Echo  Canon,  513-15;  wit- 
ness in  Lee  trial,  567;  postpones 
militia  mustering,  659;  arrested, 
663-4;  atB.  Young's  funeral,  671-2; 
biog.,  678-9. 

Wells,  J.  S.,  settles  at  Willard,  318. 

Wells,  Lyman  B.,  settler  at  Willard, 
318. 

Wellsville,  founded,  596. 

West  Indies,  miss,  work  in,  410. 

Western  Monitor,  incendiary  articles 
of,  1833,  101. 

Weston,  John,  murder  by,  569. 

West  Weber  founded,  601. 

Wheeler,  John,  pioneer  of  '47,  272. 

White,  O.,  missionary,  402. 

White  River,  expedt.  at,  1776,  11. 

Whitlock,  Harvey,  sent  to  Missouri, 
84. 

Whitman,  Marcus,  in  UUh  1842,  32. 

Whitmer,  Christian,  plates  shown  to, 
59;  of  council  of  twelve,  108. 

Whitmer,  David,  baptized  1829,  58; 
plates  shown  to,  59;  sent  to  Mis- 
souri, 84;  pres.  council  of  twelve, 
108;  secedes,  118. 

Whitmer,  Jacob,  plates  shown  to,  59. 

Whitmer,  John,  plates  shown  to,  59; 
church  historian,  82;  excommuni- 
cated, 83;  asst  pres.  council  of 
twelve,  108. 

Whitmer,  Peter,  baptized,  58. 

Whitmer,  Peter,  Jr,  plates  shown  to, 
59;  miss,  work,  75,  78. 

Whitney,  Horace  K.,  pioneer  of  '47, 
272. 

Whitney,  N.  K.,  at  Kirtland,  89; 
bishop,  89-90;  university  regent, 
146;  treasurer  of  ter.,  443. 

Whitney,  Orson  K.,  pioneer  of  '47, 
272. 

Whipple,  Edson,  pioneer  of  '47»  272. 

Wisht,  Lyman,  sent  to  Missouri,  84; 
of  council  of  twelve,  108;  arrested 
and  released,  122;  disperses  mob, 
123-4;  trial  and  sentence,  131;  su- 

Servises  Nauvoo  buildings,  145;  ad- 
ress,  192;  apostle,  345;  leader  of 
Texas  colony,  642. 
Wild,  H.  B.,  settler  at  CoalvUle,  595. 
Wild  beasts,  depredations  by,  277-8. 


Willard  City  founded,  318. 

Willes,  Wm,  miss,  to  Calcutta,  410. 

Williams,  acts  at  assassination  of 
Smith,  178-83. 

Williams,  A.  B.,  settler  at  Coalville, 
595. 

Williams,  Alex.,  trading  with  Inds, 
309;  in  Ind.  fight,  310;  saw-mill, 
327;  legisktor,  458. 

Williams,  Almon  K.,  pioneer  of  '47, 
272. 

Williams,  Christopher,  bishop,  290; 

Williams,  P.  O.,  conversion,  78;  re- 
mains at  Kirtland,  88;  councillor, 
94;  paymaster  Kirtland  co.,  106. 

Williams  S.,  presdt  of  elders,  199. 

Williams,  Thomas,  murder  of,  489. 

Willie,  James  G.,  capt.  of  hand-cart 
CO.,  423-7. 

Willow  Creek,  emigrants  buried  at, 

427. 
Wilson,  arrest  and  killing  of,  628-9. 
Wilson,  Alex..  U.  S.  atty,  639. 
Wilson,  Dunbar,  of  high  council,  198. 
Wilson,  G.,  ascent  of  Twin  Peaks, 

265. 
Wilson,  Gen.  J.,   consultation  with 

YouDg,  446;  Ind.  agent,  478. 
Winchester,    Benjamin,    missionary, 

402. 
Wolfskin,  Wm,  trapping  expedt  1830, 

23-4. 
Mormon's  Exponent,  woman's  right 

paper,  716. 
Woman  suffrage,  first  instance,  282; 

granted,  657. 
Wood,  G.  D.,  mayor  of  Springville, 

704. 
Wood,  John,  in  Quincy  deputation, 

228. 
Woodward,  Geo.,  pioneer  of  '47,  272. 
Woodruff,  Wilford,  asst  recorder,  83; 

address,  192;  ordained  elder,  197; 

of  travelling  council,  198;  dedicates 

temple,  206;  joins  immigrants,  218; 

holds  service m  valley,  263;  pioneer 

'47,272;  Journal,  Z:M',  apostle, 345; 

bio^.  435;  legislator,  458;  pres.  sci- 
entific soc,  585. 
Woods,  Geo.   L.,  apptd   gov.,   661; 

character,  661-2;  career,  662-4;  re- 
tired from  office,  667. 
Woodson,  Sam.  H.,  mail  contract,  501. 
Wood  worth,  L.,  col  of  legion,  147. 
Wool  business,  value  of,  731-2. 
Woollen-mills,  hist,  of,  732-3. 
Woolley,  Sam.  A.,  miss,  to  Calcutta, 

410. 
Woolley,  Edwin  D.,  missionary,  402; 

legislator,  458. 
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Wash.,  447. 
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Wright,  Alex.,  miss,  to  Scotland,  409. 

Wright,  Jonathan  C,  magistrate,  287. 

Wyandos,  the,  miss,  labors  among, 
399. 

Wyoming  ter.  organized,  023;  Mor- 
mons in,  693. 
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Yates,  Rich.,  murder  of,  393. 
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Young,  A.,  missionary,  402. 

Young,  Ann  Eliza,  suit  for  divorce, 
393. 
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104;  apostle,  111,  344-5;  signs 
memorial,  134;  at  New  York,  142; 
issues  address,  192;  pres.  of  church, 
biog.,  actions  of,  1844-5,  193-213; 
circular,  215;  joins  immigrants,  218; 
activity,  249-51;  at  Salt  Lake, 
1847,  261,  286;  rebaptized,  265; 
revelation,  267;  suptof  camps,  282; 
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303-4;  founds  Ogden,  307;  message, 
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land, 406;  gov.  of  ten,  443,  455- 
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S.  survey,  464;  as  a  dictator,  481-2; 
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ception of  Van  Vliet,  505-9;  proc- 
lamation, 509;  investigates  Mtn 
Meadows  massacre,  558;  threatened 


arrest,  572-3;  dispntee  with  U.  8. 

officials,  610;    denounces  Gladden- 

ites  and  Godbeite  movement,  644- 

8;  last  days  of,  656-76;  arrested, 

663;  death,  669;  character,  672-4; 
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331. 
Young,   Harriet  P.,  pioneer  of  *47, 

272. 
Young,  Isaac  P.  D.,  pioneer  of  *47, 

272. 
Young,   John,   first    patriarch,    105; 

Sres.    of   Ftatt's   companies,  267; 
eath,  675. 
Young,  John  W.,  at  Brigham  Young's 

funeral,  671;  sec.  U.  Cent.  R.  R, 

756. 
Young,  Joseph,  presdt  of  seventies, 

199;  legislator,  458. 
Young,  Lorenzo  D.,  pioneer  of  '47, 

272. 
Young,  Lorenzo  Z.,  pioneer  of  '47, 

272. 
Young,  Phineas  H.,  pioneer  of  '47, 

272. 
Young,   Seraph,  first  woman   voter, 

657. 
Young,  Zina  D.,  director  silk  aasoc., 

727. 
Yount,  Geo.  C,  in  Wolfskill  ezpedt. 

1830,  24. 
Yutas,  the,   reception  of  Spaniards 

1776,  10-13. 


Zion  City  foxmded,  87. 

Zion*B  doOperative  Mercantile  Insti- 
tution, extent  of  operations,  652-3. 

Zuni,  Spaniards  at»  1540, 1-5;  ezpedt. 
at,  1776.  17. 
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